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Side Glances— 


Han DICAPPED 
children who are forced to attend an 
ordinary school, along with children 
who are physically sound, have two 
strikes against them at the outset. The 
school built for physically normal pu- 
pils, with many steps to climb, with 
ordinarily equipped gymnasiums and 
playgrounds, is wholly unsuited to their 
needs. Corrine Reid Frazier next 
month will tell how, under the broad 
construction program of the federal 
government, great expansion has taken 
place recently in the educational plant 
for physically handicapped children. 
The author will give a fair sampling 
of the specialized educational efforts 
being made on behalf of the nation’s 
Tiny Tim population. 


Prockepinc upon 
the premise that pupils from rural 
areas and small towns are not being 
given the type of curriculum upon the 
secondary level that is adapted to their 
interests, aptitudes and abilities, Wil- 
liam Albert Earl Wright, State Teach- 
ers College, Shippensburg, Pa., sug- 
gests some adaptations of the school 
organization that should be made. 


v4 HAT is the best 


way to break in a new building? Like 
the adolescent pupil, the new school 
building must go through a period of 
adjustment. The primary rule to be 
set up for the custodian in a new 
school is “hands off.” Before you de- 
cide to do any repairing or adjusting, 
consult your architect or the clerk of 
the board to find out if the work has 
been bonded for a period of time, ad- 
vises Ira H. Davey, architect, in the 
forthcoming issue of The Narion’s 
SCHOOLS. 
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One Less Headache... 


You can put away the aspirin tablets when you have Von Duprin written into the specifications for 
that new school. 

When you insist on having Von Duprins you are securing a combination unique among 
building materials. For here is a product abmittedly tops in its field — the safest, surest, fastest 
known means of exit—yet one with a lower cost per year of service than any less worthy device. 

There are headaches enough in planning a school, at best. Get rid of one by securing the 
finest device at the lowest known cost—by demanding genuine Von Duprins. 


VONNEGUT HARDWARE CO., INDIANAPOLIS, IND.....Von Duprin 


Fire and Panic Exit Latches are Listed as Standard by Underwriters Laboratories, Inc. 
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Terminating Termites 

A problem both interesting and _per- 
plexing, one that is being studied closely 
by school officials in many different 
sections of the country, is that of ter- 
mites. Ask these men about termites. 
“We're controlling them to be sure, but 
as for eliminating them, that’s another 
matter.” There are many theories, many 
remedies but in the meanwhile the ter- 
mites go on and on. 

There are those who declare that these 
pests have a predilection for new build- 
ings, that they are deliberately forsaking 
the old for the new. The problem, there- 
fore, is to make sure that the materials 
used are properly treated. The feeling 
is almost unanimous that the time to 
start the fight is during the construction 
process in obtaining adequate ventila- 
tion. Protection is best afforded by ap- 
plying creosote, creosote and kerosene 
mixed or crewood oil. 

Following is a sampling of the meth- 
ods employed all over the country. 


So Says Mr. Jones 

This is E. N. Jones, business manager, 
Durham City Schools, Durham, N. C., 
speaking from sad experience: “I have 
found that the best way to prevent ter- 
mites is to use precaution in the con- 
struction of the building. By that, I 
mean to allow for adequate ventilation, 
the prevention of all dampness by the 
use of drain tiles and two brushed-in 
coats of crewood oil. In all cases where 
termites are started, I have found that 
it was due to one or more of these neg- 
lected preventions. In many of our older 
buildings we have had to increase venti- 
lation and apply two coats of crewood 
oil. There should not be rubbish of any 
kind left under a building, since it pro- 
vides a suitable place for breeding of 
termites. 

“There are various other treatments 
but these I have found to be the most 
economical and the most satisfactory.” 


Mr. Connor of Asheville 


The initials are S. M., the title, busi- 
ness manager, and we are still in North 
Carolina. Mr. Connor lets it be known 
at the start that his experience has been 
varied, “Termites seem to thrive best 
in Asheville’s fine climate. 

“After using various termite eradica- 
tors, I have settled down to the use of 
creosote only. It does the work better 
than any other substance that I have 
been able to obtain. Some people object 
to its odor but this objection is not seri- 
ous compared with the results obtained. 
At the first appearance of the termites 
we saturate the entire subflooring and 
area with creosote, trying to cover any 
area of infestation of the termites. In a 
great many cases we have to drill small 
holes through the top flooring to reach 
the termites. Not knowing at which 
hour and place the next attack will 
occur, I try to be on the job just as soon 
as the termite makes his appearance 
along in March and April, depending on 
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Be Sure of Quality WITH BAKELITE BOSTON INKWELLS 


NON-CORROSIVE, 
PRACTICALLY UNBREAKABLE 


To Insure a Quality Product 
Finest for the New School 


Best for Replacements 


Specify 


SQUIRES INKWELL COMPANY 


Manufacturers since 1879 
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CHECK LIST FOR 
SUMMER 
CLEANING 


PAINTED WALLS 
PAINTED CEILINGS 


PAINTED and 
VARNISHED 
CEILINGS 


WASHROOMS 


WASHROOM PIPES 
and FAUCETS 


SWIMMING POOLS 


GYMNASIUM 
EQUIPMENT 


MARBLE STATU- 
ARY and 
MARBLE WALLS 


TERRA COTTA, 
MARBLE, or 
GLAZED BRICK 
BUILDING TRIM 
—INSIDE AND 
OUTSIDE. 
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All set for 
Summer cleaning 
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Now that summer’s here and school is 
out, cleaning can begin in earnest. And 
there’s no better way to start a summer 
cleaning campaign than to start with a good 
all-round, low-cost cleaner. 


Wyandotte Detergent, for example, will 
turn in shining results when used on floors, 
walls, furniture, porcelain enamel or mar- 
ble. Everything in the class-room can be 


cleaned with this one superior cleaner and 
it will pay you to use it. Wyandotte Deter- 
gent is free-rinsing, easy to use and leaves 
no film to catch dirt. You need only one 
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pound to clean 507 square feet! 
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Your Wyandotte Service Representative 
will be glad to demonstrate our complete 
cleaning and washing service. He will go 
through your school and show you the 
easiest, safe way to do your special clean- 
ing jobs. He'll show you how Wyandotte 
Steri-Chlor in shower rooms and foot baths 
acts to prevent athlete’s foot . . . how a 
Wyandotte dishwashing compound in your 
kitchen saves time and money. There is 
absolutely no obligation. Write us today 
for this free cleaning service. 














the weather. We try to cover the area 
just as often as is necessary wherever 
infestation manifests itself. Naturally, 
we go out in a wide range to put down 
material so that we may exterminate 
and cut off the insect from his contact 
with the outside, thereby depriving him 
of his moisture. The main trouble is 
the fact that you do not know where 
they are going to break out until you 
see evidences of them coming in every 
direction.” 


Another Mr. Jones 

Now we are in Kentucky checking 
with Samuel D. Jones, business director 
of the board of education at Louisville. 
“For the last eight years, we have been 
fighting these pests and we believe that 
through constant inspection of the acces- 
sible places beneath the buildings and 
the use of a product which will pene- 
trate and at the same time kill the live 
pests they can be controlled, although 
we cannot entirely exterminate them. 

“In the early spring of each year, 
termite materials are left with the cus- 
todian of the building in which ter- 
mites are noticeable, or where we have 
had previous trouble. This is done to 
avoid or eliminate the nuisance at the 
time they swarm. As an emergency 
procedure, and when informed, we send 


The way to finer floors 








NVESTiIciny Ave wewawr, 
men bape with cléetrieal Spray Viths 
and termite material. Frequently we find 
sandy vine-like feeders from which the 
termites derive their moisture. These are 
thoroughly cleaned from the walls and 
the soil saturated with termite material 
and, in some instances, with carbolic 


acid, diluted with water. If the floor 
area at this point is earthed, we have 
found wood, probably left by the con- 
tractor, from concrete formings which 
is immediately removed. 

“Since the pests are found in the 
newer buildings, it is possible that the 
egg may be in the new lumber, which 
apparently had not been kiln dried with 
sufficient heat to kill or destroy the egg. 

“We can truthfully say that we have, 
to a great extent, controlled this pest but 
total elimination or extermination, I be- 
lieve, is yet a problem to be solved. 
Perhaps this problem is likened unto a 
plague of locusts and will require a 
number of years to run its course.” 


The Name Is Mattier 


The address is Compton, Calif., where 
A. P. Mattier, business manager, Comp- 
ton Union Secondary School District, 
offers an excellent suggestion. This is 
that everyone read “Termites and Ter- 
mite Control,” which embodies the re- 
search on termite control conducted un- 


der the auspices of the University of 
California by experts at a cost of $100,- 
000. It may be obtained at the Uni- 
versity of California Press and the author 
is Charles A. Kofoid, editor-in-chief. 

“This book,” Mr. Mattier tells us, 
“pictures and describes all of the various 
species of termites and prescribes the 
proper treatment for each. The univer- 
sity maintains a free testing laboratory 
to which any infested wood may be 
taken for diagnosis and analysis. When 
the particular species of termite is known 
the book prescribes the exact treatment. 

“We make a systematic inspection of 
each of our buildings,” Mr. Mattier goes 
on, “to determine if any termites have 
come in or if any conditions exist con- 
ducive to termite or dry rot difficulties. 
This inspection is made every six months 
by a thoroughly trained building in- 
spector and a report of each building is 
made to my office. 

“The Compton schools also employ a 
licensed termite exterminator wherever 
it seems necessary, especially when mak- 
ing repairs on buildings that have been 
infested with termites for some time. 
Our new buildings are ventilated and 
protected to the extent that little danger 
exists. However, the periodic inspections 
are of great value in preventing serious 
trouble later.” 





Floor Maintenance System 





One Tennant Machine 


Does the Whole Job of School Floor Maintenance 


BURNISHES SEAL, WET OR DRY—POLISHES — WAXES — SCRUBS — SANDS. 
NO DUST. 


The Tennant machine cleans the heaviest traffic floors without the use of water. 
The attachments, shown below, can be exchanged quickly without the use 


of tools. 


(A) buffing drums; (B) steel-wool buffing roll which is factory-made, 
uniformly compressed and ready for immediate use, either 8-inch (B) 

or 16-inch (C) depending on friction required; (D) 16-inch brush; 

(E) sanding drum: (F) sandpaper sleeve ready for use. 


Write today for names of users in your locality. Our experi- 
enced representative will demonstrate the Tennant 
system for you without cost or obligation. 


Oe. 


2534 2nd ST. NO. 
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G. H. Tennant Co. 
2534 Second St., No. 
Minneapolis, Minn 
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4 4 Model C, 
[j ideal for most 
schools. Larger 
and _ smaller 
sizes are 
available. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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Evening Play 


MPROVEMENT in outdoor illumination now 
makes it feasible to equip neighborhood and sec- 
ondary school playgrounds for adult evening use dur- 
ing the spring, summer and fall months, a highly de- 
sirable enlargement of community recreational facilities. 
The extension of play areas for adult use will demand 
greater provision for individual sports. The evening 
program may require some redesigning of recreational 
facilities. More attention to the development of tennis, 
badminton, handball and volley ball courts and putting 
greens will probably be required. These changes in 
play facilities not only are desirable for adults but will 
also provide greater opportunity in the development 
of “carry over” sports for both boys and girls. 
The evening illumination of playgrounds may also 
include provision for the floodlighting of buildings as 
an added interpretative activity. 


Bertrand Russell 


ERTRAND RUSSELL, the distinguished British 

philosopher and mathematician, stimulating and 
outstanding teacher and author of thirty-three outstand- 
ing books in mathematics, philosophy, history, sociology 
and politics, was made a journalistic and legal storm 
center on both the Atlantic and Pacific coasts with 
respect to his right to teach in institutions of advanced 
learning in the United States. The reason for this 
teapot tempest is that in four of his books this eminent 
scholar expressed his personal views regarding personal 
sex relations. His university teaching is confined to 
general philosophy, the history of philosophy and 
semantics. At no time has he been accused of discuss- 
ing in university classrooms his personal views con- 
cerning human relations. 

The opposition to Doctor Russell’s continuation as a 
teacher did not charge that he presented his personal 
views on sex in the classroom but that he is unfit to 
teach simply because he holds views contrary to official 
majority opinion. We are not concerned here with 
Doctor Russell’s personal views or the attitude of those 
opposed to him but rather with the question of the 
principle involved. Who is legally qualified to deter- 
mine the fitness of an individual to offer instruction 
in the public educational institutions of the United 


States? Shall the judge of a teacher’s fitness be min- 
isters of organized sectarian religious persuasions, emo- 
tional parents of immature children, sensational yellow 
newspapers or the authorities legally constituted to 
perform this service? 

The American public school is legally an extension 
of the home and represents a partnership between the 
home and state. On the elementary and secondary 
levels, where social immaturity is involved, the people 
of each community through their constituted legal 
representative, the board of education, determine 
teaching fitness. No individual who is considered by 
the community as unfit to teach immature children 
enjoys long tenure. Advanced education presupposes 
maturity on the part of the students and the ability 
to form rational and logical judgments on the basis 
of the individual’s own philosophy of life. There has 
been less interference with teachers on university 
levels than in the other divisions of public education. 

Since the question has been raised and the principle 
invoked, it becomes the responsibility of the judicial 
branch of government to solve the problem. In New 
York the question of Doctor Russell’s fitness was raised 
by representatives of both Catholic and Protestant 
churches and a petition made to the court by an in- 
dividual parent against the Board of Higher Education 
under whose control the College of the City of New 
York operates. The issue was also heavily exploited by 
the Hearst papers, thereby adding considerably to the 
emotional storm. Journalistic and church pressure 
quickly made it a political issue. The petition was con- 
sidered by Supreme Court Justice John E. McGeehan 
who ruled that Bertrand Russell’s contract with the 
Board of Higher Education was null and void because 
of his personal unfitness to teach. The Board of Higher 
Education requested a review of the decision and also 
desired to appeal the McGeehan decision to a higher 
court. Their legal counsel, Corporation Counsel Wil- 
liam C. Chanler, refused to appeal and the Board of 
Higher Education therefore requested the right to re- 
tain other counsel. On May 1 Chief Justice McGeehan 
refused to review his earlier decision, refused to permit 
members of the board to intervene and rejected the 
plea of the board to substitute private counsel for their 
corporate adviser. 

According to this decision, which will stand unless 
it is possible to obtain its review by a higher court, the 





right of the Board of Higher Education in New York 
to determine the fitness of the faculty under its legal 
control has been denied. The issue will remain in 
doubt until all legal resources have been exhausted. 

Bertrand Russell is at present teaching at the Uni- 
versity of Southern California in Los Angeles. Follow- 
ing the New York decision, a Fresno minister, the 
Reverend I. R. Wall, petitioned the California District 
Court of Appeal to remove Doctor Russell from his 
teaching position and to stop paying his salary on the 
grounds of moral unfitness. The Court of Appeal 
apparently considered the point of law involved in this 
decision of such vital importance to public education 
that it not only rejected the petition on the grounds 
that it had not been made to the proper authority, the 
board of regents, but also went out of its way to pre- 
sent a memorandum which stated: “The question of 
Doctor Russell’s qualification to act as an instructor at 
the University of California is one lying solely within 
the discretion of the board of regents and their de- 
termination of his qualifications is final.” 

The California decision is significant since it pre- 
serves the legal function of the board of regents to 
control university education and personnel policy, one 
of the purposes for which it was legally established. It 
is to be hoped that opportunity will also be given to a 
superior court in New York State to review the evi- 
dence and pass upon the principle involved. Such a 
decision is important to the maintenance of democratic 
public education. In the meantime, Harvard Uni- 
versity has invited this eminent teacher to become a 
member of its philosophy faculty for the first semester 
of the 1940-41 academic year. 


Unwarranted Penalty 


ITHIN recent years there has been a growing 

popular resentment against the specific pro- 
visions of the federal income tax relating to the exemp- 
tion allowed for children. Four hundred dollars per 
child is a permissible deduction from birth until age 
eighteen. This allowance may be considered reason- 
able although it does not cover the actual expense of 
rearing a child. However, at the age when the child 
normally attends institutions of advanced learning and 
parental expense is heavily increased, the present law 
eliminates the deductible credit completely and thereby 
tends to penalize those families who desire general and 
professional training for their children. 

The cost of maintaining a child at college or uni- 
versity is far above the average expense involved in 
elementary and secondary school. However, unless the 
individual happens to be a moron or an institutional 
case, no consideration is given during a period when 
the exemptions are most needed and just as strongly 
justified as they are prior to age eighteen. This sec- 
tion of the law seems to us to be socially indefensible 
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since it may act to retard advanced education. It ap- 
pears to be more equitable to provide additional exemp- 
tions, somewhat commensurate with the required cash 
outlay during the college years. These fiscal efforts of 
parents should certainly be given as much exemptional 
consideration as are gifts to worthy charitable causes. 

It is probably impossible to do anything about this 
matter until a general revision of laws is made. When 
that time comes, it is to be hoped that the Congress 
will provide for the stimulation of advanced education 
through exemptions that recognize the cost of sending 
children through college. 


Illegal Fees 


HE recent ruling of the attorney general of Cali- 

fornia that fees charged children in the public 
schools of that state were illegal is a significant attitude 
toward a questionable series of practices that has 
grown by leaps and bounds throughout the country 
within the last three decades. These unwarranted and 
illegal fees include charges for some types of instruc- 
tional material and even for certain instruction, in the 
case of correspondence courses now offered in many 
secondary schools. They also include individual or 
group fees charged for athletic contests, for dramatic 
and musical productions, for individual music lessons, 
school publications, class dues, social events and other 
activities. 

These dubious practices have been developing to 
such an extent that they constitute a menace to the 
concept of classlessness so fundamental to the success- 
ful operation of our public schools. The Lynds in 
“Middletown” discovered that the charging of fees 
with the resulting social discrimination growing out of 
inability on the part of the economically less favored 
pupils was one of the major reasons for children drop- 
ping out of schools. Our own personal observations 
confirm this belief. 

Teachers frequently write us complaining against 
the growing injustices that the special fee system pro- 
duces. One of these more recent letters is quoted to 
indicate teacher attitude. Said this correspondent: 

“There are a number of bad practices in our high 
schools that need early correction. In our own schoo) 
we have children of varying financial means. The more 
favored pupils frequently make fun of the clothes of 
the less favored. These taunts leave hurts and stings 
that discourage attendance on the part of the less 
favored. Administration makes no effort to correct 
these conditions. Those who cannot afford tickets to 
football games and school plays are taunted with lack 
of school spirit. They are out of everything and this 
social discrimination is not easy or healthy for sensi- 
tive adolescents. 

“I’ve fought paying projects in our school for years 
to prevent the senseless wounding of the poorer chil- 
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dren. I’ve paid for tickets and school papers just to 
keep the hurt feeling out of the children’s eyes. I can- 
not endure seeing five children left in the homeroom 
while the others go to a show or other school event. 
I sincerely believe that something should be done about 
this ‘fee nuisance.’ ” 

If the essential classlessness of the American public 
school is to be maintained and improved and if the 
public school is to continue to act as a harmonizer of 
social and cultural differences, some steps must soon 
be taken to reform the menace growing out of the 
rapid extension of the fee system. It is to be hoped that 
school authorities will take steps to solve this com- 
plicated problem before rightfully disturbed parents 
seek redress through the courts. 


Textbooks and Supplies 


HE service of textbooks and supplies, although an 

important activity in the operation of the public 
schools, represents a field of great neglect. The text- 
book is the most important teaching tool of the Amer- 
ican teacher. The quality and standards of textbook 
publishing are high and it would be possible for every 
school in the country to be satisfactorily equipped with 
textual, reference and library books, instructional and 
operating supplies if sufficient emphasis were given to 
this need. 

The strange holdover of the concept that the value 
of public education is increased for the individual 
parent by forcing him to purchase books and supplies 
is partly responsible for this condition. If both layman 
and educator would reorient their concept concerning 
public education as something not “free” but rather 
as a cooperative community service for which all of 
the people pay, it might be possible to spend the neces- 
sary 2 or 3 cents of the operating dollar to obtain ade- 
quate textbooks and supplies. 

The bright spot in the total picture is the evidence of 
an actual trend toward improvement of textbook and 
supply service. Board of education members and even 
the board as a whole are interfering less frequently 
with the purely technical executive activity. While the 
board of education must approve standards of quality 
and distribution, the actual process of operation may 
be much more efficient if delegated to competent pro- 
fessionals. Careful distinction should be made between 
the act of preparing standards of quality and quantity 
and the service act for satisfying these needs. 


Child Accounting 


HILD accounting has a local and a state aspect. 
The responsibilities of the community are for the 
enforcement of the compulsory attendance laws and 
the development of adequate procedure and personnel 
for this purpose. The state responsibility is to main- 
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tain a system of child accounting records, 2 continuing 
school census and essential research: and sezvices te the 
local community. The state’s interest in child account- 
ing is primarily that of providing for sufficient uni- 
formity and comprehensiveness in child record keeping 
so that it may be constantly informed of the degree 
of effectiveness with which the compulsory attend- 
ance laws are enforced and the amount of educational 
service actually being received by the children of the 
state. 

The increasing mobility of population through intern- 
al migration between states and within states creates a 
problem involving the constant transfer of children 
from one school district to another. Unless reasonable 
provision is made for the recording of these changes 
for the protection of the child and the state, there is 
a tendency for the individual to lose considerable edu- 
cational advantages and also educational standing. The 
state is thus confronted with the problem of providing 
for means of checking transfers and having uniform 
transfer records in which the achievements of a child 
in one school system may be readily translated into the 
practices of another. 

All of the states have compulsory attendance laws 
and the modal upper age limit is 16 years with 13 
states already beyond this limit. The attendance laws 
are limited to a considerable extent by the fact that in 
most states there is a differential of one to four years 
between the mandatory attendance age and the min- 
imum working age. While the compulsory attendance 
laws are administered by the local school district, the 
child labor laws are under the direction of the state 
labor authority and the two types of statutes are not 
well synchronized. The degree of success in enforce- 
ment is therefore conditioned by the effectiveness of co- 
operation between school and labor officials, by the 
supervision of the state, the capacity and attitude of 
the local school officials and the community opinion 
concerning rigid enforcement. 

The degree of efficiency with which any state can 
operate its child accounting and compulsory attendance 
activities is conditioned fundamentally by the district 
structure. The traditional district system represents an 
organization and personnel so inadequate that con- 
sistent and intelligent reporting is a difficult, if not im- 
possible, practice. The final success of child accounting 
is contingent upon the rate at which it is possible to 
reorganize the common school districts into the com- 
munity or county systems. A state with 6000 independ- 
ent districts will find itself severely handicapped but 
the same state, with these local units reduced to 600 
community districts or 80 county units, is in an entirely 
different position. 


An Unite 





Developing THE SCHOOL SITE 


D. W. FLAGG 


Assistant Superintendent, Niles Township 
Community High School, Niles Center, Ill. 


HREE years ago the Niles 
Township High School was or- 
ganized at Niles Center, Ill. It ab- 
sorbed the faculty and, temporarily, 
the inadequate quarters of the Niles 
’ . Center three year high school. 

The first step, the selection of a 
site, was carefully studied by the 
board of education, committees of 
local realtors and an advisory com- 
mittee. Population trends in the 
township, transportation facilities and 
hazards and future expansion possi- 
bilities were duly considered. 

More than six months was spent in 
studying population trends with em- 
phasis upon the probable types of 
future pupils. One result was the 
reduction of the vocational units to 
a minimum for a school of this size 
and a curriculum emphasis upon a 
general high school course for all, 

- rather than upon specialization. Plan- 
. ning within the building included a 
Robert Bruce Harris, Chicago landscape architect, designed and supervised the develop- trip by each teacher to near-by 
ment of the campus of Niles Township Community High School, Niles Center, Ill. 
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> : ion. Right: Completed 
Above: West terrace and steps after completion tight: 
gymnasium terrace and steps at Niles Community High School. 
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Below: The flagpole is almost in the center of the campus. It tow- 


ers above the base, especially designed by the landscape architect. 





View looking west from the bleachers t 


schools to discover the best practices 
in his particular department. 
It was upon the recommendation 


of Robert Bruce Harris, landscape 


architect, one of a group of consult- 
ants whose services were retained, 
that the building was located facing 
west and centered upon the axis of 
Harvard Street, a location that has 
the advantages of: (1) good balance, 
(2) east or west lighting for aca- 
demic classrooms and north light for 
art rooms and shops, (3) convenient 
access to the building and to parking 
areas and (4) maximum use of the 
grounds with provision for a future 
building addition to the east. It is 
interesting to note that, as a token of 
community interest in the project, 
the village of Niles Center had trees 
planted on both sides of Harvard 
Street. This added to the landscap- 
ing and tended to tie it into the com- 
munity plan. 

The landscaping was started simul- 
taneously with the building. This 


permitted the salvaging of the top- 
soil, many of the 900 trees that had 
to be removed and the use of subsoil 
The principle of 


for needed fill. 
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The view above is to the east from the 





o the school building. Note hedgelike planting on 


educational, esthetic and community 
functioning was adhered to consist- 
ently. In the front, spacious sunken 
lawns and artistic grouping of trees 
and shrubs introduce one naturally 
to the modern brick building; imme- 
diately back of the building are two 
ample crushed stone parking areas; 
the flag pole, a relic of the Century 
of Progress in Chicago, is placed at 
almost the center of the campus. It 
towers above a beautiful base espe- 
cially Spreading away 
from its foot is a large sunken hockey 
field to be used for girls’ physical 
education classes. In the winter this 
is flooded for ice skating. 

A boys’ physical education field 
and baseball diamond nestle among 
the trees in the southeast corner of 
the campus. The football field is en- 
circled with an oval track with a 220 
yard straightaway on the east side. 
This lies just in front of the bleach- 
ers, which seat about 1500 people. 
Five enclosed regulation clay tennis 
courts complete the unit. 

In addition to regular physical edu- 
cation classes and appropriate extra- 
curricular activities, the grounds lend 


designed. 


school building. In the foreground are the parking space an 
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each side of the hockey field. 





themselves well to certain school and 
community social and cultural activi- 
ties. As an example, during the six 
weeks’ summer school two picnic 
parties were held on the boys’ physi- 
cal education field. After lunch, soft- 
ball and other outdoor games were 
enjoyed and a splash party in the 
pool followed. 

On week ends and holidays the 
open grounds, with their delightful 
balance of trees, shrubs, grass and 
inviting walks, attract many visitors. 
The tennis courts and ice skating 
rink find many fans. The bleachers 
represent the largest outside seating 
capacity within the township and 
will, doubtless, become the center for 
musical vespers, scout programs and 
other outdoor meetings. 

The day of boxlike school build- 
ings and afterthought landscaping 
should be done. A bit of vision, a 
little pause for surveying the present 
and probable future needs, mixed 
with unhurried critical thinking, will 
result in a plant that can and will 
deliver superior educational results 
that will more than pay for the extra 
time and cost. 
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d sunken hockey field. 


























HE scope of the school survey 

is as narrow or as_ broad 
as educational organization. The 
modern school survey, first used for 
city public school systems, has in re- 
cent years been used in the evalua- 
tion not only of city school systems 
but also of county school systems, 
state school systems, individual 
schools, state departments of educa- 
tion, special state schools, private 
schools, public and private universi- 
ties and colleges and state school 
systems. 

A school survey is a project the 
purpose of which is, by means of 
measurement, comparison and au- 
thoritative opinion, the evaluation 
of -an educational unit with respect 
to (1) its effectiveness in perform- 
ing the work for which it exists, (2) 
the factors of economy and waste in 
its operation and (3) the relationship 
between its effectiveness and its cost. 

Survey technics may be considered 
as the following activities: determin- 
ing comprehensiveness, planning di- 
visions, gathering data, organizing 
data, testing and evaluating data, 
drawing conclusions, making rec- 
ommendations, writing the report, 
publicizing and elucidating the re- 
port, effectuating changes and _ in- 
stalling systems. 

Determining Comprehensiveness: 
There are two general classes of sur- 
veys: (1) comprehensive surveys and 
(2) special or limited surveys. 

Comprehensive surveys analyze a 
school system or an educational in- 
stitution in many of its conditions, 
activities and results. No school sur- 
vey has ever been so comprehensive 
that it has included exhaustive treat- 
ment of all the phases of a school 
system or institution. But if a sur- 
vey deals with many of the condi- 
tions, activities and results, it may be 
considered to be comprehensive. 

The advantage of a comprehensive 
survey is that the analysis of one 
phase may throw light upon other 
phases, since there are interrelations 
among the parts of a school system 
or institution. This is especially true 
if one person directs the whole sur- 
vey and has intimate and fairly com- 
plete understanding of the parts. 
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Technic of School Surveys 


The disadvantages of the compre- 
hensive survey are that it is too often 
superficial and merely an overview, 
with inadequate attention directed 
to details. The surveyors of different 
parts are guided by different prin- 
ciples and standards of evaluation. 
Often, no one person gains an under- 
standing of the whole system or 
institution. Pressure of time may 
cause inadequate collection and an- 
alysis of data. 

The advantage of a special or lim- 
ited survey is that it deals with a 
particular condition in great detail 
and utilizes technics that are often 
too costly or too cumbersome for use 
in a comprehensive survey. The dis- 
advantage is that the bearings of 
other conditions and activities upon 
the particular subject of the survey 
are sometimes neglected. 

Planning Divisions: After the 
comprehensiveness of a survey has 





CHARLES E. REEVES 


Director of Studies in Education 
Griffenhagen & Associates, Chicago 


and junior high schools, are used as 
the main divisions of the survey. 
Gathering Data: The first step in 
gathering data is to discover what 
data are readily available in compiled 
form. The available data may be 
obtained from the several adminis- 
trative and supervisory officers. Many 
relevant facts may be obtained 
through interviews with these ofh- 
cers and the directors of various divi- 
sions or bureaus. Copies of financial 
statements, salary schedules, pay 
rolls, annual reports for several years, 
printed programs, school directories, 
handbooks, courses of study, mimeo- 
graphed local studies of all sorts and 
other similar materials are collected. 
When all available materials have 
been collected and carefully analyzed, 
the surveyor will prepare a set of 
forms on which other necessary data 
will be compiled in the manner de- 
sired. These forms will call for spe- 





Because an outsider is always called in to make a 
survey of a school system, the technics that he employs 
are often vague in the minds of professional educators 
and the lay public. This author explains in great detail 
the steps taken in making school surveys, down to the 
writing of the survey report in nontechnical language 
and to the methods of effectuating changes suggested 





been determined, the divisions of 
the survey must be planned. Some 
natural divisions of a school survey 
are organization and control; admin- 
istration and supervision; financial 
administration; accounting practices; 
the financing of the education pro- 
gram; staff personnel; census, enroll- 
ment and attendance and _ their 
trends; curriculum; effectiveness of 
instruction, and physical plant. Some- 
times the major divisions of the school 
subjects, such as reading, mathemat- 
ics, physical education and health 
and industrial arts, or the levels of 
instruction, such as primary grades 





cific facts and explanations, tabula- 
tions of classroom enrollments by 
schools and grades, similar tabula- 
tions for average daily attendance, 
copies of equipment inventories and 
data relating to extracurricular activ- 
ities, cafeterias, bookstores, health 
service, libraries, operation and main- 
tenance of plant, promotion and 
failure of pupils and financial and 
pupil accounting. 

If there is to be a study of unit 
costs on any of several bases, it will 
usually be the case that the system 
of accounting is inadequate to fur- 
nish the financial data from which 
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unit costs can be accurately com- 
puted. In that case, it will be nec- 
essary to make a special financial al- 
location of voucher payments in 
accordance with the plan desired for 
the computation of unit costs. 

Other data will also be compiled 
directly by the investigator from 
tests administered to representative 
samplings of pupils, from visitation 
to buildings and careful evaluation 
on building score cards and from 
studies of population movements for 
the unit. 

Organizing Data: After data have 
been gathered, they ist be culled 
and organized into logical form for 
each of the main divisions of the 
An outline should be con- 
structed and reconstructed for each 
division of the survey. The logic of 
the final report will depend largely 
upon the logical organization of the 
outline from which it is constructed. 
The contents of a division of the 
survey will, of course, depend upon 
the character of the data that have 
been obtained. Hence, the first out- 
line will be merely a list of key 
terms to represent specific data. 


survey. 


Rearrange Key Terms 


The reconstructed outline will be 
a rearrangement of these key terms 
in logical form. This will be fol- 
lowed by a refinement of terms and 
a combining of similar parts. After 
the outline of a division of the study 
has been completed, the data will 
be tested and evaluated, conclusions 
drawn, recommendations made and 
parts written, all in tentative form. 
This process will be used in organ- 
izing each main division of the sur- 
vey. 

Testing and Evaluating Data: Cri- 
teria must be selected and set up for 
testing and evaluating data. Such 
criteria are of several types and will 
vary for the evaluation of different 
kinds of data. 

1. Criteria for educational test re- 
sults are, of course, the test norms. 

2. Another kind of criteria, using 
score card technic, is degree of per- 


fection. Buildings, plant operation 
and administrative practices are 
measured against the ideal. 

3. Criteria in common use for 


data, such as salaries of personnel, 
unit costs and ratio of attendance to 
enrollment, are compared with simi- 
lar data from other comparable 
school systems or educational insti- 
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tutions. In too many surveys, the 
cities selected for comparison have 
not been comparable and there is 
every evidence that the comparisons 
were made for the purpose of show- 
ing certain desired results. This is 
rank dishonesty. Similar school sys- 
tems or institutions should be used 
and all school systems or institutions 
within the defined boundaries should 
be included. 


Matching Administrative Practices 


4. For conditions described 
bally, such as the governing control 
or the administrative organization, 
testing is done by matching the ex- 
isting condition in a given school 
system or institution with a set of 
principles. Examples are the number 
of members on the board, the 
method of selecting board mem- 
bers, terms of office of board mem- 
bers and the number of assistant 
superintendents, supervisors, and di- 
rectors and their duties. 

Drawing Conclusions: Conclusions 
are drawn from comparisons among 
objective data, from statistical com- 
parisons, such as central tendencies 
and coefficients of correlation, and 
from common-sense analysis. Usu- 
ally, so many conclusions may be 
drawn that the chief difficulty is the 
selection of those conclusions that 
are relevant and important. 

Making Recommendations: Rec- 
ommendations are made on the basis 
of judgment, taking all relative facts 
into consideration. At this point sur- 
veys are frequently inadequate. Sur- 
veyors sometimes lack imagination 
enough to visualize all effects. Some- 
times they reason poorly in cause and 
effect relationships.. Many surveys 
that show excellence in gathering 
data, in testing data and in drawing 
conclusions fall miserably flat in 
their most important objective, that 
of recommendation. 

Writing the Report: Each division 
or chapter of a survey report should 
be written tentatively and subject to 
change. As later chapters are being 
written, certain corrections and revi- 
sions will need to be made in the 
light of data presented in other chap- 
ters. After all divisions or chapters 
have been written, there should be 
careful reading for errors and study 
for consistency. 

The written report should be fol- 
lowed, or preferably preceded, by a 
summary of the more important rec- 


ver- 





ommendations, written in brief, non- 
technical language and rearranged 
into a more consistent and logical 
order than the order of presentation 
in the several divisions or chapters. 
Headings for groups of recommen- 
dations and page references to the 
body of the report will be appre- 
ciated by readers of the report. 

The writer of a survey report must 
write it logically and in correct Eng- 
lish and, as a rule, must write it in 
language that laymen can under- 
stand. If technical terms are used, 
they should be defined and _illus- 
trated. The writer must use correct 
technic and statistical accuracy in 
presenting tables and charts. He 
must be mathematically and verbally 
accurate. 

Publicizing and Elucidating the 
Survey Report: If the recommended 
changes will require action by the 
public, the report must be publicized 
in nontechnical language. Not only 
the favorable parts, not only the un- 
favorable parts, but all relatively im- 
portant parts must be publicized. 
Beyond publicity, parts of the report 
must be explained to the governing, 
administering and other officers and 
employes. The objections of indi- 
viduals must be met and answered 
and help must be given in specific 
planning. 


Surveyor Installs New System 


Effectuating Changes and Install- 
ing Systems: If there is administra- 
tive reorganization, former personnel 
must be taught new duties. If 
changes are required in personnel, 
the new personnel must be initially 
assisted in the performance of duties. 
It is usually left to the chief admin- 
istrative officer and his staff to in- 
stall a new system or to modify an 
old one; the surveyor has made his 
report and is gone. 

It is usually difficult for a super- 
intendent or other administrative 
officer to make the more important 
changes. Natural inertia and oppo- 
sition to change on the part of teach- 
ers and other employes interfere with 
development of the proposed pro- 
gram. To carry it through endangers 
the necessarily cordial relationship 
that must be maintained between the 
administrator and his staff. It is usu- 
ally better if the outside surveyor 
is retained to effectuate such changes 
as are acceptable to school authorities 


and public. 
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HE present and future health 

of each child is the chief con- 
cern of the school nurse, from both 
the preventive and curative points 
of view. To accomplish the best re- 
sults the school nurse must know 
the conditions that exist in the home 
as well as the physical condition of 
the pupils. This means that the 
school nurse must be on a friendly 
basis with school patrons. 

An important phase of the school 
nurse’s duty is supervision of rest 
periods. Opportunity for complete 
rest during the school day should be 
given every child whose health will 
profit thereby. Every school needs 
a room with several cots for emer- 
gency cases and for individuals who 
need to rest during the day. This 
hospital room will serve as head- 
quarters for the nurse as well. Teach- 
ers should send every child who 
shows any symptoms of illness to the 
hospital room for examination and 
care. Thus, children will form the 
habit of reporting there themselves. 

A rest room of another type may 
be provided for the children in the 
primary department. When the 
school day includes the high school 
athletic period, it makes a long 
stretch for the children in the pri- 
mary grades. Many small schools 
draw children from rural areas and 
the school day must end at the same 
time for all grade levels because of 
the transportation problem. This 
type of setup necessitates a rest pe- 
riod in the middle of the day in 
which small children can sleep. 

The next important duty of the 
school nurse is the detection of 
abnormal physical conditions This 
requires particular care on the ele- 
mentary school level. A good prac- 
tice is for the nurse to make indi- 
vidual inspections of pupils at least 
twice a week and more frequently 
in case of an epidemic. While this 


inspection takes a short time only, 


it brings the nurse in contact with 
each child frequently enough for 


Right: The school nurse weighs 
and measures each child two times 
a year. From results of these find- 
ings the nurse can instruct each 


child in the proper food habits. 
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The Nurse in the Small School 
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her to detect symptoms that might 
otherwise develop into serious health 
conditions. This inspection consists 
of a routine examination of eyes, 
ears, nose, throat, scalp, neck and 
hands. 
When 


symptoms warrant, the 


nurse may take the child home if 


his parents cannot come to school 
for him. If a child has an elevation 
of temperature, he is in no condi- 
tion to study and he may impair 
his own health as well as endanger 
that of other children if he is per- 
mitted to remain at school. Chil- 
dren showing signs of illness in the 
classroom are sent immediately to 
the nurse. 

Children who have been out of 
school because of illness are re- 
admitted through the nurse. It is 
the duty of the nurse to visit homes 
in which children are out of school 
because of illness to see that proper 
care is being given them. The nurse 
then reports contagious disease cases 
to the health officer. 

In addition to the morning inspec- 
tions in the elementary school, the 
nurse conducts a number of physical 
tests, weighing and measuring each 
child in the elementary and junior 
high schools two times a year, in 
September and April. With the re- 
sults of these findings the nurse can 
instruct each child in proper food 
habits. For example, she can en- 
courage the pupils to bring milk to 
school, to drink it in the morning 
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and at the close of the school day 
when she believes that they will 
profit from it. She should impress 
the importance of good food prac- 
tices upon the parents when it ap- 
pears necessary. 

The nurse annually checks the 
condition of the eyes, ears, nose and 
throat of each pupil, reporting any 
abnormal condition to parents. Par- 
ents are encouraged to have this 
condition corrected, even to the ex- 
tent of their being offered financial 
help when this is warranted. For 
this purpose child welfare or health 
funds should be built up outside the 
regular school budget and a parent 
advisory board made available to 
assist in raising funds and in deter- 
mining the children that should re- 
ceive help from this fund. 

Usually local doctors are called 
upon to check the heart and lungs 
of all senior high school pupils early 
in the school year, since this exami- 
nation is the basis for prescribing 
the proper amount of physical exer- 
cise to be given. If an abnormal 
condition is found the nurse reports 
it to parents and urges them to have 
the family physician check the child 
thoroughly. 

A dental clinic should be held by 
the middle of the school year so 
that remedial work may be com- 
pleted before the closing of school. 
This clinic is usually conducted by 
local dentists with the assistance of 
the school nurse. Here, again, the 


Left: Schick tests should be given 
every child after he has received 
diphtheria toxoid in infancy and, 
again, just before entering school. 


nurse reports any necessary dental 
work to the parents so that the par- 
ents can send the child to the family 
dentist. 

Another important phase of school 
nursing is the immunization pro- 
gram. This includes vaccination for 
smallpox and inoculation for diph- 
theria. This program takes care of 
each child entering the school, of 
those who need to be revaccinated 
and of preschool children. Local 
doctors usually are relied upon to 
carry out this work. A charge is 
made to each child to cover the cost 
of the serum (if ‘the state does not 
furnish it) and for the services of 
the doctors. There is a welfare fund 
available to finance the expense of 
the immunization work for those 
who are not able to pay. 

Doctors should not be expected to 
give the foregoing services without 
pay. They carry a tremendous free 
service at best and the school should 
not impose upon them another bur- 
den. This compensation, however, 
should be less than if the services 
were rendered in the doctor’s office 
or in the home of the individual. 

The personal element greatly in- 
fluences the success of the school 
health program. The school nurse 
not only must sell the health pro- 
gram to the patrons but must sell 
it to the local physicians as well. 
For this reason, school patrons and 
local doctors should be freely con- 
sulted in the establishing of the 
school program. 

The school nurse also is a teacher 
of good health habits. She does not 
instruct in the same manner as a 
classroom teacher of physiology but 
through her many informal personal 
contacts with the children she can 
advise them concerning health hab- 
its, personal hygiene, care of simple 
ailments and injuries. She is a coun- 
selor with whom pupils will consult 
concerning their minor ailments and 
their intimate health problems as 
well. To do this successfully the 
nurse cannot be a dogmatic, hard- 
boiled individual. She should be a 
sympathetic, understanding person 
with the ability to win the confi- 
dence of those with whom she has 
to deal. 
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Pupil Participation in Guidance 


HE homeroom teacher is for- 

tunate in that with little effort 
she may create an informal social 
situation that frequently is not avail- 
able in many of the subject matter 
classrooms. It is “the gathering to- 
gether place” and the “I know you 
better than anyone else” opportuni- 
ty for the teacher. 

However, in their eagerness to 
present those phases of personal, 
educational, social, moral, vocation- 
al and recreational guidance teach- 
ers have lost sight of the fact that 
pupils like to have some share in the 
planning and direction of the ef- 
fort, even though their comments 
are free and uninfluenced by a de- 
sire for marks. True guidance must 
mean more than assistance to the 
pupils. It should include, to the full- 
est measure possible, the assistance 
of these pupils. 

Let us consider the position of 
student councils. In many places 
the members have been reduced to 
the status of monitorial assistants, 
an odious responsibility even for 
mature faculty members. This is 
hardly fair to the children or to the 
philosophy back of pupil self-gov- 
ernment. 

Within this student council group 
are the chosen leaders and, in many 
cases, the most reliable part of the 
student body. It is sad to see these 
pupils lose caste during the term 
because their efforts are restricted 
to reporting offenders and to chant- 
ing faculty notices. Within these 
student councils lie the means for 
the initiation, conduct and evalua- 
tion of homeroom programs. It is 
not too much to ask children what 
they need and how they should go 
about satisfying this need. We can- 
not say that we are training for 
either citizenship or leadership if we 
are only glorifying a miniature es- 
pionage system. 

Suppose that we should ask our 
student council what most pupils re- 
quire in the way of instruction in ad- 
dition to the work covered in the 
regular classrooms. We may be sur- 
prised by the long list suggested. 
Such matters as manners (in and 
out of school), qualities necessary for 
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success, good sportsmanship, the 
reasons for failure in school and vo- 
cational guidance will be included. 
The council may even amplify its 
original suggestions with instances, 
of which teachers are totally un- 
aware, that point out the need for 
such topics. 

It is not to be expected that be- 
cause pupils have suggested the 
topics they will be able immediately 
to plan and to conduct the home- 
room discussion. They will require 
painstaking guidance until they are 
able to handle the material in their 


PAUL E. LONG 


Teacher, Penn Treaty Junior 
High School, Philadelphia 


own way. This can well be the com- 
bined effort of the council adviser 
and the chairman of the guidance 
program. 

The student council representa- 
tives will require, in the beginning, a 
carefully prepared plan that each 
may possess, study and discuss. In a 
short time the more reliable and 
gifted will be able to make small 
modifications better to meet the 
needs of their individual homeroom 
groups. 

Before a typical plan of this type 
is suggested, it will be well to re- 





Guidance—Value of Seeing Both Sides of a Question 


First Lesson 
SuccEsteD Keynote (to be written on 
the board at the beginning of the les- 
son) 

It is my privilege to see to it that 
the other fellow’s side of the argu- 
ment gets as fair treatment as my own. 
PosstsLE APPROACH 

Discussion under the leadership of 

the chairman of the citizenship com- 

mittee: 

What is an argument? 

How do arguments begin? How 
do they sometimes end? 

Give some examples of arguments 
in which you have taken part 
or to which you have listened. 

How are wars often “arguments 
on a larger scale”? 

Discussion under the leadership of 

the junior representative: 

Assign the keynote to at least three 
members of the class in advance 
of the lesson. This will allow 
these pupils to prepare their re- 
ports. 

Have these pupils report at this 
point in the lesson. Allow the 
class the opportunity to discuss 
the reports. 

SuGGESTED DEVELOPMENT 

Discussion under the leadership of 

some outstanding member of the 

class who is not a chairman of any 
committee: 

How does a democratic form of 
government allow a citizen to 
express his side of a question? 
How do our representatives car- 
ry “the voice of the people”? 


How is this impossible in some 
other forms of government? 

What were some of the reasons 
that caused the first settlers to 
come to America? 

Why was the American Revolu- 
tion fought? What argument 
existed between England and 
the Colonies? 

Discussion under the leadership of 
the chairman of the scholarship 
committee: 

What is meant by “having an open 
mind”? 

Are all people open-minded? 

How may a boy or girl develop 
the characteristics of open- 
mindedness? Why are the best 
educated people generally most 
open-minded? 

Discussion under the leadership of 
the senior representative: 

Why must a scientist be open- 
minded? Have the children 
give examples of scientists and 
inventors who were laughed at 
by others because of their ideas. 
(It might be well to have cer- 
tain men and women leaders 
assigned for study to particular 
boys and girls in the class. 
Through reference reading, the 
children should be able to an- 
swer several questions in the re- 
port they make before the class: 
(1) What great idea did this 
man have? (2) What did he do 
to carry out his idea? (3) How 
did other people regard his 
idea? 
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peat the emphasis behind such a 
procedure. It is an attempt to allow 
the children to share in their guid- 
ance program and to remove council 
members from the relatively unim- 
portant post of traffic directors to the 
position for which they were elected. 

A typical plan for two consecu- 
tive homeroom discussion periods 
is included in the accompanying out- 
lines. 

After the foregoing lesson has been 
prepared by the council adviser and 
by the guidance chairman it is dis- 
cussed with a committee of three 
members chosen by council. It will 
be the duty of these three pupils to 
study the lesson and to lead a dis- 
cussion with the council. They may 
suggest certain additions or omis- 
sions and it is well to honor their 
recommendations. 

Sometimes the discussion with the 
council takes the form of a practice 


lesson in which the members play 
the part of a class. 

Armed with an individual copy of 
the lesson, each member of council 
reports to his homeroom on the fol- 
lowing day. His homeroom teacher, 
in the meantime, has received her 
copy. Together they plan who shall 
take part in the lesson and the as- 
signments are made by the repre- 
sentatives. After the lesson has been 
taught the council discusses the re- 
action of the class and certain difh- 
culties that have arisen. 

Whatever developments take place 
from this point on will be largely 
limited by the relative abilities of the 
pupils within the school district. We 
may not hope for a display of per- 
fect teaching technics. That is 
not its purpose. But we may be cer- 
tain of greater interest and the ac- 
ceptance of responsibility for the 
guidance lesson. 





Prepared for Fire 


JOHN B. DUNNE 


Fellow, New York University Center for Safety Education 


HE most important element in 

considering fire drills is making 
these drills an actual vital force for 
safeguarding pupils’ lives. Hardly a 
week passes without the report of a 
major school fire somewhere in the 
United States. This is not strange 
when one considers some of the anti- 
quated and outmoded buildings that 
are in use. 

That there are not more pupils in- 
jured or burned to death is the puz- 
zle. We say “puzzling” because 
many principals pay only lip-service 
to fire drills. Practices, such as an- 
nouncing time of fire drills, allowing 
some pupils and teachers to disregard 
the alarm and locking escape chutes, 
are not uncommon. Other bad prac- 
tices give rise to well-directed criti- 
cisms by fire departments, fire pre- 
vention agencics and other interested 
and sincere persons. There is no 
more important area of safety in 
which it behooves the superintendent 
to keep his house clean and in order 
than in the matter of effective fire 
drills! 

The following items must be con- 
sidered in organizing fire drills: 

1. Drills must be all inclusive (no 
one should be allowed exemptions). 
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2. Drills should be held at fre- 
quent intervals, which are not an- 
nounced beforehand. 

3. The school should be zoned 
and good distribution observed. 

4. Ample instruction of pupils, 
monitors and teachers should be pro- 
vided in procedures. 

5. Frequent inspection of fire exits, 
chutes and outside escapes should be 
the rule. 

6. High school drills should be 
given as much importance as those 
of grade schools. 

7. Compliance with any special 
state or city regulations should be re- 
quired by superintendents of every 
school. 

8. Special types of drills should be 
instituted for schools for crippled or 
exceptional pupils. 

9. Any extraordinary problems 
should be referred to the National 
Bureau of Fire Underwriters, New 
York City. 

Numerous other items might be 
considered as well. The most mod- 
ern building, with standpipes, sprin- 
klers, fire doors and guarded escapes. 
will not be safe if well-organized 
drills are not part of the regular 
school program. 





Second Lesson 


SuccEsTED DevELOPMENT (Cont.) 
This lesson may be opened by hav- 
ing the class secretary read the min- 
utes of the previous guidance lesson 
in order that the class may review the 
facts they have discussed. 

Is a scientist or inventor generally 
able to prove his ideas about a 
certain subject? How? 

How did such men as Benjamin 
Franklin (story of the kite) and 
Robert Fulton (story of the 
steamboat) prove their ideas? 

Is it always possible to prove a 
certain side of any question? 
(This question is to allow the 
children to see that there are 
some problems about which peo- 
ple may argue for hours with- 
out coming to definite con- 
clusion. Allow the class to de- 
bate these questions: (1) the 
automobile is a more useful in- 
vention than the steamboat; (2) 
people who live on farms are 
happier than people who live in 
large cities.) 

Discussion under the leadership of 
the chairman of the homeroom com- 
mittee: 

What great ideas did Abraham 
Lincoln have? What were his 
reasons for these ideas? 

Did everyone agree with Lincoln’s 
ideas? Why not? What was the 
result? 

Have Lincoln’s ideas been tried? 
Discussion under the leadership of 
the junior representative: 

How does our homeroom meeting 
allow us to hear the different 
sides of an argument? 

How may an argument be an edu- 
cation for both people who are 
taking part? What may they 
both learn? 

Discussion under the leadership of 
the chairman of the attendance com- 
mittee: 

What arguments do boys and girls 
have while they are in school? 

Must all of these arguments be 
settled? Must there always be a 
victor in every argument? 

When is it common sense to “give 
way” in an argument? 

What is meant by “pig-headed- 
ness”? 

SUGGESTED CoNCLUSIONS 
Discussion under the leadership of 
the senior representative: 

What preparation must a person 
have to present a good argu- 
ment? 

Why should neither shouting nor 
a display of temper be a part of 
any argument? 

In what way is an argument only 
interchanging ideas? 
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Jur Children 


HE notable interest in the 

school production of public re- 
lations films is evidence of consid- 
erably more than a growing enthu- 
siasm for a contagious hobby. Be- 
neath the surface is the realization 
that if schools are to survive intact 
in the face of increasing financial 
retrenchment, the public must devel- 
op a much broader base of under- 
standing of the essential need for 
and function of the public school. 
The frenzied search for more ef- 
ficient instruments with which to in- 
terpret the schools to the public is 
—— question a powerful fac- 
tor in bringing about an increased 
use of long-neglected mediums, such 
as the radio and the movies. 

The school made motion picture 
offers the most effective available 
means of vitalizing the public rela- 
tions program. Littl careful 
thought, unfortunately, has been put 
on the basic problem of exactly what 
material should be presented to the 
public through the medium of the 
motion picture. It is the approach 
of one school system to this prob- 
lem, together with the technics em- 
ployed in the production of the film, 
“Our Children Learn to Read,” with 
which we propose to deal in this ar- 
ticle. 

The experience of the Fordson 
schools with the publicity film has 
left little doubt in our minds as to 
its effectiveness. Our initial insight 
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into some of the possibilities of this 
medium came in the depths of the 
depression under the stress of tax- 
payer attacks on the junior high 
school. In this crisis we turned out 
a motion picture, crude by present 
standards, telling the story of the 
junior high school. This film was 
shown wherever adult groups could 
be prevailed upon to view it. 

This film had obviously desirable 
effects on the public and we pro- 
duced another which told the story 
of the care of physically handicapped 
children in our schools. This film 
was followed a year or so later by a 
series of pupil newsreels which, 
while planned solely for their values 
to the pupils, were responsible for 
a number of unexpected and highly 
desirable public contacts. 

The popularity of these films led 
the board of education to finance in 
1937 the production of an hour 
length motion picture, entirely in 
color, designed to tell the story of 
the schools in some detail from kin- 
dergarten through high school and 
placement. It is generally conceded 
that this picture, by virtue of im- 
proved public interest and under- 
standing, justified the considerable 
expense involved in a production so 
extensive in character. 

Certainly, the success of these 
films was one of the factors leading 
to the establishment in 1938 of 
public relations committee, respon- 







sible for the expenditure of a small 
budget on the various mediums of 
public relations. A portion of this 
group became a subcommittee on 
the production of publicity movies. 

Having been allotted a sum of 
money for the production of a film, 
the movie committee was faced 
_ outset with the problem of what 

» film. Early in the planning it 
was recognized that the films pro- 
duced for interpretive purposes in 
the past had been largely of a hit- 
and-miss character. We had filmed 
large areas of school life without any 
knowledge of which phases were 
actually of greatest interest to the 
school patrons. The obviously de- 
sirable approach was to depict in 
films those activities about which 
the public had the greatest desire to 
be informed. But the question arose, 
just what things does the public 
want to know? Should we empha- 
size sports or P.-T.A., extracurricular 
activities or the three R’s? 

A search of the literature by the 
movie committee revealed two facts 
of major importance to the project. 
In the first place, the filming that 
had been done in this area had been 
almost entirely haphazard. While the 
past few years had found a greatly 
renewed interest in the school pro- 
duction of publicity films, there had 
been practically no consideration by 
the schools of what areas of school 
life should be filmed for the greatest 
returns in terms of intelligent pub- 
lic understanding of-the schools. In 
almost every case the school either 
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had filmed miscellaneous features 
of school life that were easily acces- 
sible or had attempted to present a 
complete coverage of school activi- 
ties (typically described by one sup- 
erintendent as “everything from 
opening of school in the fall to grad- 
uation in the spring”). 

The second important fact dis 
covered by the committee was the 
small amount of research into the 
problem of what the public wants 
to know. Most helpful was Belmont 
Farley’s study on “What to Tell the 
Public About the Public Schools.” 
Farley, in a questionnaire survey of 
5067 school patrons, found that out 
of a list of 13 phases of school life 
the first four topics in order of inter- 
(1) pupil progress and 
achievement, (2) methods of instruc- 
tion, (3) health of pupils, (4) courses 
of study. (Last on the list was ex- 
tracurricular activities! ) 

On the basis of these data, the com- 
mittee decided to attempt to show 
in a film the methods used in teach- 
ing one of the basic skills at the 
elementary level. Discussion of the 
problem with the elementary super- 
visor and with others intimately con- 
cerned with the elementary curricu- 
lum quickly narrowed the field to 
the teaching of reading. Particu- 
larly needed, they found, was a pub- 
lic understanding of the concept of 
reading readiness, the “junior-pri- 
mary” room, the remedial follow-up 
in the secondary school and the vital 
necessity for proficiency in reading in 
almost every area of adult life. 

Having determined the general 
area of the film, the committee 
turned its attention to the drawing 
up of the scenario. At this point the 
committee added to its membership 
a group of five teachers selected be- 
cause of outstanding work in the 
teaching of reading at various levels 


est were: 
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of the elementary school. The addi- 
tion to the group of these skilled 
teachers not only made available a 
rich fund of experience in teaching 
procedures but also greatly facilitated 
the later filming of the pupil groups 
of these teachers. The enlarged 
committee, in a series of meetings, 
then listed the activities that could 
be filmed to illustrate the various 
stages of reading progress. To pro- 
vide a continuity throughout the 
series of somewhat varied shots, it 
was decided to use the simple de- 
vice of a mother visiting the school 
and observing the various methods 
of reading instruction. The list of 
suggested activities was then worked 
into a movie continuity by the com- 
mittee chairman. 

This continuity, after being edited 
by the movie committee and _ pro- 
vided with tentative titles, proved ex- 
tremely valuable as a not too detailed 
outline of filming action, easily fol- 
lowed and understood by every 
teacher concerned. (The “continu- 
ity” should be distinguished from 
the “shooting script.”) It was from 
the continuity that each teacher 
worked out the necessary teaching 
aids and prepared her pupils for 
their portion of the film. 

While such an outline was valu- 
able for the uses indicated, it was 
obviously not satisfactory as a 
“shooting script.” Such a script was 
drawn up in the usual detail by the 
committee chairman, who was the 
photographer for the production. 
The need for extreme detail in 
itemizing shots resulted in a script 
much too long for reproduction here. 

Actual filming took place over a 
period of nearly four months. All 
scenes, except those few not taken 
in actual classrooms, were of neces- 
sity filmed during school hours. A 
classroom substitute was provided 
for the committee chairman during 
these necessary absences from his 
regular duties. 

Filming equipment consisted of a 
moderately priced 16 mm. camera 
equipped with an f:1.5 lens, six re- 
flectors for photoflood lamps, an ex- 
posure meter, tripod, tape measure 
and copious quantities of extension 
cord. Seven hundred feet of koda- 
chrome type A film was used. For 
the few outdoor scenes, the neces- 
sary filter was used over the lens. 

Technics in filming were im- 
proved somewhat as the production 


progressed. Various portions of the 
scenario were filmed when the 
teacher concerned felt that her pu- 
pils and materials had been ade- 
quately prepared. In all cases, the 
scene and action as prepared by the 
teacher were checked by the elemen- 
tary supervisor and one or more ad- 
ditional members before they were 
photographed. 

In preparing a scene for “shoot- 
ing,” the camera and floodlights were 
first carefully placed, the lens aper- 
ture was determined by a series of 
readings on the exposure meter and 
the action was rehearsed until ap- 
parently smooth. The policy was 
followed of shooting more film than 
was planned for final use. In many 
cases, the same action was deliberate- 
ly filmed twice, often at different 
lens apertures. This policy was fol- 
lowed for two reasons. In the first 
place, the action in one set of pic- 
tures was frequently found later to 
be superior to that in the other se- 
ries. In addition, we were able, 
by varying the exposure, to get more 
desirable color rendition in indoor 
scenes. In any event, it was found 
more economical to use additional 
film than to attempt to recreate the 
carefully planned action for a retake. 

The script, with minor exceptions, 
was followed exactly. In a few cases, 
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Teaching reading in grade 1, begin- 
ning with sentences, then new words. 
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Kindergarten grocery store project with articles labeled. 


Story telling in the kindergarten by use of “Three Little Pigs” min- The mother in the background was used in a majority 
iatures. Charts are used as follow-up continuity in junior primary. of the scenes as a “visitor” to provide continuity. 
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Continuity for Public Relations Movie on Reading 








1. Title—"Our Children Learn to Read" 13. Principal enters, leads mother to room marked "First Grade." 
2. Subtitle |\—Acknowledgment They enter and watch activities: 
3. Subtitle 2—Scroll Group reading stories on family life. One child reads as others 
4. Flash shots of several of the following situations where reading follow their books 
is necessary: Youngsters examining rabbit or turtle. Teacher walks into 
Builder reading blueprint scene, begins to write story as children dictate 
Man scanning bus timetable Flashes—Group fixing weather chart; others looking at read- 
Pedestrian reading street signs oie och reading easy books 
Travelers consulting map 14. Subtitle 5 
A couple looking at Circle Theater advertisement 15. Shot of door lettered "Fourth Grade," room with children seated 
Hunter suddenly noticing "No Hunting" sign and reading. Principal and mother walk into background, pro- 
Man ordering meal from menu ceed to case where variety of books is evident : 
Woman consulting prices in a store 16. Principal explains, gesturing in direction of books; fade into 
Home scene: Man reading newspaper, woman consulting recipe‘! 7- Teacher examining and selecting books from assitant superin- 
as she bakes cake. Youngster of kindergarten age plays on tendent's collection; fade — mk 
the floor. Mother picks up circular inviting her to visit '8- Principal finishes explanation and both turn to activities: 
school on Wednesday. She indicates by actions that she Shot of Pupil reading Home in Far Away Lands. Others <2 
te Intacosted room making pictures from stories, while a group, in recita- 
5. Youngster in previous shot leaves home, crosses streets aided ne a to map, points our country, shows picture in 
by safety patrol, enters school, opens door marked "Kinder- pee : , , , . 
ten" Pupils writing stories. Pupil runs into difficulty, scratches his 
= ‘ ‘ head, goes to dictionary, returns and continues 
6. Youngster proceeds to coat hook, picks out his name, hangs ale . 
- 19. Principal and parent proceed down hall, enter sixth grade room, 
up coat, walks to group of kindergartners where they find 
7. Subtitle 3 ° ‘ n 
8. End of story hour, teacher using pictures. Principal leads mother Social study or science reading . 
f bag ; ther j ital Ee anda “od Portion of group leaves room for library. Shots of use of 
a oo on Se — = card index, encyclopedias and other reference material 
proceeds with her to various points in room: 20. Close-up of principal and mother seated in office, talking 
Nature table with articles labeled 21. Subtitle 6 
Grocery store project with articles marked 22. Principal points out achievement graph; fade into 
Calendar, child crossing off day : Group taking Stanford Achievement Tests 
9. Teacher leads mother across hall to room marked “Junior Pri- Junior high scene; remedial reading 
mary," as she explains; gestures toward |B room; fade into Senior high "Circle Groups" 
10. Child being given eye test Senior high library; fade 
Other children taking “reading readiness" test; fade 23. Mother leaves office and building; fade 


11. Subtitle 


12. Mother watches scenes in Junior Primary room: 


Playhouse activitiy 


Story telling from large colored pictures 


24. Family scene as in opening. Youngster picks up his book, runs 


to his father pointing out a picture; dissolve into 


25. Silhouette shot of man in factory reading blueprint; slow fade 
26. Subtitle 7—The End 





changes were made at the scene of 
the filming when it was apparent 
that the equipment or surroundings 
did not lend themselves to the action 
originally planned. Close-ups were 
occasionally added when unusually 
attractive opportunities were found. 

The whole problem of subtitles, an 
area that had been outlined only ten- 
tatively at the outset, was now con- 
sidered at length by the committee. 
The group recognized as desirable 
the accepted principle that subtitles 
should be used only when the story 
as told by the pictures needed clari- 
fying or amplifying. It was recog- 
nized also that there were a number 
of key points on which it would be 
desirable to place emphasis and, fur- 
ther, that the public, from a mere 
viewing of the pictures, would in 
many cases probably not arrive at 
some of the specific conclusions de- 
sired by the committee. It was con- 
ceivable, for example, that the meth- 
od of teaching reading by beginning 
with whole sentences rather than 
with individual letters might be ob- 
served and the desired conclusion 
drawn by at least some of the par- 
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ents who viewed the pictures, un- 
aided by subtitles. This conclusion 
is surely immeasurably emphasized 
by the crisp screen statement: “first 
sentences, then phrases, words and, 
finally, individual letters.” 

After repeated viewings of the 
film, the group worked out eight 
subtitles. Each word was carefully 
weighed for meaning and emphasis. 
The subtitles ranged in length from 
2 to 76 words. The longest explana- 
tion, used as an opening paragraph, 
was broken up by the insertion of 
photographic material and by lap- 
dissolves. 

Cutting and titling were done by 
the committee chairman. The re- 
maining 400 feet of film was pre- 
served for future use in case of se- 
rious damage to an important scene. 

Commercial titles were used. Film 
with a tinted background was found 
to be nearly as effective for the pur- 
pose as natural color film at only a 
fraction of the cost. The cost of 
titles was approximately $10 which, 
together with film and photoflood 
lamps, brought the total cost of the 
production to slightly under $70. 


The film was completed in Feb- 
ruary and used initially at the film 
production session of the Cleveland 
A.A.S.A. meetings. Out of the expe- 
rience of the making of this and 
prior films and from the comments 
received at the Cleveland and other 
conferences on school production of 
films, several conclusions weredrawn: 

1. A carefully prepared scenario 
can help immeasurably in the pro- 
duction of a film, both in increasing 
the effectiveness of the final product 
and in lowering its cost. Many of 
the films reported in a recent na- 
tional survey of public relations films 
are little more than collections of un- 
related 16 mm. snapshots. A film 
with a continuity carefully worked 
out is inevitably more interesting 
than an unplanned product, while at 
the same time less footage is wasted. 

2. For a school making its first 
beginnings in production, the most 
satisfactory kind of film is probably 
the newsreel, a movie in which 
school highlights are put together. 
Filming problems are much simpli- 
fied because of a less closely knit 
plot and a great variety of possible 
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subjects. It should be pointed out, 
however, that such films are rarely 
filmed in such a way as to realize 
their greatest possibilities. 

3. The average school can, from 
the standpoint of both expense and 
skill required, produce its own pub- 
licity films. Out of the nearly 200 
schools reporting to date in the 
previously mentioned survey of pub- 
licity films, a large number of small 
and moderate sized schools are in- 
cluded. None reports serious difficul- 
ty in locating a cameraman among 
the faculty or in the community. 
(Camera shops assisted many schools 
both with advice and with equip- 
ment.) Some schools gained their 
first insight from conferences, such 
as the Conference on the Education- 


al Production of Motion Pictures 
held at Ohio State University. 

4. The school made film is one 
of the most effective mediums for 
getting information to the public, 
especially to a type of school patron 
otherwise indifferent to educational 
problems. It has been the experience 
of our schools that, because of the 
favorable attitude of people toward 
the movie in general, groups of par- 
ents will view and even request such 
a film when they would not listen 
to a speech covering the same phase 
of school life. 

Our schools are short-sighted in- 
deed if they do not seize upon a 
medium offering inherent possibili- 
ties as does the school made motion 
picture. 





Attendance Counseling 


GLEN G. EYE 


High School Vice Principal, Ogden, Utah 


OR several years there has been 
considerable debate within edu- 
cational ranks upon the question of 
compulsory school attendance. The 
extremes are represented, on the one 
hand, by those who adhere strictly 
to the enforcement of the compul- 
sory attendance law and, on the 
other hand, by those who feel that 
school education should be com- 
pelled on the basis of interest alone. 
Regardless of one’s position on this 
point, it is a generally accepted fact 
that some type of attendance ac- 
counting is essential. The basic as- 
sumption in this discussion, then, is 
that when a compulsory attendance 
law exists, it should be enforced and, 
whether or not such a law exists, 
attendance accounting should be a 
function of the school. 

The primary purpose of attend- 
ance accounting is to maintain an 
accurate record of the days present 
and the days absent for each pupil 
enrolled in the school. The system 
should provide this cumulative rec- 
ord to make possible the study of 
any pupil on the basis of a rela- 
tively long period of time and to 
provide opportunity for a responsible 
school officer to identify readily the 
instances of unsatisfactory or doubt- 
ful attendance records among pupils. 
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Some possibilities that may en- 
courage a change of attitude on the 
part of school officers toward the 
attendance problem are suggested. 

There is a great variety of admin- 
istrative plans for handling the vari- 
ous school services. With the small 
staff, as with the large, duties are 
classified and assigned to individ- 
uals. In this arrangement, attend- 
ance accounting and counseling are 
too often considered as unrelated 
entities. There is too little effort to 
coordinate the two functions. 

If one individual is responsible for 
both services, there is a struggle 
against the division of his own per- 
sonality. Perhaps, in attendance 
work, there is a carry-over from the 
traditional truant officer. This per- 
sonality pattern, however, is not ac- 
ceptable for the counselor. When the 
“threatening approach” temperament 
of the attendance officer is subdued 
by the kindly, thoughtful and con- 
siderate attitude of the counselor, 
that individual happily may possess 
the attributes suited to merging these 
two school services. In the school 
in which attendance is the function 
of one department and counseling, 
that of another, the problem of co- 
ordinating the information and 
methods of the two may be keen. 


A survey attempting to define the 
degree of relationship between school 
attendance and school success was 
made in the Ogden High School, 
Ogden, Utah, during one semester 
of the school year 1937-38. Grade 
marks were used as indications of 
school success or failure. A tabula- 
tion of the number of days absent 
during the semester was made for 
each of the three best pupils and 
the three poorest pupils in each sub- 
ject class. The data were summar- 
ized to indicate the difference be- 
tween the best and the poorest pupils. 
The results leave little doubt of a 
genuine relationship between attend- 
ance and school success. 

If we assume that an absence of 
two days during a semester is the 
borderline between satisfactory and 
unsatisfactory attendance, then we 
may formulate the following state- 
ment: 95 per cent of the best pupils 
had a satisfactory attendance, while 
only 54 per cent of the poorest pu- 
pils had a satisfactory attendance. 
The best pupils had in no instance 
a really bad attendance record while, 
among the poorest pupils, a consid- 
erable number represented a bad at- 
tendance record. 

The implications of these data are 
that, in attendance accounting, there 
may be innumerable “leads” and sug- 
gestions for the pupil counselor. As- 
suredly, the 46 per cent of the pupils 
having poor attendance need coun- 
seling with respect to both their at- 
tendance and school achievement. 
If this relationship is as direct as is 
indicated here, the counselor might 
well be concerned with both factors. 

In attendance accounting, then, 
may be an expedient way of deter- 
mining those pupils who may be 
subjects for the counseling service. 
The diagnosis of the attendance dif- 
ficulty may well be the point of 
departure in discovering the peculiar 
needs of the individual. The idea 
presented here, then, is for the school 
to recognize the advantages in co- 
ordinating the work of the attend- 
ance officers and the counselors. For 
the benefit of all school workers, 
this thought is emphasized: the per- 
sonality flights, which are slightly 
suggestive of the temperament of the 
traditionally officious truant officer, 
should on all occasions be discarded 
in favor of the kindly attitude of the 
wise and effective educational coun- 
selor. 
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The Supervisor’s Serenade 
Sing heigh, heigh, ho 
To supervise they go 
They grab a look 
While in their books 
The caustic comments grow. 
The modern superintendent knows his peda- 
gogery and his latest teacher models have per- 
sonality. The 1940 principals are hepped with 
zeal to “guide” but the modern supervisor 
takes the whole works in her stride. 
So, dearies, watch your vowels with care (don’t 
bite, don’t snap, don't yell) and keep your self- 
possession (don’t shriek or don’t rebel) and 
have your plan book ready (it doesn’t mean a 
thing) and keep your voices charming (and 
your kiddies penciling.) 
Sing heigh, ho, hum 
The supervisors come 
They rare and tear 
And rend their hair 
Oh, ho, ho, hum. 
The modern superintendent is full of codicils. 
He never quits his budget or his everlasting 
bills. The principals call meetings and then 
they lose their zest; they toil not, nor do they 
spin, they simply sit and rest. 
But the modern supervisor is far from being 
slow. She’s up, she’s down, she’s in, she’s out, 
she’s always on the go. Let others spend the 
weary day to make dumb minds more wise. 
Give her a five cent notebook and she’s off to 
supervise. 

e °@ 


ULY. The sturdy ship, Education, enters 
the doldrums. Lexicographers define 
the doldrums as the period abounding in 
squalls, calms and light baffling winds. 
The educational squalls of July are 
emitted by those penny-pinching school ex- 
ecutives who so optimistically made up their 
summer budgets without allowing for extra 
maintenance. Under the impact of gentle 
rains from heaven, leaks grow in the best 
padded roofs. Warmed by a benign sun, 
mortar falls away from the bricks. Janitors 
take their vacations. Grass grows luxuri- 
antly on the school lawns. The school as- 
sumes the aspect of an invaded country. 
Pro Bono Publico writes his monthly letter 
to the local editor asking why these things 


must be. In lieu of more exciting news the 
epistle is given front page position. "Tis all 
good clean vacation fun. 

The calms of July are caused by the per- 
nicious anemia which unexpectedly strikes 
the pedagogical bank account. Long before 
its expected demise, actuarially speaking, the 
pay check sinks slowly into a comatose con- 
dition. There are no donors of new life 
blood and even the garage man on the 
corner is unsympathetic when the peda- 
gogical flivver rattles up for its 2 gallons of 
gas and a pint of oil. 

The light baffling winds of July are 
puffed by the college professors secure and 
omniscient in their snug summer sessions. 
In seaworthy fashion, these old sailors veer 
hither and yon dipping their prows into 
the vast uncharted oceans of educational 
psychology and what else gives three credits. 


AM a school teacher. 

I have no great wealth as wealth is 
measured in the market place and yet | 
have the gains which come from content- 
ment, the riches that accrue from a pur- 
poseful life, the satisfactions that result from 
accomplishment. 

I have no friends in high places to smooth 
my path and open for me the doors of 
preferment but I hold the friendship of 
scores of humbler ones who love me with 
a deeper devotion than money or influence 
can buy. 

I teach boys and girls. I may never win 
the accolade given to the doers of daring 
deeds nor may I gain the plaudits of the 
multitude. No learned laws or treaties carry 
my name and yet I contribute to the essence 
of democracy which will safeguard and pro- 
tect the land I love. Though I am no 
prophet or seer, mayhap, I mold something 
of the future and shape a part of what is 
to be. 

I am a school teacher. When I pass away 
yet shall I live. For I shall live in the hearts 
and minds of some who come after me. 
Vouched for and guided by those who are 
purer in heart than I, unafraid I walk 
with God. 
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Trends in Science Teaching 
























The distillation of crude oil and the refining of gasoline in the laboratory 
are directly related to the oil production and industries in the Saginaw area. 


F ANY part of our curriculum is 
forward-looking, it should be 
The little 
realizes how advances in science ap- 


science. average citizen 
plied to industry have influenced eco 
nomic planning, taxation, capital and 
labor, consumers’ problems, what he 
eats, what he wears and how he 
works. Only a few days ago, the head 
of one of our largest corporations 
told me that a man six months away 
from a plant was not well enough 
informed to instruct youth. 

We are concerned most about the 
future because we have to spend the 
rest of our lives there. Too many 
of our teachers are backward-looking 
because so much of their training has 
been based on the past. They are sO 
absorbed in routine that they forget 
about the world around them. They 
their initial 
training. Teachers of today should 


are too satisfied with 


have a better conception of science; 
they should keep in closer touch 
with what is going on in industries 
and in they 


research laboratories; 


must keep pace with the leaders if 


the school is to function in modern 
civilization. 
About ten took 


“stock.” Saginaw, Mich., is 90 per 


years ago, we 
cent industrial. Ten per cent of our 
graduates go to college; the rest are 
largely absorbed by industry. With- 
out question, students going to col- 
lege have their basic training in 
but 
majority of the boys and girls, in 


science well defined, here a 
their homes, on the streets, in rela- 
tion to the work of their parents and 
even in the schools, had continuous 
contact with some phase of practical 
science. When we surveyed our cur- 
riculum, we found even less science 
instruction than in former years. En- 
rollments in chemistry and, particu- 
larly, in physics were decreasing; 
they had become elective subjects. 
Parents, particularly mothers, warned 
their children not to 
subiects because they had found them 
difficult. 

Science and the machine had at- 
tracted the majority from rural to 
urban areas. Industry used danger- 


elect science 





ous machines where children could 
not visit and watch the process of 
manufacture as their parents had 
done as children when the process 
was simple. The chores and tinker- 
ing jobs about the home were no 
more. Education had lapsed into 
assuming that the child was. still 
close to nature, the varied experiences 
of the farm and of the home. Truly, 
much of the beginning of our de- 
velopment here in America grew out 
of the swift comquest of a continent 
rich in natural advan- 
tages. 

It has always seemed to me for- 
tunate that Thomas 
Henry Ford and a 
responsible for our great industrial 
development dropped out of school 
before they became regimented in the 
old type instruction. Too 
much formal instruction often de- 
stroys initiative and curbs genius. 


educational 


Edison and 


host of others 


school 


Today the basis of science teaching 
should be the drawing out of natural 
giving pupils the 
liberty of experimentation and_ the 


endowment by 


development of ideas. Certainly, the 
basic principles must be mastered 
but not be stopped there to discour- 
age wide opportunity for application 
and experimentation. The urge for 
mastering basic principles is real 
when there is a felt need. With toys 
and a host of ready-made appliances 
available for children, the emphasis 
is on tearing them down to see how 
they work but little attention is given 
to “reconstruction.” 

Much was learned here in America 
because necessity forced men and 
women to construct machines. Mod- 
ern science teaching finds a large 
place for each pupil to identify him- 
self with the construction of a ma- 
chine or a miniature model that 
really works, or the testing of mate- 
rials or other processes built, perhaps, 
in a crude way with the materials 
at hand but involving an understand- 
ing of the basic principles. 

Trips to industry are an essential 
part of teaching. Motion pictures, 
other available visual materials and 
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CHESTER F. MILLER 


Superintendent, Saginaw, Mich. 


models are distinct aids. Ideas should 
sprout in the laboratory. Trips to 
plants before pupils are “conditioned” 
for them usually result in a quag- 
mire of pupil indifference. Modern 
science builds on theory and semi- 
concrete objects and then braces it 
with facts and firsthand information. 
Alert teachers have been doing this 
for years but never before have they 
had material for 
observation and examination in their 
The air we breathe, the 
process of burning, rusting, resuscita- 
aviation, 


such a wealth of 


own cil . 


tion, divers, sewage dis- 
posal and as many other common 
uses of oxygen can be isolated. The 
pulmotor, blowtorch, welding and 
cutting, the process of cooking fats 
prepared by use of hydrogen all vital- 
ize science for pupils. In a similar 
way, each branch of science enables 
a child to explore his aptitudes and 
abilities in determining his vocation. 
Then the intensity of his training 
naturally moves along the line of his 
choice. 

Enough science instruction has not 
included in trade education. 


The pupil in the lower levels of abil- 


been 


ity, recently forced into our schools, 
live in 
will necessarily be compelled to know 


must a scientific world and 
enough science to adapt himself to 
his environment. To meet this chal- 
lenge, modern science teaching is 
now being adjusted to different levels 
of pupil ability. With all this em- 
phasis on science, each teacher must 
ever be mindful that pupils must 
workable 


intelligent and 


philosophy for living in a modern 


have an 


world and in democratic society. 

sufh- 
ciently recognized the major prob- 
lems confronting society in which 


Science instruction has not 


science may help. The social con- 
sequences have made it evident that 
we must which 
society is dependent upon natural 
resources and upon technology. Mod- 


stress the way in 


ern science teaching is extending its 
range to practical problems of all 
kinds, including an understanding 
of the physiology of the human body 
and conditions of personal and _so- 


Testing vinegar and fruit for acidity in the school laboratory. 





Modern 


science teaching is extending its range to practical problems of all kinds. 


cial health, as well as to psychological 
But an 
understanding of the place of science 


ands ciological problems. 


in influencing our own social living 
is not enough. Within the year we 
are the part 
playing in the transformation of the 
whole world. 


amazed at science 1S 


Today our science curriclum be- 
gins in the kindergarten and extends 
through each grade. Much of the 
instruction is designed as a substitute 
for the natural environment which 
modern civilization has removed. 
Much of it is correlated with other 
subjects in the curriculum and all 
instruction involves social implica- 
tions. Modern trends require that 
the various subjects which make up 


the science curriculum be better co- 
ordinated and interrelated in a cur- 
riculum that trains a socially efficient 
individual. We must recognize that 
modern society has the task of edu- 
cating all the citizenry with a liberal, 
broad background. There is no rea- 
son why we cannot educate the aver- 
age or even the below average citizen 
in accordance with his ability as well 
as give basic training to the special- 
ist and the scholar. What is impor- 
tant is to have the student of science 
acquire a scientific attitude and a 
more rational attitude toward  so- 
cial problems; to have him appreciate 
the applicability of scientific methods 
to investigation of all questions of 
fact that confront him. 





Educating the consumers of the future. Testing clothing samples in the 
laboratory to determine their cotton, wool and synthetic fiber contents. 
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Above: Chemistry laboratory with recitation space for 36 pupils. Opposite page: Biology or life sciences laboratory. 


Needed: Flexibility 


HE last dec ide has seen a 
marked increase in the utiliza- 
tion of high school buildings and 


Decreasing budgets and 
enrollments 
have made higher utilization manda 
Some of the means that it has 


equipment, 


increasing high school 


tory. 


been to in order to 


obtain this higher degree of utiliza- 
tion have had restrictive effect upon 


necessary use 


the program of education but one 
means of obtaining greater utiliza- 
tion, namely, the elimination of the 


“frozen laboratory,” has resulted in a 
better teaching situation. 
The term 


“frozen laboratory” has 


been coined to describe the room so 
highly specialized that it could be 
purpose only. Con- 
spicuous examples were the old types 
of laboratories for physics and chem- 
istry which, by virtue of the type of 


used for one 


construction and the fixed equip- 
ment, were suitable only for formal 
laboratory work in one field. The 


layout of such rooms Was copied 
originally from the colleges and uni- 
In college organization the 
specialized labora ‘tory, used 
the lecture room capable of 
seating 400 or an 
efficient teaching device permitting a 
high utilization, The 


versities, 
highly 
with 

500 students, was 


percentage of 


duplication of such laboratories in 
the high schools not only resulted in 
utilization but en- 
couraged teaching methods not well 
adapted to this educational level. 
Only occasionally were such rooms 
used for more than half of the time 
which the utilization 
fell as low as 20 per cent were not 
uncommon. 

The revisions that have taken place 
in recent years in the laboratory can- 
not be understood if we ignore the 
fact that there has been a decided 
change in the field of emphasis and 
demand. This change is in part an 
outgrowth of the longer school life 
of the average pupil. Ten years ago 
the chances that a boy in the ninth 
grade would complete senior high 
school were approximately 1.0 to 2.5. 
In other words, only slightly more 
than 40 per cent persisted through 
the twelfth At present the 
odds are reversed. The junior high 
pupil has a 2 to 1 chance of com- 
pleting senior high school. 


The of 


waste a nd le Ww 


and cases in 


grade. 


necessity educating so 


many additional pupils has crowded 
our high schools in many cases be- 
capacity. 


Nat- 


yond the limit of their 





VIERLING KERSEY 


Superintendent of Schools, Los Angeles 


urally, the former selective process 
has not operated and a much smaller 
percentage of the present student 
body is interested in the technical 
aspect of science. Enrollments in 
biology and general science have far 
outstripped those in chemistry and 
physics. In certain types of schools, 
it has been necessary to break down 
the old classifications and to offer 
courses in advanced general science. 
Agriculture has become a part of the 
biology course and provides the 
scientific approach for many pupils. 

Although many of the pupils com- 
pleting high school may lack both 
the interest and the preparation for 
technical science they are likely to 
bring an ever-increasing knowledge 
of practical science, owing to the 
popular magazines, the enrichment 
of the elementary curriculum and 
the general spread of scientific 
knowledge. This background makes 
it possible to spend less time on 
fundamental ground work and more 
on practical aspects and applications. 
One of the net results of the change 
in scientific offering has been to 
stress usefulness more than theory. 
To meet the needs of this enlarged 
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group of high school pupils, a more 
flexible type of laboratory and a less 
formal program have been required. 

The type of laboratory that has 
been developed in the Los Angeles 
high schools is usable for classes in 
biology, physiology, botany, general 
science or recitation in other sub- 
jects. The dimensions are 23 by 45 
feet including 7 feet for storerooms. 
Such rooms are usually built in pairs, 
with a common storeroom between, 
in which case it is usually possible 
to consolidate the storage space and 
to devote more space to classroom 
purposes. 

The propagating tables are in the 
rear of the room and at the side next 
to the windows with the aquarium 
near the front of the room. Each 
pupil table is planned for two pupils, 
making a total capacity of 36. The 
pupil tables, which measure 2 by 5 
feet with the top 30 inches from the 
floor, are equipped with gas outlets 
and are arranged for both laboratory 
work and recitation. The demonstra- 
tion table in the front of the room 
is provided with a sink, gas and elec- 
tric outlets; it is divided into two 
parts, so that one portion can be 


wheeled into the storeroom for stock- 
ing or returning supplies. Except for 
the demonstration table, the only 
sinks provided are in the rear of the 
room. 

Electric outlets are provided at 
both the front and rear of the room 
for projection and radio. The gen- 
eral science room, as provided in 
junior high schools or six year 
schools, where such rooms are neces- 
sary, is a simplified form of the 
biology laboratory. 

The physics laboratory follows 
closely the general plan of the 
biology laboratory and is adapted 
for classes in physics, advanced 
science, general science or classroom 
recitation in any subject. More stor- 
age space is needed for apparatus 
but the classroom space is the same 
and the type of table is similar to 
that used for biology. A dark room 
and I-beam for suspension are two 
features not found in the other 
laboratories. 

Physics tables are equipped with 
electrical outlets providing both 
direct and alternating currents at 
various voltages. The switchboard is 
designed to offer a wide range of 


Vie UNIT = 45-O° 


applications in a compact space at a 
reasonable cost. The board is approx- 
imately 30 inches wide, 64% inches 
high and 20 inches deep. It may be 
installed through a wall or may be 
free standing. In either case the rear 
of the board is enclosed in wire mesh 
so that individual items of equip- 
ment and the wiring system may be 
studied. 

The equipment includes one mo- 
tor-generator set (% h.p.) with field 
rheostat to produce voltages from 
approximately 15 to 125 volts. Five 
voltage selector dial switches for 
D.C. circuits on instructor’s and 
pupil tables give voltages from 2.4 
to 12.0. A 10 cell storage battery with 
a dry plate battery charger provides 
the direct current. A panel and six 
circuits supply alternating current to 
each pupil table. 

Two methods of obtaining flexibil- 
ity in the chemistry laboratory are 
possible. In working out an entirely 
new plant, it would probably be 
preferable to install a type of equip- 
ment that would permit visibility 
and make it possible to use the entire 
room for recitation. In an extensive 

(Continued on page 46) 
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Setup for Science 


GUNN 


Principal, Central High School, Detroit 


THOMAS J. 


N VIEW of the tremendous sci- 
| entific progress that has charac- 
terized the last decade, greater de- 
mands have been placed upon our 
school systems. How little did we 
dream ten years ago that trains 
would maintain constant schedules 
with speeds approximating 100 miles 
per hour; that automobiles would be 
traveling over the highways at the 
enormous speeds of 70 to 80 miles 
per hour, or that the airplane would 
so revolutionize warfare as to throw 
practically all former military strategy 


. 


and tactics into the discard? These 
trends toward speeding up transpor- 
tation and all other phases of living 
have brought an ever-increasing de- 
mand upon the scientific knowledge 
and skills of our youth today. 

As a great industrial center Detroit 
is attempting to meet these demands 
through its school system by better 
equipping pupils with scientific 
knowledge and skills. Starting in the 
elementary school, science is intro- 
duced in the form of nature study. 
Here the pupil is made conscious of 
his surroundings and also of his 
power to analyze natural objects and 


phenomena in terms of pleasure and 
profit, both vital and economic; to 
eliminate the impulses of unneces- 
sary fear, and to increase enjoyment 
in the outdoors and appreciation of 
references to nature in literature and 
art. 

In the intermediate school, from 
the seventh through the ninth grades, 


Descriptive 


Subject 


General Biology (1) 
General Biology (2) 
Physiology 
Physiography 
Descriptive Chemistry 
Descriptive Physics 


College Preparatory Courses 


Subject 


Biology (1) 
Biology (2) 
Chemistry (1) 
Chemistry (2) 
Physics (1) 
Physics (2) 


Number 


Left: Teaching the parts of the 
flowers to a group of botany pu- 
pils, Central High School, Detroit. 


general science is taught. The pur- 
pose of this is to provide for the 
health of the pupil, to continue train- 
ing in the fundamental processes, to 
assist pupils to perform their social- 
civic duties, to guide future citizens 
in profitable use of their leisure time 
and to train pupils for vocational life. 
To accomplish these objectives a com- 
plete course of studies has been pre- 
pared and put into operation. Two 
periods weekly are devoted to general 
science during the full three years of 
intermediate school attendance. 
Teaching methods now employed in- 
clude the use of reference textbooks, 
tests, study guides, visual aids, library 
reports, current events in the field of 
science and display material. 

With the fundamental scientific 
knowledge thus acquired in the ele- 
mentary and intermediate schools, 
the pupil is now prepared to enter a 
more intensive study of science in 
high school. There are two types of 
pupils that the high school must 
serve, those who expect to leave 
school at the end of the twelfth grade 
and those who expect to attend col- 
lege. To serve the needs of these 
pupils two distinct science courses are 
offered: (1) descriptive nonlabora- 
tory courses, designed to give pupils 
a general knowledge of the whole 
scientific field, and (2) college pre- 
paratory courses that will enable pu- 
pils to meet college entrance require- 


Courses 


of Classes Enrollment Class Average 


7 yay 39 
7 282 40 
2 77 39 
2 83 42 
l 40) 40 
l a4 44 


Number of Classes Enrollment Class Average 


8 307 38 
7 256 37 
6 175 30 
5 166 33 
3 76 25 
5 133 27 
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Right: An experiment in physics. 
Below: A demonstration in the 
high school chemistry laboratory. 


ments. The accompanying tables 
show the distribution of these groups 
in Central High School. Pupils tak- 
ing the descriptive courses meet five 
times a week for forty minute pe- 
riods; pupils taking college prepara- 
tory courses meet for four forty 
minute periods per week and, in 
addition, they have two forty-five 
minute laboratory periods. 

Enrollment totals 3217 of which 
1910 are taking the sciences; this 
means that 60 per cent of the total 
enrollment are taking science courses. 
In order to provide proper instruc- 
tion for these two divisions, two 
biology classrooms are provided for 
demonstrations and recitations for 
both types of pupils. 

There are also two biology labora- 
tories for the college preparatory pu- 
pils. Each room has eight tables and 
a teacher-demonstration desk. The 
rooms are furnished with individual 
drawers in which are dissecting 
equipment, laboratory manuals and 
drawing paper. Adjoining the labo- 
ratories 18 a stock room containing 
MICrOSCOPEes, micro-projectors, manl- 
kins, preserved specimens and other 
materials. 

Physiology and physiography 
classes meet in the biology and chem- 
istry classrooms. Chemistry courses 





for both types of pupils are taught in 
two classrooms. Both are provided 
with common reagents and other ma- 
terials for demonstration purposes. 

The college preparatory pupils have 
one laboratory and an adjoining stock 
room for chemical supplies of all 
descriptions. Pupils work in pairs; 
each pair is provided with a locker 
and cupboard in which they keep 
their standard materials. 

There is one physics classroom for 
demonstration and recitation pur- 
poses. This room is supplied with 





experimental materials for use in 
mechanics, heat, sound, electricity 
and magnetism. 

The physics laboratory for college 
preparatory pupils has eight tables 
and an adjoining stock room. Each 
table is provided with gas and elec- 
trical outlets for both A.C. and D.C. 
currents. The more expensive equip- 
ment, such as meters, x-ray, photo- 
electric cell, spectrascope and resona- 
tors, is kept in the stock room and 
is available upon request. Both the 
physics laboratory and demonstration 
room are provided with dark shades 
for carrying out experiments and 
demonstrations of light and sound. 

In order further to visualize the 
scientific courses a great number of 
commercial products are procured 
from the many industries of the com- 
munity. The visual education depart- 
ment supplies numerous films on 
science. There is also a science club 
which permits the pupils to work on 
projects closely correlated with met- 
ropolitan industries. This club ar- 
ranges trips through Detroit factories 
as a part of its regular activities. 

It is probably true that because the 
Detroit schools are located in one of 
the largest manufacturing centers of 
the world, their educators are fully 
aware of the tremendous part that 
science plays in the progress of our 
modern world and, accordingly, they 
have placed great emphasis upon the 
teaching of this subject. 
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The Question of Equipment 


HE well-planned science labora- 
tory satisfies two criteria. It is 
adequate for the work to be 
and it is not necessarily 


fully 
done in it 
expensive. 

To be fully adequate for the work 
to be done in it, this laboratory must 
usually be able to accommodate high 
school courses 1n general science, bi- 
ology, chemistry and physics. Labo- 
ratory work in agriculture and even 
some other high school subjects also 
may be here. The present 
tendency is for the science class to 
spend more time in testing various 
materials and less time in performing 
lists of experiments formerly so uni- 
versally required. The nature and 
extent of these new laboratory activi- 
with different school 
programs. It would be difficult to 
determine all laboratory work that is 
to be laboratory. 
Fortunately, forecast is not 
necessary for planning purposes be- 


done 


ties may vary 


done in a given 


such a 


cause the new test or experiment may 
be done in any well-equipped labora- 
tory even if the addition of some new 
apparatus is necessary. Certainly, this 
is true 1n most instances. 

Laboratory experimentation is not 
all of a high school science program 
and all experimentation is not done 
by pupils. The instructor performs 
demonstration experiments. The 
tendency seems to be for the instruc- 
tor to perform more demonstration 
experiments than formerly. This 
saves time and often eliminates cer- 
tain hazards to the class. Much time 
is spent in lecture instruction. 

Obviously, if it is necessary to take 
the class to a different room or even 
a different part of the same room 
when the instructor changes from 
one of activities to another, 
time is lost with the change. On the 
laboratory 


these 
other hand, if the y is so 
planned that such changes may be 
made in the activities without a 
change from one room to another or 
even from one pupil station to an- 
other, the instructor may make such 
changes with more freedom and 
without sacrifice of time or confusion 


to the class. Hence, such a laboratory 


arrangement not only is much more 
desirable educationally, but may be 
more economical of building space, 
furniture and equipment. 

The accompanying laboratory plan 
No. 5 was planned for such multiple 
use. This laboratory has proved sat- 
isfactory for junior and senior high 
school science classes in general sci- 
ence, biology, chemistry and physics 
as well as for other science activities. 





Equipment for Multiple Use 
Laboratory 


Instructor's Desk 

Aquarium 

Pupils’ Tables 

Fume Hood 

Sections of Cupboard Storage 
(24 cupboards each) 
Germinating Bed 

Shelf 

Stools 

Pupils’ Chairs 


Instructor's Chair 


w—-a—— 


—AO— — 





Pupils’ table No. 15 was designed 
especially for this laboratory plan and 
specific: illy for the requirements men- 
tioned. This table serves six pupils, 
all seated on one side of the table 
facing the front of the laboratory. 
The table is 15 feet long, 30 inches 
wide and 31 inches high. It provides 
gas, water and electric service at each 
pupil station. It is equipped with 
three sets of removable metal up- 
rights with wood crossbar. The table 
has six notebook drawers. Reagent 
racks are provided at each end of the 
table. These may be omitted and the 
reagents may be placed in small rub- 
ber trays. Three such trays placed on 
alternate tables will place the re- 
agents within reach of each pupil 
station. The traygmay then be put 
in the storeroom until needed again, 
leaving the laboratory free of this 
material when it is not needed. 

The aquarium No. 2, illustrated, 
may be more elaborate than neces- 
sary for many science departments. 
A small aquarium or several small 
ones without water supply and drain- 
age may be obtained at less cost. 


, 


Any instructor’s desk which pro- 
vides the usual services will be sat- 
isfactory. In equipping some labora- 
tories when funds were not available 
for all of the equipment in the plan, 
a classroom teacher’s desk has been 
substituted for the science instructor’s 
desk. The science instructor has then 
used the pupils’ table in the front of 
the laboratory for demonstration ex- 
periments. 

The wall shelf is convenient for 
work with microscopes. The fume 
hood may be omitted except when 
the work in chemistry necessitates its 
use. The germinating bed is often 
omitted. It should be included only 
when its use is necessary in the spe- 
cific school program to be housed. 

This laboratory offers a maximum 
in multiple use. The services pro- 
vided at each pupil station necessi- 
tate a minimum of moving about the 
laboratory during laboratory work. 
The class may be called to lecture 
from laboratory work without loss of 
time and with no confusion. Experi- 
mentation may be resumed imme- 
diately after a demonstration experi- 
ment or a lecture interval. Because 
the pupils are all seated at desk- 
height tables facing the front of the 
room, the laboratory makes a good 
recitation room when not being used 
for science classes. 

Such multiple service makes for 
economy of building space and furni- 
ture. Often the saving in building 
space makes it possible for adequate 
furniture to be supplied with a lim- 
ited budget. 

Building area per pupil station is 
low in plan No. 5. A comparison of 
this plan with other multiple use 
laboratories will show that less room 
space is required for this plan than 
with other plans which provide the 
same facilities." 

Such a laboratory plan seems both 
adequate and economical. The use 
of two or more such laboratories in 
the same high school building has 
proved equally satisfactory. 


*Nashville, Tenn.: Interstate School Building 
Service, Proceedings and Approved Suggestions, 
1931. Pp. 77-113. 
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Instructor’s Desk No. 1 
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Aquarium No. 2 


Pupil Table No. 15 is 15 feet long, 30 inches wide, 31 inches 
high. The top is of birch with black acidproof finish and 
the body is of white oak. There is a lead lined trough on 
top having a lead lined trap leading to the floor. Fixtures 
include 3 single pantry cocks, 3 double gas cocks, 3 double 
electric outlets on front rail and 3 sets of metal uprights. 


Aquarium No. 2 is 36 inches long, 30 inches wide, 54 inches 
high. Construction: Top is 1% inch birch, black acidproof 
finish, and the body is of white oak. The aquarium tank 
is 32 by 18 by 18 inches. A smaller one is less expensive. 


Instructor’s Desk No. 1: 60 inches long, 30 inches wide, 
34 inches high. Three drawers each measure 131% inches 
wide, 7% inches high, 20% inches deep. One drawer meas- 
ures 2214 by 41% by 20 inches. The cupboard measures 
1434, by 26% by 24! inches. The stone sink measures 18 by 
15 by 1234 inches. Top is of birch with black acidproof fin- 
ish; body, oak. Fixtures include 1 single pantry cock, 1 
double gas cock, 1 set metal uprights and 3 burette rods. 
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Isometric drawing of the biology 
department of the new high 
school at Lansing, Mich. Left to 
right: biology classroom, work 
rooms and biology laboratory. 
Conservatory is in the foreground. 
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Biology Rooms at 


N DESIGNING the new Lansing 

High School at Lansing, Mich., 
preliminary plans were drawn for a 
science department that would house 
a good academic program. These 
were then restudied with special ref- 
erence to the needs of the larger 
group not working for college en- 
trance certification. 

It was this restudy that brought 
out the need for photography suites 
in connection with the chemistry de- 
partment; for the science museum to 
store the collection of machines and 
scientific apparatus, such as radios, 
engines, clocks, automobile assem- 
blies, remote controls and indicating 
instruments; for the radio room, and 
for making the physics workroom 
adaptable for a hobby and darkroom 
for photography for this department. 

The biology department comprises 
a laboratory and one classroom, with 
a workroom and a storeroom be- 
tween and a glass roofed conserva- 
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tory adjacent on the second floor. 
There are also a taxidermy workroom 
and taxidermy museum off the bi- 
cycle room in the basement. The 
outside ramp entrance serving the bi- 
cycle room gives convenient access 
to the taxidermy rooms. 

The accompanying isometric 
sketch of the biology rooms on the 
second floor illustrates some of the 
unusual functional developments for 
this new school. Provision had to be 
made for 320 pupils in the biology 
classes. The reason for this large 
number is not hard to find, for the 
teachers of this department have 
earned a reputation as lovers of sci- 
ence in nature. One of them is an 
expert taxidermist and maker of lan- 
tern slides and models of animal and 
bird life. He has served as counselor 
for the taxidermy club for some 
years. The marvelous exhibits cov- 


Lansing 


Y, 









WARREN 5S. 


HOLMES 


Architect, Lansing, Mich. 


ering the walls in the present class- 
rooms attest to the interests and skill 
of pupils and teachers in this de- 
partment. 

These exhibits are both rare and 
valuable. There are a mounted pair 
of anteaters, a buffalo head, wild goat 
head and moose head, each worth 
$100 or more. There are cases con- 
taining mountings of game birds, 
owls, an eagle, squirrel, monkeys, 
beaver, porcupine, tiger cub and baby 
lion. Mounted on artistic frames are 
eel, sailfish, a 16 pound fresh water 
pike, peacock, deer heads and a great 
variety of turtles, frogs and alligators. 
There are models of prehistoric ani- 
mals made to scale, a giant lizard 5 
feet long, a dinosaur scale model 6 
feet long, innumerable models of cell 
life and cases of mounted insects and 
butterflies. The prize is a pair of 


passenger pigeons worth several hun- 
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Key to plan at left: A and B, 
large taxidermal exhibit cases; C, 
reading case; D, display cases; E, 
teacher’s locker; F, tote tray cases; 
G, microscope case; H, small 
display cases; I, open shelving; J, 
sink and work counter; K, lino- 
leum; L, animal cages; M, work 
table and growing bin; N, pool; 
P, tile floor; Q, glass roof; R, stor- 
age cupboards; S, exhibit case. 


dred dollars, because the species is 
now extinct with, perhaps, only a 
half dozen pairs preserved in mu- 
seums. Then there is “Nature’s Cal- 
endar,” a museum case about 5 feet 
long in which the background and 
the animal and bird life are changed 
four times a year in keeping with the 
seasons. 

The first requirement is for pro- 
vision in the wall cabinets for the 330 
tote drawers (see “F” on accompany- 
ing drawing) for 10 classes with an 
average of 32 pupils each. This re- 
quires the equivalent of 10 sections 
of cabinets, each containing 33 draw- 
ers. Each section is 34 inches wide. 
These tote cabinets, with the micro- 
scope case, revolving blackboard and 
cases for miscellaneous specimens and 
apparatus for daily class use, take up 
practically all the available wall space 
within the pupil’s reach on the inside 
corridor wall and rear wall of the 
laboratory. 

Under the general supply table, 
which is 12 feet long, 4 feet wide 
and 3 feet high, are built cabinets to 
store the gallon jars containing the 
lobsters preserved in formaldehyde, 
one for each pupil. 

The balance of the storage needs 
is provided in the cabinets shown 
below the exhibit cases (R) and in 
the storeroom (J). 

Metal files, with letter file type 
drawers for use of the teachers, are 
placed in the workroom. A black- 
board utilizes the space on the front 
wall of the biology classroom. Pro- 
vision is made for rolling a screen 
for picture projection over it. The 
reading case (C) is built-in adjacent 
to the corridor door of the room. 

There still must be provision for 
the great store of biological material 
that has been collected, processed, 
labeled, mounted and systematized 
for class study by the teachers and 
their classes. This work, for the most 
part, is extracurricular, performed by 


















































pupil clubs out of regular school 
hours. 

Provision for most of this material 
is made in museum cases (A) built-in 
on both end walls of the laboratory, 
the rear wall of the classroom and 
the inside walls of both of these 
rooms above the 7 foot line. These 
cases vary in dimensions, some being 
6 inches deep and others, as much as 
30 inches deep. 

Three other cases, designed for 
large taxidermy specimens and ani- 
mal models, placed only 30 inches 
above the floor, deserve mention. 
One of these is 9 feet long, 4 feet 
high and 2 feet deep, located at the 
front of the laboratory (B). Another 
is 8 feet long, 4 feet deep and 5 feet 
high, located on the corridor opening 
off the storeroom, and the third is 
of similar dimensions but is 3 feet 
deep and is located on the corridor 
wall of the classroom (S). 

All of these museum cases are de- 
signed with plate glass fronts with 
the glass somewhat reduced in size 
in order to conceal backgrounds 
and environmental scenery and 
framework necessary to support the 
materials exhibited. The glass fronts, 
for the most part, are mounted in 
wood frames which are rabbeted to 
fit the cases tightly and secured with 
screws with tight fitting trap doors 
for inserting paradichlorobenzene 


used for mothproofing. Each case is 
lighted with a concealed tubular 
lamp operated from a switchboard 
convenient to the instructor so that 
he may light up any exhibit or speci- 
men to which he wishes to attract the 
attention of the class. The cases have 
wood backs for good appearance and 
convenience in attaching. 

The conservatory has a quarry tile 
floor and a semicircular tile pool 15 
feet in diameter. This pool is 30 
inches deep with a shelf at the water 
line for frogs and turtles. 

The animal cages (L) are shown 
in the upper corner of the conserva- 
tory and the growing bench (M) is 
located around the outside wall with 
ample space provided between the 
pool and this bench for large grow- 
ing specimens, such as the rubber 
tree and orange and banana trees. 

The exhibit material and the living 
and growing things in the conserva- 
tory, together with a color scheme 
designed to provide a harmonious 
background, go to make up a charac- 
teristic environment ideal for the bi- 
ology class. Results, equally fortu- 
nate, can be realized in other depart- 
ments, whether they be art or sci- 
ence, physical training or literature, 
if the teaching staff has encouraged 
its classes to create, collect and pre- 
serve subject matter pertinent to the 
courses taught. 
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Designed for the Small School 


Lincoln Consolidated School, Ypsilanti, Mich. 


HE physical sciences at Lincoln 

Consolidated School, Ypsilanti, 
Mich., are served by a three room 
suite. There is one room, 40 by 20 
feet, which is a combination class- 
room and laboratory. It has 
smaller rooms opening from it. One 
of these small rooms, approximately 
10 by 18 feet, is a combination office 
and apparatus room, while the other 
serves as a darkroom for work in 
light and photography. 


two 


The large room is equipped with a 
demonstration table and tablet arm 
chairs in the 20 feet adjacent to the 
storeroom, while the other 20 feet 
contain desks 
equipped to accommodate 24 pupils 
working in either physics or chemis- 
try. The rear end wall holds two 
shallow cases. The wall between is 
finished as a projection screen. Each 


six combination 


of these cases has bins in the lower 
section for stoppers and glass tubing 
while the upper section contains shal- 
low shelves for chemicals. The inside 
wall double near the 
demonstration table and three storage 
cases in the space remaining. All of 
these cases are furred to the ceiling to 
prevent dust accumulation. The win- 
dow ledge on the outside wall is a 
substantial shelf extending into the 
room approximately 15 inches. The 
double windows in this wall may be 


has a hood 
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darkened with heavy black curtains 
which are held against the wall by 
spring controlled wooden strips that 
form an integral part of the window 
frame. 

This setup has several distinct ad- 
vantages and few disadvantages. It 
is compact and flexible. All of it can 
easily be placed under the control of 
one teacher, yet it is sufficiently di- 
verse so that many different types of 
activity are possible at any time. 

Separate laboratory and classrooms 
would require 10 additional feet in 
combined room length to accommo- 
date the same number of pupils. 
Further, all of the space is available 
to a class during each class period. 
It is distinctly helpful in the develop- 
ment of usable and useful teaching 
methods and procedures. Demon- 
strations, followed by individual labo- 
ratory work, are instantly possible. 

The room is also well adapted to 
individualized procedures as its com- 
pactness makes all of its facilities 
instantly available while supervisory 
control remains with the instructor. 
The window ledge, while a small 
item, offers excellent working space 
for certain experimental work in 
light. The scheme of window dark- 
ening is efficient and easy to operate. 

It should be pointed out that this 
setup loses some of these advantages 
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when two physical science instructors 
are employed or when sections larger 
than those for which the room was 
planned are placed in it. Some minor 
changes in space allotment could be 
made advantageously, that is, larger 
darkroom space and smaller storage 
space would increase utility. How- 
ever, for the average school in the 
Middle West this plan, or a similar 
one, probably offers more educational 
facilities for each dollar expended 
than any plan yet devised. 

Although a specially equipped lab- 
oratory with work bench, running 
water, storage shelves and special dis- 
play cupboards is desirable for a 
room in which elementary science is 
to be taught, the average grade home- 
room can be reasonably well adapted 
for such work. A wall shelf can be 
added which will serve nicely as a 
display area for all of the objective 
material necessary in teaching grade 
science. Bulletin board space should 
be more extensive than for the aver- 
age classroom, since the use of pic- 
tures is desirable. 

Heavy shades should be added 
when using projection equipment, 
slide lanterns and opaque projectors 
or motion picture projectors. 

Easily constructed display cases to 
supplement the cases found in the 
average room and filing cases would 
complete the picture of what might 
be called the minimum requirements 
for an elementary science room. 
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Left: Floor plan and 
arrangement of the 
three room suite that 
serves as a combina- 
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bined room length to 
hold the same num- 
ber of pupils. The 
architect was Warren 
H. Holmes Company 
of Lansing, Mich. 
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Science 1n a Senior High 


HE physical science department 

of the West Side High School 
is fairly typical of relatively modern 
high schools in medium-sized cities, 
such as Newark, N. J., an industrial 
center of about 430,000 population. 
Also, in common with many, West 
Side High School operates on two 
sessions a day. This creates a science 
department of eleven teachers and 
four laboratory assistants who handle 
from 2350 to 2500 pupils each year, 


when Newark’s work in nutrition 
and safety is included. 
West Side High School was 


opened in September 1926, just after 
the spectacular influx into high 
schools was fairly under way. It is, 
therefore, neither the newest nor the 
oldest of Newark’s buildings, which 
now wrestle with a high school en- 
rollment of 19,000. 

The science department is housed 
on the third and top floor and in- 
cludes three groups of rooms, all 
either connecting or adjacent. In the 
chemistry unit the workroom serves 
also as the office of the department 
chairman, partial 
schedule of two or three classes a day 
and devotes the rest of his time to 
supervision, curriculum construction 
and evaluation and sundry depart- 
mental duties. The amalgamation of 
all the groups under one 
chairman, instead of three, wards off 
any potential departmental jealousies 
and has the added virtue of promot- 
ing economy. 

In the ordering of chemicals, for 
example, for biology, chemistry and 
through one department, 
there is a reduction in first costs and 
the costs of handling. For instance, 
duplication of apparatus is avoided, 
since one barograph or barometer 
suffices for physics, chemistry, 
eral science a biology, 
teacher wishes to use it. 


who teaches a 


science 


physics 


gen- 
too, if the 
In fact, the 
general science teacher draws upon 
each for nearly all of his 
apparatus. a few star charts 
and some physiographic maps are 
about all the extra material and 
equipment he needs. 

The regular teachers meet each day 
with five classes, averaging 35 pupils, 


division 
\ globe, 


STANLEY H. ROLFE 


Superintendent of Schools, Newark, N. J. 





No individual laboratory work is done by general science pupils at Newark. 


the full day including, in addition 
to this, a homeroom, one study class 
or corridor duty assignment, a lunch 
period and one free period. In addi- 
tion to the science courses, the de- 
partment also handles the instruction 
of about 550 pupils who take work 
in nutrition twice a week for each 
half year and of another 250 to 300 
pupils who take a general safety 
course twice a week each half year. 
While totals vary considerably, there 
will usually be found registered 
about 300 pupils in general science, 
700 in biology, 250 to 300 in physics 
and 300 to 350 in chemistry. 

The chemistry group in the layout 
of rooms consists of a laboratory, 
lecture room, supply room and the 
workroom, which also serves as office 
of the chairman. Forty pupils can 
be accommodated at the laboratory’s 
five tables, while supplies and reports 
are cared for in an adequate number 
of wall cabinets. An efficient blower 
system removes fumes. The large 
lecture room of the chemistry unit is 
equipped with a demonstration table, 
lantern and accessories. Raised seats 
of the side-arm variety enable pupils 


to look teacher’s 
table. 

In the lecture room of the physics 
section there is similar equipment for 
pupils and teacher, including dark 
shades, lantern stand and screen for 
projection work. The apparatus used 
is the standard equipment for in- 
dividual laboratory work and teacher 
demonstration. Although the physics 
lecture room is smaller than the 
room in the chemistry unit, the 
physics setup includes two labora- 
tories instead of the single one for 
chemistry. One has eight tables, each 
3 feet 8 inches by 6 feet with attached 
stools, and the other has ten. Each 
has storage and filing cabinets. 

In the smaller of the two labora- 
tories there is a direct current motor 
generator for voltage up to 150, plus 
batteries, which yield from 4 to 24 
volts, and a fully equipped switch- 
board. Alternating current voltage 
comes directly from regular public 
utility outlets. A workshop and stor- 
age room complete the physics divi- 
sion. 

For biology Newark’s West Side 
High School provides two labora- 


down upon the 
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tories with a preparation and grow- 
ing room between them. This grow- 
ing room is, in effect, a small green- 
house, having its own heating system 
for severe weather. It has plenty of 
space for seed germination and the 
growing of plants and more window 
space for plants is also available in 
each laboratory. 

Thirty-five to 40 pupils can work 
in each and both 
equipped with demonstration tables 
and facilities for slides and motion 
the usual apparatus and 


laboratory are 


pictures, 


chemicals and preserved and 
mounted specimens. A large num- 
ber of charts for physiology, botany 
and zoology is also on hand in the 


two biology laboratories. There are 
16 good compound microscopes, one 
binocular microscope and many pre- 
pared slides to complete the setup. 

Not previously listed are two regu- 
lar classrooms adjacent to the three 


groups of special science rooms 
which are also equipped with dem- 
These are 


regularly for general science and, 


onstration tables. used 





Needed: Flexibility 


(Continued from page 37) 


program of rebuilding, it has been 
necessary to conserve existing equip- 
ment, which in a chemistry labora- 
tory represents a large fraction of the 
total cost of the unit. It has proved 
possible and practicable to use the 
older type of table and to provide 
for a compact recitation space at the 
end of the room. By placing tables 
slightly closer together, this adjust- 
ment is made without materially in- 
creasing the total length of the room. 
One of the newer rooms so equipped 
takes the place of two rooms in the 
older buildings. The dimensions of 
the room are 23 by 48 feet, including 
the stockroom and office, with facili- 
ties for 36 pupils as a maximum. 
One of the most difficult problems 
in modernizing high school labora- 
tories has been the highly specialized 
cooking room. With the increasing 
realization of the importance of in- 
struction in dietetics and planning, 
it has become necessary to devise a 
room suitable both for laboratory 
work instruction. A plan 
worked out by teachers and depart- 
ment 1934 seems to com- 
bine a maximum number of desira- 


and for 
heads in 


ble features for both instruction and 
laboratory work. All fixed equip- 
ment is installed at the sides of the 
rooms, leaving an area of 13 by 35 
feet open for seats. When used for 
work in connection with 
cooking or dietetics or when avail- 
able for use in other subjects, chairs 
can be brought in. In building new 
schools, an additional foods labora- 
tory of this type can be built and 
equipped with the assurance that it 


lect ure 


is usable for general recitation pur- 
poses until needed in the specialized 
held. 

A further degree of flexibility is 
obtained by building the room ad- 
joining the cooking laboratory so 
that it can be divided with folding 
partitions. By this arrangement it is 
possible to have: (a) a small dining 
room and a recitation room suitable 
for classes in social arts; (b) a large 
dining room for public meetings; 
(c) a large recitation room. The in- 
increased flexibility of these units not 
only has increased the degree of 
utilization but has enlarged the 
range of constructive activities. 

Flexibility cannot be accomplished 
by mechanical devices for easy and 
inexpensive alterations. It is achieved 
rather through developing a room 
suited to a wide range of uses. It 
depends to a considerable extent on 
the size of the room, for a smal! 
room permits little variation in use. 

In the older organization, classes 
in natural science usually 
scheduled for three days of presenta- 
tion and two days of laboratory 
work. If the laboratory experiment 
issigned for the day was short, time 
was wasted. If it was too long to be 
completed, several days might elapse 
before work could be continued. 
With the present laboratory setup, it 
is possible to change quickly from 
demonstration to laboratory work if 
the educational situation demands it. 
Since explanation and experimenta- 
tion can be really integrated, the new 
type of laboratory has done much 
to promote learning. 


were 


when occasion arises, for other 
science work. 

In all the courses, except general 
science, both pupils and curriculums 
are differentiated in an effort to 
adapt the work to pupil needs. With 
the general science pupils, and gen- 
eral (or what Newark calls the civic 
curriculum) pupils, visual aids are 
used more extensively than with the 
college preparatory classes. No in- 
dividual laboratory work is done by 
general science pupils, learning being 
achieved through a combination of 
recitations, pupil or teacher demon- 
strations and special assignments. 

In chemistry three or four recita- 
tion periods and one or two double 
laboratory — periods scheduled 
while physics and senior biology pu- 
pils have four regular classes and 
one double laboratory period each 
week. In the laboratories the pupils 
begin experiments with both the 
teacher and one of the four assistants 
in the department present. They 
complete the experiment later under 
the assistant’s direction. This makes 
it possible for the regular teacher 
to teach five, instead of four classes, 
another economical phase of New- 
ark’s setup. All four of the assistants 
are college trained and usually are 
seeking to become regular teachers. 

It is the policy to count part of 
the experience the assistant gains 
towards the two years’ teaching ex- 
perience which Newark requires of 
all teachers seeking regular appoint- 
ments. At present, one of the as- 
sistants who works during the sec- 
ond or afternoon session teaches 
three classes while another assistant 
is handling one class. In general, the 
assistants check supplies and equip- 
ment, occasionally making repairs or 
even new pieces of apparatus, pre- 
pare demonstration materials, make 
solutions, supervise the clubs in the 
science field, clean equipment and 
move it from one laboratory to an- 
other on the hand trucks provided 
for the purpose. But most important, 
from the instructional standpoint, is 
the supervision of pupil laboratory 
work. 

It is the feeling in Newark that 
the departmental coordination under 
one head, with laboratory assistants 
as an integral part of the setup, gives 
us maximum teaching efficiency at 
a minimum cost. 


are 
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Planned for a Small 


FRANCIS W. BROWN 


Superintendent, Ottawa Hills, Ohio 


HE new Ottawa Hills High 

School, Ottawa Hills, Ohio, with 
its small enrollment of only 200 
pupils, needs only one science labora- 
tory. Since all pupils attend college, 
the academic standards are high and 
require thorough work in science. 

The science laboratory with its ad- 
joining storerooms was designed and 
equipped so as to have every facility 
for the effective teaching of physics, 
chemistry, biology, general science 
and consumer science. It is a com- 
pact, efhicient, high quality labora- 
tory for a small school and it includes 
the following features: 

1. A main _ laboratory-classroom, 
located at one end of the first floor 
of the building, is equipped with a 
lecture table and 28 tablet arm chairs 
at one end and laboratory desks for 
28 pupils at the other end. 

2. The lecture desk is 12 feet long 
and is unusually well equipped with 
a large assortment of drawers, cabi- 
nets, ceramic sink with hot and cold 
water, six double duplex electric out- 
lets for every type of current, natural 
gas, compressed air, three fume 
hoods, four upright rods, four bur- 
ette rods (all removable) and two 
asbestos heat pads. 

3. Compactly arranged in front of 
the lecture desk are 28 tablet arm 
chairs. This ensures every pupil a 
good view of all demonstrations and 
gives close contact between the in- 
structor and class for discussion, quiz 
or recitation. 

4. Pupil laboratory tables consist 
of six four-pupil tables and two two- 
pupil tables, completely equipped for 
any science. Each table has a sink 
with a disappearing faucet and cover; 
chemical reagent racks on the ends 
of the table; gas; electric switchboard 
outlets, which will supply any desired 
voltage of A.C. or DC.; locked 
drawers for storing individual chem- 
istry equipment; removable burette 
rods in place of ring stands; re- 
movable upright rods and crossbars 
for physics, and a sink overflow 
stopper so that pneumatic troughs 








Above: Main laboratory - class- 
room, equipped with 28 tablet 
arm chairs at one end and labora- 
tory desks for 28 pupils at the 
other end. Right: One of the 
equipment storerooms with closed 
cupboards to protect physics, elec- 
trical and other valuable apparatus 
from dust and tampering. Below: 
Another auxiliary room is a small 
greenhouse which half projects out 
of the building with growing beds 
on one side and storage space on 
the other. This conservatory has 
extra radiation for cold weather. 
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Rear of the main laboratory room 
showing location of switchboard 
pictured in close-up at right. 


are unnecessary. The table tops are 
entirely flat without gas outlets or 
any other obstruction breaking the 
Hat working surface. All tables have 
a top overhang and a toe space for 
convenience. Pupils’ keys are kept in 
a locked key case on the wall. 

5. A fume hood is unnecessary for 
most odorous experiments because 
the air change in the entire room is 
rapid. The ventilation system of the 
laboratory is separate from the rest 
of the building so that chemistry 
fumes do not disturb other classes. 
However, a fume hood is 


provided for poisonous experiments 


recessed 


in addition to the three removable 


fume installed 


hoods which can be 
on the lecture desk. 

6. For biology there is a micro- 
Other 
frequently 
done on this long counter, which is 


scope counter 40 feet long. 


spec ial experiments are 


equipped with gas and electricity, 
hot and cold water and flooded with 
natural light. 

’ Light can be controlled by clos- 
ing venetian blinds or the room can 
be darkened by lightproof 
window shades, which have their 
edges light a U-shaped 
metal track. 


heavy 
sealed in 


5. Opposite the windows are re- 
cessed cabinets from which pupils 
obtain a part of their apparatus, such 
as balances, weights, general science 
equipment and chemicals. Another 
cabinet is for notebooks and another, 





for biology dissecting trays. Also, 
there are recessed book shelves with 
ample capacity for science reference 
books and magazines. 

9. The main storage of equipment 
IS In two equipment storerooms from 
which chemicals 


apparatus or are 


dispensed to pupils through dutch 


doors. One of these rooms 1S 
equipped with closed cupboards to 
protect physics, electrical and other 
valuable apparatus from dust and 
tampering. In this room is a work 
bench equipped with gas, electricity 
and tools. Here broken and disabled 
apparatus can be repaired or new 
pieces built. Two other storerooms 
are equipped with open shelving for 
storage of chemicals. It is essential 
to keep chemical fumes away from 
delicate balances and other equip- 
ment which can be damaged by cor- 
rosion. 

10. One of the storerooms is used 
as an ofhce for the science instructor 


and another, which is lightproof, is 


used and equipped as a photographic 
darkroom. 

11. The fourth auxiliary room is 
a small greenhouse with glass front 
and top which half projects out of 
the building. This room has terrazzo 
floor, drain, growing beds on one 
side and, on the other side, a long 
cabinet with drawers and cupboards 
below for storage of pots, pans and 
garden tools. This cabinet also in- 
cludes a sink, hot and cold water, 
soil bins, plant storage chests and 
special compartments for storing 
plant trays. This conservatory room 
has extra radiation for cold weather. 

12. One end of the main labora- 
tory room is filled with blackboards 
and bulletin boards. On the other 
end of the room-is a book type alter- 
nator blackboard containing eight 
writing surfaces. 

13. Behind the lecture desk and 
adjacent to the book type blackboard 
is an electric switchboard of our own 
design. This switchboard will pro- 
duce A.C. and D.C. currents of any 
desired voltage and distribute them 
to the lecture desk, pupil tables, fume 
hood, darkroom, science repair bench 
or school shop. Variable A.C. is sup- 
plied from a 1% k.w. tapped trans- 
former and D.C. can be obtained 
from a 24 volt storage battery set or 
from a 1500 watt tube rectifier set, 
which supplies any voltage from 10 
volts D.C. to 150 volts D.C. of cur- 
rent with less ripple than a motor 
generator set. The switchboard cur- 
rents can be measured with the four 
meters mounted at the top of the 
panel. There is also included a ruby 
test light on a testing circuit so pupils 
can test for short circuits, grounds 
or open circuit. Every pupil circuit 
is separately fused. The locked glass 
doors in front of the switchboard 
prevent “tampering” but make it 
possible for the instructor to dem- 
onstrate its facilities and operations. 

14. In the ceiling are mounted 
four large iron rings, each capable 
of supporting 500 pounds. From 
these, pupils can hang long pendu- 
lums or a block and tackle for lifting 
heavy loads. 

15. The laboratory is equipped 
for radio experiments by having a 
roof aerial with aerial and ground 
outlets in the laboratory and all kinds 
of A.C. and DC. voltages available 


from the switchboard. 
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N THE preparation of a mathe- 

matics course of study for grades 
7 and 8 of the Detroit public schools, 
it was important to find out what 
kind of program of instruction 
teachers favored. A questionnaire 
was submitted to the teachers who 
were teaching mathematics in schools 
with departmentalized instruction. 
In this questionnaire representative 
trends and practices in mathematics 
teaching were described under four 
headings. The teachers were asked 
to answer five questions: 

1. Which of the foregoing trends 
in mathematics teaching is most 
nearly in harmony with your philos- 
ophy of education? 

2. Which of the foregoing plans 
are you able to approach in your 
teaching? 

3. If all the instructional material 
necessary were available under pres- 
ent working conditions, which of the 
foregoing plans would you favor? 

4. In your opinion, which of the 
foregoing plans was probably com- 
monest in Detroit twenty years ago? 

5. In your opinion, which of the 
foregoing plans should Detroit move 
toward in the next five or ten years? 

Summaries of representative trends 
in mathematics teaching in _par- 
ticular and in teaching in general 
were given A, B, C and D headings 
regardless of order of desirability. 
The teachers were asked to study 
these carefully and then to answer 
each of the foregoing questions. Fol- 
lowing are the descriptions of trends 
and practices that were formulated 
for the questionnaire: 

Pian A: One group of educators 
holds that the primary purpose of 
all education is the complete natural 
development of an individual. The 
members of this group think of the 
child as a sovereign individual and, 
hence, they do not make plans 
wholly for future citizenship but be- 
lieve that an individual who is able 
to solve the problem he meets today 
will thereby have equipped himself 
to solve those he will meet tomor- 
row. In other words, the purpose 
of school is to help the pupil do 
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In Building a Course of Study 


C. L. THIELE and IRENE SAUBLE 


better those things that he will do 
anyway. 

This group would not teach the 
separate subjects of mathematics as 
such but would have the pupil attack 
the problems on the intermediate 
school level; the pupils would draw 
upon social arithmetic, intuitive 
geometry, algebra or elementary trig- 
onometry. Hence, in solving these 
problems, the subjects would lose 
their identity as separate subjects. 
The teacher would guide the pupils 
in their discussions and direct them 
to the best sources to answer the 
questions that arise concerning their 
problems. Thus the problems in each 
school and, even in each class, would 
vary with the type of community and 
with the type of individuals. 

Pian B: Another group of educa- 
tors holds that the primary purpose 
of education is to make good citi- 
zens. The members of this group 
believe that mathematics will con- 
tribute to the making of a good 
citizen if the child knows arithmetic, 
algebra and geometry. Further, they 
believe that these subjects should be 


Director and Supervisor, Respectively, 
Exact Sciences, Detroit Public Schools 


taught as separate subjects and that, 
because the several subjects have 
been carefully and logically devel- 
oped, they should not be broken up 
but each should be taught as a 
science in itself. Applications of the 
principles of a subject to life situa- 
tions may be made by the teacher 
but that is not his primary task. In 
this conjunction reference is made 
to citizenship in the broadest sense. 
The teacher’s task is to see that the 
pupil has mastered the important 
facts and processes and has accepted 
the logical arrangement of the sub- 
ject. It is the responsibility of the 
pupil to select the principles of citi- 
zenship underlying the formation of 
each subject and to make applica- 
tions to the situations that he will 
meet later in life. 


Pran C: A third group also holds 
that the primary purpose of educa- 
tion is training for citizenship and 
that the teaching of mathematics 
offers great opportunity for such 
training. The members of this group 
believe that the mind is not made 
up of special faculties, that memory, 


Teacher Responses to Five Questions on Programs of Mathematics Instruction 








Number 
Teachers 


Question Responding 


Plan 





_ Total | Total 


A B Cc D |A&C|BED 





1. Which of the foregoing trends 
in mathematics teaching is 
most nearly in harmony with 132 
your philosophy of education? 


29 17 79 7 108 24 
22% | 18% | 60% | 5% | 82%) 18% 





2. Which of the foregoing plans 
are you able to approach in 144 
your teaching? 


56 
6% | 44% | 39% | 11% | 45% | 55% 





3. Ifallthe instructional material 
necessary were available under 
present working conditions, 
which of the foregoing plans 132 
would you favor? 


36 13 77 6 113 19 
27% | 10% | 58% | 5% | 86% | 14% 





4. In your opinion, which of the 
foregoing plans was probably 
commonest in Detroit twenty 127 
years ago? 


1 18 .... {108 1 126 
1% | 16% | .... | 88% 1% | 99% 





5. In your opinion, which of the 
foregoing plans should Detroit 
move toward in the next five 140 
or ten years? 








47 12 73 8 120 20 
34% | 8% | 52% | 6% | 86%) 14% 




















will and reasoning are not separate 
compartments of the brain that can 
be trained specifically but that all 
these traits act together to make up 
a personality. Further, they hold that 
the mathematics courses in social 
arithmetic, intuitive geometry, alge- 
bra and elementary trigonometry 
should be organized about activities 
that will develop citizenship qual- 
ities. They would choose those ac- 
tivities in a particular subject that 
are necessary to the pupil and in 
which he already has some under- 
standing and interest and they would 
carry the pupil into the realm of un- 
derstanding and appreciation of life 
about him. The teacher would plan 
definitely to show the relationship 
of principles in the various mathe- 
matics subjects to the problems dis- 
cussed, even at the expense of logical 
development of the subject. 


Believe in Mental Training 


Pitan D: A fourth group holds 
that the purpose of education is to 
develop in a pupil a cultural and 
carefully trained mind. Members of 
this group believe that those school 
subjects are best that provide for a 
maximum of mental training. Fur- 
ther, they believe that the mind is 
trained best through the classifica- 
tion and organization of the world 
of knowledge and that the learning 
of factual material, skills and proc- 
esses, and principles of mathematics 
develops the mind so that it is able 
to learn more easily and to retain 
better those things in life that are 
related to the subject taught. In the 
field of intermediate school mathe- 
matics they believe that social 
arithmetic, intuitive geometry, alge- 
bra and elementary trigonometry 
should be taught as separate sub- 
jects and that the emphases in these 
subjects should be placed upon the 
memorization and organization of 
knowledge. 

A few explanatory statements re- 
garding the points of view described 
under the A, B, C and D headings 
seem to be in order before submitting 
the questionnaire results. The fol- 
lowing statements represent a selec- 
tion of critical points included in the 
descriptions of trends and indicate 
the basic point of view held with 
respect to each. 

In plan A, intended to represent 
the best program of mathematics 
teaching, are such statements as: 
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“The teacher would guide the pupils 
in their discussions and direct them 
to the best sources to answer the 
questions that arise concerning their 
problems. Thus the problems in each 
school and even in each class would 
vary with the type of community 
and the type of individuals.” 

Under C, which is most like A, 
are the following significant state- 
ments: “They hold that mathematics 
courses should be organized 
about activities that will develop 
citizenship qualities. The teacher 
would plan definitely to show the 
relationship of principles in various 
mathematics subjects to the problems 
discussed.” 

Obviously, mathematics plays a 
more prominent part under plan C 
than under plan A. Activities and 
problems of everyday life would be 
utilized under both plans but the 
choice of these would be governed 
more by the mathematics to be 
taught under C than under A. 

Plan B is unquestionably third in 
order of desirability. The extent to 
which applications would be used 
and the purpose for which the 
mathematics content would be 
taught under plan B are indicated 
in the following extracts: “They be- 
lieve that these subjects should be 
taught as separate subjects. .. . Ap- 
plications of the principles of a sub- 
ject to life situations may be made 
by the teacher if he cares to... .” 


Favor Progressive Practices 


The results of the questionnaire 
are presented in the accompanying 
table in terms of the number and 
the per cent of the total number who 
checked each item. For example, in 
answering Question 1, 29 teachers, 
or 22 per cent of a total of 132 teach- 
ers, indicated plan A to be most 
nearly in harmony with their 
philosophy of education; 17, or 13 
per cent, checked plan B; 79, or 60 
per cent, plan C, and 7, or 5 per 
cent, plan D. In separate columns 
the totals for plans A and C, repre- 
sentatve of progressive practices, are 
matched with the totals for plans B 
and D, considered representative of 
less desirable practices. 

An analysis of the questionnaire 
results in the following conclusions: 

1. The great majority of the teach- 
ers believe in a progressive philos- 
ophy of education, as evidenced by 
the A and C totals of 82 per cent, 


86 per cent and 86 per cent for ques- 
tions 1, 3 and 5, respectively. 

2. Only 45 per cent of the teachers 
felt that they could at the present 
time approach progressive methods 
in their teaching as described under 
plans A and C. This indicates that 
teachers feel the need for better 
textbooks, more supplementary ma- 
terial, additional equipment, added 
information and helpful suggestions 


(Q. 2). 
Teachers Know the Difference 


3. The fact that 99 per cent of the 
teachers selected B and D practices 
as those probably most common in 
Detroit twenty years ago indicates 
that those who marked the question- 
naire appreciated the difference be- 
tween up-to-date and obsolete meth- 
ods (Q. 4). 

4. Course of study material in the 
main needs to be provided for teach- 
ers wanting to follow A and C 
plans, particularly plan C. Eighty- 
two per cent of the teachers favored 
procedures described under A and 
C (Q. 1). 

5. The fact that 58 per cent of the 
teachers expressed a desire to employ 
method C in their teaching indicates 
that the textbook should be supple- 
mented rather than discarded. At 
times these teachers want to go be- 
yond the textbook, presumably for 
purposes of making closer applica- 
tions to local conditions and of en- 
riching many topics (Q. 3). 

6. Twenty-seven per cent of the 
teachers would like to go beyond 
the textbook. It would appear that 
they would want to substitute other 
activities related to adolescent needs 
for those suggested by the textbook 
(Q. 1). 

7. One teacher out of every seven 
was content to teach on what may 
be characterized as a routine level 
(Q. 5). 

From the foregoing analysis of the 
questionnaire results it appears that 
the majority of teachers to whom 
the questionnaire was submitted are 
conversant with the practices and 
trends in mathematics teaching in 
grades 7 and 8. In the main they 
also recognize a need for aids not 
found in the classrooms. 

As a first step in making a new 
course of study the questionnaire 
method of ascertaining the points of 
view held by the teachers concerned 
is worthy of consideration. 
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Equipment 


STEWART HARRAL 


Director of Press Relations 
University of Oklahoma 


NNUMERABLE books and arti- 

cles have been written regarding 
better school interpretation through 
newspaper stories, radio broadcasts, 
superintendent’s reports, exhibits, 
demonstrations, school publications, 
speeches and other mediums, but lit- 
tle has been said about equipment 
and its vital place in shaping public 
opinion. 

Further progress of education rests 
altogether on the understanding that 
the public has of the schools. Per- 
haps schools were expanded too rap- 
idly during the “boom” days without 
bothering to tell the public the 
“why” and “how” of the numerous 
changes. School officials realize that 
the community hereafter must be 
taken along with the schools and 
that to ignore public opinion is to 
forget the very folk who make edu- 
cation possible by their support and 
good will. It is somewhat astonish- 
ing to see how people have con- 
tinued to support education without 
knowing much about the aims, proc- 
esses, character and results of their 
schools. No institution is entrenched 
so deeply in public faith and yet its 
leaders have sometimes forgotten to 
give an account of their stewardship. 

Buildings are about all that some 
people see of the public schools. 
Here’s a fellow who never bothers to 
read the school page in the local 
newspaper, yet he attends programs 
that are held in the school auditor- 
ium. The increased community use 
of the school plant brings him and 
others of his kind into direct con- 
tact with the plant and makes it 
more necessary than ever that equip- 
ment be used as a means of interpre- 
tation when at all possible. 

What sort of an impression does 
a visitor get of the equipment that 
has been in use? Everyone, from 
the most liberal to the community’s 
best-known “tightwad,” respects 
property and equipment that are 
kept in excellent repair. If the walls 
and ceilings are covered with paper 
wads, ink blots and pencil marks 
visitors may say, “Well, it would be 
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Pulling the strings that operate the stage drops in the auditorium, 
which is that part of the school plant most often used by the public. 


all right to repaint the interior of 
this building but it would be a waste 
of money because it wouldn’t stay 
that way long.” Repairs should ‘be 
made on equipment as soon as pos- 
sible because postponement may 
mean increased expense. Even an 
average citizen realizes that a plant 
that needs many repairs hinders edu- 
cational progress. 

In a day of reduced budgets many 
leaders are at a loss to interpret their 
needs for new equipment to the sup- 
porting public. Practically all me- 
diums may be used in explaining 
the needs. Present equipment may 
be outmoded, too limited and too 
costly to operate because of its age 
and condition or it may be beyond 


repair. These facts should be ex- 
plained to the public not as a “scare” 
story in the newspapers but in a dig- 
nified and interesting way. After 
the public has been convinced that 
new equipment is imperative and 
necessary more than half of the bat- 
tle has been won. Citizens take pride 
in their schools and many times have 
shown their faith by going in debt 
for them that education might prog- 
ress. 

In one city system the superin- 
tendent realized that the boiler of 
the heating plant in the senior high 
school was beyond repair; further- 
more, he knew that if the boiler 
should fail to function on a cold day 
it would be necessary to dismiss 
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There is community pride in modern equipment that is kept in good repair. 


classes. One night, following a 
P.-T.A. meeting at the building, he 
asked some of the officers to accom- 
pany him to the basement where he 
pointed out the heating relic. School 
board members received several 
telephone calls from parents for sev- 
eral days afterward. By the time the 
board met a week later all were 
greatly concerned with the necessity 
of installing a new boiler at once. 

Parents are greatly concerned with 
the health and comfort of their chil- 
dren while at school. Any request 
relating to these factors is likely to 
get an active response on the part of 
the public. A consolidated school in- 
stalled an electric water cooler last 
summer after one of the mothers 
got the word around that “It’s a 
shame that our children have to 
drink hot water while in school.” 

Not only must every school system 
be doing the best job it can from the 
viewpoint of the services it offers 
but it should maintain an attitude 
toward the public that will merit 
and win public regard. When bet- 
ter times return those systems that 
have maintained their efforts to wid- 
en and strengthen their circle of sup- 
porters will be the ones to reap the 
harvest of increased support. 

If the system has managed to trim 
its sails to the present financial 
breezes and is carrying on actively in 
the face of present conditions, the 
public should be permitted to know 
about it and, knowing it, will carry 
through a far more favorable impres- 
sion to the days when business skies 
have cleared. A publicity program 
in keeping with the dignity of edu- 
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cation and one that meets the ap- 
proval of editors and readers alike 
should be in operation continuously. 

Publicity campaigns for new 
equipment should be planned with 
care. Every step in the campaign 
should be analyzed. Several ques- 
tions present themselves at the outset. 
Is the proposal justified? What are 
some of the obstacles in creating the 
right attitude among citizens? Has 
the publicity program been main- 
tained in such a way that taxpayers 
will not be suspicious of the new re- 
quest? When is the best time to 
start the campaign? What methods 
and mediums would be most useful 
in stressing the needs? These and 
other questions are considered by 
thoughtful leaders in mapping their 
campaign plans. 

What are some appeals that may 
be used in campaigns for new 
equipment? Present equipment may 
be out of date, inadequate, beyond 
repair, uneconomical to operate, un- 
suited to new conditions, insanitary 
or unsafe. Appeals for new equip- 
ment should be positive in tone. 
These appeals should stress the need, 
how the new equipment might be in- 
stalled and maintained economical- 
ly, how it would save time and space, 
its durability and how it would pro- 
vide for greater comfort and health 
for the children. 

Once the equipment has been pur- 
chased and installed the superin- 
tendent should use every means to 
demonstrate it as a factor in increas- 
ing better public school relations. 
When expedient the _ buildings 
should be available for meetings and 


programs, particularly for organiza- 
tions whose members are influential 
in shaping community opinion. 

How equipment is used may be 
shown to great advantage on 
“School Night” when fathers and 
mothers are invited to see how 
classes function. For them to see 
how various divisions of the plant 
function under working conditions 
is far more effective than speeches, 
literature or any other mediums that 
might be used in interpreting the 
schools. 

There is community pride in mod- 
ernized equipment. A mid-western 
city purchased a great amount of 
new supplies, equipment and para- 
phernalia for its high school last 
year. After everything had been in- 
stalled and put-into operation, the 
superintendent set aside one evening 
as “Community School’ Night.” 
Girls in home economics classes 
demonstrated new facilities by bak- 
ing cakes and pies. The science 
laboratories were beehives as pupils 
performed experiments as_ visitors 
looked on. Hundreds of parents at- 
tended and were convinced that the 
high school program had _ been 
greatly improved with equipment 
that had been purchased for its edu- 
cational adaptability and service. 

Certainly it is easier for Mr. Aver- 
age Citizen to understand the versa- 
tility of North High’s quarterback 
than it is for him to comprehend 
the educational value of new equip- 
ment. But he can and will under- 
stand when administrators use ef- 
fective technics in interpreting the 
worth of new changes in the school 
plant. It is a point of no small im- 
portance that the public be brought 
into contact with the school on all 
possible occasions and through all 
mediums. 

Education cannot endure on blind 
faith alone. Administrators cannot 
succeed in the face of indifference on 
the part of the public. These are 
basic considerations. Whether the 
people give adequate school support 
willingly depends upon how well 
they understand what is taking place 
and why. The school will be repaid 
many times if it takes its public into 
partnership and demonstrates that 
it does not stand aloof from but is a 
part, and an important part, of the 
human and practical affairs around 
it. Where there is faith in educa- 
tion there will be support. 
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A Singing School Is a Happy School 


HUBERT L. EDQUIST 


Chorus Director of State Teachers College, Platteville, Wis. 


OMMUNITY singing is the 

true “vox pop.” As does no 
other medium it voices the inner 
joys, sorrows, desires and ideas of the 
multitude. In reality, it is a language 
unmatchable in power to communi- 
cate the feelings of the crowd. 

This may, in part, explain the cur- 
rent popularity of the massed song- 
fests, festivals and concerts in the 
larger cities and communities. Peo- 
ple feel the need of self-expression 
and massed community singing has 
been found to be a good outlet. 

Popular participation in music and 
appreciation of it have been on the 
upgrade for more than a decade. 
Last year at Grant Park in Chicago, 
300,000 people went to one concert to 
hear Lily Pons and Kostelanetz 
make music. In Minneapolis large 
crowds gather regularly in different 
parts of the city to compete in 
massed song festivals for an award 
as the best singing group in the city. 
While awards help in motivation, 
the singers also find outlets for emo- 
tional expression that are both stim- 
ulating and satisfying. Every person 
in a community sing finds that active 
participation is considerably more en- 
joyable than sitting on the side lines. 


Singing Has Social Implications 


High schools attempt to educate 
their pupils for social adjustment in 
modern society. Fretwell states that 
the most important single activity in 
the assembly is the singing." Some 
schools stress community singing in 
their assembly periods; others en- 
tirely ignore this activity. In a recent 
cross-section survey of the high 
schools of a typical midwestern state, 
it was found that only 11 per cent 
of the schools have a weekly period 
for assembly singing. Thirty per cent 
of the schools never have this activ- 
ity in any form or manner. One half 
of these are high schools with enroll- 
ments of from 400 to 2800 pupils. 

Whereas such states as Ohio and 
Montana advocate a half hour week- 


1Fretwell, Elbert K.: Extracurricular Activi- 
ties in the Secondary School. Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company, 1931, p. 250. 
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ly for assembly singing in their 
courses of study, the present report 
found a dolorous lack of uniformity 
in the amount of time given to the 
activity. The survey indicated fre- 
quencies ranging from “three times 
a week” to “never.” Fourteen per 
cent have massed singing once a 
month and 18 per cent sing occasion- 
ally. At four of the smaller schools 
the only time group singing is in- 
dulged in is athletic pep meetings. 


Educating the Administrators 


It seems that salesmanship of 
high order is called for in a situation 
like this. School administrators, 
boards of education and the public 
need to be impressed with the impor- 
tance of singing in the life of the 
average person. The popularity of 
the present day community songfest 
can be used as a criterion for admin- 
istrative agencies in developing a 
consistent policy g roverning assembly 
singing. In training the child for so- 
cial adjustment, his usually inherent 
ability to sing should not be neg- 
lected. The average pupil, while not 
able to enter the selected choir or 
glee club, can develop this latent 
talent in the assembly sing. Singing 
of this type will furnish enjoyment. 
will cultivate musical taste and will 
energize, unify and inspire the whole 
group. Song is a great morale 
builder and it has often been said 
that a singing school is a happy 
school. It is not long before pupils 
become proud of how well they sing. 

Whether singing during the as- 
sembly hour should stress the enjoy- 
ment or the teaching aspects is a 
moot question among song leaders. 
It may be entirely possible to com- 
bine both objectives although over- 
emphasis of the teaching aspect may 
easily antagonize the lukewarm par- 
ticipant. Unless the enjoyment angle 
is stressed the entire activity may 
well become distasteful to the aver- 
age pupil. If the singing is properly 
conducted, even the hard-boiled pu- 
pils feel compensated for their pres- 
ence in the assembly and, on occa- 
sion, are so pleased at the end of the 


period that they look forward to the 
next singing period. 

Use of song slides and orchestral 
accompaniment in many instances 
helps materially in promoting the 
assembly sing. Other aids are the use 
of good melodious songs, not too 
difficult, with one or two of the bet- 
ter popular songs thrown in for good 
measure. The song leader can con- 
fine his comments to a few, bare, 
necessary statements. He should 
stop the singing after a period of 
twenty minutes. If he has inculcated 
in the pupils a desire for more and 
has not overdone the matter, they 
will be looking forward to the next 
assembly hour. 

After the student body has re- 
sponded to the enjoyment of massed 
singing, the director may gradually 
introduce more difficult music. The 
seating in the assembly may be so 
arranged that the sopranos, altos, 
tenors and basses are grouped. Then 
the song leader can encourage part 
singing and eventually the entire 
group will be singing better. 


Promoting Emotional Stability 


Is this not a step in the direction 
of an educational program that em- 
phasizes the well-balanced life? Cer- 
tain of the arts have received undue 
emphasis in the curriculum, while 
others have been neglected or omitted 
entirely. Good school administra- 
tors recognize the need for training 
the emotions as well as the intellects 
of children. Unfortunately, society 
has no organized system of educat- 
ing the emotions yet emotional ma- 
turity is sorely needed. At every 
hand are found emotional instability 
and a weakening of the moral fiber. 
Juvenile delinquency, crime and ex- 
cesses of various sorts are effects of 
this lack of training. Singing can be 
a positive aid in better character 
training. 

In music and in other arts the 
emotions are trained through beauty. 
The high school pupil surrounded 
by influences that improve his taste 
soon learns to reject the tawdry and 
degrading. Good taste developed in 
the schools is gradually disseminated 
into many of the homes throughout 
the community. 
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HE site of the Red Hook Cen- 

tral School, Red Hook, N. Y., is 
approximately 19 acres in area and is 
located a few blocks from the busi- 
ness center of the village, yet well re- 
moved from the noise and danger of 
the main highway. Its ample acre- 
age, formerly a park of a large estate, 
is graced with magnificent trees, 
elms, maples and evergreens, which 
furnish a perfect background for the 
building. Its level contours provide 
easily and adequately for all outdoor 
activities. 

The building, in keeping with the 
history and architecture of the vicin- 
ity, is distinctly Georgian in type and 
its rich Colonial red brick and ivory- 
toned limestone are a part of its en- 
vironment and not the garish inter- 
loper that the present trend toward 
modern has placed incongruously in 
so many historic communities. Slav- 
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ish adherence to style, however, has 
not been allowed to interfere with 
providing every possible modern edu- 
cational need and convenience. Mod- 
ern materials, as evidenced on the 
exterior by glass masonry panels, 
have been made a part of the design 
where they would best serve the 
essential purpose. 

In plan the main consideration has 
been the proper placement and con- 
nection of all the complex activities 
of a modern central school plant. 
Particular attention has been given 
on the ground floor to the planning 
of the auditorium-gymnasium with 
regard to the increasing use of such 
facilities by the community outside 
of school hours. Separate entrances 
for this unit open onto a corridor 
that can be shut off entirely from the 
rest of the building and yet leave 
access to toilets, locker rooms and 
other facilities required by public use 
of the room. 

The placement of this auditorium, 
within the bulk of the structure, leads 
to great economy in planning and 
construction. 

The remainder of the first floor of 
the building is given to grade rooms, 
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cafeteria, administration and clinic. 
The cafeteria, planned for multiple 
use, is directly connected with the 
music supervisor’s office and is espe- 
cially treated acoustically for musical 
work. The kindergarten, also on the 
first floor, has been given special at- 
tention in planning and treatment 
for work with small children and, in 
common with the grade rooms, is 
provided with storage cupboards de- 
signed to give individual space for 
each pupil’s activity work. 

The second floor of the building is 
occupied by the junior and senior 
high schools and, in addition to nec- 
essary classrooms, provides for sci- 
ence, commercial, homemaking and 
art courses. The library, which takes 
up the front of the main structure on 
this floor, has been given careful 
study. A conference space is divided 
from the main room by a glazed par- 
tition and an ample work room for 
all library needs is adjacent. 

The task of administration of this 
school, by careful and judicious plan- 
ning, has been greatly simplified. 
The kindergarten and the lower 
grades are segregated near an exit. 
The agriculture classroom and shop 
have been placed in conjunction in 
the rear of the building, allowing 
easy access by ramp from a large 
parking area. Locker and shower 
rooms for boys and girls have direct 
outside exits to the athletic field. The 


physical director’s office is located 
adjacent to the gymnasium. 

Approximately 300 pupil lockers 
for junior and senior high school use 
are arranged in three locker alcoves 
of approximately 100 lockers each. 
These alcoves are located so that a 
minimum of pupil movement from 
homerooms is necessary. Since the 
lockers are limited to three areas, the 
supervision is reduced to a minimum. 

In all its fitments and equipment 
the building is completely modern. 
The structure is fireproof; in general, 
all floors are of a marbleized lino- 
leum with contrasting borders and 
coved base; wainscots are of wall 
linoleum with chromium finished 
cap strips. All classrooms have wain- 
scoting of this material, which greatly 
facilitates maintenance. Plaster walls 
and ceilings are of soft colored sand 
finish plaster, selected to harmonize 
with the floor and wainscot colors. 
There is a minimum of wood trim, 
the plaster walls being rounded into 
the metal door bucks and window 
frames. The entire building has been 
treated acoustically and this, with re- 
silient floors, provides a quiet atmos- 
phere. 

Equipment of the building includes 
two way radio and public address 
systems to every classroom, intercom- 
municating telephone system, com- 
plete individual temperature control 
and electric eye control for classroom 


lights. Heating is vacuum steam 
with automatic oil burning boilers. 
Ventilation generally is by unit sys- 
tem, with exception of auditorium 
and library, which have remote fans 
and ducts. 

There are an excellent baseball dia- 
mond, football or soccer field, a sepa- 
rate girls’ playground, separate ele- 
mentary and_ kindergarten _play- 
ground areas and two tennis courts. 
A bus garage, designed to harmonize 
with the school building and capable 
of housing seven buses, is included 
in the plant. 

As in most central districts of New 
York State, the district owns its own 
transportation equipment. This al- 
lows for better maintenance, better 
control and more extensive use of the 
cquipment, giving more use for the 
dollar invested. The garage has shop 
facilities and a full-time mechanic is 
employed to care for the equipment. 
This employe also acts in the capacity 
of a bus driver, which makes a satis- 
factory and economical arrangement. 

Red Hook Central School at the 
present time has a pupil enrollment 
of 560 of which 325 are transported. 
The building was designed with an 
eye to the probable future expansion 
of the school population and provides 
pupil stations for approximately 900. 
Provision is also made for easy addi- 
tion to the structure should future 
need require expansion. 





The health unit, consisting of the nurse’s office and 
examination room, is located near administrative offices. 
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Floors are of marbleized linoleum with contrasting bor- 
ders and coved base; wainscots are of wall linoleum. 
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HE swimming pool at Shaw 

High School, East Cleveland, 
Ohio, was built in 1915 when swim- 
ming pools for high schools were 
considered a luxury. The pool is 25 
feet wide, 60 feet long, 4 feet deep 
at the shallow end and 8 feet deep at 
the other. It holds approximately 
70,000 gallons of water. 

The equipment available at the 
time of construction consisted of 
two small filters and a 75 gallon per 
minute pump, which was never ade- 
quate. It was not until 1921 that a 
larger filter was installed. At this 
time chlorine was added to the water 
by use of a chlorinator and the re- 
sults were much improved. Other 
improvements, such as a_ larger 
pump, new sand in the filter, the 
addition of a new alum tank and 
chlorine tester, were made and it 
was found that it took all these to 
keep the pool in the best condition. 
However, there still remained the 
mystery of why the water became so 
milky and green that the bottom of 
the pool was not visible. 

The new and larger pump, 
equipped with 2% inch suction and 
2% inch discharge, has a 5 h.p. mo- 
tor of 1760 r.p.m., pumping 150 to 
175 gallons per minute, with 20 
pound pressure on the filters. This 
pump gives better results as it causes 
the water to circulate faster, which 
is important as the pool is in con- 
stant use all day for the five school 
days every week and is generally 
used evenings and Saturdays by the 
Y.M.C.A. and the Y.W.C.A., so the 
pump must work twenty-four hours 
a day, seven days a week. It is not 
advantageous to shut the pump 
down for the short time it is not in 
use over week ends as it takes too 
long to get the temperature and the 
chlorine content up to normal again. 

The pool is filled in September at 
the beginning of school and is not 
emptied until June. A little fresh 
water is added: each day but this is 
nothing like refilling the pool with 
a fresh 70,000 gallons every few 
weeks with the cost of water at 
$1.13 per thousand cubic feet. By 
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Safeguarding Swimmuing Pools 





J. A. HALPIN and W. M. COUNCELL 


Manager of Swimming Pool, Shaw Technical High School, and 
Business Manager, Board of Education, East Cleveland, Ohio 





One of the most famous and beautiful outdoor swimming pools in the West 
is that of the Grant Union High School at North Sacramento, Calif. This 
pool is operated and managed by the Associated Students of the school. The 
pool is located on the high school campus in the rear of the main structure. 
Both girls’ and boys’ dressing rooms adjoin the pool area and are located on 
each side of the outdoor fireplace shown in the background at end of the pool. 


shutting the filter off and running 
hot water at 225° F. through it, the 
sand is scalded and all the hair and 
lint that the cold water won't re- 
move are loosened. The sand is also 
sterilized if the hot water is allowed 
to stand for two or three hours. This 
hot water line aids in heating the 
pool in the spring and fall when the 
main heating system is off, as well 
as in heating the water for use on 
Monday mornings during the winter 
season. 

Once the operation of the pool had 
been raised to this higher standard 
of efficiency, constant care and atten- 
tion had to be given to maintain 
this improved situation. The filters, 
which are washed daily, are most 
easily cleaned by backwashing, 
merely reversing the direction of the 
flow of water through them. For 
this process it is best to have a glass 


gauge on the filter to see when the 
water runs clear. 

Every morning the bottom of the 
pool is cleaned with a vacuum sys- 
tem consisting of a_ self-priming 
pump, 50 feet of hose and an espe- 
cially developed cleaner to remove 
from the bottom of the pool all the 
lint accumulated from the woolen 
swimming suits. Alum is added to 
the water to settle this lint and to 
keep it at the bottom as a further aid 
in cleaning. 

Paper is one of the most difficult 
things to remove from the bottom of 
the pool and, if it is not taken care 
of properly, it will cause considerable 
trouble as it clogs the drain, thus pre- 
venting the free outtake of the water 
by the pump and resulting in a 
standstill of circulation. A handy 
tool for overcoming this difficulty is 
a screen on a brass frame 8 by 12 
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inches on a 12 foot pole. This will 
pick up all the paper from the bot- 
tom of the pool. 

Acidity and alkalinity have long 
been recognized as important and 
controlling factors in swimming pool 
water. The method of determining 
these factors can be as simple as 
reading the degree of temperature 
on a thermometer and in some ways 
the two processes are comparable. 
Just as 32° represents the freezing 
point of water on a Fahrenheit ther- 
mometer and degrees of heat and 
cold are measured above or below 
that point, so 7.0 represents the neu- 
tral point on the acid-alkaline meas- 
uring scale for acidity or alkalinity 
of pool water. Degrees ranging 
downward from the neutral point, 
7.0, such as 6.0, 5.0 and 4.0, repre- 
sent acidity, those ranging upward, 
8.0, 9.0 and 10.0, represent alkalinity. 
The units on this scale are called 
pH values. Therefore, if the solu- 
tion being tested shows a pH value 
of 7.0, it is neutral, neither acid nor 
alkaline. 


Determining Acidity, Alkalinity 


For measuring the pH of a solu- 
tion, a series of indicator dyes giv- 
ing different colors for different pH 


values is used. For example, the 
indicator phenol red is yellow at 6.8 
and red at 8.4. The color varies from 
red to yellow between these two 
values. To make a pH measurement, 
a tube is filled with the solution to 
be measured and a definite amount 
of the indicator dye is added. By 
matching with the standards, the pH 
is quickly determined. 

An acid condition, which is fre- 
quently encountered in pools in 
which the water is purified with 
alum, should always be avoided. 
Alum is used as a coagulant. The 
amount of alum used depends on 
the size of the pool and the condition 
and age of the equipment used. 
Alum keeps the water clear and 
gives it an attractive aquamarine 
color. In the presence of sufficient 
alkalinity, it forms a floc, which car- 
ries down dirt and bacteria. This 
floc also forms a film on the filter, 
which retains finely divided matter. 
When the water is recirculated, the 
reserve alkalinity is gradually ex- 
hausted and the water becomes acid. 
Such a condition prevents the forma- 
tion of floc, decreases the efficiency 
of the filter, encourages corrosion of 
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the piping, stains the tile and irri- 
tates the eyes and skin of the swim- 
mer. 

To prevent the development of 
acidity, soda ash is usually added to 
the water, either directly or by 
means of an automatic dispenser. 
The water in the pool should always 
be neutral or slightly alkaline. A 
pH of 7.2 to 7.6 is regarded as the 


most satisfactory. 
Amount of Chlorine to Use 


As to the amount of chlorine to be 
used, common sense plus a good 
working knowledge of the pool is 
the maintenance man’s best guide. 
An overdose of chlorine in the wa- 
ter, while not harmful, is irritating 
to the eyes of the swimmer; how- 
ever, this slight burning sensation 
soon disappears after the swimmer 
leaves the water. It has been found 
that when the pool water is charged 
with from 5 to 6 per cent of chlo- 
rine per million gallons, the number 
of cases of athlete’s foot has dropped 
considerably. 

Liquid chlorine is given preference 
over the chlorine-treated powder be- 
cause, if not used correctly, the pow- 
der will give the water a milky ap- 
pearance. If powder is used it should 
not be added directly to the pool but 
should previously be dissolved in a 
large barrel of water and this solu- 
tion allowed to settle until the pow- 
der remains at the bottom and the 
rest of the solution is clear. When 
this solution is added to the pool 
water, it gives the same results as 
the dry powder, yet avoids the milky 
clouds raised when swimmers dis- 
turb the residue at the bottom of the 
pool when powder is added directly. 
This applies only to an indoor pool. 

In order to maintain the water of 
the pool as free from bacteria as 
possible, the water is treated with 
chlorine gas or hypochlorites. It has 
been demonstrated that the concen- 
tration of active chlorine in swim- 
ming pool water should never fall 
below 0.2 p.p.m. To avoid body irri- 
tation, the concentration should 
never exceed 0.5 p.p.m. 

The man operating an inside pool 
has other responsibilities besides 
keeping the pool water safe and 
clean. There are the temperatures of 
the water and the room and, most 
of all, the ventilation and sanitation 
of the locker rooms and the cleanli- 
ness of the showers and lavatories. 


The last two are important because 
they bear so directly on the cleanli- 
ness and sanitation of the locker 
rooms and the pool itself. For clean- 
ing the white tile floor where both 
bathers and nonbathers walk, an 
electric scrubbing machine will do 
the work efficiently and will keep the 
floor from discoloring. Painting the 
floors of the locker rooms and lava- 
tories with a waterproof varnish and 
paint will prevent the concrete dust 
from rising during cleaning and will 
aid in keeping the floors clean. If the 
mats are allowed to remain on the 
floor, it is not advisable to use the 
rubber runner type as the water gets 
underneath and stays there, causing 
a bad odor from the rubber and dis- 
coloration of the tile. 

In addition to daily tests made by 
our pool attendant, the city sanitary 
officer takes samples of the water 
from the pool every other day 
throughout the swimming season. 
These samples are analyzed in the 
city’s laboratory for bacteria count, 
fermentation and isolated organism. 
A satisfactory swimming pool water 
should have a bacteria count of less 
than 200 colonies per cubic centime- 
ter and should show no colon group 
organism. 


Report Attendance Records 
We furnish the health department 


laboratory a monthly attendance re- 
port for their records on pool attend- 
ance and sanitary standings. At the 
end of each school year the mem- 
bers of the board of education are 
provided with a report summarizing 
the laboratory and attendance reports 
of the past year. 

Our shower rooms are equipped 
with rubber foot baths, filled at all 
times with a solution recommended 
by the school physician. Constant 
guarding against athlete’s foot is 
necessary and every pupil must walk 
through the foot bath both before 
and after taking a shower and using 
the pool. 

A swimming pool is a decided as- 
set to any public high school and in 
no sense should a pool be considered 
among the frills of education. The 
daily use of the Shaw High pool by 
hundreds of pupils has played no 
small part in formulating good 
habits in cleanliness and sanitation 
and, most important of all, it teaches 
every boy and girl to swim at an 
age when it is easy to learn. 
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DODGE fobRaled SCHOOL BUS CHASSIS 
ARE AVAILABLE IN THESE SIZES: 
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Suggested School Bus 
Body Lengths 


11’-13’ 
14’-17’ 
19’-20' 
11’-13’ 
14’-17’ 
17’-19’ 
20’-24’ 


WHEELBASE 


133” 
160” 
190” 
136” 
160” 
178” 
220” 





CAPACITY 








DODGE SobKaled CHASSIS 


Built to Fit the Jobh—and Save Money! 


yo" WHO HAVE the important responsibility of selecting 
school buses are primarily interested in three factors: 
the safety of the children, the dependability of your bus 
equipment, economical operation. Across America Dodge 
school bus chassis have established a reputation for each 
of these advantages. And any Dodge Job-Rated chassis 
you select warrants your confidence because every unit, 
from engine to rear axle, is specifically engineered, built 
and “‘sized”’ for the chassis so the chassis will fit the job— 
do its work better, more dependably, and, of course, at 














114-Ton 
114-Ton 
114-Ton 
2-Ton 
2-Ton 
2-Ton 
2-Ton 
BOOKLET FREE—READ AND SAVE 


Learn why a Dodge Job-Rated bus 


chassis can save YOU money! Ask 













































lowest cost! Your Dodge dealer will gladly discuss with your Dodge dealer or write to Dodge 
- H ; . Division, Chrysler Corporation, ‘Depenia’s 
you Dodge low-delivered prices and easy budget terms ivisi Teeny Arg nee 


DEPEND ON DODGE 6. Rated TRUCKS 


3-2-1¥%2-1-4-Y2 TON CAPACITIES... 106 STANDARD CHASSIS AND BODY MODELS ON 17 WHEELBASES ob Raled MEANS: A TRULK THAT FITS YOUR JOB 
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WANTED: Foods Courses 


FLORENCE M. RICHARDSON 


Vocational Education Department, Atlantic City, N. J. 


EFORE our recent immigration 

laws were passed, the apprentice 
systems of other countries supplied 
trained workers for our food service 
occupations. Now because of legisla- 
tion that affects immigration laws 
this country must meet its own re- 
sponsibility for training people to fill 
occupations in American food service 
industries. 

In justice to those who serve us, we 
should reflect upon the hardships that 
our citizens experience to gain knowl- 
edge of the art of food preparation 
and service. Food preparation au- 
thorities tell us that, in order to learn 
the skills and arts of food service, 
they travel from one position to an- 
other and even from one country to 
another in their search for more 
knowledge. Consider the frustration 
of our youths who seek employment 
in food service occupations. Un- 
trained and inexperienced, they regis- 
ter in public employment offices 
where they are classified as service 
workers and are coded to indicate 
that from their appearance and ex- 
pression of interest they may be suc- 
cessful in a food occupation if given 
an opportunity. 


Present Training Schools 


Few communities offer foods train- 
ing courses for youths and adults in- 
terested in commercial food service. 
Trade publications list vocational 
schools that offer commercial foods 
courses. Many of these are tearoom 
courses, limited in their contacts with 
food industries. These are well-estab- 
lished and well-organized courses 
and the training the girls receive is 
reflected in the simple service of good 
food in school tearooms where the 
public is welcome to dine and to ob- 
serve the skills and graces the pupils 
have acquired. These classes present 
good examples to follow in develop- 
ing more extensive programs. 

The school administrator may ask, 
“How would an expansion of the 
foods training program benefit our 
community?” The answer can be 
determined only through a knowl- 
edge of the gumber employed in 
food service ocdgpations in the com- 
munity. State departments of labor 
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The need for training 
foods workers is reflected 
in the high labor turnover, 
which constitutes one of 
the industry’s greatest 
losses. Unemployed youth 
may be absorbed in food 
occupations if given the 
right type of training 





can supply statistics regarding the 
number of food service establish- 
ments and the number of workers 
they employ in the locality. They 
will also provide copies of the laws 
specifying the ages and conditions 
of employment under which junior 
workers may be employed. 

Some commercial foods courses 
graduate girls and boys for foods 
occupations before they have reached 
the age requirements that employers 
specify when placing orders for 
workers. Such a situation increases 
the unemployment problems of 
young people and introduces them 
to a world of disillusionment after 
their graduation. A more successful 
plan is that followed by some schools 
of granting certificates of graduation 
only after pupils have had successful 
tryout experiences in industry. A 
well-trained guidance counselor 
should assist in the organization of 
the curriculum and should point out 
the necessity of reorganizing courses 
to meet the need of the industries 
that look to vocational schools to 
supply them with new workers. 

The Smith-Hughes and George- 
Deen acts provide federal funds to 
be matched by state and county funds 
to meet the needs of youths and 
adults seeking training in food serv- 
ice occupations. In meeting the 
technical requirements of the regula- 
tions specified in those acts, the 
school administrator is confronted 
with one of his greatest problems, 


that of finding teachers qualified to 
teach commercial foods courses. 

How can qualified teachers be lo- 
cated? Various sources may be con- 
tacted to obtain teachers who have 
the best practical educational quali- 
fications. One of the best is through 
educational placement offices in uni- 
versities and colleges having well- 
known _ institutional management 
classes. Some of these are Columbia 
University, Pratt Institute, Cornell 
University, Simmons College, Drexel 
Institute, the University of Chicago, 
Iowa State College, the universities 
of Washington, Oregon and Cali- 
fornia and Florida State Teachers 
College for Women. These and many 
other well-known home economics 
colleges having institutional manage- 
ment courses will be glad to recom- 
mend their graduates, or, better, their 
alumnae who have gained practical 
commercial experience after receiv- 
ing their educational training. 


How to Obtain Teachers 


The placement service of the 
American Dietetic Association, 185 
North Wabash Avenue, Chicago, 
recommends dietitians, all of whom 
have had experience in teaching. 
State employment services frequently 
have people in their active files who 
are graduates in institutional man- 
agement. If they cannot supply ap- 
plicants qualified to meet the speci- 
fications they will place interstate 
clearance orders with other state em- 
ployment services to assist in locating 
persons showing the specific quali- 
fications desired. Commercial teach- 
ers’ agencies, too, may be able to 
furnish qualified teachers. 

Members of associations represent- 
ing commercial food industries show 
their interest in institutional man- 
agement courses by visiting home 
economics college campuses and 
interviewing instructors but they 
know little of course content. There- 
fore, when those groups appeal to 
school administrators to organize 
vocational courses for foods workers 
they are likely to recommend their 
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Here’s how we can help ...NOW 


If your building IS equipped with Automatic Temperature Control 





JOHNSON SERVICE COMPANY, MILWAUKEE, WIS., AND BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Let a Johnson engineer, from our nearest branch office, inspect your temperature control system and 
make suggestions for any rehabilitation that may be necessary. Successful operation of the school 
heating plant, during the next heating season, is dependent upon the condition of the mechanical 
equipment. By making improvements NOW, unexpected and annoying shut-downs are avoided, 
later on. Johnson can be depended upon for apparatus of highest quality and for ‘‘heat control 
engineering service’’ to meet your particular requirements. 


Johnson Dual Thermostats have been applied, in many cases to existing temperature regulation 
systems, making them more effective. They allow occupied rooms to be heated to a normal 70-degree 
temperature, while unused sections of the building are maintained at, say, 50 degrees. Thus, certain 
rooms may be heated at odd hours, without separate steam mains. . . Johnson radiator valves, with 
seamless metal diaphragms, are available as replacements on obsolete valves. The cost of modern 
equipment is recovered through noticeable reduction in maintenance expense . . . Mail the coupon 
today, to secure our helpful suggestions. 








MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 
If your building is NOT equipped... -—--—-——---—------- 


- : JOHNSON SERVICE COMPANY 
Ask a Johnson engineer to make a survey of your heating plant and prepare | Saal A | 
, ; yal ie oa 507 E. Michigan St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
an estimate. Regardless of the system of heating and ventilating which is em- | 


ployed, there are Johnson devices, tried and tested, to solve the temperature | With no obligation on our part, whatsoever, | 
control problem, automatically and effectively. The economy, comfort, andcon- | please have one of your engineers call | 
venience of automatic heat and humidity control in school buildings are uni- 
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versally recognized. Mail the coupon today. There is no obligation, of course. 
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own managers or others in their em- 
ploy who have gained their knowl- 
edge through practical experience. 
It is extremely difficult for practically 
trained people to adapt themselves 
to the study of teaching methods 
and to impart the social significance 
of satisfactory occupational adjust- 


ment with teaching of trade skills. 
Experienced teachers must study 
continuously to improve their teach- 
ing technics in order to keep up with 
trends in education. It is recom- 
mended that teachers and counselors 
gain experience in industry during 
vacation periods and perfect their 





Drama in the Community School 


VIRGINIA CLARK 


English Head, Beaverton Rural 
Agricultural School, Beaverton, Mich. 


IGH school pupils in rural 

communities have only one 
experience with acting, that of seeing 
movies in near-by towns, and their 
only contact with the legitimate stage 
is through the annual school plays. 
Play directing is, therefore, an im- 
portant, but not unpleasant, part of 
the community school program. 

One of the major objectives of edu- 
cation is developing leadership. By 
participating in public events through 
debating, public speaking and play 
production, leadership is attained and 
the sense of fear or stage fright dis- 
appears. To appear before an audi- 
ence without quaking and trembling 
assures the self-confidence that is 
needed in the adult world. In a 
democratic society each person should 
not be afraid to voice his opinion. 
And yet there is timidity in many 
rural communities and _ leadership 
and confidence in a public group are 
lacking. 

An entire class of 40 or 50 pupils 
may find valuable experience in co- 
operation by working with pupils 
and teachers in various activities con- 
nected with the final production of 

play. 

First of all the pupil committee 
working with the director learns dis- 
crimination in selecting a play that 
is suitable for the community taste, 
suitable for the small stage and for 
pupil actors. The group should 
choose a play which has 10 or 12 
good acting parts so that 10 or 12 
aspiring young actors who want ex- 
perience and training may partici- 
pate. 

Many pupils besides those acting 
in the play may be employed. Sev- 
eral boys in connection with the 
school shop gain much practical ex- 
perience from building stage’, prop- 
erties. If scenery is needed, some of 
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the more artistic class members and 
the art teacher may contribute to the 
play. 

A committee on costuming, work- 
ing with the home economics teacher, 
will learn about sewing, period styl- 
ing and designing. The renting of 
properties also must be taken care 
of by responsible pupils. 

Preparation of posters and news 
articles for advertising purposes is a 
responsible task. Another group may 
arrange for printing and sale of 
tickets, attending also to the seat 
reservations. 

Programs for the play must be 
carefully planned and printed with 
acknowledgments to all contributors 
from the community. Advertisements 
are sometimes sold to cover the cost 
of printing. Pupils learn from sell- 
ing advertising space and from writ- 
ing and setting up the advertise- 
ments. 

Prompting is thankless work for 
a responsible person. The prompter 
must follow every speech with eyes 
riveted on the page, not be easily 
excited and able to think under 
stress, a person who has the con- 
fidence of the actors. 

Two or three boys may act as 
stage managers. Two boys will be 
needed for pulling and dropping the 
curtains, one to follow the script and 
the other to raise or lower the cur- 
tain. Both boys and girls may be 
ushers, thus giving several pupils a 
chance to participate. The pupils 
who entertain between acts by sing- 
ing, dancing or playing the piano 
also contribute to the entertainment. 

Each of the actors, by presenting 
the réle as he sees it and as his direc- 
tor has taught him to see it, learns 
to think on his feet and to cooperate 
with fellow pupils and to entertain 
an audience. 


teaching methods by attending sum- 
mer sessions at teachers’ colleges. In 
consideration of the training present 
vocational educational systems should 
require of teachers, persons who have 
much to offer vocational education 
from the technical skilled trades 
point of view would have to double 
their efforts in order to qualify for 
teaching positions. 

Associations representing institu- 
tional management sections, includ- 
ing dietitians, school lunchroom man- 
agers and business home economists, 
can assist school administrators and 
teachers by appointing committees to 
analyze their employment and train- 
ing problems and then presenting 
their recommendations for the organ- 
ization of subject content for insti- 
tutional courses in. vocational schools. 

The need for training foods work- 
ers is reflected in the high labor 
turnover, which constitutes one of 
the industry’ s greatest losses: (1) the 
loss of time involved in training new 
employes; (2) the unnecessary waste 
caused by improper selection, stor- 
age and preparation of foods, and 
(3) the loss of customers’ good will. 

Programs for training foods work- 
ers should be planned to assist them 
in solving problems they meet in 
everyday experiences; in other words, 
they must be educated for living as 
well as for earning a living. Studies 
show that the highest percentage of 
labor turnover is due to the inability 
of workers to make satisfactory per- 
sonal adjustments rather than _be- 
cause of their lack of skills or capac- 
ity to learn the operations involved 
in different occupations. 

An excellent course of study for 
waitresses recommended by the Na- 
tional Restaurant Association in- 
cludes the social and economic as- 
pects of the occupation. Such courses 
of study offered on the secondary 
school level should be supplemented 
with related subject courses to meet 
the needs of the group. 

Foods workers will gain the pres- 
tige that should accompany the work 
that they do only through an edu- 
cation that will give them the right 
prospective for understanding their 
employment and social problems. It 
is well for us to reflect upon the 
limited educational opportunities 
offered more than a million people 
who are employed or who are seek- 
ing employment in a service occupa- 
tion that reflects our national culture. 
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Look at these Valuable Features! 


Equipped for schools with 10 to 20 classrooms, easily 
adapted to schools up to 40 classrooms, plus sound 
amplification for the school auditorium. Has 12-tube 
High Fidelity RCA Victor radio, built-in Victrola, 
complete 2-way communication system. Speech, 
music, radio and recorded programs may be sent to 
any room or group of rooms. Beautiful walnut cabi- 
net—only 42 inches long, 1834 inches high and 1454 
inches deep. 
. 


Modern schools stay modern with RCA radio tubes in their 
sound equipment. Trade-marks “RCA Victor,” “Victrola,” 
Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. by RCA Manufacturing Co., Ine. 
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AUDIO-VISUAL SERVICE 


Educational Department, RCA Manufacturing Co., Inc., Camden, N. J. 


A Service of the Radio Corporation of America 
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This summer, while pupils are away, add 
the countless administrative and edu- 
cational advantages provided by this 
sound system to your school! Designed 
for schools with 10 to 40 classrooms, 
it is priced well within your means! 


O OTHER TIME of the year is as suit- 
N able for school modernization as sum- 
mer. And no other type of modernization 
is as well worth your consideration as this 
RCA School Sound System! 

Designed and priced for moderate-sized 
schools, this unit has features that distin- 
guish much more costly systems. The bene- 
fits it provides are numerous. Its educational 
value alone would make it a highly desir- 
able purchase. Even more important in its 
value to you is the way it aids in the speedy 
administration of school affairs. 

We are eager to tell you how this RCA 
School Sound System can be of help to you. 
Ask us to give you some examples of the 
way it will lighten your administrative bur- 
dens. For a demonstration, additional in- 
formation and price quotations, send the 
coupon below. 
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Status of County Superintendents 


M. M. CHAMBERS 


Specialist in School Law 


HE office of county superintend- 

ent of schools or its equivalent 
exists in 39 states. Except in New 
England and New York it is well- 
nigh universal. This statement, 
* however, conveys a false impression 
of uniformity. In fact there are great 
differences among the states with re- 
spect to the jurisdiction and author- 
ity of the county superintendent, as 
well as to the mode of his election or 
appointment and the legal status of 
his position. 

In only a handful of states does the 
full-fledged county unit system of 
school administration prevail. In this 
system the county district, 
with boundaries corresponding 
roughly or precisely with those of 
the civil county, is the primary unit 
levying local taxes for school support 
and owning the property. 
There are no smaller school districts 
or subdistricts. 

In most of the states, in contrast, 
the county school district is not the 
primary unit but is an intermediate 
unit standing between the central 
educational authority of the state on 
the one hand and the small local 
school districts on the other. Usually 
one or more cities or “exempted vil- 


sche | 


school 


lages” within the county are organ- 
ized as independent school districts 
and form no part of the county 
school district. 


Jurisdiction Over Rural Schools 


In such cases the territorial extent 
and form of the county school dis- 
trict may best be described by com- 
paring it to a blanket spread over the 
civil county, with holes gouged out 
here and there wherever an_ inde- 
pendent school district appears. Thus 
the county superintendent’s jurisdic- 
tion is generally limited to the super- 
vision of rural schools. 

Sometimes the county district is 
the primary unit for high school pur- 
poses but is only an intermediate 
unit so far as elementary schools are 
concerned. In its weaker forms as an 
intermediate unit it has no taxing 
power at all and owns no school 
property, but in its stronger forms 
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the small school districts under its 
jurisdiction are reduced to the status 
of subdistricts and the county school 
authorities are given wide discretion 
to merge or to abolish them, as under 
the Kentucky school code of 1934. 

In about 20 states only is there a 
county board of education and in not 
all of these does the board appoint 
the county superintendent. In too 
many states he is chosen by popular 
election after the manner of the of- 
ficers of the civil county. Here is 
great opportunity for salutary change, 
because it is now obvious that popu- 
lar election is not a suitable method 
of filling a position in which profes- 
sional competency rather than polit- 
ical astuteness is paramount. 


Let the Superintendent Alone 


Let the lay board of education be 
properly elected to represent the peo- 
ple in formulating the large outline 
of educational policy and to exercise 
quasi-legislative and quasi-judicial 
control over the school system. Let 
this board appoint and remove the 
superintendent and expect of him the 
efficient performance of the executive, 
supervisory and professional duties 
of his office. 

In addition to the several varia- 
tions above sketched, there are also 
differing concepts of less understood 
aspects of the legal status of the 
county superintendent; these are, 
nonetheless, important to the future 
of education in America. Is the 
county superintendent a public officer 
or is he merely a public employe? 

Three recent decisions from as 
many states demonstrate that the 
county superintendent is frequently 
held to be a public officer within the 
meaning of the constitutional provi- 
sions which forbid increasing or di- 
minishing the salary of a public of- 
ficer during the term for which he is 
elected or appointed. On this ground 
a Kentucky county superintendent 
who had been appointed to fill an 
unexpired term but at a salary less 
than that of his predecessor and who 
had accepted such reduced salary 
without protest was, nevertheless, en- 


titled to recover the full salary orig- 
inally fixed for the term.’ 

Likewise, the Iowa supreme court 
has flatly held that a county board 
of supervisors, having once fixed the 
salary of a county superintendent, 
cannot thereafter alter the salary dur- 
ing the term of office for which the 
superintendent was elected.’ 

In Michigan a county school com- 
missioner (analogous to superintend- 
ent) was elected for a four year term 
at a salary of $5000 per year. Within 
less than a year he signed a waiver 
of all claim to- this amount and 
agreed to accept $3600 per year in- 
stead. Actually he was paid at the 
rate of $3300, so that during the 
four years he received $5350 less than 
the salary as fixed when he took 
office. Thereafter he sued and recov- 
ered the full amount of the defi- 
ciency with interest. The constitu- 
tion and statutes provide that the 
salary of a public officer elected for 
a specified term shall not be in- 
creased or diminished during the 
term. The salary is a matter of stat- 
ute, not of contract, and a waiver 
does not stop the incumbent from 
subsequently suing for the full 
amount.° 

Granted that the county superin- 
tendent is a public officer, is he a 
direct agent of the state, on a differ- 
ent footing from that officer of the 
civil county, or is he merely a county 
officer ? 


Theoretically a State Officer 


The theory that harmonizes best 
with the universally accepted con- 
cept of public education as strictly 
a function of the state, shared by lo- 
cal units only by delegation from the 
state, makes the county superintend- 
ent a state officer. This theory has 
been lucidly stated by the supreme 
court of Indiana, holding that a 
county superintendent is not within 
the meaning of the section of the 
state constitution prescribing qualifi- 
cations for county officers. He is a 


*Whitley County Board of Education v. Rose, 
267 Ky. 283, 102 S. W. (2d) 28 (1937). 

*Kellog v. Story County et al., (lowa), 257 
N. W. 778 (1934). 

"Lee v. Macomb County, 288 Mich. 233, 
284 N. W. 892 (1939). 
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= ; : ; : , : , . ; Complete American Blower Air Condition- 
Chere is a difference in heating and ventilating systems! You'll notice the differ- ing Central Systems for heating and ventilat- 
ence the minute you visit a school building equipped with an American Blower 1D RI ONG BOD PRE ee 
system. Over 59 years’ experience building all types of heating, ventilating, air 


conditioning, air handling and allied equipment is back of American Blower’s 


modern heating and ventilating equipment . . . practical experience that means 
more effective, more efficient, dependable service. Check up on your heating 
and ventilating system now. Phone or write us for complete data on our scien- 


tifically designed unit and central systems. Then buy American Blower! 
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member of the executive department 
of the state. “His responsibility is to 
the state and the fact that he per- 
forms his duties within a fixed ter- 
ritorial boundary limited by county 
lines is only an incident. These ter- 
ritorial boundaries might have in- 
cluded three counties as well as 
one.” 

In Georgia the supreme court 
evolved a different theory in a case 
concerning the qualifications for the 
office of county superintendent. Here 
the state constitution requires that 
those eligible for county offices must 
have resided in the county two years 
and must be qualified to vote in the 
election at which they are candidates. 
A statute of 1931 specified that a two 
year resident should be eligible to 
the county superintendency, even if 
he were not a resident of that part 
of the county under the superintend- 
ent’s jurisdiction and not qualified 
to vote for that office. Was the stat- 
ute in conflict with the constitution ? 

The court thought not. It pointed 
out that the county superintendency 
did not come into existence until 
after the constitution was adopted 
and held that the constitutional pro- 
vision regarding qualifications ap- 
plied only to county offices in exist- 


‘State ex rel. Osborn v. Eddington, (Ind.), 
195 N. E. 92 (1935). 


ence at that time.° Apparently, the 
court could have reached the same 
result by adopting the Indiana doc- 
trine. It did not do so and, in pass- 
ing, referred to the county superin- 
tendency as a “county office.” 

A third judicial view of the county 
superintendent’s position comes from 
West Virginia, where the highest 
court held in 1939 that it is not a 
county office and was silent as to 
whether it is some other species of 
public office or whether the superin- 
tendent is merely an employe under 
contract. 

A statute gives the county court 
authority to remove from office “any 
person holding any county .. . or 
municipal office, including the office 
of a member of a board of education, 
the term or tenure of which is fixed 
by law.” When a county court, act- 
ing under this statute, took steps to 
remove all the members of a county 
board of education and the county 
superintendent, the superintendent 
entered a separate demurrer contend- 
ing that she was not a county officer. 
This contention was sustained and, 
in affirming the decision, the court 
of last resort spoke as follows: 

“We cannot escape the conclusion 
that . . . the county superintendent 


®Marshall 
187 S. E. 81 


Walker et al., (Ga.), 


et al. v. 


(1936). 





Vocational Education Principles 


ECONDARY education should 
recognize the fundamental im- 
portance of vocational education as 
an agency for the betterment of our 
society and as a magnificent instru- 
ment for reaching the social objec- 
tives of the best of the conventional 
school subjects. Social responsibility, 
scientific methods of thinking, good 
work habits, desirable traits of char- 
acter and personality, esthetic sensi- 
tivity, skills in reading, writing, 
speaking and computation, under- 
standing of the general goals of hu- 
man living and of the means by 
which they may be attained —all 
these and more may be approached 
as directly through vocational edu- 
cation as through any other segment 
of the curriculum. 
As an integrating factor, dom- 
inated by a central purpose, for 
bringing together the contributions 
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of many fields of knowledge, voca- 
tional education cannot be surpassed. 
As an intellectual tool in making life 
more meaningful to the pupil it may 
be as effective as science or philos- 
ophy. As a medium for creative ex- 
pression and joyous effort a vocation 
is always one’s major art. As a high 
calling to which are summoned the 
full range and scope of a man’s in- 
telligence, imagination and strength 
of character, providing conflict, 
achievement and recognition, a voca- 
tion may be the most thrilling and 
meaningful goal we can set before a 
pupil. The full utilization of this 
medium of education would revolu- 
tionize secondary education and lead 
our society directly toward the econ- 
omy of abundance.—From Issues of 
Secondary Education, Department of 
Secondary School Principals of the 
National Education Association. 


is not a county officer within the 
meaning of the statute under which 
this proceeding was instituted. We 
regard him as the executive agent of 
the board of education and the fact 
that the statute requires him to act 
as the chief executive officer of the 
board does not make him a county 
officer.”* Further, thought the court, 
the fact that the legislature, presum- 
ably familiar with the constitutional 
requirement of residence in the state 
as a qualification for office, omitted 
that requirement in the act of 1932 
creating the position argues strongly 
that it was not intended to be a 
county office. 

We may say, then, for purposes 
of illustration, that in Indiana the 
county superintendency is a_ state 
office, in Georgia it is a county office 
and in West Virginia it is apparently 
neither. It is curious to note that the 
relative importance of the county 
school district in these three states is 
in reverse order. In Indiana the 
county district is a weak intermedi- 
ate unit, in Georgia it is a stronger 
unit and in West Virginia it is a 
full-fledged primary unit covering 
the entire county, including the cities 
therein. 

The discerning reader will be 
quick to note that the decisions of 
the courts are apparently sometimes 
aimed at the achievement of practical 
justice in the case at hand rather 
than at creating or preserving a sym- 
metrical theory of school administra- 
tion. The adage “Good decisions 
make bad law” is pertinent. It will 
also be observed that each of the 
three decisions just discussed resulted 
in exempting the county superintend- 
ent from conditions of eligibility 
established in the state constitutions 
for county officers. 

Such constitutional qualifications, 
though appropriate enough for elec- 
tive officers of the county, are not 
suitable for a position such as the 
superintendency of schools, which 
can often be filled to the public 
advantage by the appointment of a 
nonresident of high professional com- 
petency. It is indeed encouraging 
to note that the courts apparently 
recognize this fact and, by one 
process of reasoning or another, man- 
age to leave the way open for mod- 
ernization of the qualifications for 
the county superintendency. 


*County Court of Summers County v. Nicely 
et al., (W. Va.), 6S. E. (2d) 485 (1939). 
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In the office of the 
Burbank, California, 
Board of Education 


4 


Oates 





The experience of the Burbank Board 
of Education is by no means unique. 
For years Burroughs has been working 
with boards of education in large and 
small communities the country over, 
providing more complete information 
as well as simplicity and economy on 
their accounting records. 


These users have found, as you will 
find, that Burroughs machines help 
obtain complete, up-to-date records of 






Burroughs machines 

provide up-to-date 

accounting records 
at low cost 


receipts, expenditures, balances—by 
funds, accounts, schools and activities; 
records that aid in guiding the daily 
administration of the entire school sys- 
tem and that supply prompt reports for 
board meetings and governmental 
requirements. 


To avail yourself of Burroughs’ expe- 
rience and wide variety of new and 
modern machines, telephone the local 
Burroughs office. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY, 6716SECOND BLVD., DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Burroughs 
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The Schaol Cafeteria 


Mothers Learn, Too 


SYLVA M. BASINGER 


Wilbur Wright Junior High School, Cleveland 


T WAS an occasion for the girls 

of Wilbur Wright Junior High 
School, Cleveland, when they es- 
corted their mothers into the audito- 
rium for the school’s nutrition pro- 
gram, for much planning had gone 
into this affair. 

The auditorium was filled to ca- 
pacity in answer to a printed invita- 
tion that each girl had sent to her 
mother. A factor in the success of 
the program was the fact that the 
entire school had participated in plan- 
ning it. Frequent broadcasts during 
the week preceding the event called 
the pupils’ attention to the program. 
A nutrition talk by the foods teacher 
explained the function of the differ- 
ent food nutrients and emphasized 
the importance of a balanced diet. 
Extracts of this speech were typed 
and placed on the bulletin boards in 
the homerooms. 

The art pupils made large placards 
representing a milk bottle, a carrot 
and other foods to indicate a bal- 
anced diet. These cardboard pictures 
were the costumes worn by the danc- 
ers in a skit that was presented on 
the program. The dancers were 
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coached by the physical education 
instructor. The invitation sent to the 
mothers was printed by the school’s 
printing department. A large poster 
made by the mechanical drawing 
department and displayed over the 
serving counter in the cafeteria em- 
phasized the slogan, “Eat first what 
you need, then what you want.” 

The principal and other faculty 
members welcomed the mothers and 
explained how the luncheon depart- 
ment was attempting to meet the 
needs of the children for an adequate 
and well-balanced noon meal at a 
minimum cost. Attention was called 
to typical 15 cent specials by the use 
of slides and mimeographed sheets. 
The specials that would be served 
during the current month were listed 
for the mothers’ inspection. 

Slides indicated how a child with 
only 5 cents to spend is told of the 
variety of foods, soups, meat extend- 
ers and substitutes, vegetables and 
hot sandwiches that can be purchased 
for this sum; how the child who is 
supplementing a lunch of sandwiches 
and dessert brought from home is 
urged to buy soup or a hot vegetable, 


ono} \ 00 Om we 2 Oke. 4 


MARY DeGARMO BRYAN 


Above: A dance given by the six 
health characters constituted the 
grand finale of the play presented 
for the mothers. Members of 
the Mother Goose cast are shown 
in the background in costume. 


2 cent salads or milk at 3 cents as 
suggested additions, and how the 
child with 10 cents to spend for his 
lunch is urged not to spend it in 
buying both macaroni and potatoes, 
for example, but to choose instead 
one starchy food, a bottle of milk 
and a 2 cent salad. 

A play, “Mother Hubbard’s Birth- 
day Party,” written for the occasion 
by the lunchroom manager, was pre- 
sented by a pupil cast that had been 
coached by the dramatics instructor 
and costumed by the clothing de- 
partment. 

The play was built around a 
Mother Goose theme in which 
Mother Hubbard’s dejection at find- 
ing her cupboard bare was dispelled 
when Curlylocks arrived with a bas- 
ket of fruit and announced a surprise 
birthday party in her honor. One by 
one other Mother Goose characters 
arrived at the party, Bo-Peep bring- 
ing lamb; Tom Tucker, bread and 
butter; Pretty Maid, bottle of milk; 
Jack and Jill, a pail of water; Mary, 
Mary, Quite Contrary, vegetables 
from her garden; Humpty Dumpty, 
a basket of eggs, and other Mother 
Goose characters, other appropriate 


gifts. Jack Horner brought pie so 
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a we slarited to buy 
RAW MATERIALS 
toa Save You Money 


Six months ago when the war was still sputtering 
like a wet firecracker, we placed huge orders for the 
raw materials that go into our library supplies and 
library furniture. No, we didn’t foresee Norway, or 
Holland or Belgium. But we did know that when 
trouble starts around the Baltic and North Seas, it’s 
time to act fast unless you want to pay war-time prices 
for wood-pulp and other wood materials. 


Now with the Scandinavian countries completely 
cut off, we know we acted wisely. But we're not going 
to take advantage of the situation. So long as our 
stocks last, we'll pass the savings on to you. After 


| Gaylord Bros., Inc. that, we'll have to buy in a war market and so will 
: Established 1896 you. This doesn't mean that we see any immediate 
SYRACUSE, NEW YORK price rise ahead. But in view of the uncertainties in 


the situation, we strongly urge that you place orders 
for future needs — both for library supplies and library 
furniture — at the earliest possible date. 


STOCKTON, CALIF. 


i neh sa 


@ ORIGINATORS AND MAKERS OF BETTER LIBRARY FURNITURE AND SUPPLIES 
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ROMPT care is important in preventing 

infected wounds. Even minor wounds 
may become infected when antiseptic treat- 
ment is delayed. Children and adults report 
injuries promptly when Mercurochrome is 
used, because treatment is not painful. 
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MERCURO] ||); 

Mercwwek CHROME ||) 

V~OMME, AA a D pay ted ng 

(Dibrom-oxymercuri-fluorescein-sodium) ‘cease oomence” ; 

FLUORESCEIN Semin \ 

is non-irritating and exerts bactericidal and cine 
; ‘ a EPTIC 
bacteriostatic action in wounds. Be prepared coe rast Ae 

P e STCOTT & DUNNIN® 

with Mercurochrome for the first aid care of BALTIMORE. MO 











all minor wounds and abrasions. In more 


Serlous Cases, consult a physician. After a thorough investigation of the evi- 
dence for and against at the close of the 
last period of acceptance, the Council on 

: Pharmacy and Chemistry of the American 


HYN SON, WESTCOTT & DUNNING, INC. Medical Association again reaccepted (1935) 
MERCUROCHROME, H. W. & D. 


(Dibrom-orymercuri-fluorescein-sodium) 





Baltimore, Maryland 
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FLOUR—Blended (All Purpose) 


Food Cost ‘Tables —Staples 


GRACE STOWELL SAUNDERS 


The tables giving the costs of preparing vegetables will be resumed when the data on the series are complete. 











COSTS, AS PURCHASED 





49 Ibs. (1 bag)... .98 1.1025 1.225 1.34751.47  1.59251.715 1.83751.96 2.08252.205 2.32752.45 2.57252.695 2.81752.94 3.06253.185 3.3075 3.43 
Lib. (4C.)..... 02 10225 1025 10275 .03  .0325 .035 .0375 .04  .0425 .045 .0475 .05  .0525 .055 .0575 .06 0625 .065 .0675 .07 
% Ib. (3.G.)...: 1015 10169 .0188 10206 10325 0244 0263 0281 {03 0319 10338 10356 .0375 10393 10413 10431 1045 0468 0487 0506 0535 
% Ib. (2C.).:.. (01 10113 10125 .0138 .015 .0163 .0175 .0188 .02  .0213 .0225 10238 .025 0263 10275 10288 .03 10313 10325 .0338 035 
4 Ib. (1.C.).... 1005 10056 10063 10069 .0075 0081 0088 :0094 01 0106 .0113 .0119 .0125 10131 10138 10144 1015 0156 .0163 .0169 .0175 
4 Ib. (16 C.)... 10025 10028 10031 [0034 [0038 .0041 .0044 .0047 1005 .0053 0056 .0059 .0063 .0066 .0069 .0072 .0075 0078 0081 .0084 0088 
lb. (4T.).... {0013 £0014 .0015 .0017 .0018 .002 0021 .0023 .0025 0027 .0028 .003 0031 .0033 :0034 '0036 .0038 10039 10041 [0042 [0044 
2T.).......... .0006 .0007 .0008 .0009 .0009 .001 0011 .0012 .0013 .0013 .0014 :0015 .0016 .0016 .0017 10018 .0019 .002 0021 .0021 .0022 
iF)... 0003 0004 .0004 .0004 .0005 .0005 .0005 .0006 0006 .0007 .0007 0007 :0008 .0008 :0009 :0009 : 001 .0011 .0011 0011 
M4 cup)...-+--. {0017 .0019 .0021 .0023 .0025 .0027 .0029 :0031 .0033 .0035 .0038 1004 .0042 0044 0046 0048 1005 0052 10054 0056 0058 
24 cup) 0033 .0037 .0042 .0046 .005 .0054 .0058 .0062 .0067 .0071 .0075 .0079 .0083 .0087 0092 |0096 /01 10104 10108 .0112 10117 
Flour may alsobe purchased in 196 lb. barrels. 

These tables furnish a simple method of comparing the cost per serving of foods in various forms. It was not 


possible to include labor costs involved in preparing some of the foods, hence, 
ingly. For a more detailed explanation of the tables, see page 76 of the March issue of The Nation’s Schools. 


the tables should be corrected accord- 





that he would be sure to have some- 
thing at the party that he liked. 

When the meal was ready and 
all the characters were seated at the 
table, Jack Horner announced em- 
phatically that he didn’t intend to 
eat anything but pie. Tom Tucker 
was dismayed because Jack had 
brought only one pie for he was 
sure there would never be enough 
for all. Furthermore, Tom didn’t 
like any vegetables except potatoes. 
Mother Hubbard settled the ques- 
tion by insisting that they practice 
the slogan they had learned at 
school, “Eat first what you need, 
then what you want.” 

Pretty Maid attempted to convince 
the recalcitrant Jack that he might 
get better marks at school if he 
would buy the budget special in- 
stead of two desserts. At Curly- 
locks’ request Mother Hubbard ex- 
plained the function of the various 
food nutrients and why it is neces- 
sary to have a balanced diet. After 
the children had eaten some of each 
of the different foods on the table 
they found to their surprise that they 
were not so hungry for pie after all. 

Then in danced six health char- 
acters, representing foods that should 
be included in the balanced diet. 
When they had finished their dance 
they turned their backs to the audi- 
ence and displayed the letters that 
make up the word “health.” 

Two movies, one showing various 
uses of citrous fruit in the diet, and 


the other, the effect of the use of 
milk upon growth, were the con- 
cluding numbers on the program. 
Mothers were then escorted to the 
home economics rooms to see the 
exhibits. Interest was evidenced in 
one display that showed the ap- 
propriate food to purchase from the 
cafeteria to supplement different 
types of packed lunches. A “Health 
House” was exhibited by the home 
economics department. A _ frame- 
work of whole grains glued to a 
cupboard gave the effect of a stucco 


exterior. The whole wheat bread 
shutters, graham cracker shingles, 
milk bottle chimney and celery 
landscaping called attention to a 
variety of wholesome foods. 

The grand finale was the refresh- 
ments, which consisted of a typical 
15 cent special plate lunch, served 
cafeteria style, just as it is to the 
pupils. This menu included meat 
ball with tomato sauce, creamed po- 
tatoes, tossed vegetable salad, bread 
and butter, milk and caramel pud- 
ding for dessert. 





Cafeteria a Classroom 


GWENDOLYN SCOTT LEWIS 


Hampton Institute, Hampton, Va., and Former 
Cafeteria Director, Douglass High School, Baltimore 


AFETERIA work becomes even 
more interesting when it in- 
volves the training of pupils to be- 
come efficient helpers in cafeterias 
and tearooms. Working with voca- 
tional school pupils in Baltimore 
provided an excellent opportunity to 
serve pupils who, not planning to go 
to college, desired to prepare them- 
selves to be self-supporting. This 
course was open to boys and girls 
ranging in age from 14 to 20 years. 
Douglass High School had an en- 
rollment of approximately 300 pupils. 
Thus the group in trade cookery had 





an excellent opportunity to cater to 
large groups. There was also a tea- 
room for the faculty and for outside 
patronage. This gave the pupils a 
chance to learn the art of table 
service. 

The tearoom project was challeng- 
ing to launch, for the room provided 
was a barren one near the cafeteria 
kitchen. The problem was to make 
it as interesting and attractive as pos- 
sible. With the cooperation of the 
sewing classes, attractive draperies 
and curtains and linen luncheon 
covers were made. The color scheme 
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Youll Find the Kind of Furniture You Need At 
Prices You Wish to Pay When You Investigate 
the KEWAUNEE Line— 


when you investigate the Kewaunee Line 
-—and you'll be agreeably surprised at 
how reasonably it’s priced. 

We sincerely believe you cannot find 
better values than Kewaunee offers. Why 
not find out by requesting a quotation 
on furniture you plan on buying soon? 
There’s no obligation. Write us. 


It is only natural to surmise that a big 
price tag hangs on furniture so fine in 
quality—so up-to-the-minute in design 
; and so outstanding in every way, as is 
Kewaunee Furniture. This, however, is 
not the case. You will find laboratory, 
home economics and vocational class- 
} room furniture to fit your requirements, 





In Your Specifications Include 


C. G. Campbell, SKeuiaiéiiee% Co Eastern Branch. 
Pres. and Gen. Mgr. ° 7 220 E. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. K R ITE 
ji 228 Lincoln St.. LABORATORY FURNITURE EXPERTS Mid-West Office: 


Kewaunee, Wis. 


Representatives in Principal Cities 1208 Madison St., Evanston, Ill. 


Molded Ceramic Sinks 


A Kewaunee Product developed in 
the Laboratories of Mellon Institute 
of Industrial Research. Molded in 
one piece with, rounded corners and 
perfect ‘slope to drain, Free from 
distortion—inert,to solvents and min- 
eral acids (except hydrofluoric). 
Will not crack or break under 
ordinary weight shocks and thermal 
shocks. Gray black color—smooth- 
surfaced—dull gloss finish. Lighter 
—stronger—easier to clean. Also 
distributed by most other leading 
manufacturers of Laboratory Furni- 
ture. So, on all orders, specify Kar- 





Chemistry Desk No. D-702 (Plyroll) 





Svar. tiene 

Automatic " ; e d 

Adjustable es — Write for Catalog an 
Stool rice st. 

Instructor’s Table No. F-Ititt No. E-1824 Lincoln Science Desk No. D-503 








HAVE MET EVERY TEST 
In Scores of Schools 


Durable, easy to operate, smooth in action, top efficiency is secured in 
hundreds of school clinics with an Archer Dental and Hygiene Chair. 
Its multiple uses find favor with specialists in dental work, for x-ray, 
eye, ear, nose and throat examinations. Costs less than usual price 
asked for rebuilt chair. 















Price $2 1 500 


F.0.B., Rochester, N. Y. 
Fountain Cuspidor Extra 





WRITE FOR OUR 
DESCRIPTIVE 
CIRCULAR NOW 















ARCHER 


| 
- § Archer Mfg. Co., Inc. . 
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All moving parts run in oi! in 
hermetically sealed, removabie 
unit. 


Smooth hydraulic action raises 
and lowers chair without vibra- 
tion—from 211/2” to 3012”. 

Tilting and revolving seat frame, 
reclining back and self adjusting, 
rubber padded, cradie headrest. 


Choice of 6 color finishes. 











Genuine leather upholstery to 
match finishes. 

Bakelite arm rests, acid proof. 
All polished metal parts chromi- 
um plated. 

Separate footrests for children 
and adults. 

Backed by Archer's 83 years’ ex- 
perience in designing and manu- 
facturing prof i t i t 

























HYDRAULIC DENTAL 
& HYGIENE CHAIR 














ARCHER MFG. CO., Inc. 


187 NORTH WATER ST. 


ROCHESTER, 
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was green and tan and uniforms of 
these colors were provided for the 
girls. 

The carpentry department made a 
sign for the door, on which in old 
English letters was painted “Ye Olde 
Tea Shoppe.” This hung from a 
wrought-iron bracket. This depart- 
ment also made attractive window 
boxes for the tearoom, cafeteria 
kitchen and dining room windows. 

The cafeteria work was so organ- 
ized that each pupil entered into 
every phase of tearoom and cafeteria 
management. The kitchen organ- 


ization included main cooks, assistant 
cooks, sandwich workers, salad work- 
ers, dessert workers, counter work- 
ers and waitresses. 

On Mondays the class was divided 
into groups and each group was as- 
signed to certain activities. Group 
assignments were made for a period 
of one week, assignment cards being 
made for each group of duties. A 
time schedule was given on these 
same cards. The number of pupils 
assigned to a group was determined 
by the enrollment of the class. One 
large assignment card was posted to 





At 
a 


wonder these dressings have 
earned such great public 
acceptance — yet they are 
well within your food cost. 
The flavor is delicious. You 
will like their smooth con- 
sistency. 





The Proven Way To 


Please Guests » 


Every step in the manufacture of Edelweiss 


French Dressing and Mayonnaise is taken with 
precise care, right in our own Sunshine Kitchens. 
Every gallon must be exactly the same. 
ingredient must meet the exacting test of Sexton quality. No 


Every 


SEXTON 


QUALITY FOODS 
(883 
CHICAGO BROOKLYN 


© 1940 JOHN SEXTON & CO. 








show how pupils were rotated each 
week, 

A menu card was made for the 
week and posted. Pupils referred to 
this for their assignments for the 
next day and were given an oppor- 
tunity to obtain recipes from the 
teacher’s file, to ask questions as to 
proportions and the amounts needed 
for the next day. This activity took 
place at the end of the kitchen aft- 
ernoon program. Pupils were given 
sole responsibility for individual as- 
signments and were rated according 
to skill, aptitude and initiative in 
handling whatever situations arose. 

These pupils were encouraged to 
suggest menus, work out costs and 
analyze results to see if the particular 
item might be included in our situa- 
tion. For this a menu form was 
used which took care of menus for 
one week. On another card the cost 
of recipes was worked out. This re- 
quired that pupils know the quan- 
tity of each item served in the cafe- 
teria, the cost of recipe, number of 
servings, amount of servings, selling 
price of each serving and caloric 
value of each serving. 

It was always necessary to keep 
prices within 5 cents, because the 
pupils could not afford to pay more 
for any one item of food. It became 
necessary to include in the menu a 
scheme to meet the needs of pupils 
within a smaller price range. For 
that reason the plan of including a 
special 10 cent plate lunch was in- 
augurated. This became a favorite of 
the entire student body, as well as of 
teachers. It seems hardly possible 
but it was easy to plan a plate from 
the regular menu on which we could 
serve a meat, a starchy vegetable and 
a green vegetable. 

At the same time that pupils were 
being trained to manage and operate 
cafeterias and tearooms, we were also 
carrying on an intensive campaign 
with the pupils who patronized our 
cafeterias. We enlisted the coopera- 
tion of principal, teachers and pupil 
organizations. Pupils were informed 
in many different ways of their body 
needs and were shown how they 
might spend their lunch money to 
the best advantage. Campaigns, 
talks and poster displays all had a 
part in the drive for wise expendi- 
ture of lunch money. Such efforts 
not only can in time benefit the 
immediate group but will reach into 
the home and be of great value there. 
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YOU CAN AVOID THOSE FURNITURE STAINS! 





















































It's hard to believe—but those acid stains that School men are hailing it as one of the biggest 


used to mar the sides of laboratory furniture are improvements in several decades— and we've 
no longer necessary. Walrus has a new acid- 
resisting wood finish that is amazing. 


we bedece gt i sill rf; a If you will clip this advertisement and send to 
° . . a 

to name a few) leave no mark on the new Walrus us with your name and address in margin of page, 
finish. Nor is it affected by scouring materials! we'll mail further details. 


Walrus Manufactwring (o., Decatur, Illinors 


Our salesmen are more 
than catalogues! 







been in this business since the beginning of the 
century. 











@ Our salesmen are familiar with some 
20,000 equipment items, or just about every- 
thing which is listed in our catalogue. But 
this, in itself, isn’t nearly as important as the 
helpful suggestions they can give you when you are choosing 
from these 20,000 items. 

For example, suppose you are buying flat silver. Selecting 
a pattern is no trouble. . . it’s largely a matter of personal 
preference. But there is more to buying silver than picking 
out a pattern. What weight is best for my restaurants? What | 
quality will be most appropriate? What price shall I pay? 
What quantity do I need for a restaurant that seats, say, 200 
people? These are all problems a Straus-Duparquet salesman 
is prepared to help you with. 


IT HOLDS THE SPOTLIGHT 





Remember what Oscar of the Waldorf said in an article in Nothing can compare with 
Redbook magazine when telling about the opening of the | the speedy, smooth perform- 
original Waldorf? “. . . I can see myself shoving pianos | és ance of this de luxe slicer— 
around with the assistance of Arthur G. Stier, of Nathan Model GC today's most efficient ma- 


chine for all-around food 


Straus-Duparquet .. .” We point this out not to prove that pee 


Straus-Duparquet men can move pianos, but to emphasize their Perk up your menus. Serve 
willingness to help out in any way possible. Many of you more appetizing cold cuts, sandwich plates 
would be surprised at how limitless those possibilities are. and salad luncheons with this ultra modern 
slicer. 


Nathan Straus-Duparquet Inc. Get rid of that old-timer or undersize model. 


Trade it in for a new GC—the best investment 
SIXTH AVENUE e¢ [8th TO 19th STREETS e NEW YORK WAtkins 9-5200 you can make. 


Boston e JONES, McDUFFEE & STRATTON CORPORATION Liberal trade allowance on any old-style ma- 
467 Boylston St. Commonwealth 5900 chine. Write for full details today to Dept. NS. 


Ceenge + SERED GNA AAR, Soniog 187 U. S. SLICING MACHINE CO. 


} World’s Best Meat, Bread, Roll Slicers and Steak Delicators 


| LA PORTE, IND. 
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FLOOR TREATMENTS 


on a mileage basis, too? 


It's an old, old story... 
ally cheapest in the long run. Never were 
truer words spoken about floor treatments. 
Listen to what a superintendent” in charge 
of floor maintenance has to say: 


the best is usu- 


“The very first month we used Car-Na- 
Lac, we made a substantial saving in 
both material and labor. The nation- 
ally known floor wax we formerly 





used cost considerably less per gallon 
than Car-Na-Lac ... but half the num- 
ber of Car-Na-Lac applications now | 
keep our floors in better condition with 
a net saving of 13% per month in | 
material costs. To this must be added 
the 50% labor saving that also results 
from halving the number of applica- 
tions.” 

*Name on request. 





FREE BOOK! 


A handy reference book 
for the maintenance man, 
giving the step-by-step 
treatment of every type 
of floor. Write for a copy 
today . . . no obligation 
involved. 


Free Demonstration On Your Own Floors 


CONTINENTAL CAR-NA-VAR CORP. 


1586 E. National Ave., Brazil, Indiana 
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School Plant Expansion 

Practically all of the construction of 
new school buildings since 1933 has 
been made possible through the cooper- 
ation of the federal government with 
local communities on work programs. A 
substantial contribution to this effort is 
shown by figures just made public by 
the Works Projects Administration, 
which disclose that since 1935 the 
W.P.A. has constructed 3985 new 
schools, built 1480 classroom additions 
to school buildings and improved and 
modernized 27,664 others. 

A survey made in 1935, by the Na- 
tional Education Association, showed that 
700,000 American children were attend- 
ing school in buildings which had been 
condemned as unsafe and insanitary. A 
large part of the nation’s public school 
plant had become obsolete and nearly 
all schools were badly overcrowded. 

The W.P.A. school construction pro 
gram is developing the nation’s educa- 
tional plant in four ways: (1) by the 
addition of new urban and rural schools 
where none previously had existed; (2) 
by the replacement of outmoded struc- 
tures with new modern buildings; (3) 
by repairing, rebuilding or adding to still 
useful structures in order to accom- 
modate the growing needs of school dis- 
tricts, and (4) by the construction of 
up-to-date rural schools that offer ad- 
vantages more nearly equal to those en- 
joyed by the urban school population. 

New consolidated schools give rural 
pupils from a wide area an opportunity 
to study in modern classrooms, grouped 
according to grades, and added facilities 
for specialized training and recreation. 
The building of consolidated rural 
schools is made more practicable by the 
W.P.A. improvement of rural roads, 
making transportation of rural children 
to consolidated school centers possible 
for the first time in some sections of the 
country. 

Contributing to the auxiliary educa- 
tional facilities of the nation, the W.P.A. 
has built 110 new libraries, 53 library 
additions and has improved 752 library 
buildings. It has constructed 318 audi- 
toriums, 848 gymnasiums, 1640 stadiums 
and has provided 2271 new playgrounds 
in addition to improving or enlarging 
7898 play areas. A large part of the 
auditoriums, stadiums and other recrea- 
tional facilities are on school grounds 
or else adjoin them. 

Many of the new schools are designed 
to serve a dual need in the community, 
as educational institutions and as com- 
munity centers, where adults and chil- 
dren alike may participate in leisure-time 


activities. W.P.A. adult education classes 
often are held in schoolhouses, libraries 
or community centers. 


RESEARCH 


Review of Elementary Education 

The importance of the elementary 
schools in the nation today is clearly 
indicated in a report on elementary edu- 
cation just issued by the U. S. Office of 
Education, as a part of that agency’s 
Biennial Survey of Education. 

The elementary school, it is stated in 
the report, furnished the basic education 
for practically all children and “the qual- 
ity of its services should be commensu- 
rate with its responsibilities.” Sixty per 
cent of all American teachers are in 
public elementary schools, which is “one 
of the largest professional employe 
groups with common interests and com- 
mon purposes.” 

“Elementary education represents our 
biggest educational program,” it is stated. 
Twenty-two and three fourths millions 
of children, aged from 5 to 14 years, 
make up this group. Most of them are 
in the public schools, according to the 
report. Of every 100 pupils, 75 are in 
the elementary school, 21, in the high 
school and 4, in college. 

The school program for all of these 
millions of school children is greatly 
influenced by the wide differences in 
the home backgrounds of the children. 
For instance, of every 100 children at- 
tending elementary schools, 52 live in 
the country or in villages; 17, in towns 
of from 2500 to 10,000 population; 7, in 
cities of from 10,000 to 30,000; 5, in 
cities of from 30,000 to 100,000, and 19, 
in cities of 100,000 and more. Thus it is 
shown that approximately 70 per cent 
of the nation’s elementary school chil- 
dren live in the country or in small 
towns. 

The report turnishes the basis for an 
information quiz on elementary educa- 
tion, since it is organized on the basis 
of questions and answers. How is the 
declining birth rate affecting enrollments 
in the elementary schools? How are 
elementary school enrollments divided 
between public and private schools? 
How much is spent per elementary child 
for education? How many children of 
elementary school age are out of school 
and employed? How many elementary 
school children complete eighth grade? 
In how many states is medical inspection 
required in the schools by state law? 
These and many other questions of in- 
terest to teachers and laymen are an- 
swered by statistics and illustrations in 
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Arlington 
SCHOOL TESTED 


_ ae 


Excellence of design and construction plus 
the finest materials make Arlington furni- 
ture better. Years of testing under the 
most severe usage is your assurance that 
every Arlington type and style will give 
a maximum life of comfort and satisfac- 
tion under your conditions. The complete 
Arlington catalog includes an answer to 


every seating need. Send for it today. 


ARLINGTON SEATING CO. 


Manufacturers of all types of seating 
ARLINGTON HEIGHTS, ILL. 










NEW DUDLEY PADLOCK COMPLETES 
4-in-1 MASTERKEYING SYSTEM 


Now a single 4-in-1 masterkey can be used to 
open any lock, or any combination of groups, 
in a complete Dudley installation. By install- 
ing Dudley Locks throughout your school, the 

administration will have a simple control over 

a complete and trouble-free system of locks. 

This new combination padlock is distinctive 

in design, as shown in the illustration. It is 
more convenient, more durable. The unique 
fluted knob is easier to grip and the dial is 
of satin chrome with numbers in black and 
indicator in red, making the points quicker 

to read. Rugged in construction, dependable 
in operation, this padlock will withstand all 
student abuse. Com- 
bination locks also 
available without 
masterkey fea- 
ture. 


DUDLEY 
MASTERKEYED 
PADLOCK 
P-670 


Send for catalog 
of the complete 
Dudley school line. 





ens 
DUDLEY LOCK CORPORATION 


Dept. 710 325 No. Wells St. Chicago, Ill. 
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Horn Folding Bleachers installed 
at Duke University, Durham, N.C. 





Own 
FOLDING BLEACHERS 


in Duke Gymnasium 


@ In leading schools from coast to coast, you'll 
find Horn Folding Bleachers the outstanding 
favorite. Twenty important advantages assure 
maximum capacity, safety and comfort—yet 
Horn Bleachers cost no more than most ordi- 
nary gym seats. Write for new free illustrated 
literature, today. 


HORN MANUFACTURING CO., Dept. N-7, Fort Dodge, lowa 


Also Makers of Horn Folding Partitions and Soundproof Doors 
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IS THE VISION OF OUR 
SOLDIERS MORE IMPORTANT 
THAN THE VISION OF OUR 

SCHOOL 

CHILDREN? 


The Army has pur- 
chased during the past 
two years 127 Keystone 
Visual Safety Outfits for 
use in the Coast Artil- 
lery. These Slides are 
identical with the Visual 
Sensation and Perception 
Slides of the Betts 
READY TO READ 
Tests. 


Available data on 35,- 
000 examinations with 
the Betts READY TO READ Tests establish beyond 
the shadow of a doubt their validity and reliability 
—when properly administered. 


Why wait longer in beginning the use of these 
screening tests in your schools? 


For Further Information Write to the 


KEYSTONE VIEW COMPANY 


MEADVILLE, PENNA. 
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The report was 
prepared by the Assistant U. S. Com- 


the complete report. 


missioner of Education, Bess Goody- 


koontz. 


Employment Prospects Brighter 
Employment prospects for 1940 gradu 


ates from American colleges and uni 


versities are brighter than in the three 
previous years, or in 1933, according to 
preliminary results of a national survey 
made public here today by King Mer- 
ritt, vice president of Investors Syndicate. 

Ninety per cent of the 299 institutions 
of higher learning in the survey reported 





that 50 per cent or more of their 1940 
graduates will have steady jobs before 
the end of this summer. 

Job prospects the same as or greater 
than those of June 1939 were pre- 
dicted by 91 per cent of the schools 
replying to the questionnaire. 

Ninety-two per cent of the coeduca- 
tional and men’s colleges predicted that 
50 per cent or more of their male gradu- 
ates would be attached to a regular pay 
roll within ninety days of graduation. 
Eighty-nine per cent of the coeduca- 
tional and women’s colleges estimated 
that 50 ‘per cent or more of their r female 














She vwicher 


CAN COM cnt AVCHD 


teed safe on all floors.. 


otnven 


LONGER WEAR 


A 50% greater wax content, plus correctly balanced ingredients 
(No.1 Carnauba wax, bleached bone-dry shellac, and our special 
emulsifier) give Neo-Shine a tougher wax film. That is why a 
single application lasts twice as long. Easy to apply, Neo-Shine 
stays bright, offers greater resistance to water, and is guaran- 
. What other wax can offer you as much? 


The HUNTINGTON <> LABORATORIES he 


HUNTINGTON INDIANA 
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WATER-RESISTING 








SELF-BUFFING * WAX 












graduates would be gainfully employed 
before autumn started. 
Character is the most sought for qual- 


ification by American employers of 
college graduates, Mr. Merritt asserted. 
Applicants must meet exacting require- 
ments from prospective employers, who, 
more objective than ever before, are 
putting applicants through tests, trials 
and training periods before hiring them. 

“Character as a prime qualification for 
a job is reported more than three times 
as frequently as its nearest rival, scholar- 
ship, and nearly four times as often as 
its second rival, personality. Further- 
more, character is rated at about eight 
times more important than adaptability 
and about 97 times greater than either 
campus popularity or athletic prowess as 
a prime job asset.” 









RADIO 


Education Retains High Frequencies 


The Federal Communications Commis- 
sion recently issued a ruling reafhrming 
the right of educational agencies to ex- 
clusive use of ultra-high frequency radio 
bands as set forth in a decision of the 
commission in 1938, which opened up 
ultra-high frequency channels for the 
first time for educational broadcasting. 

The F.C.C. ruling followed a hearing 
on frequency modulation on “static-less” 
broadcasting, popularly known as “F-M.” 
More than 300 educational institutions 
requested retention of the high fre- 
quency bands. The National Commit- 
tee on Education by Radio also sup- 
ported the proposal. 

Dr. John W. Studebaker, U. S. Com- 
missioner of Education, who th 
state departments of education and the 
300 educational organizations at the 
hearing, estimated that the decision 
would permit the erection of as many 
as 3000 local broadcasting stations. 

“Each station,” the commissioner ex- 
plained, “would greatly enrich the 
school curriculum, stimulate adult edu- 
cation and correspondence courses and 
permit closer contact between local gov- 
ernments and the people in thousands of 
American communities.” 

He requested school superintendents 
and education boards to study the edu- 
cational possibilities of “F-M” broadcast- 
ing for the purpose of establishing their 
own stations. The U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, he added, would revise immediately 
its guide to school administrators on the 
development of ultra-high frequency 
radio broadcasting. 

“The cost of erecting and operating 
an ultra-high frequency broadcasting 
station is moderate compared to similar 
costs in conventional stations,’ Doctor 
Studebaker explained. After declaring 


that some of these cost estimates were as 
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low as $5000, the commissioner said 
sufficient money for a trained radio 
teaching staff might be obtained through 
a slight increase in the size of conven- 
tional classes. 





MEETINGS 


Theme Is Personnel Services 





“Student Personnel Services” will be 
the central theme as executives and 
faculty members convene at the three 
day eighteenth annual Institute for Ad- 
ministrative Officers of Higher Institu- 
tions at the University of Chicago, July 
10-12. The institute will draw admin- 
istrators from universities, liberal arts 
colleges, teachers’ colleges and junior col- 
leges in all parts of the country. 

The need for student personnel serv- 
ices and their organization and evalua- 
tion, ways to understand students and 
their needs, methods of counseling stu- 
dents and extracurricular activities will 
be the specific subjects of discussions by 
authorities ranging from industrial per- 
sonnel specialists to student physicians. 

Visiting speakers at the institute will 
include Paul A. Mertz, director of com- 
pany training, Sears, Roebuck and Com- 
pany; E. G. Williamson, coordinator and 
associate professor of psychology, Uni- 


METALOCK 





The lL Metal Onhwell 





It locks into the desk 


key. 


placement. 


Specify METALOCK for new 
desks and for replacement 
in old. 


Sample sent on re- 
quest to any super- 
intendent or pur- 
chasing agent. 


MILTON 
BRADLEY 
COMPANY 


Springfield, Mass. 





—gravity self-closing top keeps ink clean. 


rust-proof, chemodized metal cover locks with 


all metal means permanence: No further re- 


versity of Minnesota; E. Lyman, chair- 
man of the board of personnel adminis- 
tration of Northwestern University, and 
Basil P. Hillard, dean of students, An- 
tioch College. 


Food Service Directors 


The Conference of Food Service Di- 
rectors will be held November 7 to 9 
at the Hotel Statler, Detroit. At this 
meeting the food service directors will 
be interested in seeing the latest develop- 
ments in kitchen and cafeteria equip- 
ment and supplies. 





PUBLICATIONS 


Chicago Plan a Success 





“Who ever heard of college freshmen 
and sophomores asking for more fre- 
quent administration of searching ex- 
aminations? 

“Who ever heard of students request- 
ing that the library be kept open longer 
hours? 

“Who ever heard of students writing 
long papers that are not required and 
for which no credit or course-mark 
premium is offered? 

“We have experienced each of these 
and other developments under the oper- 
ation of our new plan,” Aaron J. Brum- 
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baugh, professor of education and dean 
of the college of the University of Chi- 
cago, and Chauncey S. Boucher, former 
dean, asserted in a new and enlarged edi- 
tion of “The Chicago College Plan,” 
published recently. 

Entering its tenth year, the new plan 
of education, introduced by President 
Robert M. Hutchins in 1931 and now 
known as the Chicago Plan, is accorded 
approval in a survey of graduates who 
were instructed under it, but the plan 
is still undergoing changes designed to 
improve its operation, Dean Brumbaugh 
stated. 

The Chicago Plan was devised to give 
students a broad general education at 
the college level, corresponding to the 
orthodox freshman and sophomore years, 
by focusing study on four general intro 
ductory courses in the fields of the 
biological, physical and social sciences 
and the humanities. Sole basis of aca- 
demic advancement under the plan is 
satisfactory completion of comprehensive 
examinations administered by a board of 
examiners separate from the university’s 
teaching staff. Class attendance, course 
grades and other traditional tests are 
optional. 


Monograph on Administration 
The Institute for Research, 537 South 


Dearborn Street, Chicago, has just com- 
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Next month YALE 1s going to present 
a brand new combination padlock at a 


popular price—One of the best values 


ever offered. Look 
for it. It’s well 


worth waiting for. 


THE YALE< TOWNE MFG. CO. 


STAMFORD, CONN. 
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BELL € HOWELL 


Motion Picture 


125 Visual Education 
Specialists Are Always 


Ready to Help You! 


HEREVER your school is located, 

chances are you're closest to Bell & 
Howell service. For B&H maintains 125 
Visual Education Specialists in strategic 
points throughout the nation. When you 
want help, a specialist can be at your door 
within a few hours! 


These 125 men are fully informed about 
motion picture equipment, about school 
films, and about the application of motion 
pictures to teaching needs. Their knowl- 
edge and their services are yours for the 
asking. 


And behind these specialists is the Bell 
& Howell Company, supplying a complete 
school service—(1) the finest projectors 
in such diversity that there’s one exactly 
suited to your requirements, (2) a con- 
stantly growing library now numbering 
more than 1,400 films, and (3) competent 
factory service stations in New York, Chi- 
cago, and Hollywood. 


Should your visual education program 
be expanded? Let a B&H specialist help 
you. Mail the coupon today—no obliga- 
tion. Bell & Howell Company, Chicago; 
New York; Hollywood; London. Estab- 
lished 1907. 


paane==MAIL COUPON==<<<=5 
| BELL & HOWELL COMPANY NS 7-40 
g 1855 Larchmont Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


' Without obligation, please have your near- 
§ est Visual Education Specialist help me with 
| 
' 


} Include details on | Filmosound School 
Projectors; () Filmo Silent Projectors. 


PRECISION-?P' SOE BY 


BELL & HOWELL 











| pleted a study and produced a mono- 


graph on “Public School Administration 


| as a Career.” 





VISUAL EDUCATION 





Surveys Projection Facilities 

In order that schools may have a 
wider range of subjects to choose from 
and to provide producers and distrib- 
utors of educational films with known 
outlets for their subjects, the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce of the 
Department of Commerce is making a 
survey of motion picture projection facil- 
ities in the high schools and colleges. 
The elementary schools will be surveyed 
in September. The survey has the ap- 
proval of John W. Studebaker, U. S. 
Commissioner of Education, the Amer- 
ican Council on Education and the Asso- 


ciation of School Film Libraries. 


To Preserve Film 6000 Years 

May 28, 8113 a.p., is the date sched- 
uled for the showing of the motion 
picture film depicting Illinois schools in 
1940. At the invitation of Oglethorpe 
University, the Illinois Education Asso- 
ciation is contributing a film for in- 
clusion in the Crypt of Civilization now 
being completed in the granite bedrock 
under the new administration building 
and library of this Georgia university. 
The crypt will soon be closed with in- 
structions to future generations that it 
not be opened until 8113 a». It will 
contain thousands of items serving as 
examples of present day civilization, 
scientifically treated so as to be time- 
resistant. 


Film Releases 


Symphonic Featurettes—The National 
Philharmonic Symphony Orchestra, 
composed of 122 musicians, plus a 
chorus of 100 voices, has released the 
first two of a series of “symphonic 
featurettes” showing the orchestra per- 
forming symphonic music. The first 
two releases are “Aida” and “Rosa- 
munde.” Titles soon to come include 
“Bridal Chorus,” “Capricio Espagnol,” 
“Second Rhapsody,” “Tales From the 
Vienna Woods,” “Stephen Foster 
Songs” and “Negro Spirituals.” Alto- 
gether 40 single reels are planned for 
the series. The films are available 
for rental and for sale from the Bell 
& Howell Company, 1801 Larchmont 
Avenue, Chicago. 














The Technic of the Silk Screen Process 


—First in a new series of one reel 
instruction films on art technics, avail- 
able for rental or for sale. Harry 
Gottlieb, Guggenheim Fellow and lead- 


ing American exponent of the silk 
screen process as a fine art medium, 
served as art and technical director 
of the production. Subsequent films 
in the series will be on technics re- 
lated to lithography, etching, wood- 
block work, mural design, painting 
and sculpture. Others in the series 
are only for sale. Garrison Film Dis- 
tributors, Inc., 1600 Broadway, New 
York City. 


Furniture Craftsmen — Describes the 
work of the designer and _ skilled 
craftsmen in making custom-built fur- 
niture. The interrelation of hand and 
machine tool operations and skills re- 
quired for precision woodworking is 
demonstrated. The practical simplicity 
of the film’s content and arrangement 
assures it utilization value from the 
fourth grade level upward. For fur- 
ther information write Erpi Class- 
room Films, Inc., 35-11 Thirty-Fifth 
Avenue, Long Island City, N. Y. 





Films in Review 











BEARS. 16 mm., silent. 100 feet; % 
reel; 4 minutes. Eastman Classroom 
Films. Subject: Animal Unit. Grades 
1 to 6. Rating: C. 

“Bears” gives a comparative picture of 
four kinds of bears: Black, European 
Brown, Malay and Polar. These pictures 
are taken of bears in captivity as they 
move about on the rocks. The Brown 
bears are seen eating sweets. The Polar 
bears like the water. One stands in the 
pool and waves his paw begging for 
food. 

If a zoo is easily accessible, this picture 
has little value. If not, the picture shows 
the different kinds of bears, their move- 
ments and the taming effect of captivity 
upon them. This gives a conception of 
bears for children who have not had the 
opportunity to see them at the zoo. 
The photography is good. The motion 
utility is rated medium.—Reviewed by 
MARGARET STEVENSON. 

ANIMALS OF THE CAT TRIBE. 
16 mm., silent. 200 feet; Y, reel; 7 
minutes. Eastman Teaching Films, 
Inc., Rochester, N.Y. Subject: Nature 
study and motivation for reading or 
story writing. Grades 3 to 8. Rating: 
In this film are shown the domestic 

cat and her kittens, the tiger, the leopard, 

the leopard kittens, the lion and her cubs. 

The tiger is pictured as a sleepy animal 

who is the largest member of the cat 

tribe. It shows children playing with 
leopard kittens, the activities of these 
babies reminding one of the activities of 

the domestic kittens, thus drawing a 

comparison between these two members 

of the cat tribe. The differences in the 
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DR. FORREST C. 
“PHOG”’ ALLEN 
Director of Physical 
Education and Varsity 
Basketball Coach 
University of Kansas 
wrence, Kansas 


Fills a need in every school . . . Goal-Hi is a new year- 
‘round indoor and outdoor play-game for boys and girls of 
all ages .. . May be played by entire gym classes or play- 
ground groups. . . Official Rules Book by Dr. Allen... 
Same single piece of equipment may be used in the gym 
or on the playground . . . Unexcelled as a stimulating 
exercise and as a lead-up game to regular basketball 
. . - It costs little to play Goal-Hi. 


WRITE FOR CATALOG 


(Manufactured Under Exclusive License Agreement) 


FRED MEDART MANUFACTURING CoO. 
3532 DeKalb Street > » » » o * St. Louis, Mo. 


Authorized Sales Representative in Your Locality 

















IDEAL 
SEATING 


installations every- 
where attest to their 
comfort, modern design, 
careful engineering, su- 
perior construction, cor- 
rect posture and inbred 
quality. Ideal Chairs 
have recently been in- 
stalled in 





Price Municipal Auditorium, Price, Utah 

University of Puerto Rico, San Juan, P. R. 

Chaffey Junior College, Ontario, California 
Burlington Memorial Auditorium, Burlington, Iowa 
Union High School, Santa Paula, California 
Corcoran High School, Corcoran, California 

Cecil Avenue Grade School, Delano, California 
Delano Joint Union High School, Delano, California 
Redwood City Court House, Redwood City, California 
Piedmont Elementary School, Piedmont, California 
Court House, San Leandro, California 

Muscatine High School, Muscatine, Iowa 

Highspire High School, Highspire, Pennsylvania 
City Hall, D City, California 

High School, Fort Bragg, California 

Oklahoma A & M College. Stillwater, Oklahoma 


Shown above is the Ideal Challenger, one of the three dis- 
tinctive and differently priced lines of chairs comprising the 
new Streamliner group. Write for free catalog describing 
exclusive features. 


IDEAL SEATING CO. Grand Rapids, Michigan 
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pay Pat. Of. SCREEN 


Simplifies Projection 
and Serves Longer 








































In classrooms and auditoriums where slides, mo- 
tion pictures, film strips and other forms of 
visual material are shown, the DA-LITE ELEC- 
TROL screen eliminates delay and contributes to 
professionally smooth presentations. 


No Strain on Fabric 


The electric motor, being attached directly to the 
large diameter roller, eliminates all strain such as 
that occurring with hand operated screens. Hands 
need never touch its surface. The result is longer 
service from every screen. 


Operates Automatically 


A turn of the switch results in the screen lower- 
ing to the desired position and stopping auto- 
matically. 

Another turn of the same switch results in the 
screen rolling up inside a protective case and 
stopping automatically. 

Either white or beaded screen surfaces are 
available. 

Ask your supplier about 
the DA-LITE ELECTROL 
SCREEN—the screen that is 
being installed in so many 
modern schools and universi- 
ties everywhere. It is one of 
many styles in the DA-LITE 
line. For complete facts mail 
the coupon below for a copy 


of the DA-LITE catalog. 


DA-LITE SCREEN COMPANY, Inc. 
Dept. 7 TNS, 2723 No. Crawford Ave., Chicago, III. 





Da-Lite Screen Co., Inc. 
Dept. 7TNS 

2723 N. Crawford Ave. 
Chicago, Ill. 

Please send your 48- 
page data book on 


creens, U| 















BAND INSTRUMENTS 
ARE LIKE 


You can’t judge their quality and 
worth by surface appearances alone. 
Sometimes the best looking diamonds 
have flaws—not visible to the naked 
eye—which detract materially from 
their value and utility. Much the same 
is true with Bad Instruments. Out- 
wardly they all look pretty much alike. 
It’s what goes into them—how they’re 
built—how they'll play—how they’ll 
last—that counts most. You want in- 
struments that you can depend on to 
give lasting satisfaction and the most 
economical service... instruments 
that because of their superior tone and 
playing qualities will be of the great- 
est possible aid to your students and 
help them “get off to a flying start” in 
music. 

That’s why we say—those respon- 
sible for school purchases cannot af- 
ford to overlook the many advantages 
of having students and school Martin- 
equipped. Our reputation among 
leading professionals and the world’s 
outstanding musical organizations 
merits your consideration. 

See your local Martin dealer—or 
write today for new Catalog and let 
us show you why Martins are a better 
buy in every way. A complete range 
of instruments to satisfy every budget. 

The return and maintenance of American 

prosperity depends on the purchase of prod- 


ucts of American factories in preference to 
those imported from other parts of the world, 


MARTIN 
BAND INSTRUMENT 
COMPANY 


Dept. 720 Elkhart, Indiana 


external appearances are shown by the 
spots on the leopard, the stripes on the 
tiger and the plain color of the lion. The 
outstanding comparison is the difference 
in the size of the members of the cat 
tribe. 

The photography of the film is good, 
the pictures are clearly shown and well 
focused. There is not a great deal of 
activity, yet these animals are not ex- 
pected to be running about. There are 
no lengthy scenes without motion. Only 
those animals mentioned above are 
shown and many of the scenes were 
taken in the zoo. If it were possible to 
visit the zoo, such a trip would be more 
profitable than showing the film.—Re- 
viewed by Witi1aM O. Mayrose. 

Norte: The foregoing films were re- 
viewed by a Committee on Evaluation, 
functioning at the University of Michi- 
gan. The rating system used in the 
evaluations was on a three point basis: 
A indicates that the film is particularly 
well adjusted to classroom use; B signi- 
fies that the film is good, but has minor 





Coming Meetings 


June 30-July 4—National 
Milwaukee. 

July |-3—National Council of Teachers of Mathema- 
tics, summer meeting, Milwaukee. 

July 15-19—Conference of Administrative Officers 
of Public and Private Schools, University of 
Chicago. 

Aug. 19-23—American Federation of Teachers, Buf- 
falo, N. Y. 

Oct. 9-12—National Council on Schoolhouse Con- 
struction, Chicago. 

Oct. 10-12—Utah Education Association, Salt Lake 
City. 

Oct. 14-18—National Association of Public School 
Business Officials, Detroit. 

Oct. 17-19—Wyoming Education Association, Cas- 
per. 

Oct. 20-24—American Dietetic Association, 
sylvania Hotel, New York City. 

Oct. 23-25—North Dakota Education Association, 
Grand Forks. 

Oct. 24-25—Minnesota Education Association, St. 
Paul. 

Oct. 24-26—Colorado Education Association, Den- 
ver, Pueblo and Grand Junction. 

Oct. 25-26—Maryland State Teachers Association, 
Baltimore. 

Nov. |-2—Kansas State Teachers Association, To- 
peka, Salina, Hays, Garden City, Wichita and 
Parsons. 

Nov. 6-9—Missouri State Teachers Association, Kan- 
sas City. 

Nov. 6-8—West Virginia State Education Associa- 
tion, Huntington. 

Nov. 7-8—Arkansas 
Rock. 

Nov. 7-9—Conference of Food Service Directors, 
Detroit. 

Nov. 7-9—lowa State Teachers Association, 
Moines. 

Nov. 7-9—Arizona Education Association, Tucson. 

Nov. 8-ll—New Jersey State Teachers Association. 

Nov. I1-13—National Association of Public School 
Boards, Chicago. 

Nov. 15-l6—Idaho Education Association, Boise. 

Nov. |7-20—Louisiana Teachers Association, Mon- 
roe, 

Nov. 21-23—Texas State Teachers Association, Fort 
Worth. 

Nov. 24-27—South Dakota Education Association, 
Aberdeen. 

Nov. 25-26—House of Delegates, New York State 
Teachers Association, Syracuse. 

Feb. 22-27, 1941—American Association of School 
Administrators, Atlantic City, N. J. 


Education Association, 


Penn- 


Education Association, Little 


Des 





defects; C indicates that the film would 
need careful preparation if pupils are to 
benefit from it. 





FINANCE 


Vote Extra Month’s Salary 


An extra month’s salary was voted the 
29 teachers and three janitors employed 
by the board of education at Horton, 
Kan., recently, the first time the Horton 
board of education has been able to give 
teachers a bonus since salaries hit a 
modern low. 

Since the Kansas budget law went 
into effect in 1933, Horton teachers have 
been given a 9-to-12 contract. Nine 
monthly payments were guaranteed, 
with the stipulation that the other three 
months would be paid for provided 
the money was on hand. Never has it 
been necessary to pay for nine months 
as every year teachers have received the 
full 12 months’ pay. This year the bonus 
equals 13 months’ pay. The improved 
financial conditions were attributed to tax 
monies collected from the county fore- 
closure sale and from the school aid 
derived from the sales tax, rather than 
to an increase in regular tax collections. 








AWARDS 


For Southern Authors 

E. P. Dutton & Company, Inc., pub- 
lishers, has announced a cash prize of 
$2500 for the best book manuscript sub- 
mitted by a Southern author, to be 
offered annually by. this company in 
conjunction with the Virginia Ouarterly 
Review. The prize is known as the 
Thomas Jefferson Southern Award. The 
contest is now open and will close April 
13, 1941, the anniversary of the birth 
of Thomas Jefferson. The winning 
manuscript will be published in October 
1941. For further details and applica- 
tion blanks write to the Virginia Quar- 
terly Review, One West Range, Char- 
lottesville, Va. 








NAMES IN NEWS 


Superintendents 


Dr. Homer W. ANDERSON, superin- 
tendent at Omaha, Neb., who last month 
was chosen superintendent of the St. 
Louis schools by a professional method 
of selection,,/has been honored by the 
Omaha Elementary School Principals’ 
Club in a statement of appreciation that 
has been sent to all leading educational 
publications and associations and to 
Omaha and St. Louis newspapers. This 
statement traces Doctor Anderson’s ad- 
ministrative career in the Omaha schools 
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from 1933 to 1940 and the achievements 
of the Omaha schools during this period. 
Repeatedly, the club has emphasized Doc- 
tor Anderson’s “single purpose to serve 
the children of Omaha” in praising his 
accomplishments in that city. 

Dr. Wiis A. SuTToN, superintendent 
of schools, Atlanta, Ga., was conferred 
the honorary degree of doctor of laws 
by Emory University at his convocation 
on June 10. Doctor Sutton was recently 
reelected for a four year term by the 
Atlanta board of education. 

Dr. Derwoop Baker of the Fieldston 
School, Ethical Culture Society, New 
York City, has been elected the new 
superintendent at Boulder, Colo., effec 
tive in August. V. M. Rocers resigned 
to accept the superintendency at River 
Forest, Ill. Mr. Rogers has served as 
superintendent at Boulder and director 
of the University of Colorado demonstra- 
tion schools for the last six years. 

Craic P. Miner, superintendent at 
Idaho Springs, Colo., has been appointed 
to succeed Warp I. Miter as head of 
the Fort Collins public schools, Fort Col- 
lins, Colo. 

Donatp M. Keacte has been appointed 
superintendent at Olean, N. Y. For the 
last twelve years he has been director of 
industrial education in the Olean schools. 

Ivan C. Nicnotas, former principal of 
Highlands and Nelson grade schools, 


Rockford, Ill., has been appointed super- 
intendent at Berwyn, Ill. Mr. Nicholas 
has been supervising principal of Lewis 
E. Maire Junior-Senior High School at 
Grosse Pointe, Mich., since 1936. He 
will succeed Wittiam E. Hawkes at 
Berwyn. 

H. E. Ryper, superintendent of 
schools, Sandusky County, Ohio, has 
been chosen successor to A. N. Tuurs- 
TON, superintendent of schools, Lucas 
County, Ohio, who has resigned to take 
the principalship of the Washington 
Township Schools, Tontogany, Ohio. 

H. H. Crist is the new superintendent 
of schools at Enterprise, Kan., succeeding 
H. H. Ewatp, who resigned to accept a 
similar post at Hartford, Kan. 

JosepH F. Donovan has been appointed 
superintendent at Tupper Lake, N. Y. 
He has been a member of the Tupper 
Lake high school faculty for the last 
nine years. 

Dwicut D. Miter, high school prin- 
cipal for the last thirteen years at Water- 
town, S. D., has been appointed super- 
intendent to succeed Harotp MackeENzIE. 

Homer Brices, 34, has been appointed 
principal of Vina Danks Junior High 
School, Ontario, Calif. 

A. L. Brewer has been named super- 
intendent of schools at Tallapoosa, Ga. 

Lioyp W. Mov ton, superintendent of 
schools at Old Lyme, Conn., for the last 





four years, has been appointed superin- 
tendent at Bloomfield, Conn. He suc- 
ceeds the late Dr. Ernest W. Burrer- 
FIELD, former state commissioner of edu- 
cation. 

Wituiam R. Kern, who has been 
superintendent of schools at Stanhope, 
Iowa, for the last five years, has been 
elected to head the consolidated schools 
at State Center, Iowa. He _ succeeds 
ALBERT W. LANGERAK. 

G. E. Patrrerson, former superintend- 
ent at Cavour, S. D., will head the 
Barnard consolidated schools, Barnard, 
S. D., next year, succeeding Rosert J. 
IRWIN. 

Merce Keyes has been appointed 
superintendent of the school union at 
Bridgton, Me. He will succeed Guy M. 
Monk, who has resigned after twenty 
years of service. 

Eart D. Cuinz has been named super- 
intendent at Colorado Springs, Colo., 
succeeding H. M. Corninc. Mr. Cline 
was head of the schools at Dubuque, 
Iowa, for ten years. 

Dr. Frankiin Powers Hawkes re- 
cently was appointed superintendent at 
West Springfield, Mass., to succeed JoHn 
R. Fausey, retiring. 

Prosper D. Pyxe, head of the school 
system at Madrid, Neb., for the last five 
years, has been elected superintendent of 
the consolidated schools at Eagle, Neb. 
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Strongest and most durable on the market. All 
back rails of continuous construction with deep 
curves for comfort. Will stand alone when folded 
flat. No glue-joints in assembly. Noiseless fold- 
ing slatted seats rigidly held in steel housing. 
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At a touch, the self-closing top opens 
to receive waste and litter of all kinds. 
The contents are safely confined — 
away from observing eyes. Every part 
of your building may be kept neater, 
cleaner and tidier than ever before. 

Economical, too. Janitor’s time is 
saved, plumbing expense reduced, and 
replacements practically eliminated. 
Many users say they soon pay for them- 
selves in savings. Appearances are im- 
proved. Odors are confined. Fire 
danger lowered. All steel. Beautifully 
finished. 

Send today for interesting booklet 
and attractive prices. 


SOLAR-STURGES MFG. CO. 


MELROSE PARK, ILL. 


Let us help you with plans for your 
seating problem. Large or small. 


BRUNSWICK SEATING CORPORATION 


LAWRENCEVILLE VIRGINIA 


Under new management 
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Principals 
Casper C. Minty, supervisor of com- 
munity civics, Minneapolis public schools, 
has been appointed principal of the new 
Southwest High School, Minneapolis. 

A. Warren Dayton, for the last five 
years vice principal of the Le Roy High 
School, Le Roy, N. Y., has been ap- 
pointed principal of the Bergen High 
School, Bergen, N. Y. 

Dare Curtiss, principal of the Wash- 
ington Elementary School, Detroit, has 
been elected president of the Detroit 
Schoolmen’s Club. 

Francis G. Recan has been appointed 
principal of Leavenworth High School, 
Waterbury, Conn., succeeding Harrison 
S. ALLEN, who is resigning after nearly 
40 years of teaching. Mr. Regan has 
served as vice principal for a number 
of years and will be succeeded by Earte 
H. Brancnarp, head of the English de- 
partment. 

Etwin LeTenpre on July 1 will be- 
come principal of Berkeley High School, 
Berkeley, Calif., succeeding H. H. Gress- 
NER, retired. 

THesaup JEFFERS, principal of Reid 
High School, Belmont, N. C., has been 
elected principal of Highland High 
School, Gastonia, N. C. 

Grorce E. Snatruck, principal of 
Greenwich High School, Greenwich, 
Conn., for the last two years, has been 


NATIONAL’ LOCKS 






These two locks, typical of 
“National” quality and 
value, are designed special- 
ly for laboratory use. They 
are of solid brass construc- 
tion, will not be affected by 
ordinary fumes and acids, 
can be used either as 
drawer locks or as right or 
left hand door locks. A 
sliding-door type lock is 
also available. You can 
specify them as original 
equipment from any furni- 
ture manufacturer. Write 
today for catalog folder, 
prices, sample locks. 
Trained representatives will 
gladly call and assist you 
with your lock problems... 


National Jcock €o., 
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Academy at Norwich, Conn. 
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Epwarp J. RussELt, supervising prin- 
cipal, Stanfordville Union School, Stan- 
fordville, N. Y., has been appointed prin- 
cipal of the Pine Bush Central School, 
Pine Bush, N. Y. 

James GoLpEN Jr. has been named 
principal of the high school at Simpson- 
ville, Ky. 

STEPHEN C. Brown, assistant principal 
for the last three years, has been named 
principal of the high school at Hillsboro, 
Ohio, to succeed Paut Upp, who has 
been appointed superintendent at Hills- 
boro. 

E. S. Sngap Jr. has been appointed 
principal of Cluster Springs High School, 
Cluster Springs, N. C. 

Simon Moore has been promoted to 
the principalship of the junior high 
school, Putnam, Conn., to succeed ELLA 
I. BALvarp, retiring. 

G. A. Tripp is the new principal of 
the Bradley County High School, Cleve- 
land, Tenn. He replaces E. J. Frazier, 
who had served since 1931. Mr. Tripp 
had been a teacher at Bradley High 
School for the last four years. 

Fioyp L. Carter, principal of Wilson 
High School, Wilson, Kan., for five 
years, has been elected principal of the 
Greeley County Community High School 
at Tribune, Kan. 








Epwarp R. AnprEws, principal of the 
junior high school, Richfield Springs, 
N. Y., has been elected to the principal- 
ship of the Cherry Valley Central School, 
Cherry Valley, N. Y., for the coming 
year. 

Rosert E. Minnicu, Tupper Lake, 
N. Y., has been appointed superintendent 
at Herkimer, N. Y. 


Retirements and Resignations 


JosepH E. Sornt has resigned as prin- 
cipal of Linden Junior High School, 
Linden, N. J. Mr. Soehl has served the 
school since its establishment twelve 
years ago. 

Frep D. Keever is retiring after 
twenty-three years as principal of West 
High School, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

C. I. Henry, high school principal at 
Madisonville, Ky., for seventeen years, 
has resigned to accept the superintend- 
ency at Mayfield, Ky. 

Pau M. Turner has resigned as prin- 
cipal of the high school at Port Byron, 
Ill., to become principal of the high 
school at New Canton, IIl. 

Warren N. Butter, science instructor 
in the high school at Pottsville, Pa., has 
resigned to become principal of the 
Downington High School near Doyles- 
town, Pa. 

W. L. Mason, principal of Crossett 
High School at Crossett, Ark., has re- 


| For QUALITY — SAFETY —SERVICE 


In design. both our Wood and Steel Bleachers embody many new 


exclusive features appreciated by our many satisfied users. 
There is a Universal installation near you, investigate before you buy. 
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UNIVERSAL BLEACHER CO. 
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signed to become superintendent at 
Searcy, Ark. 

Dan B. HoreMan will retire as super- 
intendent of grade schools at East Mo- 
line, Ill., at the close of the school year. 
R. J. Bownps of the Johnson 
City High School, Johnson City, Tex., 
has resigned to accept the superintend- 
ency at Marquez, Tex. 


Supt. 


In the Colleges 

Dr. Davin D. Henry 
pointed from the temporary post of act- 
ing executive vice president of Wayne 
University, Detroit, to the permanent 
post of executive vice president of the 
university. The appointment to the ten- 
tative post was made last July 1 when 
Dr. Cares L. Spain, now vice presi- 


has been ap- 


dent emeritus, retired. Doctor Henry is 
a former assistant state superintendent 
of public instruction in Michigan. 

Dr. Georce I. SANCHEZ, Mexican and 
South American educator, will join the 
staff of the University of Texas in 
September. Former assistant to the 
Venezuelan minister of education, Doc- 
tor Sanchez will leave a University of 
New Mexico post to teach Mexican and 
South American education, as well as 
courses in education of Mexican children 
in Texas. 

James L. Care, assistant professor of 
medieval history: Ratpu G. SANGER, in- 


structor in mathematics, and Paut D. 
VoTH, instructor in botany, all of the 
University of Chicago faculty, are re- 
cipients of the university’s $1000 prizes 
awarded annually for the best teaching 
of undergraduate students. 

E. E. Bratcuer, director of teacher 
training and placement, Mississippi Col- 
lege, Clinton, Miss., is serving during the 
summer session as visiting professor of 
education at North Texas State Teachers 
College, Denton. 

Dr. Louise Stanvey, chief of the bu- 
reau of home economics, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, has the distinction 
of being the first woman to be granted 
an honorary degree by the University of 
Missouri. This honor was conferred at 
the university’s ninety-eighth annual 
commencement, June 7. 

Dr. WALTHER VON WartTBURG, Swiss- 
born scholar, regarded as the greatest liv- 
ing authority on the French language, 
has been appointed as a permanent mem- 
ber of the University of Chicago faculty. 


Miscellaneous 

Ratpw E. Nose has been appointed 
Vermont state commissioner of educa- 
tion to succeed Dr. Francis L. BalLey, 
resigned. Doctor Bailey will become 
principal of a normal school at Gorham, 
Me., September 1. Only a month ago 
Mr. Noble announced that he would 


leave his position as state supervisor of 
secondary and vocational education to be- 
come superintendent at Springfield, Vt. 

Rev. JoHN Crocker has resigned as 
canon of Trinity Cathedral, Trenton, 
N. J., to become headmaster of Groton 
School for Boys. 


Deaths 


Wituiam H. Wituevm, dean of the 
junior college of the University of Balti- 
more, died recently at the age of 72 
years. 

VerRNE M. Wuitman, headmaster of 
Laconia High School, Laconia, N. H., 
died recently after a long illness. 

Stecta M. Kuincan, principal of the 
Glen Ridge Forest Avenue and Sherman 
Avenue schools, Montclair, N. J., died 
recently following a short illness. 

Emmett C. Harrison, principal of the 
high school at Stony Creek, Va., for the 
last sixteen years, died recently. 

Dr. Rurus Apatr VANCE, assistant 
superintendent of schools in the Jamaica 
district, Jamaica, N. Y., died recently 
at the age of 68 years. 

Joun Rosert BuLuincton, principal 
of West Side Junior High School, Little 
Rock, Ark., died recently. 

Dr. Georce K. Hawkins, for thirty- 
five years principal of Plattsburg Nor 
mal School, Plattsburg, N. Y., died 
recently. 
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steady brilliant pictures projected 
through super lenses with extreme 
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velous sound tones faithfully re- 
cording the original. You 
never get faint or distorted 
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16mm _ Sound-on-Film 
PROJECTORS 


The Holmes |6mm porta- 
ble projector illustrated is 
an all ball-bearing, all shaft 
driven, all sprocket machine, 
set up with complete sound 
equipment ready to run. All 
of the advantages of profes- 
sional equipment are built 
in at no increase in cost. 
FREE DEMONSTRATION 
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ScHooL ADMINISTRATION: Its Develop- 
ment, Principles, and Future in the 
United States. By Arthur B. MoeAl- 
man. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, 1940. Pp. xvii +929. $3.50 post- 
paid. 

“The central thesis rests upon the sim- 
ple but frequently neglected principle 
that instruction is the supreme purpose 
of the schools. Organization and the 
processes of administration, growing from 
instructional needs, are thus considered 
as only a means and not an end in the 
achievement of instructional objectives. 
Administration is essentially a service ac- 
tivity—the teacher emerges as the most 
important agent with administration 
ministering to his needs.” 

LANGUAGE IN GENERAL EpucATION. A 
Report of the Committee on the Func- 
tion of English in General Education 
for the Commission on Secondary 
School Curriculum. New York: D. 
A ppleton-Century Company, 1940. Pp. 
xii t226. $2. 

The use of language as a means of 
communication in all curricular di- 


visions. Should have considerable influ- 
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ence in the better orientation of this vital 
aspect of instruction. 
SUPERVISED CORRESPONDENCE STUDY FOR 


InpivipuaL Pupit Neeps. By Sidney 

C. Mitchell. Scranton, Pa.: The Inter- 

national Textbook Company, 1939. 

Pp. x +303. $2.50. 

Discussion of correspondence study in 
secondary education by an author who 
writes from pioneer experience. A point 
of view that needs thorough but cautious 
explanation because of its potential 
dangers. 

You Coup Do It, Too. By Hester Par- 
sons. Cleveland: Nationwide Press, 
1939. Pp. 348. $2.50. 

Personal success narrative of an indi- 
vidual who found success in the South 
Sea islands. 

European Poticies oF Financinc Pus- 
Lic EpucaTIionaL Institutions v. ENc- 
LAND AND Wates. By Fletcher Harper 
Swift. Berkeley, Calif.: University of 
California Press, 1939. Vol. 8, No. 5. 
Pp. 695-972. $2.50 (Paper Cover). 
Doctor Swift adds to his already sig- 

nificant original research into methods 

of financing education by describing in 
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AN EXPERT! 


Words can’t describe the 
great superiority of these 
Royal folding chairs. 
rather send you a free sam- 
use and 
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the chair you like. 
ship it immediately—pre- 
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this volume the English and Welsh 

plans. A contribution to the literature 

of school finance. 

Mopern MetTHops AND MATERIALS FOR 
Teacuinc Science. By Elwood D. 
Heiss, Ellsworth S. Obourn and C. 
Wesley Hoffman. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1940. Pp. x+ 
347 . $2.50. 

College textbook and practical refer- 
ence book for science teachers. Contains 
much valuable material and is unusually 
rich in suggestions. 

PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION IN THREE 
NOoNTEACHING SERVICES OF THE PUBLIC 
Scuoots. By Hazel Davis. New 
York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1939. 
Pp. x +323. 

Description of nonteaching personnel 
practices in a series of selected cities. 
Should be of real interest to adminis- 
trators. 

HicH ScHoots anp Sex Epucation. By 
Benjamin C. Gruenberg assisted by 
]. L. Kaukonen. Bulletin No. 75, Re- 
vised. U. S. Public Health Service. 
Washington, D. C.: U. S. Government 
Printing Office, 1939. Pp. xix+110. 
$0.20. 

Every teacher needs to read this bul- 
letin regardless of whether his school con- 
templates teaching or does teach sex 
education. A common-sense treatment. 
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REMEDIAL READING AT THE COLLEGE AND 
Aputt Levers. An Experimental 
Study. By G. T. Buswell. Chicago: 
University of Chicago, 1939. Pp. xit+ 
72. $1. 

Results of experimental study in reme- 
dial reading with mature students and 
adults. 


Just Off the Press 

Democracy AT Work. Living in Amer- 
ican Communities. By Ernest B. 
Fincher, Russell E. Fraser and William 
G. Kimmel. Chicago: The John C. 
Winston Company, 1939. Pp. viit 
566. Illustrated. $1.36. 

TEACHING READING To SLow-LEARNING 
CuitpreN. By Samuel A. Kirk. Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin Company, 
1940. Pp. xi+225. $1.50. 

SclENCE IN Our Mopern Wor cp Series: 
Book One: UNDERSTANDING SCIENCE. 
Pp. xivt+432. $1.28. Book Two: 
ScreNcE For Dairy Use. Pp. xii +500. 
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millan Company, 1940. 

INTELLIGENCE: Its Nature AND Nur- 
ture. Part 1: Comparative and Critical 
Exposition. Part Il: Original Studies 
and Experiments. Thirty-Ninth Year- 
book. National Society for the Study 
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Model 40 VICTOR Animatophone with Add-A-Unit 

features is one of the finest teaching tools ever 
presented. Now one Iémm projector serves both class- 
room and large auditorium requirements—as well as both 
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Silent and Sound Film. And only VICTOR has absolute 


Film-Protection. 


Model 40 Complete, ready to operate 


priced at $295.00. Write today for new VICTOR Catalog 
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CUT THE 
WITH A fJod-Fitled FINNELL! 


The place to save money on floor care is with your 
equipment. Does it really fit your job? Or, have you 
over-invested, or perhaps under-invested in the equip- 
ment you are using? Either way, it’s costly. 


With a range of 49 different sizes and models, Finnell 
is equipped to help you choose a money-saving instal- 
. equipment that fits your specific needs... 
correct in size as well as type. The size is highly im- 
portant. Whether you buy or lease equipment for floor 
care, be sure to choose the size that will give you the 
greatest brush coverage consistent with the area and 
arrangement of the floors to be maintained. 


As an example of the need for different sizes, take the 
100 Series shown below. This Scrubber-Polisher is fur- 
nished in four different sizes — each with a different 
brush area — to meet varied needs. And each does the 
job considerably faster than the next smaller size. 


COST OF FLOOR CARE 


A Finnell floor sur- 
vey will show exactly 
how much a Job- 
Fitted Finnell will 
save you. No obliga- 
tion. Phone nearest 
Finnell branch, or 
write: 


FINKELL 
SYSTEM, Inc. 


207 East Street 
ELKHART, IND. 
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: the pound ie .coal by ODAY more than ever, successful 
Pp , advertising depends on careful selection 





. the ton yo . electricity pit casita 
by the kilowatt &). . and To judge a publication’s worth without 


knowing exactly the nature and extent of 
: 4 if you are wise, you buy its circulation, is as unbusinesslike and 


advertising space by an wasteful as buying coal without a standard 


. f weigh 
of weight, 
equally accurate measure For any publication . . . newspaper, farm paper, 
/ business paper, magazine ... the true measure of 
) advertising value is NET PAID CIRCULATION. How 


much is there? Where is it? How was it obtained? 
the ABC REPO RTS A.B.C. reports answer these questions completely. 
They give verified information on the quantity, and 


an important index of the quality of circulation. 


Always make A.B.C. reports your starting point 














in buying advertising space. If you do not have 
the latest A.B.C. report on any publication in 
which you may be interested, ask for it. Demand it. 
Study it. Then, judge soundly how the circulation 
fits in with your sales program. 

Our A.B.C. report is ready for all advertisers. Ask 
for it today! 


| The NATION’S SCHOOLS 
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Trade News 


New Ceiling Treatment 

A new type of ceiling treatment, de- 
veloped by the Carilli System, 333 Wash- 
ington Street, Boston, is the Carilli Meta- 
coustic Ceiling. This is composed of 
architectural metal panels in two stand- 
ard sizes with an inset of insulated 
soundproof panels, which are furnished 
in either pressed fiber or fire-resistant 
acoustical plaster. Three desirable fea- 
tures of this method of installation, 
pointed out by the manufacturer, are: 
(1) the installation requires only 50 per 
cent acoustical treatment and it is pos- 
sible to obtain more nearly uniform 
sound absorption at all frequencies than 
is usual; (3) the ceiling is rated at 1% 
hours fire resistance, and (3) its com- 
parative low cost. 


Facilitates Clinical Work 


The design and construction of the 
Archer dental and hygiene chairs, manu- 
factured by Archer Manufacturing Com- 
pany, 187 North Water Street, Rochester, 
N. Y., are such that they can be adapted 
for multiple uses in school health clinics. 
They are suitable for medical treatments 


Model 38, Size AB, Style B— 

One of 30 Models in 120 styles 

developed on our balanced 
Movable Pedestal 























This is one of the challenging statements from our illustrated 
This free booklet will 


bring you an entirely new conception of what you rightfully 


booklet, "TRUTH ON A PEDESTAL." 


may expect of school desks in the way of functional utility 


The most difficult problems in school seating 
are solved by our balanced Movable Pedestal 


Write today for your free copy of ‘Truth on a Pedestal’ 


ie 


WELFARE ENGINEE 
ENGINEERS OF SCHOOL 
WAUKEGAN 


NG COMPANY 
SEATING 


and examinations as well as for dental 
work. The patient can be raised or low- 
ered without vibration by hydraulic 
action. The tilting and revolving seat 
frame and reclining back increase ac- 
cessibility. There is a_ self-adjusting, 
cradle headrest with rubber pads. Every 
chair is provided with a bracket to which 
a cuspidor can be fitted. A separate 
footrest is provided for children. 


Replaces Hand Sanding 


Hand sanding or hand rubbing is 
a big part of maintenance cost. It is 
tedious and expensive. To replace hand 
sanding on wood, metal, lacquer, var- 
nish, slate and composition surfaces, the 
Sterling Gyro Electric Sander will do 
a block sanding job faster and better. 
There are many applications for the 
Sterling Gyro, “feathering” spot jobs, 
removing paint, varnish, lacquer or rust, 
sanding bare surfaces, scuff sanding, 
sanding between coats, rubbing and pol- 
ishing. The sanding pad assembly is of 
high quality resilient rubber, molded in 
one piece. This construction enables 
sanding of curved as well as flat sur- 








nut fastenings. 


ILLINOTS 


RUBO 


500 W. 7th St. 





faces. A special 4000 r.p.m. electric 
motor is mounted to the sander head. 
A molded bakelite hand grip is between 
the motor and sanding pad. The Ster- 
ling Gyro weighs only 34% pounds and 
uses any make or type of abrasive paper. 
A demonstration may be arranged by 
writing Sterling Products Company, 
2447 Woodward Avenue, Detroit. 


New Skilsaw Model 


An improved new model has just been 
added to the line of Skilsaw Portable 
Electric saws manufactured by Skilsaw, 
Inc., 5033 Elston Avenue, Chicago. This 
new model, No. 127, has a 12 inch blade 
and cuts to a depth of 4% inches. It 
is practical for cutting many types of 
building tile and for continuous cutting 
of copper sheets up to % inch thick, lead 
sheets up to 2 inches thick and many 
types of heavy gauge corrugated metals. 
The blade has a free speed of 2400 r.p.m. 


Fluorescent Lighting Fixtures 

The Miller Company, Meriden, Conn., 
has announced a series of three new fix- 
tures that have just been added to the 
Miller line of fluorescent lighting units. 
These fixtures are designed for use in 
public buildings and are in a moderate 
price range. They have been engineered 
so that they may be used with or with- 
out plastic shielding. 


RUBON "BIG PUSH" MOP 


The Rubon Big Push Mop has 
earned widespread popularity for 
sweeping or dusting large floors, 
walls and ceilings. Special features 
include removable and washable 
heads... solid hardwood block... 
14.in, Bessemer steel handle at- 
tachment... heavy bolt and wing 
Ask your janitor 
supply dealer, or write— 

WOOD FINISHING 
& PRODUCTS CO. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


BLOCKS IN 9 
LENGTHS AND 
2 WIDTHS 
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Side Glances— 


Ir WON'T happen 
again—the school disaster of 1917-20 
when national defense plans took from 
the schools all support for essential 
capital improvement. Beginning next 
month The Nation’s Scuoots will 
inaugurate a strong series of articles on 
the public school and national defense. 
The series, to be led off by an article 
by Editor Moehlman, will stress the 
need for total defense, a defense recog- 
nizing the necessity for school support, 
and will call for an intensified teaching 
of greater social responsibilities and 
more democratic procedures. 


Are you looking for 
a good custodian? We could (but we 
won’t) recommend our advertising 
manager, who scored a 95 in the quiz 
on page 27. The editor also made an 
impressive showing on the custodian’s 
test, as did two girls, one being an office 
secretary and the other the magazine’s 
proofreader. A school board member 
who volunteered to take the test came 
off with an 87. Try it out yourself. If 
you don’t do well, it only proves you 
don’t read or heed this magazine, for 
all these questions are answered several 
times during a year’s offering. 


You are going to en- 
joy Major C. C. Mather’s article, “Read- 
ing Center at Culver,” in the Septem- 
ber number or we miss our guess. 
Culver isn’t too extravagant in its 
claims because the academy’s experi- 
ment has been going on for one year 
only. However, data are being accu- 
mulated which, at the end of four 
years’ time, may give scientific proof 
that an improved reading technic does 
in most cases result in improved aca- 
demic achievement. 
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Four New World's Records 


made on the Electromatic—the all-electric writing machine 





The coveted Stowell Trophy, 

which was won by Miss 

Crismon. Awarded to the 

high school student estab- 

lishing the best typing record 

from a dictating machine. 
- 


Seated: Miss Stella Pa- 
junas, Cleveland; standing 
at left, Miss Margaret 
Hamma, Brooklyn; stand- 
ing at right, Miss Velma 
Crismon, Tacoma. 
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In the recent eighth Annual International Commer- 
cial Schools Contest at Chicago, four new world’s 
records were established on the Electromatic—the 
All-Electric Writing Machine. 

In the Twenty-minute Novice Typewriting Event, 
Miss Margaret Hamma wrote 116 net (five letter) 
words per minute on her Electromatic. 

In the thirty-minute special Secretarial Transcribing 
Machine Event, Miss Stella Pajunas established a new 
world’s record by writing 106 net (five letter) words 
per minute in competition with 55 of the fastest 
transcribing machine secretaries in the United States 
and Canada. Miss Pajunas operated the Electromatic 
for only two months previous to her entry. 


World Headquarters Building 
590 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, NWN. Y. 
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New records were also established on the Electro- 
matic by Miss Velma Crismon in the High School 
Amateur Typing Event and the Novice Dictating 
Machine Event. 

The high speed obtainable on the Electromatic is 
only one of the many reasons for the increasing popu- 
larity of this modern machine. Meet the demand for 
Electromatic trained operators by installing these 
machines in your school. 


Send for Free issue of Electromatic News 
Flash covering contest details. International 
Business Machines Corporation, Electric 
Writing Machine Division, 45 Crouch St., 
Rochester, N. Y. 


MACHINES CORPORATION 


Branch Offices 
IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE WORLD 












Ready for Opening Day 


Summer maintenance work is now 
about over, with little else to do other 
than last minute touches, such as clean- 
ing windows, dusting, getting the furni- 
ture and equipment back in place and 
the building thoroughly aired before 
opening day. Let’s look around a bit 
and see what has happened and what is 
going to happen in these school systems 
to ensure the least possible confusion 
when the doors are thrown open for 
another term. 

At Birmingham, Mich., band instru- 
ments were repaired during July and 
uniforms, sprayed or cleaned. Machinery, 
too, is all ready, according to Louis M. 
Randall, business manager. 

“The windows are left until the week 
before school opens,” he explains, “and 
the dusting and arrangement of supplies, 
until two or three days before opening. 
I keep in constant touch with the prog- 
ress of repairs and cleaning during June. 
We employ several of our teachers for 
the vacation period, which works out 
satisfactorily. We pay them regular jani- 
torial wages and if they are outstanding 
in certain lines of work, such as paint- 
ing, refinishing, cement work or car- 
penter work, I make them foremen but 
at no additional salary.” 


At Lincoln, Neb. 


At Lincoln, Neb., every effort is made 

have all repairs that would conflict 
with the orderly operation of the school 
program completed before the beginning 
of the school term. A special effort is 
made to check all drinking fountains, 
faucets and flush valves to make sure 
they are functioning properly. 

“Actual cleaning of the school build- 
ings,” R. H. Park, purchasing agent 
tells us, “starts two weeks prior to the 
opening of school. This cleaning in- 
cludes washing windows, cleaning fix- 
tures, waxing floors, washing light fix- 
tures, some wall washing, furniture wax- 
ing, polishing and dusting. Mechanical 
equipment, such as motors, fans and 
compressors, is checked and oiled. The 
foreman of operation makes an inspec- 
tion of all buildings a few days prior 
to the opening of the school term. 

“Shop machinery is checked and put 
in running condition by each instructor, 
unless some major repair has been neces- 
sary during the vacation period. Type- 
writers are exchanged every three years 
and no check is made on these unless 





they fail to operate properly. Gymnasium 
equipment is repaired as necessary 
through the school year. However, if 
any such equipment is in bad condition 
at the end of the school term, repairs 
are usually made before the opening of 
school.” 


Says Mr. Brotherson 


If you find custodians conspicuous by 
their absence from the school buildings 
of Kansas City, Kan., during the sum- 
mer months, think nothing of it. Lewis 
H. Brotherson, business manager, ex- 
plains that they are absent, except in a 
few instances, for the reason that they 
are given employment on an_ hourly 
basis performing maintenance jobs. Some 
of them you will find in groups making 
a systematic tour of the buildings, wash- 
ing the woodwork and furniture and 
performing other cleaning jobs. 

“The men are returned to their own 
buildings on September 1,” Mr. Brother- 
son points out, “with the exception of 
the larger high schools where they are 
returned August 15. Near the close of 
the school year in May, each principal 
submits a form on which he directs 
attention to necessary repairs and altera- 
tions. In addition to the receipt of this 
form, the business manager or his rep- 
resentative makes a personal check of 
all the school buildings during the 
months of April and May. Custodians 
also have a report, which is submitted 
by schools. 

“So far as possible, repair jobs that 
are repeated at intervals are scheduled 
for a long-term range. For example, we 
paint exteriors of our buildings once 
every four years. Our buildings are di- 
vided into four groups, one of which is 
painted each successive year. The inte- 
rior walls and ceilings are painted every 
six years and are washed on the fourth 
year. Thus, our annual cost for this 
service is fairly constant. Replacement 
of obsolete plumbing fixtures, sealing 
of floors and other items of a similar 
nature are also studied from a long- 
range viewpoint and are scheduled in 
order to eliminate uneven budget re- 
quirements. 

“Teachers assigned to shop rooms, 
gymnasiums and similar courses return 
to their buildings ahead of the opening 
of school to check the condition of shop 
machinery, typewriters and sewing ma- 
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chines. There is a general convocation 
of all teachers at least one week prior 
to the opening of school at which attend- 
ance is compulsory. Following this, there 
is a meeting in each school, attended by 
the principal and all the teachers. Each 
teacher visits her room and any condi- 
tion that would prevent proper opening 
of school is reported to the principal. 
These reports are tabulated by the super- 
intendent and any necessary notations 
are made to the maintenance department. 
This practice eliminates the possibility 
of some inadvertency interfering with 
the opening of school.” 

“Sewing machines are usually in- 
spected by the local representative at 
the beginning of each school year. Band 
instruments are repaired as necessary 
throughout the school year. There has 
been no attempt to give these particular 
attention before the opening of school 
unless they were out of order at the 
end of the last school term.” 


All's Ready at Elizabeth 


We have John W. Brown’s word for 
it and he should know, being the busi- 
ness manager for the board of education 
at Elizabeth, N. J. “Window cleaning,” 
he says, “is started approximately two 
weeks in advance of the opening date 
of school. This depends upon the size 
of the school and the time required for 
cleaning windows, two weeks in large 
buildings and one week for small build- 
ings. The buildings are given a thor- 
ough dusting a few days prior to the 
opening of school and a final dusting the 
day before. 

“Several buildings are visited each day 
during the summer vacation period to 
check on janitorial and mechanical work 
being performed. The final inspection 
of all schools is made during the week 
preceding the opening of school, to make 
sure that each building is in order. 

“No work is done on typewriters dur- 
ing the summer vacation. This work is 
carried on during the school term. Re- 
pairs are made as they are needed 
through requisitions from the head of 
the department. Repairs to sewing ma- 
chines are made during the summer 
months, if the supervisor, prior to the 
closing of school, submits a requisition 
to the effect that they are in need of 
repair. Band instruments are repaired, 
if they require it, during the summer 
months and are held by the company 
until the opening of school. Uniforms 
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@permMs are on the march every day in the year, 
Sundays and holidays included. And there is no 
place where it is more important to keep them un- 
der control than in your school building. 


And here’s how! 


Wyandotte Steri-Chlor — a chlorine germicide in 
dry form but used in solution — will help you to 
destroy bacteria quickly, easily, economically. 
Shown above are four vital spots where Steri-Chlor 
does a big job on germs. 


1. In locker-rooms. Spray Steri-Chlor in 
lockers and rinse floors after washing. 


Steri-Chlor gives 


2. In _ shower-rooms. . . 
increased protection. 




















3. In foot-baths. ... After swimming or taking 
a shower, Steri-Chlor is an effective way to prevent 
athlete’s foot. 


4, And as a final rinse after dishwashing this 
germicide will assure you of the utmost in safety 
and sanitation. 


Your Wyandotte Representative will demonstrate 
the many uses for Wyandotte Steri-Chlor. 





For more information about the full line of 
Wyandotte products for school cleaning, send 
for free booklet: “Simplified Cleaning for 
Schools.” 


Wua n do tte = / \ SERVICE REPRESENTATIVES IN 88 CITIES 


THE J-B-FORD SALES CO-\%i ) WYANDOTTE MICH: 
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are purchased by the school and altera- 
tions or repairs are made during the 
school term as they are needed. 
“Gymnasium equipment is inspected 
during the summer months and repairs 
are made as they are required. All man- 
ual training machinery is cleaned and 
lightly greased by the teacher before the 
close of school. Motors are taken apart, 
thoroughly cleaned, oiled and repaired 
and covered for the remainder of the 
summer by a qualified janitor who does 
this work in the shops of all schools.” 


Gary's Different 

“Different,” George E. Wulfing ex- 
plains, “because the schools in this In- 
diana city operate with a summer ses- 
sion and, therefore, the plants are never 
closed. 

“Summer school is voluntary enroll- 
ment and begins the Monday following 
the formal closing. It continues until 
about the middle of August, leaving a 
two weeks’ shutdown of the plant. This 
two week vacation and the two weeks 
during the Christmas holidays are the 
only complete vacations for teachers and 
pupils and the only complete shutdowns 
of the plant. This arrangement makes 
it necessary to keep all equipment and 
plants in working order throughout the 
year. Of course, during the two week 
vacation in August a complete checkup 
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is made on cleaning of windows, electric 
light fixtures and general janitorial work, 
to have everything in shape for the be- 
ginning of school, which is generally the 
first Tuesday after Labor Day. The 
same procedure prevails during the two 
weeks’ shutdown at Christmas. 

“In still another respect the operation 
of school buildings and equipment in 
Gary is not conventional. The principal 
of each school has complete responsi- 
bility and charge of his school plant 
from the standpoint of employing and 
managing his operating personnel. The 
building principal is, therefore, the in- 
spector directly on the job and he sees 
that everything is in order. 

“In regard to maintenance and repair 
the procedure is to place the responsi- 
bility of instructional equipment, such 
as machinery, typewriters, gymnasium 
equipment, sewing machines, band in- 
struments and uniforms, directly in the 
hands of the directing supervisor of the 
particular department concerned. 

“Maintenance of the building and gen- 
eral building equipment is the responsi- 
bility of the maintenance department, in 
which each of the building trades is rep- 
resented. The summer season, with its 
lighter load, gives this department an 
opportunity to do some work that can- 
not conveniently be done during the 
regular school term.” 








Beckley-Cardy 
1620 Indiana Ave. 
Chicago, Ill. 
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More About Termites 


Following the discussion last month on 
this subject, in which opinions were many 
and diversified, we now hear from L. B. 
Abbey, business manager, Port Arthur 
Independent School District, Port Arthur, 
Tex., who explains that there is a certain 
glucose or other content that is most at- 
tractive to termites. “A piece of wood 
that does not contain these particular 
properties will not be damaged to any 
extent,” he says. 

“IT know of a case in which the ter- 
mites tunneled up the side of a concrete 
foundation and gained access to the school 
building but then traveled about 200 feet 
to get to the top casing of a door. This 
piece was destroyed and had to be re- 
placed, nothing else being damaged along 
the route. 

“We have been fairly successful with 
the government formula of one third cre- 
osote and two thirds kerosene oil mixed 
and applied to the foundation timbers 
with a pump. In the springtime we watch 
for the swarming period and run down 
that particular group and destroy its con- 
tact with the ground. It appears to me 
that we are having a little less of this 
from year to year, which indicates to me 
more than anything else that our older 
buildings have lost their attractiveness to 
the termites.” 
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From almost every state, school boards are 
emphatically specifying the new PREMIER 
for their 1940 needs. It's America's big- 


gest dollar's worth in modern seating. 


See the New Seating Catalog 


Send for the new seating catalog just off 
the press. Specifications, styles, prices tell 
the story. See for yourself how PREMIER 
promotes better health and finer school 
work. Write today for catalog and name 


of local representative. 
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LOOKING FORWARD 








Commercial Education 


LECTIVES in commercial education in public 

secondary schools were first reported by the U. S. 
Office of Education in 1915 when 39,816 pupils were 
credited with enrollment in bookkeeping courses. By 
1936 these registrations had increased to almost three 
millions, distributed as follows: bookkeeping, 442,938; 
shorthand, 404,237; typewriting, 749,315; commercial 
arithmetic, 220,688; commercial law, 144,342; com- 
mercial geography, 178,408; commercial history, 8614; 
office practice, 72,072, and elementary business prac- 
tice, 275,338. 

This phenomenal growth in commercial education 
in the public school has taken place in approximately 
fifty years and has been the result primarily of the 
great increase in industrial demand. The increase in 
popularity of commercial education as a vocational 
choice, particularly for women, has been accompanied 
by a corresponding increase in general efficiency. 
Prior to 1920, the private commercial schools and busi- 
ness colleges were supreme in the field. In that year 
the federal government reported a peak registration of 
335,161 students. By 1936 the private institutions had 
declined both in numbers and in enrollment, reporting 
only 102,286 students, a decline of more than 50 per 
cent in two decades. 

Some of this decline may properly be credited to 
the effects of the depression but it is impossible to 
overlook the increased efficiency and scope of service 
offered by the public secondary schools. There is as 
yet no indication that the growth of commercial edu- 
cation has reached an apex. 

For many years severe criticisms were directed 
against public school commercial education. Business 
men felt that the training left much to be desired in 
the development of habits and skills. Criticism of this 
nature may still be heard although the general impres- 
sion prevails that the public schools have distinctly 
improved both their offering and the strength of their 
teaching. 

In the early days commercial teachers were drawn 
largely from business and private schools. They were 
not always good technicians and their knowledge of 
teaching was inadequate. The increase in demand for 
specialists in business has produced special curriculums 
in business training in teachers’ colleges and univer- 





sities. This improvement in personnel accounts for 
much of the increase in efficiency. 

The popularity and growth of electives in commer- 
cial education have had collateral effects on general 
planning and financing. The increase in students has 
provided a steady demand for well-prepared teachers. 
The specialized nature of the work has affected the 
secondary school plant with respect to classroom 
design, space, furniture and equipment. The demand 
for typewriters, books, supplies and business machines 
has been stimulated. The large urban school some- 
times surpasses the average industrial or commercial 
establishment in the type and quality of equipment. 

Current trends, growing in part out of the economic 
conditions surrounding the obtaining of work and in 
part out of educational experience, indicate a probable 
change in the placement of business courses. Ele- 
mentary business practice probably will change to 
general survey and informational courses and the basic 
and practical business courses probably will be centered 
chiefly in grades 11 through 14. The offerings may 
become more diversified and the demand will continue 
to increase. 


States Are Competent 


HE emergency in national defense created by con- 
ditions beyond our control have sharply focused 

the attention of the people upon the great deficiency 
in vocational education. The shortsightedness of in- 
dustry in failing to provide for apprentice training 
during the depression period and the restrictions upon 
the public schools growing out of deficient finance 
during the last decade are responsible for this condition. 
Modern defense requires more than the ability to 
use individual arms and march in parade formation. 
The fundamental need is basic mechanical knowledge 
and specific skills. The foundation of the modern 
army and navy is the mechanically minded and me- 
chanically trained individual. The requirements of 
the armed forces are of secondary importance in terms 
of the number of skilled and quasi-skilled personnel 
required to man the industrial establishments upon 
whose products the defense forces are dependent for 
material. The prearmy and prenaval training programs 
demand that unusually large numbers of individuals 
be mechanically competent before entering the formal 





There is also needed a large reservoir of 
mechanical and technical training for those millions 
required by industry. 

Several suggested programs have been advanced. 
The first is the immediate increased use of existing 
public school facilities; the second, the combined use 
of the public school and industrial plants, each doing 
those parts of the work in which it is most compe- 
tent; the third is the development of new facilities 
through the National Youth Commission and the 
Civilian Conservation Corps camps. The third plan 
also carries with it the demand for the compulsory 
training of youth for one or two years under federal 
auspices. 

While the emergency demands that this problem 
be solved quickly, it is still advisable to consider the 
implications of these several suggestions. It may be 
dangerous to make snap decisions that will have far- 
reaching effects. In terms of the emergency needs, it 
is highly desirable to use existing plant facilities to 
meet the needs. In cold fact the public schools within 
our states are not so inadequately equipped for meet- 
ing vocational education needs as many of the pro- 
ponents of federal direction and control of this program 
assume. ‘The several states already possess 1200 voca- 
tional technical schools and colleges, strategically sit- 
uated throughout the country. This total plant repre- 
sents an investment of nearly one and one quarter bil- 
lion dollars. They are manned by experienced and 
reasonably capable personnel. Their immediate use 
is naturally indicated since speed is a vital factor. All 
that is needed is extra finance to carry on the work. 
If finance is forthcoming, it has been estimated that the 
existing plants by operating day and night can train 
1,250,000 workers annually, a much larger number than 
can be effectively absorbed under any defense program. 
There is no need for establishing a new and separate 
federal authority for this purpose. To do this not only 
would delay the actual work but would produce 
an unneeded parallel system of federally controlled 
and operated vocational education. Education is and 
should remain a function of the individual state. Our 
states are competent to exercise this function. The need 
is for extra finance, not a new centralized federal pro- 
gram of education. 

The enthusiastic proponents of the third plan for 
the direction and control of vocational education 
through the National Youth Commission also vision 
a possible one or two year labor program for youth 
between 18 and 20 years, similar in concept and prac- 
tice to the highly publicized youth labor programs in 
totalitarian states. The current defense emergency is 
considered an excellent time to obtain support for its 
enactment and operation. 


service. 


There is a definite place in our national life for 
N.Y.A. However, its activities should be confined to 
fact finding, to suggestions for the improvement of 








youth conditions and for administering personal finance 
aids that keep children in school and equalize indi- 
vidual opportunity for education. The argument of 
certain of its personnel that the state supported public 
schools have failed and hence the federal government 
must itself control the education of youth is the sheer- 
est nonsense. It springs from the minds of those who 
mistrust the slower movements of democratic com- 
munity and state practices and worship the myth of 
federal efficiency. 

The public schools have not failed. They have been 
restricted in their general development by lack of 
finance and, vocationally, by the effects of bureaucratic 
control over federal monies. Adequate subventions to 
our state school systems will make it possible to comply 
quickly with the needs of national defense. We do 
not need a new system of education. Above all, we do 
not need a federal system of education. The first stage 
in the struggle to maintain public education under 
state control fortunately resulted in the appropriation 
by Congress in June of $15,000,000 to be expended 
through state boards for vocational education. The 
issue, however, is by no means a dead one. 


Protect the Children 


HE running amuck of mentally unbalanced 

Principal Verlin Spencer of the South Pasadena 
(California) Junior High School on May 6 and his 
slaying of five individuals, Superintendent George C. 
Bush, Business Manager William Speer, High School 
Principal John Alman, Department Head Victor V. 
Vanderlip, Instructor Ruth B. Sturgeon, and his serious 
wounding of Secretary Dorothy Talbert before shoot- 
ing himself is one of the most unfortunate tragedies 
in public school history. 

It could have been avoided if there were less senti- 
mentality and softness regarding teachers and more 
intelligent personnel management. The problem of 
the mentally and emotionally unstable teacher is com- 
mon to many school districts in the United States. 
New York City has been trying for several years to 
remove from service a large number of unbalanced 
individuals who, at the least, are inefficient as teachers 
and, at the worst, have the potentialities for serious 
harm to others. School districts in every state are 
confronted by similar problems every year yet, because 
of the peculiarities of some tenure legislation and 
because of misplaced sympathy on the part of teachers’ 
organizations as well as the people, many who are 
potential threats to child and adult safety are allowed 
to continue to teach. 

These conditions are possible of remedy by prac- 
ticing sound procedures in the selection and periodic 
appraisal of teachers and executives. 

The normal teacher deserves security in position 
during efficient service and protection in the exercise 
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of his civil rights. The state and the children are also 
entitled to protection against inefficient teaching. In- 
competent and unstable teachers, principals and super- 
intendents have no right to professional consideration. 
The authority to determine competency should be 
completely within the discretion of the board of educa- 
tion and its appointed specialists and not subject to 
legal review. The question of civil liberties is an 
entirely different problem and here judicial review may 
be desirable. Most of the tenure laws as written now 
make it practically impossible to discharge emotionally 
unstable teachers. 

It is now possible to detect early evidence of mental 
and emotional instability by medical test. The first 
responsibility lies with the training institution. The 
teacher training school has no moral or legal right to 
certify as fit for teaching individuals who will ob- 
viously become liabilities within a few years. Teacher 
training must include much more than the obtaining 
of classroom credits. The second responsibility lies 
with the board of education. Rigid qualifying physical 
and mental examinations should be routine procedure 
in the selection of teachers. Searching physical and 
mental examinations should precede the return to 
duty of any individual who has been temporarily re- 
tired because of nervous disorders. 

In the case of Verlin Spencer, the evidence is clear. 
He was discharged from the principalship of the Calis- 
toga Grammar School as early as 1930 on a morals 
charge brought by the parents of small children. In- 
stead of being barred from further teaching service, 
he was able through attendance at an advanced institu- 
tion to return to service and, later, to become principal 
of the South Pasadena Junior High School. Because 
of a nervous breakdown, he was given a year’s leave 
of absence from this position for a year prior to the 
tragedy and returned to work only in September 1939. 
Careful examination at either point should have re- 
sulted in his permanent retirement from professional 
service. This neglect produced the multiple killings 
of May 6. 

There is no place for misdirected sentimentality in 
the selection or retention of mentally incompetent 
teachers. They should be weeded out of every school 
system before they become dangerous to themselves 
and to others. 


Secondary Education 


ECONDARY education covers the period of 

primary and secondary adolescence or grades 7 
through 14. Control is still divided between the com- 
munity and institutions of advanced learning. There is 
a definite tendency on the part of the community to 
manage the complete secondary program and the cur- 
rent existence of more than 500 junior colleges is an 
indication of the growing strength of this movement. 
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There are many indications that both the junior high 
school, developed to break the academic solidarity of 
the conventional high school, and the junior college, 
designed in part to meet the rapidly emerging social 
needs of the upper secondary school years, which 
means breaking the stranglehold of the universities 
upon the upper years of secondary education, are both 
transitional and relatively impermanent organizational 
forms. It is more probable that the eight years of sec- 
ondary education will be rapidly developed as two 
four-year lower and upper schools with the high school 
devoted primarily to enriched training and widening 
the exploratory possibilities and the senior high school 
or community college more specifically devoted to 
direct preparation for life as well as for the professional 
schools in universities. 

The organization of secondary education into two 
four-year schools may be stimulated in urban centers 
as an economy move. The effects of declining ele- 
mentary enrollments will soon be felt in the junior 
high schools while the addition of the thirteenth and 
fourteenth grades will make greater demands upon the 
senior high school plant. It should be easier to provide . 
for these demands by retaining the tenth grade in the 
junior high schools than to expend large sums for sep- 
arate buildings. 

Recent increases in the secondary curriculum have 
been primarily in three divisions: health and physical 
education, the fine arts and vocational education. 

The secondary school plant has been expanded and 
highly specialized in response to changing curricular 
demand. At the same time the efficiency of use of this 
plant has been greatly increased through skill in edu- 
cational designing so that it is doubtful whether the 
additional per capita construction cost of the modern 
plant is larger in proportion to the total educational 
cost than that of older plants whose use was as low as 
33 per cent of the absolute capacity. The secondary 
site also has been heavily expanded to provide room 
for increased play facilities for youth and adult, sta- 
diums, landscaping and provision for parking. 

There are many specialized forms of secondary 
schools in large urban centers including academic, 
vocational, commercial, trade and technical schools. In 
the small and middle-sized communities the com- 
prehensive type of school dominates. There will prob- 
ably be an increasing tendency toward the comprehen- 
sive schools as a means of preventing educational 
stratification and of assisting in the creation of sensible 
democratic attitudes toward all forms of economic activ- 
ity. The struggle between the social and the academic 
idea ultimately will result in a more flexible secondary 
school, much more dynamic in character and much 
better adjusted to total community needs. 


Aw Unites 
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Special Schools for Physically 


Under the broad construction pro- 
gram of the federal government, de- 
signed to give work to millions of 
unemployed, great expansion has 
taken place recently in the educa- 
tional plant for physically handi- 
capped children. Boards of educa- 
tion and other local public bodies, 
in cooperation with the W.P.A., the 
P.W.A. and private agencies, have 
constructed, improved and remodeled 
classrooms and workrooms fitted es- 
pecially to the needs of these less 
fortunate young citizens. Between 
50,000 and 60,000 crippled children 
now attend schools especially pro- 
vided and equipped for them. Many 
thousands still remain who need this 
schooling and are unable to get it 
but new schools are being added 
rapidly, along with the many new 
The new Roberts School for physically handicapped children, Indianapolis. hospitals, therapeutic pools and other 
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NE of the most interesting — 
features of the recent expan- ) 

sion of our public school plant is 
the construction of special schools 
for physically handicapped children. 
These schools and facilities are 
being carefully planned. Their de- 
sign and equipment are selected with 
a view to minimizing the psycholog- 
ical as well as physical handicaps of 
crippled children. The handicapped 
child who is forced to attend the 
ordinary school, along with children 
who are physically sound, has two 
strikes against him at the outset. 
The school built for physically nor- 
mal pupils, with many steps to climb, 
with ordinarily equipped gym- 
nasiums and playgrounds, is wholly 
unsuited to his need. His handicap 
is emphasized; his sense of infer- 
iority, heightened. He generally eith- 
er suffers scholastic retardation or 
adopts abnormal attitudes or both. 
Schools planned to take into account 
his handicaps and those of his crip- 
pled playmates help to make him 
grow into a normal, self-respecting 
citizen, who is entirely independent. 





» 








Right: The health-giving rays of 
this lamp mean new hope for this 
infantile paralysis victim. This 
is a scene in the annex recently 
added to Gorman School for crip- 
pled children at Dayton, Ohio. 
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Handicapped Children 


facilities being built to fight polio- CORINNE REID FRAZIER 
myelitis and similar diseases. Writer, Division of Information, W.P.A. 

Extent of the growth in special 
schools and facilities is indicated by 
the contrasts in enrollments between 
the years 1914 and 1938. In 1914 
there were 3269 children enrolled in 
special public schools for cripples 
while in 1938 there were 25,206 en- 
rollees, according to a recent bulletin 
of the U. S. Office of Education. 

The movement for the education 
of the handicapped took root three 
quarters of a century ago, when Cor- 
nelia Knight, daughter of a prom- 
inent physician in New York City, 
established a hospital school in her 
own home. This was in 1861. 

Despite the fact that the need 
was recognized by medical and 
health authorities, the movement 
grew slowly and in haphazard man- 
ner for the next forty years. It 
was entirely an effort of private 
philanthropy until the turn of the 
century. The second school of 
which we have record, also a private 
undertaking, was established in Bald- 
winsville, Mass., in 1882. It was 
known as the Hospital Cottages for 
Children. 

The first publicly operated school 
for cripples was opened in the state 
of Minnesota, on the state hospital 
grounds. It was not until two years These youngsters are taking exercises under water where weak muscles move 
later that the plan of having a public more easily. They are in Morris Memorial Hospital’s pool, Milton, W. Va. 





day school for cripples was carried 
into effect in Chicago in 1899. For 
the first time the local school board 
assumed responsibility for a building 
and equipment and for the trans- 
portation to and from school of crip- 
pled children. 

Few of these early schools were 
built for cripples; none had the type 
of specialized equipment found in 
the expanding plant of today. In fact, 
most of the public day schools set 
aside for handicapped children in 
the early days of the movement were 
the castoffs of the public school sys- 
tem, outmoded buildings no longer 


Left: These young patients at the 
Michael Dowling School for Crip- 
pled Children, Minneapolis, have 
learned to walk again. They are 
steadying themselves against wall 
bars while exercising their legs. 
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desirable for the general school pop- 
ulation. Many of these buildings 
were ill-lighted and _ ill-ventilated, 
with wooden floors and stairways, 
wholly unsuitable for the use of chil- 
dren with crutches. This was not so 
much the result of community in- 
difference, as of budgetary limita- 
tions. Most communities had to 
stretch educational appropriations to 
provide even limited facilities for this 
group. 

These buildings are being rapidly 
replaced by modern fireproof struc- 
tures, intelligently designed and 
equipped to give the handicapped 
child every chance to recover phys- 
ical vigor and to make the difficult 
adjustment to everyday living. 

Typical of the replacement of 
makeshift quarters by modern struc- 
tures is the recently completed school 
for cripples at Canton, Mass. Here 
a P.W.A. project was obtained to 
replace two 30-year-old wooden build- 
ings that had housed the pupils of 
the Massachusetts Hospital School 
by modern fireproof structures. They 
are built of stone and brick with 
asbestos slate roofing. The cement 
floors are covered with battleship 
linoleum that can stand the on- 
slaught of crutch and cart and the 
floors of each unit are connected 
with both stairways and ramp. Thus, 
children who progress to the point 
at which stairs can be negotiated 
have the opportunity to try out their 
muscles, while those not so far along 
in convalescence or those whose 
handicaps permanently bar them 
from stair-climbing are adequately 
provided for. 


New Addition at Jersey City 


In Jersey City, N. J., the defects 
in the city’s school for handicapped 
children also have been remedied by 
a work project. W.P.A. workers 
have completed a three story addition 
to the school, containing a recrea- 
tional swimming pool, therapeutic 
pool and a solarium, beautifully 
landscaped. The solarium occupies 
the roof space of the building. Eleva- 
tor service between floors takes care 
of the problem of wheel chairs, 
crutches and braced legs. 

So fine are the educational and 
health opportunities now available to 
Jersey City’s Tiny Tim population 
that many families with handicapped 
children are moving there to take 
residence for the express purpose 
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of giving their youngsters a chance 
to benefit therefrom. 

Through joint philanthropic and 
public effort, Indianapolis has gained 
more adequate facilities for the re- 
habilitation and education of handi- 
capped children. The Roberts School 
for Cripples, founded by a philan- 
thropist whose name it bears, became 
overcrowded some years ago but 
money was lacking for needed en- 
largement. When Mrs. Henrietta 
West Roberts died, however, she left 
an additional legacy to the school 
of $65,000. The local government 
added a bond issue to this, acquired 
a large tract of land across the street 
from the original building and ob- 
tained a P.W.A. project for the con- 
struction of a modern schoolhouse, 
especially designed for this purpose. 
(The original building had been a 
part of the Roberts family estate, 
converted to its present uses.) 


Civic Groups Donate Equipment 


The new school is completely 
equipped with the latest appliances 
and facilities for the proper care and 
treatment of the pupils, donated by 
the Kiwanis and Lions clubs, the 
Order of the Mystic Shrine and other 
organizations of the city. 

There are eight classrooms with a 
capacity of 20 pupils each, an audi- 
torium with stage, a cafeteria, rhythm 
room, sun bath and sitz bath quar- 
ters, hydrotherapy tank and a depart- 
ment of home economics and indus- 
trial art. It is not hard to imagine 
the improved psychology of the chil- 
dren attending this new school where 
they may lay the foundations of phys- 
ical and economic independence 
along with elementary schooling. 

A school building is a part of the 
new institution built at Milton, 
W. Va., by the W.P.A. This is one of 
the few institutions of its kind built 
entirely by relief labor. In addition 
to the regular classes held in the 
schoolhouse, special bedside instruc- 
tion is provided in regular school 
work and in simple crafts. W.P.A. 
teachers are employed for this work, 
augmenting the regular teaching staff 
of the hospital school. The work is 
reported to have done much to main- 
tain a spirit of hopeful optimism dur- 
ing the time when the future looked 
darkest, 

In Dayton, Ohio, the Gorman 
School for Cripples has set the pace 
for future expansion of special facili- 


ties for handicapped children. It is 
the first one in the state to be com- 
pletely equipped for their use. A 
new addition, containing the latest 
equipment, including therapeutic 
pool and sun lamp rooms, was built 
by the W.P.A. 

Education is considered an essen- 
tial part of the treatment of the chil- 
dren at the Scottish Rite Hospital, 
Atlanta. This hospital, founded by 
the Masonic Order and dedicated to 
the care of poor and needy handi- 
capped children, is filled with pa- 
tients ranging in ages from 4 to 14 
years, most of whom have never had 
a chance at formal education or, at 
best, have had only periodic training. 
Their poverty would have precluded 
proper schooling if their physical mis- 
fortunes had not. Their embarrass- 
ment, when thrown with children 
much younger than themselves but 
more advanced in their studies, 
naturally is acute. Group education 
in the institution serves to eradicate 
much of this induced inferiority, ac- 
cording to hospital authorities. 

The educational program has been 
carried on during the last three years 
by a W.P.A. project, sponsored by 
the state board of education which 
furnishes textbooks and other neces- 
sary materials. 


Classes Held in the Wards 


A classroom has been set up in the 


basement of the hospital. Those 
children who are able to walk at all 
or who can move about in wheel 
chairs meet there each morning from 
9 until 11:30 o’clock. Classes are 
held in the wards each afternoon 
from 2 to 4 o'clock for those who 
are bedridden and for the others 
as well. Boys and girls have sep- 
arate wards but meet in the school- 
room and for recreational activities. 

Individual attention is given each 
child to cover the extent of his pre- 
vious training, if any. All who have 
attended school are grouped in ac- 
cordance to their prior progress. A 
kindergarten class is held for the four 
and five year olds, who are taught 
clay modeling, finger painting and 
how to play with building blocks. 

This is a fair sample of the spe- 
cialized educational efforts being 
made on behalf of the nation’s handi- 
capped youth population, in order 
that it may develop into a self-reliant, 
independent group rather than a self- 
pitying regiment of misfits. 
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Rural High School Needs 


WILLIAM ALBERT EARL WRIGHT 


State Teachers College, Shippensburg, Pa. 


ANY articles have been writ- 

ten in recent years concerning 
the adjustment of the schools to the 
interests, aptitudes and abilities of the 
pupils. Considerable progress to- 
ward this objective has been noted 
in the elementary schools of our 
nation. Progress toward this objec- 
tive has been observed in the many 
high schools of our country. Even 
the most optimistic individual, ac- 
tively engaged in the field of educa- 
tion, will not deny that we have 
only remotely achieved our aim of 
equipping the graduates of our high 
schools to contribute, with maximum 
effectiveness, to the needs and wel- 
fare of the group. 

This is true, especially, of pupils 
in the rural districts who have 
achieved the high school level. It 
is with these pupils from rural dis- 
tricts and small communities that 
this article is chiefly concerned. 

In general, the rural schools are 
inferior to the city schools. They 
are inferior because the residents of 
the rural districts have not demanded 
more adequate school facilities and, 
mainly, because the small school dis- 
tricts do not financially permit the 
support of a proper program. 


Rural Curriculum Needs 


For almost a century, with the ex- 
ception of two depression years, more 
people have migrated from the rural 
districts to the cities than have mi- 
grated from the cities to the rural 
regions. In order to prevent too 
large a percentage of the residents 
of the rural sections, uninterested in 
agricultural pursuits, from migrating 
to the cities as unskilled laborers, 
pupils from the rural sections should 
be given the opportunity of obtain- 
ing exploratory courses and of pur- 
suing the type of curriculum in 
which they may evidence aptitude 
and interest. 

Proceeding upon the premise that 
pupils from rural districts and small 
towns may, with propriety, expect 
to pursue curriculums which are 
adapted to their interests, aptitudes 
and abilities and which will permit 
them to develop their maximum 
effectiveness to approximately the 
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same extent enjoyed by city pupils, 
it is only proper and reasonable to 
suggest that some adaptation of the 
school organization should be made 
to accommodate these pupils. 

Since it is impossible for each 
rural or small town school district 
financially to support such a pro- 
gram, two problems immediately 
arise. First, what type of adaptation 
of the school organization shall be 
adopted to accomplish the foregoing 
objectives? Second, how shall this 
adaptation of the school organiza- 
tion be financed? 

Before adapting and adjusting the 
school to the needs of the rural 
pupils, research must be initiated to 
discover their needs. A survey of the 
area must be made, in addition, to 
determine the types of workers 
needed. 


Plan Must Be Adaptable 


It is probably impossible to sug- 
gest any single type of adaptation 
of the school organization that will 
satisfy all conditions. Therefore, 
several plans must be considered. 
Whatever plan may be adopted, its 
success will be dependent largely 
upon the selection of a central and 
easily accessible location for the new 
school organization as well as upon 
the formation of a tax unit of a size 
that will ensure financial support of 
an adequate school program. 

In attempting to determine the 
type of adaptation of the school or- 
ganization to be used, a number of 


probable solutions present them- 
selves: 
Type 1: In densely populated 


areas several adjoining townships 
may have sufficient population and 
financial resources to establish a 
school equipped to offer varied cur- 
riculums that will permit develop- 
ment of maximum pupil effective- 
ness. 

Type 2: A county unit type of 
organization may reorganize its offer- 
ings and extend its present high 
school facilities. 

Type 3: For those states that do 
not have a county unit type of organ- 


ization, a county high school may 
be established which will offer cur- 
riculums that the smaller district 
finds impossible to maintain. One 
or more schools may be established 
in the county, depending upon the 
population and resources. 

Type 4: If sufficient population 
and resources are not available in a 
county, a regional school may be so 
located that it may serve two or more 
counties. 

What curriculums should be 
offered in the foregoing schools? 
These schools should offer largely, 
but not exclusively, subjects and cur- 
riculums of a vocational character. 
The opportunity to obtain subjects 
and curriculums usually included in 
a general education program should 
not be debarred. The subjects offered 
in these schools should, to a large 
extent, consist of subjects ordinarily 
offered in the upper two years of 
senior high school and junior col- 
leges, since most vocational educa- 
tion experts recommend that specific 
vocational education should not be 
offered below the junior year. In 
certain cases, it may be preferable 
to offer, also, subjects ordinarily 
proffered in the freshman and soph- 
omore high school years, since near- 
by districts may not possess the 
means to offer this work without 
requiring the pupils to travel a con- 
siderable distance. 


Specific Courses Offered 


Specifically, accounting, agricul- 
ture, art, aviation and auto me- 
chanics, general business, chemistry, 
electricity, engineering, forestry, gen- 
eral education subjects, home eco- 
nomics, horticulture, landscape gar- 
dening, machine shop, mechanical 
drawing, music, retail selling, sec- 
retarial training, surveying, welding 
and woodworking may be offered. 

Additional subjects and curricu- 
lums, gauged by employment de- 
mands of the community, county or 
region, may be proffered. These sub- 
jects and curriculums may include 
fuel technology, metallography, met- 
allurgy, mining, textile dyeing, tex- 
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tile manufacture and textile testing. 
A broad offering of this type lends 
itself admirably to retraining pro- 
grams. 

Regardless of the type of adap- 
tation chosen, a combination of 
methods must be used to finance the 
operation and maintenance. The 
basic financing of the operation and 
maintenance should be assumed by 
the county, state and by the districts 
sending pupils to the school. Sup- 
plemental methods would include the 
appropriations to which the school 
would be entitled under the Smith- 
Hughes and George-Deen acts. 

Financing of the construction and 
equipping of the buildings, probably, 
should be assumed partly by the 
county and partly from state funds. 


1. These schools, because of their 
comprehensive offerings, may pro- 
vide subjects and curriculums 
adapted to the interests and apti- 
tudes of the individual pupils. 

2. The comprehensive program 
will provide attractive offerings for 
part-time, evening and retraining 
classes. 

3. These schools would be in a 
strategic position to offer an urgently 
needed fulltime, comprehensive 
guidance and placement service, as 
suggested by the Rockland County 
(New York) program,* to the pupils 
of rural districts and small com- 
munities. 


*Gooch, Wilbur I., and Miller, Leonard M.: 
Vocational Guidance in Rockland County, 
Occupations 14:835 (May) 1936. 








Provision for Superior Pupils 


HAROLD H. PUNKE 


Georgia State Womans College, Valdosta 


T WAS an early American axiom 

that a state having popular gov- 
ernment is short-lived unless it en- 
sures a politically intelligent popu- 
lace. Thus, public schools are a pro- 
tection against “destructive” igno- 
rance and taxation for schools is an 
exercise of police power. The only 
justification for taxing a community 
to support schools is that they benefit 
the community as a whole. The 
function of public schools is to train 
citizens. 

If democracy assumes that all per- 
sons, except minors and those ad- 
judged criminal or feebleminded, are 
to direct society, should civic training 
be the same for all or the same as far 
as public schooling is concerned? If 
so, then will individual differences be 
ignored? Upon entering school, chil- 
dren differ regarding civic traits as 
well as other traits and differences 
exist in capacity for improving civic 
qualifications. Presumably, less school 
effort is needed to bring favorably 
than to bring unfavorably situated 
children to a particular civic level. 
If a common civic level is desired, 
differences in training to accompany 
individual differences may largely 
concern method rather than content. 

But society is specialized and the 
kinds of service rendered by different 
persons may demand differences in 
training. Related to differential civic 
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training is the question of whether 
public schools should enrich curricu- 
lums with noncivic material for those 
who achieve civic expectations most 
quickly. The democratic state is in- 
terested in individual prosperity and 
happiness only when it nets a social 
gain, not when concentrated on a few 
at the expense of many. If prosperity 
and happiness, for example, are dis- 
tributed so that less police force is 
needed, the democratic state is bene- 
fited. If individual citizens have suf- 
ficient background to invent, com- 
pose or write so as to raise the level 
of civilization, the state similarly 
benefits. 

If the democratic state is not justi- 
fied in varying curriculums merely to 
provide greater individual happiness, 
may there yet be variation according 
to civic responsibility? The answer 
should be affirmative if the state is 
assured that the higher training and 
broader understanding will be used 
for social welfare rather than social 
exploitation in the same ratio as the 
lower and narrower training. To the 
extent that professional education is 
used for public welfare the demo- 
cratic state must foster it; to the ex- 
tent that it is used for public exploi- 
tation the state must eradicate it. 

The focal point of this contention 
relates to superior provision for 


bright children. The only democratic 


justification for such provision is that 
bright children not only can but will 
render greater service for the com- 
mon good than children not accorded 
superior consideration. There is no 
justification for providing superior 
training at public expense without 
making certain that the superior in- 
dividual will use his training for the 
welfare rather than the exploitation 
of the people. When this is over- 
looked we merely put into hands of 
superior individuals a more efficient 
tool for either constructive or de- 
structive social use, without assuring 
to which use it will be put. Experi- 
ence indicates that leaving the de- 
velopment of civic responsibility in 
bright children to nonschool agencies 
offers little promise in a society of 
traditionally “rugged” individualism. 

In recent decades, possibly, we in 
America have partially lost sight of 
the common welfare criterion of de- 
termining legitimate school under- 
takings. Illustration from fields in 
which brilliance is not a specific issue 
may clarify this point. Tuition is 
often higher in professional than in 
nonprofessional schools. In fact, tui- 
tion and other costs of professional 
study often result in rigid economic 
selection of students. Students, how- 
ever, do not pay the entire cost of 
instruction. Suppose they pay one 
third of that cost. If one third comes 
from students, obviously two thirds 
comes from elsewhere. In state in- 
stitutions, then, two thirds comes 
from taxation. Hence, those who 
cannot pay the one third as students 
are asked to help pay the other two 
thirds, so that a particular group se- 
lected, partly because they can pay 
tuition and partly because they have 
good previous education, might have 
further superior educational oppor- 
tunity. Again, the question arises: 
does the superior group use the state- 
provided superior opportunity to in- 
crease its capacity to exploit those not 
“selected” for the superior (profes- 
sional) opportunity ? 

It is contrary to the philosophical 
foundation of the democratic state 
to foster superior educational advan- 
tages for particular groups, unless 
the superior education will be used 
for the welfare of the people rather 
than for their exploitation. From 
the standpoint of practical application 
to social conditions, civic responsi- 
bility should be emphasized among 
the competent. 
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Turning Failure Into Success 
Through Remedial Work in English 


N MODERN schools there is an 

increasing tendency to treat read- 
ing as an important tool of learning. 
This has resulted in establishing a 
close relationship between reading 
and practically every -school activity. 
Language ability in general, includ- 
ing reading, is the key to the diag- 
nosis of problem failures. If one 
knows, for example, the language 
ability of a pupil he can often predict 
success or failure in the various de- 
partments and thus can assist in the 
choosing of subjects. There seems to 
be no way to educate a pupil unless 
he can read so as to acquire facts 
needed in his work in different 
courses, unless he can express himself 
orally in correct grammatical form 
or unless he can write and thus ex- 
press himself acceptably in themes 
and reports. Many promising pupils 
have been found to fail in several 
subjects just because of an English 
deficiency. 

The objectives of class work in 
remedial English are improved silent 
reading, improved composition and 
improved oral English. 

In the remedial work in silent 
reading the attempt is made to erad- 
icate the various mechanical defects, 
such as mispronunciation, lack of 
vocabulary recognition, inadequate 
eye span, lip movements and pointing. 

However, in assisting the slow 
pupil in reading comprehension, the 
instructor helps him to recognize the 
main thought of the material read, to 
subordinate auxiliary thoughts, to 
separate generalizations from _ illus- 
trations, to locate key words and 
sentences as guides to thinking, to 
practice stating clearly and_ briefly 
the author’s thoughts in his own 
words, to reflect upon the material 
read, to examine the conclusions and 
to form his own opinions. 

In helping the pupil with the work 
type of reading, the instructor as- 
sists him in acquiring information, 
in drawing conclusions, in forming 
opinions, in finding answers to ques- 
tions, in discovering new problems, 
in evaluating materials, in visualizing 
details, in acquiring effective modes 
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of reasoning and thinking and in 
making a creative contribution. In 
the attempt to save the pupil’s time 
and to increase his efficiency, atten- 
tion is devoted to the increasing of 
reading speed. 

In respect to composition the class 
reviews the fundamentals of gram- 
mar, including sentence and _ para- 
graph structure, capitalization and 
punctuation, diction, word study and 
increase of vocabulary. In assisting 
the pupils further, the instructor 
gives frequent drills in spelling and 
strives to cultivate the dictionary 
habit. The pupil learns to outline 
the material read in order to observe 
the author’s plan and organization 
and, later, to outline his own themes 
as a guide to effective writing. The 


ENID S. SMITH 
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Courtesy, St. Louis Public Schools 
Reading is an important tool of learning for there is no way to educate a 
pupil unless he can read to acquire facts needed in different courses. 


pupil is given practice in penman- 
ship that he may acquire a simple, 
legible handwriting. Furthermore, 
he becomes familiar with the lists of 
words and the theme topics supplied 
by other departments in which he 
works; in this way he becomes some- 
what oriented to the vocabulary and 
subject matter about which he will 
read in detail in other classes. 

In respect to oral English the at- 
tempt is made in the remedial classes 
to assist the pupil to read aloud well, 
to converse effectively and to make 
satisfactory oral reports. In all the 
work in the remedial classes the 
objectives are clear thinking and 
effective organization. 

The procedure in achieving these 
objectives consists of a general test- 
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ing program, remedial English tests 
and the remedial work itself. 

For the English placement test, 
given to all new pupils at the open- 
ing of school, either the Iowa Place- 
ment Examinations, series ETI, Re- 
vised A, or the Purdue Placement 
Test in English or some similar test 
may be used. The Purdue test has 
sections on recognition of grammat- 
ical errors, grammatical classification, 
sentence structure and reading. This 
test may be supplemented by dictat- 
ing 50 words from the Buckingham 
extension of the Ayres’ Spelling 
Scale. The pupils who make a low 
score on these general tests, those 
scoring below the twentieth percen- 
tile, are asked to take remedial work 
in English. 

For the sectioning of pupils homo- 
geneously according to specific de- 
ficiencies, tests such as the following 
may be used: the Iowa Silent Read- 
ing Test, Advanced, Form A; the 
Thorndike Test of Word Knowl- 
edge; the Iowa Spelling Scales or the 
Buckingham extension of the Ayres’ 
Spelling Scale (a list of selected 
words being taken from these scales), 
and selections from such books as 
Shaylor and Shattuck’s “Medial 
Writing Books.” 


Related to Other Subjects 


In reference to reading, material 
for class work is selected with a 
pattern to clear thinking involving 
problem solving. The reading is 
related to the work of other depart- 
ments whenever possible. Textbooks 
from various departments are fre- 
quently used. The pupils read for 
four minutes as fast as they can for 
main ideas. The number of words 
read for each is computed and re- 
corded on his individual graph. 

From time to time, comprehension 
of what is read is checked by means 
of mimeographed blanks furnished 
the pupil on which he is to answer, 
in regard to the selection read, ques- 
tions such as: What was the prob- 
lem? What was the solution? What 
was the author’s special contribu- 
tion? What is your own reaction 
to the material read? 

The Pressey Manual of Reading 
Exercises for Freshmen is useful in 
testing whether a pupil is a word-to- 
word reader. When this is demon- 
strated, the principle is discussed and 
an effort is made to increase the eye 
span. Different types of reading are 
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analyzed and different purposes of 
reading are discussed. 

To increase speed and comprehen- 
sion in reading, each pupil is asked 
to read ten minutes daily outside of 
class, to record the number of pages 
read and, at the end of ten days, to 
compute the percentage of gain in 
rate of reading. At Bethel College in 
classes aggregating approximately 200 
students who practiced reading for 
fourteen days, ten minutes daily, the 
average increase in rate of reading 
for the classes was 58 per cent; a few 
increased their speed as much as 200 
per cent. At Greensboro College in 
a class of 75 students who practiced 
reading ten minutes daily for ten 
days, the average increase in the rate 
of reading was 45 per cent; one third 
of the students who tried the experi- 
ment showed an increase of 65 per 
cent. 


Correcting Bad Habits 


During the first four minutes of 
each class period devoted to silent 
reading, the instructor observes the 
reading habits of the pupil and at the 
end of the reading period calls atten- 
tion to such bad habits as vocaliza- 
tion, inefficient eye movement and 
pointing. 

Oral reading is an indispensable 
part of the remedial work inasmuch 
as it reveals mispronunciation of 
words, poor phrasing and lack of 
response to the subtle suggestions 
of the writer. 

In reference to composition, there 
are frequently fifteen minute dis 
cussions of some aspect of reading 
or study. There is practice in plan- 
ning and preparing both oral and 
written reports, in the giving of re- 
ports and in the art of conversation. 
Effort is made to increase the vo- 
cabulary of the pupil by the learning 
of from one to five new words every 
day. The pupil supplies from his 
own reading lists of words with 
which he is unfamiliar. These lists 
are used for the blackboard word 
study and discussion, together with 
a study of common prefixes and suf- 
fixes and roots of the more common 
words. In connection with diction- 
ary work, derivations of words are 
studied. 

For recognition vocabulary study, 
mimeographed sheets containing lists 
of words are furnished the pupil 
with instructions to underscore all 
words not known. Later, the same 


words are given as a test and defini- 
tions are asked for to see if the recog- 
nition vocabulary was accurate. The 
number of words missed is compared 
with those stated as unknown. There 
is frequent drill upon the 400 most 
commonly misspelled words, _ to- 
gether with lists of words supplied 
from other departments of the school 
in which the pupil works. 

For a review of grammar, Guiler 
and Henry’s Remedial English work 
book is used, together with Woolley 
and Scott’s “College Handbook of 
Composition.” These are supple- 
mented by Greever and Jones’ “The 
Century Handbook of Writing” and 
other reference books. 

Themes are written weekly, often 
upon topics suggested by the various 
departments of the college. After 
errors have been indicated by the in- 
structor, the themes are corrected by 
the pupil, the rule given in the “Col- 
lege Handbook of Composition” in 
reference to the error is noted and 
the theme is a second time submitted 
to the instructor. When all correc- 
tions have been made the pupil files 
the theme for future reference as to 
his progress. 


Checking Errors on Themes 


It has also been found advisable 
to have the pupil present an outline 
with his theme, to make certain that 
he has something to say and that he 
says it in an orderly way. It has also 
been found expedient to have him 
check his theme by a list of possible 
errors formulated by the instructor 
and also to note this checking upon 
his paper, so that he may correct 
many of his own errors before hand- 
ing in his theme and, incidently, re- 
ceive a much higher grade than he 
would otherwise have earned. 

Another requirement is that he 
read his theme aloud and thus note 
and correct many careless mistakes. 
Moreover, the pupil who does not 
write in an easily read, simple, legible 
manner is requested to practice five 
minutes daily in writing the model 
sentences presented in Shaylor and 
Shattuck’s “Medial Writing Books.” 

Frequent tests are given in the 
remedial classes in each part of the 
work. If certain pupils are found 
to be deficient in certain parts of the 
work after specific training, they are 
resectioned, the teaching is repeated 
and the retesting is continued until 
satisfactory results are obtained. 
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HAT are my aptitudes and 

interests and how shall I go 
about capitalizing them in school and 
afterwards? In what occupation can 
I earn a living by doing work that 
I like to do and can do well? These 
and similar questions are asked by 
young people who are faced with the 
problem of choosing a life work. 

The need for self-appraisal and a 
knowledge of the world of work is 
even greater in this age of scientific 
and technological advancement than 
it was a generation ago. The future 
vocational success of young people 
today more than ever before depends 
upon their ability to evaluate them- 
selves properly in relation to their 
future life work. 

In recent years psychologists have 
developed and standardized a num- 
ber of reliable vocational aptitude, 
interest and personality tests. The 
aim of psychological testing is to help 
the individual to estimate his chances 
for success in a given occupational 
field. Other uses of aptitude testing 
are to bring to the attention of the 
pupil certain abilities which would 
suggest possible alternate fields; to 
discover unsuspected talents, and, in 
general, to help appraise his own abil- 
ities and interests in the light of these 
scientific technics. 

The results achieved through psy- 
chological tests do not tell the com- 
plete story. They do, however, indi- 
cate certain abilities. They do not, 
for instance, measure honesty, tact, 
ambition and a number of other de- 
sirable vocational qualifications. 

Test results are not used by scien- 
tifically qualified counselors to direct 
a person to a specific job. The results 
are used to estimate a _ person’s 
chances for success in a given field, 
such as science, journalism or com- 
merce. Test results become more 
valuable when they are supplemented 
by counseling based on personal his- 
tory records, school records, personal 
ratings by parents, teachers and 
friends. When used in this manner, 
the test results are a valuable aid 
in making future educational and 
vocational plans. 

Recognizing the need for a more 
complete guidance program at New 
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This chart represents a cumulative record of all vocational aptitude tests that are 
given to pupils at New Trier Township High School, Winnetka, IIL, during their high 
school careers. The author is a former vocational guidance consultant at New Trier. 


Trier High School, Winnetka, IIL., 
more than a thousand juniors and 
seniors were given psychological, vo- 
cational aptitude, interest tests and 
personality ratings last fall. The 
plan was to give each pupil a battery 
of tests and a personal interview 
based on the results of these tests 
with a qualified counselor. Other 
phases of the program included ex- 
cursions into business, industrial and 
professional establishments. Qualified 
speakers were invited to give talks 
on their particular fields. Personal 
interviews with successful men and 
women were arranged for pupils 
who wished to discuss their voca- 
tional plans with someone “on the 
job.” Occupational information and 
literature were made available to all 
pupils. Job placement assistance was 
given to pupils who did not plan to 
go to college. 

What kinds of tests were given and 
what were we trying to measure? 


The following is a description of the 
types of tests used and of the abilities 
they were designed to measure. 

Academic aptitude and ability is a 
general term that refers to the pupil’s 
learning ability or thinking power. 
Mental alertness is another term 
often used to describe this ability. 
The results of tests designed to 
measure this particular ability indi- 
cate roughly the degree of aptitude 
a pupil possesses to do high school 
or college work. 

The Otis Classification Test is an 
achievement test which measures 
knowledge of school subjects, and is 
combined with a mental ability test 
which measures learning ability or 
thinking power. This test was given 
in the pupil’s freshman year and was 
available for this program. It indi- 
cated the pupil’s ability for high 
school work as compared with 600 
other New Trier freshmen. The per- 
centile rank score is a combined 
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measure of the pupil’s educational 
and mental ability. The results of 
this test proved to be a valuable tool 
in the hands of a counselor. They also 
indicate whether or not a pupil has 
worked up to his full capacity during 
his three or four years of high school 
work. 

The American Council Test is de- 
signed to measure the pupil’s degree 
of mental alertness. This same test 
has been given to thousands of col- 
lege freshmen throughout the United 
States for a number of years. The 
pupil’s percentile rank score is com- 
puted on the basis of scores made by 
college freshmen and, therefore, gives 
a means for comparing a high school 
senior’s performance on this test with 
that of first year college students. A 
number of studies show that high 
school seniors who do well on this 
test have the ability to do success- 
ful college work. 

These scores also may be used as 
a rough measure indicating the 
pupil’s vocational fitness for certain 
occupational fields. A certain level 
of intelligence has been found to 
characterize the people who enter 
upon and make progress in a given 
occupation. It is highly important 
that a person a vocational 
field where his general mental abili- 
ties will serve him the best. 


choose 


Testing for Clerical Work 


The Minnesota Vocational Test for 
Clerical Workers is designed to meas- 
ure abilities which are common to 
many forms of clerical work. The test 
measures the pupil’s ability to manip- 
ulate names and numbers which are 
the basic tools in all clerical work. 
A wide range of occupations requires 
some degree of clerical ability. Most 
high school and college graduates, 
at least in the early stages of their 
careers, are required to do some form 
of clerical work. To be qualified for 
certain positions, such as_ general 
office work, bookkeeping, secretarial 
and similar occupations, a pupil 
should possess at least average ability 
in this skill. The score on the chart 
is expressed on a percentile rank basis 
and shows the pupil how he com- 
pares with the general population. 

The Bell Adjustment Inventory 
measures how well a pupil is adjusted 
to his surroundings. Four basic ad- 
justments are considered. These are 
home, health, social and emotional 
adjustments. A pupil’s personality, 
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his ability to get along with other 
people and his human relations 
equipment are all important factors 
to be taken into consideration when 
planning his life work. More per- 
sons have failed on jobs because they 
were unable to get along well with 
people than have failed because of 
lack of vocational aptitude. 

Ratings on the pupil’s personal 
qualifications were requested from 
people who knew him well. Eight 
basic personal qualifications neces- 
sary for vocational success were con- 
sidered in this rating. By taking an 
average of all of the ratings, the pro- 
file gives an indication to the pupil 
of how he impresses other people. 
The pupil is also requested to rate 
himself in order that he may com- 
pare his rating with that of others. 


Exploring Vocational Interests 


The Stewart Brainard Specific 
Interest Inventory analyzes tenden- 
cies that are essential to vocations. 
It does not determine vocational fit- 
ness. The test is designed to explore 
a pupil’s whole range of interests in 
order to analyze his likes and dislikes. 
The key used to determine a pupil's 
vocational trends represents a stand- 
ardization on men and women 
known to be successful in their 
ticular occupations and is useful i 
showing to what extent a person is 
like any such primary group. This 
general likeness to a sort of com- 
posite photograph is not dependable 
for specific advice concerning a spe- 
cific occupation. It is the unique pat- 
tern and the most desirable choice 
based on a number of other im- 
portant factors that concern the 
counselor and his subject. The chart 
indicates the pupil’s four highest and 
four lowest interest groups. 

All pupils were given the fore- 
going battery of tests to determine 
their general vocational fitness. Other 
tests, such as art judgment ability 
tests, mechanical ability tests, music, 
reading, engineering and medicine, 
designed to measure specific abilities 
were used. 

It is difficult to evaluate the results 
or effectiveness of this program at 
the present time. More time and 
study are needed to follow up in- 
dividual cases over a period of years. 
The only tangible evidence available 
as to the value of the program is 
statements by pupils and parents in a 
follow-up questionnaire. In answer 





to the question, “Do you expect to 
follow the advice regarding your 
educational and vocational plans 
given by the counselor?” 82 per cent 
answered in the affirmative. 

Parents who were given a copy of 
the chart and written report based 
on the results of the tests were asked 
to evaluate the program as it affected 
their own sons or daughters. One 
parent says: “In days as confused 
as the present and in the face of 
modern complexity, it is most diff- 
cult for pupil and parent alike to 
chart the future course. Your serv- 
ice forestalls the chance of tragic 
error of judgment. Personally, I be- 
lieve vocational guidance will elimi- 
nate many detours.” 

Another parent says about the pro- 
gram: “Your advice has been espe- 
cially helpful for me in determining 
definitely the pattern of my son’s col- 
lege education, as well as in limiting 
the problem of selecting a school.” 
Another representative criticism is 
contained in the following statement 
by a parent: “Only time can tell 
whether or not the test results will 
be of value to us. I do not consider 
the results as the final decision but 
they do offer a springboard upon 
which to begin intelligent planning 
for our daughter’s future course.” 


Guidance Begins Early 


Guidance at New Trier begins 
even before the pupil enters the high 
school. Certain contacts are made 
with pupils prior to the time they 
enter New Trier. A definite guid- 
ance program at every level is the 
aim of the program. The adviser 
system, which provides that a pupil 
remain with the same adviser for 
four years, makes for a strong person- 
nel program. Other features of the 
guidance program include a course 
in occupations taught at the fresh- 
man level. Health and personality 
development are considered in other 
programs. 

The whole field of guidance and 
personnel work is in its infancy. 
During the coming years more at- 
tention will be given to its integra- 
tion into the entire life of the school; 
into dealing with problems sig- 
nificant to pupils; into a program for 
teacher growth; into an attempt to 
meet new educational needs; into 
a program of service for all pupils, 
and into a consideration of the posi- 
tive development of the individual. 
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~ Examunations for Custodians 





N SELECTING its custodial 
workers in the past the board of 
education, Bay Shore, N. Y., used no 
adopted procedure, going about the 
matter in the ordinary rule-of-thumb 
manner where competence in terms 
of duties to be performed was not 
always the determining factor. In re- 
cent years this has not been true. 
Subjective judgment has entered into 
the selection of custodial workers to 
a large extent. The men chosen in 
this manner were usually appointed 
for probationary periods varying 
from six months to a year. This was 
a commendable feature and has been 
a factor conducive to promoting efh- 
ciency within the corps. Men, not 
sure of their permanency of appoint- 
ment, have been found to work more 
zealously in an attempt to prove their 
worthiness than those receiving im- 
mediate permanent appointments. As 
a result, the appointees learned the 
duties of their new jobs more quick- 
ly and better, with the consequence 
that few probationers were dismissed. 
The completion of the new high 
school placed before the board of 
education the problem of employing 
several additional men, since the new 
building is more than three times the 
size of the building it replaced. At 
the same time the board decided to 
employ a chief custodian to take 
general charge of the custodians in 
all the buildings, including three 
elementary schools in addition to the 
high school. The desirability of these 
jobs, together with the fact that many 
men were unemployed or on relief 
work, brought out more than 80 can- 
didates. A large number of these 
men had excellent qualifications as 
well as influential friends to speak for 
them or, as in some cases, influential 
individuals not so friendly to speak 
against them in spite of every indica- 
tion of competence for the job. The 
situation was such that the board 
found it an impossibility to make a 
selection according to previous meth- 
ods. It was thereupon decided to 
rank the candidates and to make se- 
lections from an eligibility list, pre- 
pared from a consideration of each 
candidate’s achievements in a written 
competitive examination, his length 
and kind of training and physical 
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Test Your Knowledge of Custodial Duties 


Try this list of true and false statements to rate your knowledge of 
custodial problems. Indicate before each of the following statements which 
are true and which, false; then turn to page 64 for the correct answers. 
Statements only partly true should be considered false. Subtract the 
number of wrong responses from 100 to get your score. This test was 
compiled by the board of education, Bay Shore, N. Y. 


i. 
2. 


When steam pressure in a boiler is too high the fuse plug melts and 
permits water from the boiler to cover the fire bed. 

In connecting boilers the pressure in the boiler in use should be 
slightly lower than the pressure in the boiler not in use. 

The safety valve on a boiler should be examined when it is near the 
popping-off point. 

With the unit ventilating system, opening of windows in one room 
will not affect the supply of air or the results in any other room. 
Recirculation of air saves reheating of air and effects a reduction in 
the cost of fuel. 

When windows are opened in some rooms a central plenum fan will 
not supply proper amounts of air either to these or to other rooms. 
There is less fire hazard when oiled clothes and cotton waste are 
piled in the corner of a poorly ventilated room than if placed in an 
airy and well-ventilated room. 

Rubbish, if allowed to accumulate in closets or lockers, may be the 
cause of spontaneous combustion. 

Packing materials, such as excelsior and wrapping paper, should 
preferably be stored in the coal bin. 

Built-in closets under stairways make good storage space for com- 
bustible materials not frequently used. 

In replacing blown out fuses in electric circuits, copper wire, nails, 
pennies or any good conducting materials that happen to be handy 
make good substitutes. 

In looking for a gas leak, a lighted match or candle should be used. 


. A fuse may be tested first, by turning off the switch, then removing 


the fuse under suspicion and placing it in a circuit known to be intact. 
Narrow brushes for wide spaces waste time in sweeping. 

Dry mop sweeping gives good results with floors that have been 
properly sealed and treated and that are not heavily littered with soil. 
It is good practice to throw salt on the icy sidewalk at the school 
entrance. 

In waxing floors it is best to use heavy applications of wax in order 
to make sure that the floor is properly covered. 

In cleaning blackboards a strong solution of ordinary soap and water 
should be used. 

The cleaning of chalk trays is not important enough to be done daily. 
Well-polished metal fixtures are desirable because they give a neat 
appearance and the impression that the building is well cared for. 


. Imitation brass can be polished more rapidly and with better results 


than real brass. 
A drop or two of furniture polish spread on polished brass is helpful 
in preventing tarnishing. 


. The weekly cleaning of porcelain pieces, such as drinking fountains, 


wash bowls and sinks, is considered good age 
Heavy drafts through the chimney are likely to cause a greater 
waste of fuel than lack of air. 


. The valves at the top and bottom of the water glass should always 


be closed when the boiler is in —- 
A hardwood floor is more easily kept clean than a soft wood floor, 
other things being equal. 
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condition. Candidates ranking high- 
est in the written examination were 
to be interviewed by the board and 
given the medical examination before 
the final selection was to be made. 

The minimum qualifications for 
the custodians were formulated 
briefly and simply: (1) the candidate 
must be an American citizen; (2) he 
must be more than 21 and under 60 
years of age; (3) he must be able to 
read, write and speak English, and 
(4) he must be of sound health and 
free from any disease or abnormality 
which might impair his usefulness. 
Factors, such as personal habits, gen- 
eral reputation and appearance, were 
to be and determined 
from recommendations of previous 
employers and from the outcome of 
the personal interview. Experience 
as a school custodian or custodian of 
other types of buildings was thought 
unnecessary although candidates hav- 
ing had such experience were to be 
given some recognition. The quali- 
fications of the chief custodian were 
made higher, since the position in- 
volved greater responsibility. 

After the adoption of the mini- 
mum qualifications of both positions 
the next step was the written exami- 
nation. Since intelligence is an im- 
portant factor in the successful man- 
agement of any job, it was believed 
advisable to give each candidate an 
intelligence test. The Otis Test of 
Mental Ability was given to all can- 
didates for both positions as part 1 of 
the written examination. Part 2 was 
also the same for all candidates and 
consisted of 100 true-false statements 
on the various duties, responsibilities 
and attitudes of custodial workers in 
school buildings. This type of exami- 
nation was given because it permitted 
the inclusion of a wide field of sub- 
ject matter and also because of its 
objectivity. The statements were not 
grouped or arranged in any special 
order because it was felt that such an 
arrangement would not approach job 
conditions where few, if any, custo- 
dial problems arise in sequence. 

Part 3 of the written examination 
was taken by those candidates apply- 
ing for the position of chief custo- 
dian. This test required the candi- 
dates to write two short essays on 
problems connected with school cus- 
todial work as selected from a list of 
suggested topics. The essay type of 
test was given in this instance largely 
to test the candidate’s ability to ex- 


considered 
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27. The best time to clean classroom floors is after the close of the 


28. 
29. 


30. 
31. 


32. 


33. 
34. 


35. 


36. 
37. 


38. 
39. 
40. 
4\. 


42. 
43. 


44. 
45. 
46. 


47. 


48. 


49. 
50. 
51. 
52. 
53. 
54. 
55. 
56. 


57. 
58. 
59. 
60. 
él. 
62. 


63. 
64. 


afternoon session of school. 

Flushing with water is a satisfactory way of cleaning toilet room floors. 
In cleaning classroom floors the janitor should begin on the corridor 
side of the room and work toward the window side. 

Floors are preserved by waxing. 

Carnauba wax melted in turpentine is generally conceded to be a 
satisfactory floor dressing. 

In rewaxing a floor it is necessary, first, to remove all old wax. 

In waxing a floor the best method is to pour the wax directly on the 
floor before spreading it. 

Dusting school furniture is a teacher's job and should not be 
expected of janitors. 

Dusting a classroom once a day should be accepted as standard 
procedure. 

Afternoon dusting is preferable to morning dusting. 

The feather duster is the most rapid of all kinds of dusters and, 
therefore, is the best. 

The use of two dusters simultaneously, one in each hand, usually 
results in work of poorer quality than when one duster is used. 
Woodwork dusters should be treated lightly with a good grade of 
oil to produce best results. 

The woodwork of rooms and corridors, especially the ledges at the 
top of the blackboards, should be dusted daily. 

It is not part of a janitor's duties to assist in preventing the waste of 
toilet paper, soap and towels by pupils. 

Toilet rooms and fixtures need not be cleaned more than once a week. 
Marks placed on walls by pupils should be removed as soon as 
discovered. 

Dark toilet rooms are best because the dirt will not be seen so readily. 
Sunlight is a good germ destroyer. 

One of the janitor's supervisory duties in toilet rooms is to see that 
flushing of toilets after use becomes habitual with children. 
Deodorants are more effective than disinfectants and should be used 
regularly in cleaning toilet rooms. 

Toilet rooms can be kept so clean that no constant odors will be 
noticeable in either the toilet room or any other place in the building. 
Other than the matter of cleanliness it makes no difference to the 
pupils in their school work whether or not the windows are kept clean. 
Washing windows on the inside about three times a year and on the 
outside about two times a year is considered good practice. 

Under ordinary conditions schoolroom windows are usually far dirtier 
on the inside than on the outside. 

The use of chamois for washing and cheesecloth for drying windows 
will accomplish the best results. 

A small amount of kerosene in water is a good agent for removing 
dirt from glass. 

The disadvantages of using paste formed from a cleansing powder in 
cleaning windows are so great that its use cannot be recommended. 
The best way to remove dry paint from window glass is by use of a 
knife or razor blade. 

From the standpoint of the appearance of windows throughout the 
year, it would be far better to spend half as much time in any one 
cleaning and to clean the windows twice as often. 

It is desirable to put a high polish on windows even thought they are 
cleaned but twice a year. 

A corn broom has been generally displaced by the hair or bristle 
floor brush for school use. 

The use of the central vacuum cleaner makes it unnecessary to clean 
each room daily. 

In order to prevent dust from rising when cleaning floors, it is 
important to use a sweeping compound at all times, even with a 
vacuum cleaner. 

With a vacuum cleaner, furniture seldom needs to be moved. 
When a central vacuum cleaner is used for cleaning corridors, the 
operator should push the cleaning tool along the corridor in a single 
direction. 

In cleaning stairs with a vacuum tool the strokes should be from 
wall to wall. 

Floor brushes should be set with the brush end down when not in use. 
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100. 


The operator should always push a floor brush, never pull it. 
Waxed floors should not be scrubbed with water, unless for purpose 
of removing the wax. 

Strong cleansers should be used on terrazzo floors. 

Heat transfer by conduction is illustrated by the way in which heat 
is conveyed from a boiler to a room by actual transfer of heated 
material. 

As air is heated, moisture should be removed to produce satis- 
factory conditions. 

For classrooms a temperature of about 68° F. with a relative humidity 
of about 50 per cent is probably best for comfort. 

One disadvantage of a mechanical ventilating system is that it is 
not controllable. 

The unit system for ventilating rooms combines most of the advan- 
tages of both the mechanical and open-window systems. 

Two pipe steam heating systems are generally either the modulating 
system or the vacuum system. 

In the vacuum system circulation of steam is aided by pumps located 
near the boiler. 

Steam in low pressure boilers is ordinarily kept at from 20 to 25 
pounds’ pressure. 

Low pressure steam systems are inefficient and are not the most 
economical for school purposes. 

For the burning of some coals stationary grates are best. 

When boiler tubes give out, the only remedy is to install a new boiler. 
The blow-off cock is a necessity in every boiler and is located at the 
lowest point of the boiler. 

The water column and gauge glass affords the fireman a convenient 
way for determining steam pressure within the boiler. 

The surface coat of paint on radiators does not affect the radiation. 
A thermostat is a device for automatically maintaining the temper- 
ature to a given degree when the plant is in full operation. 

A centrifugal pump is a good type of pump for use in maintaining 
the circulation of water. 

All rooms of the same size within the same building will need exactly 
the same amount of heat. 

Automatic thermostatic controls in the different rooms will eliminate 
the necessity for checking on room conditions. 

The temperature of a room is usually lower near the floor than near 
the ceiling. 

Better results will be obtained if lawns are thoroughly soaked once 
every few days instead of being given a light pres «a daily. 

On dark days it is good practice to use artificial light and at the 
same time to cover a considerable portion of the window area by 
drawing the shades. 


. The fact that an electric lamp has a long period of service before 


being burned out indicates efficiency and economy. 
Large electric lamps are generally more efficient than small ones. 


. A good electric light bulb should burn about 1000 hours. 
. When schools are equipped with ventilating fans, the fans should 


be operated even when school is not in session. 


. The most efficient custodians are those who need considerable close 


supervision. 

Needed minor repairs in school buildings should, if possible, be 
postponed until the summer vacation when custodians have more 
time. 

For interior painting the use of drop cloths will eliminate some extra 
cleaning. 

Calcimines are not good paints for school use because they cannot 
be cleaned by washing. 

Soda-acid fire extinguishers should be recharged annually whether 
or not they have been used. 

The water traps installed on the drains from sinks are primarily for 
the purpose of catching large articles that may find their way down 
the drain. 

Custodians are not expected to report to the proper school authori- 
ties any infractions of school wen arrvlhn by pupils. 

How many gallons of water must be added to 20 gallons of a liquid 
soap solution containing by volume 40 per cent soap to form a 
new solution containing but 15 per cent soap? 
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press himself and to ascertain how 
thoroughly he understood the prob- 
lems he was considering. It was also 
felt that an essay type examination 
would in a measure confirm the state- 
ments made by the candidate regard- 
ing his schooling and, in cases where 
high school graduation had not been 
achieved, permit a determination of 
whether he could be allowed credit 
for having the equivalent of a high 
school education. 

Before taking the examination each 
candidate was required to fill out a 
personal data sheet on which he indi- 
cated the information necessary to 
determine whether he met all the 
requirements with respect to train- 
ing, experience, age, citizenship and 
ability to write English. His ability 
to read English would be assumed if 
he was able to follow intelligently 
the directions given on the data sheet 
and the other parts of the written 
examination. The personal interview 
would test his ability to speak Eng- 
lish. Other pertinent information, 
such as the candidate’s marital status 
and his possession of a license to op- 
erate a motor vehicle, was asked for. 

The board of education set a date 
for holding the written examinations. 
All candidates who had applied for 
these positions were sent notices to 
that effect. At the same time pub- 
licity was given through the local 
newspapers that these examinations 
were to be held, notifying any inter- 
ested individuals to report for these 
tests if they wished to be considered 
for any of the vacancies. 

Sixty men appeared for the exami- 
nations of which number 22 took part 
3 in order to qualify for the position of 
chief custodian. Since more than 20 
men failed to put in an appearance 
the inference can be made that these 
individuals felt that either their 
chances in a competitive examination 
were slim or that attempting the ex- 
amination was not worth the effort. 
In either case such candidates would 
be undesirable and their self-elimi- 
nation in this manner was entirely 
satisfactory. 

The scores earned in part 1 of the 
examination ranged from 64 to 0 
which is equivalent to an I.Q. range 
of about 124 to 60. Only 13 of the 60 
applicants were found to be of better 
than average intelligence. A rather 
high correlation was found to exist 
between the results on the intelli- 

(Continued on page 64) 
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The new school at Greenbush, Minn., was built to accom- 
modate both the elementary and high school of this farming 
community. The grade rooms are located in a wing of 
the building remote from the high school portion and are 
served by a separate entrance (see drawing and first floor 
plan at left). The auditorium-gymnasium is isolated from 
the classrooms and is adjacent to the athletic field and is 
so situated that other parts of the school may be closed 
off when the unit is used for public gatherings. The cafe- 
teria is located under the stage and shower and locker rooms. 








































































HAUSLER & FRIDLUND 


Architects, St. Paul and Minneapolis 


REENBUSH, Minn., is a trade 

center for an area that is essen- 
tially rural, the income of the com- 
munity being derived from farming 
activities, principally small grains, 
sweet clover seed, dairying and bee 
raising. 

The new grade and high school 
building at Greenbush replaces fa- 
cilities that burned to the 
ground in a fire early in 1939. 


were 


Soil Conditions of the Site 


The building site is level. The sub- 
soil conditions are unusual, consist- 
ing of approximately 5 feet of con- 
glomerate soil, generally sandy in 
character, under which is a 5 foot 
stratum of quicksand and ground 
water, under which is at least 14 
feet of blue clay or hardpan. The 
architects decided to set the building 
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on pier footings and wall beams be- 
tween the piers. The plans called for 
92 such piers. 

Orientation of the building and the 
relation of the various units of the 
plan with one another in regard to 
their use have been given careful 
consideration. For example, the grade 
rooms are located in a wing of the 
building remote from the high school 
portion and are served by a separate 
entrance and yet are related to the 
building proper, particularly to the 
library and toilet rooms. The audi- 
torium-gymnasium is isolated from 
the classrooms and adjacent to the 
athletic field and so situated that 
other parts of the school may be 
closed off when the unit is used for 
public gatherings. 

The cafeteria is located under the 
stage and shower and locker rooms, 


under the permanent concrete bleach- 
ers. The exterior design has been 
held to a simple expression of the 
plan, with elaborate details elimi- 
nated and architectural effect 
achieved by proper proportioning of 
masses and fenestration. Full use of 
colors, in both the exterior and in- 
terior, was contemplated in the 
planning. 


Construction Details 


The construction is of monolithic 
concrete throughout. Classroom 
floors are compound block flooring 
laid in mastic; corridor floors are 
3/16 inch mastic tile; ceilings are 
low-density insulating tile applied to 
underside of slabs with adhesive; the 
fenestration at the north end of the 
elementary room wing is double 
glazed with louvred glass. The heat- 
ing system is a two pipe vacuum 
with unit ventilators. 


Chill Dust 


Perky Young Thing 


Only a school teacher, perky young thing, wait- 
ing around for a man and a ring. Vivid nail 
polish, lips kind of red, undersized bonnet 
perched on her head. Only a school teacher 
drawing her pay. What does she do to keep 
busy all day? 


Weaver of wisdom, 
Reflector of right, 
Mild mediator 

Of many a fight; 
Painter of portraits, 
Saver of souls, 
Keeper-in-chief 

Of the social controls. 
Deboucher of doggies, 
Pilot at play, 

Chider? Ah, yes, 
And tear wiper-away; 
Pinner of panties, 
Singer of songs, 
Printer of patterns, 
Righter of wrongs; 
Carver and craftsman 
Coloring clay, 
Weaver and watcher, 
Day after day; 
Inscriber, inspirer 
Enheartening. 

Only a teacher, 
Perky young thing! 


UGUST—and the work of last June is 
A not yet done. The educator’s desk is 
piled high with the litter of midsummer. 
Questionnaires on a thousand and one sub- 
jects mingle with reports on attendance for 
the month of May. Sheaves of statistics that 
might have proved heaven-knows-what lan- 
guish in the lap of the glowing advertise- 
ments for oil heaters. The magazine article 
that would have aroused a lethargic world 
lies doodled to death, covered with ink blobs 
from a recalcitrant fountain pen. 

August—and Everdina, Secretary-Extraor- 
dinary, Public Pacifier No. 1, Defender of the 
Inner Gate Against Insurance Agents and 
Enraged Parents, departs on her summer va- 
cation. The minor details of the school office 
assume new and terrifying unruliness; im- 
portant papers hop themselves into the 


wrong trays or play hide and seek with the 
wastebasket; the files go stark, staring crazy; 
the ticklers refuse to tickle. Parents call to 
obtain advice on the new courses of study. 
They retreat in confusion. Fledgling gradu- 
ates demand a score of transcripts in order 
to impress the collegiate world. The tran- 
scripts are lost. Everdina is gone. 

August—the ink dries in the bottle and 
Old Unreliable, the electric clock, ticks more 
and more slowly and, at long last, gives up 
the ghost. 

Is it that I am growing old? Is the strain 
of a year of budget fighting too much? Or 
is it that Everdina is gone? 

That gal never won any beauty contests 
or has she yet been picked for Miss America. 
She is mostly unpainted and unrouged, 
although sometimes carbon smudged. 

But, let us award the bouquet of summer 
daisies to the Secretaries-Proficient who help 
run the schools of America. Quietly, efh- 
ciently, modestly, they go about their jobs. 
For every Big Chalk and Ruler Man who 
speaks with force and clarity before the 
P.-T.A., somewhere in the background there 
is probably an Everdina who wrote the 
speech in one syllable words so that it could 
be read without stumbling. 


HO is this artist-teacher we hear so 
much about? Is it the masterly 
teacher who can, mayhap, reduce a wriggling 
bunch of youngsters into an orderly group 
with plenty of busy work to keep them out 
of mischief? Though such a one is most 
important in the scheme of things and an 
ever present joy when the school trustee 
comes to interrogate the children on Friday 
afternoon, he is not the artist-teacher. 
Nay, it is the teacher who can paint pic- 
tures in the plastic minds of boys and girls, 
pictures of the great and good men of the 
past, orderly pictures of mathematics 
struggling to make sense in a disorderly 
world, pictures of the beauty that lies in a 
Latin poem, pictures of democracy and 
justice and liberty, pictures of the joy that 
lies in work well done, pictures of the 
beauty of the sunsets upon a thousand hills. 
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‘COMMERCIAL EDUCATION 








HERE may have been a time 

when the commercial depart- 
ment was merely tolerated as a nec- 
academic administra- 
past. Today 
modern fully aware 


that the problem of providing all 


essary evil by 
but that 


educators 


tors, time 1S 


are 


pupils with an essential background 
of general information and culture 
is being overshadowed by: (1) the 
problem of providing pupils with 
economic intelligence that is essential 
to fit them to attack adult economic 
problems, (2) the problem of fitting 
all pupils to solve their present and 
future consumer problems and (3) 
the problem of fitting those boys and 
girls who cannot hope to extend 
their education beyond high school 
with a means of making an adequate 
living. The solutions to some, if not 
all, of these problems fall upon the 
commercial department. 

The heavily 
teacher cannot solve these problems 
alone; she must have advice, assist- 


loaded commercial 


ance and cooperation from the even 
more heavily loaded administrator. 
Unless administrators provide that 
assistance, the commercial teacher is 
going to be unequal to the task. 

What are the problems that have 
even the spec alisis in business educa- 
tion floundering? Here are a few of 
them. 

How are we going to prepare 
pupils to ass.st 1n solving the eco- 
nom c problems that have all of us 
puzzled today: problems of taxation, 
relief, pump priming, housing, recip- 
rocal trade agreements, barter econ- 
omy, balancing the budget and a 
An electorate that 
is unintell' gent about the econom’¢ 


score of others? 


problems of a democracy will be un- 
equal to the task of perpetuating 
democracy. We must develop eco- 
nomic The 
course in theoretical economics, hav- 


intelligence. ancient 


ing been tried in the balances and 
found lacking, must be reorganized 
to deal with practical rather than 
with theoretical problems. 

The second major problem, con- 
sumer education, is a need of all 
high school pupils. In a day in 
which the science of product‘on has 


far outstripped the science of con- 


Today s Problems 1n 


sumption, in which production is at 
half capacity because of lack of pur- 
chasing power, all pupils must be 
taught principles of more effective 
consumption. The early spectacular 
and attempts to intro- 
duce consumer education through 
exposé books were the wrong attack 
and the attempt to teach pupils how 
to analyze and select thousands of 


sensational 


specific products doomed to 
failure. 


Nevertheless, it is 


Was 


vital that all 
pupils be taught the services avail- 
able by better business bureaus; the 
regulations of the Pure Food and 
Drug Administration; criteria for 
evaluation of advertising; the selec- 
t-on of life, fire and automobile in- 
surance; sources of reliable informa- 
ton about specific products; ability 
ap- 
proval”; information about grading, 
standardization and labeling, and 
dozens of other topics. Some of these 
items might well be taught by the 
home economics department, some 
by the science department and some 
by other departments. Many of them 
‘all within the province of the com- 
mercial department, especially those 


to evaluate so-called “seals of 


in the field of consumer law, a new 
and development. The 
work of the various departments 
must be correlated and integrated. 


growing 


Qualifying for Vocations 


These first two problems are illus- 
trative of the tendency for business 
education to enter the list of core or 
constant subjects of the curriculum. 
The third problem relates to that 
ever increasing number of pupils 
who desire to qualify themselves to 
obtain an initial business job and 
to progress through a_ promotional 
series of positions, vocational busi- 
ness education. Here, too, the type 
of traning considered adequate 10 
years ago 1s hopelessly out of date. 

We used to consider the Big 
Three, shorthand, typewriting and 
bookkeeping, as the essentials of a 
business course. As a result of the 
overemphasis upon these three, we 


E. G. BLACKSTONE 
have a surplus of workers in each of 
those fields, while in general clerical 
work, in selling and in officé’appli- 
ances there are more job openings 
than there are trained workers. 
When are we going to adjust our 
business curriculums to actual em- 
ployment opportunities? Commer- 
cial teachers are going to be reluctant 
to abandon, even partially, the sub- 
jects that are so dear to their hearts. 
Here, the administrator must provide 
stimulus and = encouragement to 
change. 

Business education has done a 
good job of training in its technics. 
It is seldom criticized on the grounds 
that pupils cannot type, take short- 
hand or keep records. The criticisms 
are, instead, that pupils lack a gen- 
eral knowledge of how 
operates (occupational intelligence), 
that pupils are lacking in certain 
important business qualities and 
traits, that they are untrained in busi- 
ness behavior, manners and etiquette 
and that they are weak in the funda- 
mentals of English, spelling, pen- 
manship and arithmetic. 

What are we going to do about 
these things? Isn’t it queer that edu- 
cation has succeeded in the things 
that it has taught by direct attack 
and has failed in those that it has 
tried to teach by indirect processes? 
Even after years of complaints by 
business men, educators still seem to 
think that traits can be developed 
indirectly by providing a teacher ot 
excellent personality for the pupils to 
imitate and that behavior patterns 
can be built by precept and preach- 
ment. Indirect methods of that kind 
wouldn’t get far in the teaching of 
typewriting; neither will they suc- 
ceed in developing traits. 

Educators thought, in earlier days, 
that business teachers who could 
write good English, though not as 
good English as the English teach- 
ers; who could work arithmetic 
problems well, though not as well as 
the mathematics teachers, and who 
could write a good quality of long- 
hand, though not as good as pen- 


business 
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manship teachers, could remedy 
weakness in English, arithmetic, 
spelling and penmanship that had 
persisted in pupils after years of 
training in elementary school, junior 
high school and high school. They 
seemed to think that business teach- 
ers, although utterly untrained in the 
psychology or pedagogy of arith- 
metic, English and spelling, could 
succeed where specialists had failed. 
All that seemed to be needed was to 
put the pupils through another 
book or two. 

Of course it did not work out. All 
that was accomplished was a shift of 
the blame for inadequate funda- 
mentals from the academic depart- 
ments to the business department 
because it had the pupils last. Edu- 
cators have tried business English, 
business arithmetic, business spelling 
and business penmanship for years 
but business men complain as loudly 
as they ever did. Something better 
has to be provided if pupils are to 
learn their fundamentals well enough 
to satisfy future employers. What is 
that “something better” to be? 


Pointing Out Opportunities 


How about vocational guidance? 
Until pupils are better informed 
about business occupations, their re- 
quirements, their advantages and 
their disadvantages, there will be 
even larger swarms of pupils de- 
scending upon the stenographic and 
bookkeeping courses (in spite of the 
existing surplus), merely because 
they do not know about the greater 
opportunities in other business fields. 
Is education to continue to depend 
for commercial education guidance 
upon homeroom teachers and upon 
incidental guidance in business edu- 
cation classes? Both of those methods 
have been tried for a long time and 
they work no better now than they 
did long ago. 

Some commercial teachers have 
maintained for years that the bright 
pupils are guided into college pre- 
paratory courses and that the mediocre 
and dull pupils are guided into the 


commercial department. It is doubt- 
ful whether or not this is a prevail- 
ing practice but, even if true, it may 
be a good idea. Maybe there is a 
better opportunity in business educa- 
tion for the dull pupil. It is too bad, 
however, that some business teachers 
have developed a defense for such a 
practice through failing pupils in 
commercial subjects because they are 
classified as “unemployable.” Of 
course, the commercial teacher loves 
the bright, alert, personable pupil. 
Business loves him, too. 

Many business men say: “Give me 
a bright, alert, intelligent and _per- 
sonable youngster and I don’t care 
if he has had salesmanship or not. 
I'll teach it to him.” What they 
mean, even if they do not know it, 
is that such a youngster will easily 
learn selling or anything else. Ask 
them if they prefer such a youngster, 
without training in selling, to a 
bright, alert, intelligent and person- 
able youngster with training in sell- 
ing and see which they choose. As 4 
matter of fact, their hopes of getting 
or keeping those exceptional young- 
sters as sales people are vain anyway. 
They haven’t been getting the excep- 
tional ones nor will their salary scales 
attract or hold such people. Perhaps 
they should learn to take graduates 
of less intelligence whom they can 
hope to keep and to substitute good 
training in selling for top rank in- 
telligence. 

Let’s not eliminate commercial 
pupils too readily by smugly classify- 
ing them as “unemployable.” Possi- 
bly the term “unemployable” means 
only a boy or girl who has, through 
our own error or ignorance, been 
advised or permitted to study some- 
thing that he cannot master in the 
ways we teach it. There are more 
low level jobs than high level ones. 
There are thousands of jobs in small 
stores and offices with small wages, 
requiring only ordinary abilities, 
which many of our so-called “unem- 
ployables” can fill adequately. In 
these small jobs such youngsters will 
at least be better off than “on relief.” 





What is going to be the attitude 
of the administrator about the move- 
ment to push vocational training into 
the postgraduate year or the junior 


. 
= 


college? It has been claimed that 
business wants more mature people 
and that high school graduates can- 
not get jobs. Of course, there have 
not been many jobs for anybody but 
the jobs that there are, high school 
pupils who can do what business 
demands have been as successful in 
getting as anyone. It is a question 
whether or not business wants more 
years of age. What it wants is occu- 
pational intelligence, desirable traits, 
knowledge of business manners and 
adequate technics, plus sound funda- 
mentals. Provide these and business 
will snap up the graduates. 


What About School Finance? 


Do not forget that it costs a lot of 
money for a boy or girl to go to 
school another year or two, money 
for living expenses for the youth as 
well as money with which to build 
and sustain new buildings, to hire 
teachers and to buy equipment. 
Where is that money coming from? 
With the national debt at record 
heights and going higher, with the 
tax burden what it is and what it is 
likely to be for the next decade or 
two, are citizens going to be eager 
to provide additional funds for free 
vocational education beyond the 
high school? 

Many other problems face us in 
business education. Again a plea for 
help is made to the administrator. 
He has two potent assistants in solv- 
ing these problems. One is the busi- 
ness teacher and the other is the 
business man. Both are eager to co- 
operate. Get them together, invite 
them to talk over these problems, 
try out various solutions. The prob- 
lems will not be solved in a day or 
a year but progress can be made. 
The commercial 


department can 
contribute enormously to the objec- 
tives of the educational system. 


Given assistance and cooperation, 
little by little the problems of eco- 
nomic citizenship, consumer educa- 
tion and training for business jobs 
can be successfully solved. 
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Bookkeeping Is Backbone 


the backbone of 
commercial education. To a large 
degree it still retains this position al- 
though objectives have been redefined 
and expanded. 

No short discussion can consider 
all phases of this topic adequately. 
Developments and trends vary with 
different educational institutions. 
This subject (for purposes of brevity 
bookkeeping and accounting will be 
referred to as one subject) is taught 
in rural, city, metropolitan and voca- 
tional high schools; in private busi- 
ness schools (in both rural and urban 
areas), evening schools, correspond- 
ence schools and university schools 
of commerce; in law, engineering, 
liberal arts, teachers’ and agricultural 
colleges; also, in private “vestibule” 
schools and in machine manufac- 
turers’ training classes. Courses vary 
in length from three months to sev- 
eral years; subject matter varies from 
simple personal records through com- 
plicated machine records for billion 
dollar companies. 

The point of view on vocational 
objectives of bookkeeping has 
changed. Formerly those who studied 


considered 


hee ee gee has long been 





Proper attention must be given to mechanical aids to bookkeeping. Above: Typical 
machines used in accounting classes at Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls. 


bookkeeping were preparing to be- 
come bookkeepers. This has not 
been considered a major objective 
since about 1920, however. Today 
we know that only approximately 10 
per cent of those who study this sub- 
ject actually become bookkeepers by 
profession. 

The federal government reports 
930,648 bookkeepers, cashiers and ac- 
countants employed in the United 
States in 1930. Yet during that same 
year, 10.7 per cent of all high school 
pupils were enrolled in bookkeeping, 
in addition to those so enrolled in 
other types of schools. Obviously, 
we would not expect all of those 
pupils to become bookkeepers. As a 
matter of record, in 1936, 50,279 un- 
employed bookkeepers were seeking 
employment through the U. S. Em- 
ployment Service alone. 

This does not mean that bookkeep- 
ing pupils will get no vocational 
value from the subject. On the con- 
trary, most of them will need it voca- 
tionally. Just last week the manager 
in charge of office workers in a large 
manufacturing company stated: 
“Hereafter no secretaries or stenog- 
raphers will be employed in our office 


LLOYD V. DOUGLAS 


who have not studied double entry 
bookkeeping.” 

Lack of knowledge of bookkeep- 
ing frequently impairs the vocational 
efficiency of most types of business 
employes. Thus, bookkeeping be- 
comes vocationally important for sec- 
retaries and stenographers, typists, 
general office workers, machine op- 
erators and sales people. It becomes 
essential for promotion to numerous 
positions involving responsibilities 
where judgments depend on inter- 
pretation of bookkeeping records. 
Likewise, it is to be listed as a “must” 
for the professional man or woman 
and for the individual who proposes 
to operate his own establishment ef- 
fectively. 

Modern social and economic condi- 
tions make it imperative that every 
citizen understand the importance of 
records and be prepared to maintain 
adequate records. Income tax laws 
make records a practical necessity. 
Social security requirements throw 
other record keeping duties on the 
population. In short, everyone is 
forced to keep better records today. 

Obviously, the bookkeeping course 
must be fitted to the needs of pupils. 
Much will depend on the training of 
teachers. Too many of them teach 
as they were taught without any 
realization of the relation that should 
exist between the content of the 
course and needs of the pupils. Those 
who studied courses intended to de- 
velop vocational bocxkeepers tend to 
teach these same materials and fail to 
differentiate properly between the 
bookkeeping objectives of the small 
rural school and those of the metro- 
politan vocational school. The values 
of results obtained will vary accord- 
ingly. 

Textbook authors and publishers 
have done much to assist in fitting 
the course to the pupils’ needs. A 
recent bibliography of texts published 
between 1929 and 1938 lists 41 book- 
keeping texts and 156 accounting 
texts. Greater care must be exercised 
to obtain teachers trained to select 
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instructional materials (and methods) 
adjusted to instructional needs. 

In a recent questionnaire 78 prom- 
inent business educators were agreed 
that: (1) elementary bookkeeping 
should be reorganized to yield pri- 
marily social, consumer and personal 
use values; (2) it should be required 
of all commercial pupils and open as 
an elective to all other pupils of the 
secondary school, and (3) only one 
elementary course in bookkeeping is 
needed, as the fundamental principles 
advance 
work can be obtained from this ele 
mentary course. 


necessary for vocational! 


Short units and problems should 
be included in this course showing 
the application to personal, consumer, 
professional, club, church and similar 
types of records, but caution must be 
exercised to assure understanding of 
the complete double entry bookkeep 
ing fundamentals. Spending consid- 
erable time filling in simple forms is 
mere busy work; the use of these 
forms must be taught as applications 
of the science of accounts. Today’s 
high standard of living depends on 
mass production and_ exchange. 
Fundamentally, the pupil must be 
taught to analyze accurately the ef- 
this mass 


fects of transactions on 


Right: The book- 
keeping teacher 
should possess 
many machine 
skills and be famil- 
iar with the appli- 
cations of these 
machines to busi- 
nesses in general. 







































Left: In small 
businesses, a large 
portion of the rec- 
ord keeping func- 
tion is performed 
by cash registering 
machines. Teach- 
ers who lack a rea- 
sonable amount of 
machine skill can- 
not give pupils 
effective training. 


Left: A prospective 
bookkeeping 
teacher developing 
machine skills at 
Iowa State Teach- 
ers College. Prepa- 
ration for voca- 
tional use of book- 
keeping knowl- 
edge must give 
proper attention to 
mechanical aids in 
business offices. 


production and on the capital struc- 
ture used in such production. This 
analytical ability will enable him, as 
a citizen, a taxpayer and a consumer, 
to conduct himself and his records 
more intelligently in regards to these 
financial matters. 

It has been demonstrated beyond 
reasonable doubt that an elementary 
course can achieve 200 specific objec- 
tives desirable for every high school 
pupil within one semester while still 
teaching all fundamentals basic to ad- 
vanced vocational bookkeeping. 
Without especially prepared instruc- 
tional materials a year may be desir- 
able for the course. Development of 
recording skill should be kept at a 
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minimum; development of  inter- 
pretative ability should be at a max- 
imum. 

Preparation for vocational use of 
bookkeeping knowledge in the mod- 
ern mechanized business world must 
give proper attention to mechanical 
aids. The graduate of advanced 
courses must possess many skills use- 
ful in the field of record keeping. 
He must understand the application 
of recording systems and forms to 
widely varying circumstances and 
must be capable of ready adjustment 
to change. 

The bookkeeping 
handles advanced courses must be 
familiar with many types of office 
machines and with the applications 
of these machines to various require- 
The teacher who lacks this 
reasonable 
amount of manipulative skill hardly 
can hope to give effective vocational 
bookkeeping training. It is signifi- 


teacher who 


ments. 
understanding and a 


cant that in small businesses a large 
portion of the record keeping func- 
tion is performed by cash registering 
machines. 

Production standards must be 
known and used. One Cleveland 
high school has set standards for 
posting machines of from 250 to 400 
charge items per hour, depending 
upon the type of machine used. 

Selection of the proper machines 
raises another problem. The financial 
consideration is important. One 
school reports an average investment 
of $1000 in its bookkeeping machines, 
with an average annual service charge 
of $75 per machine. Yet it frequently 
appears that the cost of the equip- 
ment per pupil trained is less than 
that for other vocational courses. It 
appears to be impractical to develop 
high proficiency on more than one or 
two machines, as manufacturers rec- 
ommend from 60 to 200 hours of drill 
per machine. 





Bookkeeping “Streamlined” 


J. 


FTER twenty-five years or more 
A of slow progress, the bookkeep- 
ing course in the high schools has 
suddenly taken a plunge forward. 
It has become streamlined in the 
sense that its basic content has been 
radically changed to bring into real- 
ity its potential values as a means of 
financial control in the business firm, 
the home and the social organization 
to meet the needs of a modern 
streamlined world. 

Further vocational objectives are 
seriously challenged by employment 
Office clerks under the 
direction of auditors and accountants 
have generally replaced the old-time 
bookkeeper. Responsible duties, such 
as opening books, making closing en- 
tries and preparing financial reports, 


statistics. 


are usually entrusted only to mature 
people. High school graduates do 
find employment involving book- 
keeping but their duties are usually 
of a highly specialized, routine na- 
ture, such as checking invoices and 
posting to ledgers. There is an in- 
creasing demand for bookkeeping 
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machine operators, even for high 
school graduates. The bookkeeping 
needs of office clerks usually can be 
met in a one year course. In fact, 
there is a strong trend toward elim- 
inating the second year of bookkeep- 
ing except in a relatively small 
number of large high schools or 
where there is an exceptional demand 
for young bookkeepers. 

Some educators have advocated 
two first year courses, one to meet 
the social objectives and the other to 
meet the vocational objectives. The 
proposal may be theoretically sound 
but would be practical in only large 
high schools. The newer textbooks 
have followed the opinions of the 
majority of business educators, that 
both objectives can be met in the 
same course. It must not be forgot- 
ten that personal and home budget- 
ing and record keeping are intro- 
duced in the junior high school 
course in business and are taken up 
again in the advanced general busi- 
ness course and in home economics. 
Although review and further refine- 


ment of these records are worth while 
in the bookkeeping course, an ex- 
tensive treatment is unnecessary. 

At the same time the first year 
course is being made a complete unit, 
its content is being greatly enriched 
and made more practical. An in- 
crease in content material has been 
made possible by the reduction of 
time formerly spent by the pupil in 
routine recording exercises. The 
adaptation of the course to individual 
and community needs has been given 
serious consideration. Optional learn- 
ing problems are available, which 
make it easier for the pupil to find 
material that meets his individual 
needs and interests. This material 
includes records for expenses in col- 
lege, for the farm, for the radio re- 
pair shop and for the law office. 
Textbook illustrations are drawn 
from all common types of businesses 
found in the average community. 

Of particular note is the introduc- 
tion to textbooks of the service ren- 
dering type of business, such as the 
beauty shop, the laundry and the 
real estate office. Moreover, brief 
applications of principles are now 
made to all forms of ownership 
during the first year, the single pro- 
prietorship, the partnership, the cor- 
poration and even the cooperative. 
Another common problem of all busi- 
nesses is now included, the making 
of pay rolls, including deductions for 
social security taxes. Income taxes 
and sales taxes are other added fea- 
tures. 

The older textbooks were severely 
criticized by business men for using 
antiquated record forms. The new 
textbooks have corrected this weak- 
ness. Among the new forms are the 
balance column ledger, the columnar 
journal and the standardized journal 
form. Since separate ledgers for cus- 
tomers and creditors are in common 
use, these subsidiary ledgers are now 
introduced in the first year. In brief, 
the pupil now finds in his bookkeep- 
ing textbook forms and recording 
procedures similar to those in actual 
use. 

As a result of these improvements, 
there is little basis left for the criti- 
cisms levied against the course dur- 
ing the last ten years. It is soundly 
maintaining its status as a_ basic 
course for all commercial pupils and 
a worth-while elective for others. 
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SHORTHAND ~a Challenge 
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HE relationships of shorthand 

to the curriculum have been ob- 
scured by emphasis upon the voca- 
tional aim to the exclusion of all 
other aims. Shorthand is a means 
of rapid writing but in the high 
school its use has been restricted to 
rapid writing for use in the business 
office. Since shorthand is a device 
for getting and recording meaning 
accurately, it serves as a means of 
transporting thought much as the 
automobile serves as a means of rap- 
idly transporting material 
When a learner masters shorthand 
he acquires a distinctive ability which 
he cannot acquire through any other 
subject in the present day curriculum. 
From 1906 to 1911 shorthand was 
one of eight commercial subjects 
competing for the pupil’s time. Un- 
til the report of the Commission on 
the Reorganization of Secondary 
Schools (Bulletin 55) was published 
most commercial pupils were re- 
quired to take all the commercial 
subjects offered. In 1929-30 short- 
hand was one of 44 commercial sub- 
jects competing for the pupil’s time. 
What does shorthand ability give 
to the learner that other technics of 
communication do not give to him? 
Shorthand must be differentiated 
from all other forms of handwriting, 


goods. 


such as longhand, abbreviated long- 
hand and manuscript, and from all 
forms of writing involving machines. 


Stepping Up the Learning Process 


When does a learner need to write 
fast? Where in the educational proc- 
ess is shorthand necessary or desir- 
able in order to simplify, expedite 
and integrate everyday living for 
learners as consumers and for learn- 
ers as producers? Could the learning 
process in the elementary grades be 
simplified if the learner were per- 
mitted to use a simplified form of 
writing rather than the exceedingly 
intricate form he is now compelled 
to master? To what extent does an 
exceedingly intricate form of writing 
actually retard the thinking process? 


These questions should be an- 
swered not only in the elementary 
grade level but at all educational 
levels as well. These answers remain 
in the realm of opinion, with some 
psychologists and educationists laugh- 
ing at the idea while others are haz- 
arding the guess that the questions 
are of real significance. Scientific in- 
vestigations in the field of reading 
have materially simplified, expedited 
and integrated the learning process. 
Similar results are being obtained 
from scientific investigations of the 
learning process involved in acquir- 
ing a concept of numbers. 


Vocational Aim Predominates 


Considerable harm was done to 
both the learner and the subject when 
shorthand was lifted from the senior 
high school and placed in the junior 
high school curriculum. The rapid 
rise and fall of the offering in the 
subject at that educational level is a 
matter of record. Even the “explora- 
tory” or “tryout” aim of the junior 
high school did not affect to any 
marked degree the organization of 
the work or the teaching methods. 
The vocational aim predominated to 
the exclusion of all others. A splen- 
did opportunity was missed for the 
study of the function of rapid writ- 
ing at that educational level. 

Shorthand was placed in the senior 
high school to function as a voca- 
tional subject. The extent to which 
it does function in that capacity can 
be judged by the findings of surveys 
for the last ten or fifteen years. These 
surveys have shown that the schools 
were training many more individuals 
for stenographic positions than there 
were positions. The percentages of 
enrollments in the three subjects, 
shorthand, typewriting and _book- 
keeping, are continuing to increase 
but they are increasing at a de- 
creasing rate. This change is ex- 
plained through the pronounced up- 
grading of secondary commercial 
courses. If the upgrading trend of 
the last ten years proceeds during the 


next decade, a large proportion of 
the vocational training will have to 
be done in intensive postgraduate 
courses. 

Many cities are now offering post- 
graduate which vary in 
length from five to twelve months. 
Approximately 65 per cent of the 
pupils in the private business col- 
leges are high school graduates. It 
would appear, therefore, that business 
and professional men and women are 
demanding that the shorthand writer 
be an individual who is well trained 
in business or a profession as well 
as in shorthand. Also, the increase 
in the offering of shorthand for voca- 
tional use in junior colleges and 
schools of business is in accordance 
with educational theory as well as 
the requirements set up by those who 
employ stenographers and secretaries. 

However, this does not mean that 
shorthand should be eliminated from 
the curriculum of the public school. 
It does mean that, before it is elim- 
inated as a vocational subject at the 
high school level, its values as a 
means of rapid writing must be in- 
vestigated and established. The re- 
sults of such investigations may or 
may not bring about the teaching 
of shorthand at all educational levels 
rather than merely at the high school 
level. Similar investigations in the 
study of typewriting revealed some 
of the values of the use of the type- 
writer as an educational instrument. 


Shorthand in Education 


courses 


It appears, then, that the function 
of shorthand in public education has 
not yet been studied adequately. 
Whether or not the learning process 
in the elementary grades could be 
simplified if the learner were per- 
mitted to use a simplified form of 
handwriting rather than the exceed- 
ingly intricate form he is now com- 
pelled to master is not known. The 
educational level at which individuals 
need to write by hand more rapidly 
than they can write longhand is not 
known. The function of shorthand 
in public education remains a chal- 
lenge to educators. 
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te TRANSCRIBE dictated cor- 
respondence has always been a 
major aim of the secretarial training 
Recent steno- 
graphic duties show that the tran- 
scription of letters is one of the most 
is one of the most 
important tasks the employed grad- 
uates of this course will perform. It 
is likely, that commercial 
educators will attach 


course. studies of 


Irequent as well ; 


therefore, 
continue to 
great significance to this aim. 

To make graduates of the secre- 
tarial training course sufficiently efh- 
cient in transcribing letters to hold 
stenographic positions, the educator 
is confronted by three problems: (1) 
training the pupil to turn out work 
that is mailable; (2) training the 
pupil to turn out acceptable work 
at a reasonable rate of speed, and 
(3) training the pupil to use tran- 
scribing technics that are in accord 
with business standards. 

A mailable letter is one which, ac- 
cording to letter dictators, meets 
requirements: (1) it follows 
closely the thought of the dictation; 
(2) it contains no uncorrected errors, 
such as misspelling, typographical 
incorrect punctuation, incor- 
rect capitalization, incorrect hyphena- 
tion or incorrect syllabification; (3) 

looks reasonably neat; (4) it con 
tains no important 
matter. 


Only 35 Per Cent Is Mailable 


these 


cTrors, 


omissions of 


Studies of transcripts of secondary 
school graduates who have majored 
in secretarial training reveal that ap- 
proximately 35 per cent of their work 
can be rated mailable when it is 
measured by the 
standards. 


foregoing list of 


There is a need for more training 
that correlates typewriting, shorthand 
reading and the mechanics of written 
English. In isolation, each of the 
three foregoing elements of transcrip- 
tion is handled satisfactorily. But 
each in itself is a complex process 
and blending them into the single 
operation of producing mailable cor- 


respondence requires certain essential 
adaptations. 

At what rate should graduates of 
the stenographic course turn out ac- 
ceptable letters to be eligible for 
employment? To the instructor of 
the secretarial course this is an im- 
portant problem because dictators 
can afford to employ only those 
graduates who are sufficiently skilled 
to turn out a reasonable amount of 
work. As a general rule, dictators 
do not know at what rate letters are 
They know only that the 
day’s correspondence needs must be 
cared for; a 20, 30 or 40 word pro- 
duction rate means little to them. 
Such a standard as this is meaning- 
less to the transcription instructor, 
\ definite rate would pro- 
vide her with the means of checking 
up on the ability of her pupils. Meas- 
uring the transcription output of suc- 
cessful stenographers would give the 
instructor the data she desires but 
present research fails to provide this 
information. 

Studies have been made that show 
that production rates of pupils finish- 
ing the transcription course are ap- 
proximately 14 words per minute. A 
pupil who has attained a 30 word 
production rate is the meh Pro- 
duction rate, in this instance, means 
which complete letters, 
carbon copies, envelope addresses and 
enclosures are prepared. A 14 word 
production rate is low only when it 
is compared with the average typing 
speed of pupils. Rates of 45 words 
per minute are frequently required 
for graduation from the second year 
typing course and a 60 word typing 
rate is not unusual. 

Best production rates are being at- 
tained by those instructors who real- 
ize that the production of letters 
involves more than merely typing 
from shorthand notes. Handling car- 
bon, making corrections on both 
original and carbon copies, address- 
ing envelopes, attending to the me- 
chanics of setting marginal stops and 
arranging finished work are duties in 


transcribed. 


however. 


the rate at 


the transcription process. These are 
time consuming. In studying a lim- 
ited number of cases, approximately 
65 per cent of a pupil transcriber’s 
transcription time is spent in han- 
dling nontyping transcription duties. 
Only 35 per cent of the time is spent 
in actually typing from shorthand 
notes. The instructor who recognizes 
the need for teaching pupils to or- 
ganize their materials efficiently, to 
tie an eraser to their typewriters for 
quick use, to keep a dictionary in 
a convenient place, to arrange letter- 
heads, carbon and second sheets so 
they may be obtained and assembled 
quickly is making long strides to 
ward better production rates. These 
matters may seem trivial; indeed 
single clumsy movement may be. 
When it is learned, however, that 
clumsy movements are primarily re- 
sponsible for low production rates, 
the need for facility in handling ma 
terials becomes apparent. 


Fine Points in Transcrip.ion 


How should the fine points of the 
transcribing process be handled in 
the training course: the technics that 
deal with the arrangement of the 
letter form; the selection of address 
titles, salutations, topic headings, 
signature styles and stationery forms; 
the revision of the content for gram 
matical correctness, and the substitu- 
tion of words for variety? In attack- 
ing this problem confusion persists 
in the mind of the educator because 
of the several courses that may be 
taken; none is known to be correct. 
A seasoned expression is one which 
says that the technics used in the 
training course should conform to the 
standards of business. A survey of 
letter dictators reveals little in this 
connection other than that there are 
few standards available. What tech- 
nic standards there are relate to the 
technics of the letter form. Definite 
technics for handling the many per- 
plexing points that arise in typing 
the content of the letter are not sup- 
plied by dictators in general. The 
transcriber is merely instructed to 
use her best judgment in handling 
these matters. 
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HE most interesting develop- 
ment in the teaching of type- 
writing during the last two decades 
is to be found in the development of 
teacher efficiency. The factors re- 
sponsible for the high caliber of type- 
writing teachers available today are: 

1. The development of teacher 
training curriculums in liberal arts 
colleges, teachers’ colleges and uni- 
versities on the undergraduate and 
graduate levels. 

2. The growth of a body of psycho- 
logical principles relating to learn- 
ing and skill development in type- 
writing. 

3. The continued refinement in the 
instructional materials available for 
the classroom teacher. 

4. The introduction of research 
technics and practices applied to type- 
writing instruction. 

5. The development of testing pro- 
grams which measure the various 
typewriting areas. 

6. The contributions to the litera- 
ture relating to problems of teaching 
in this field. 

7. The development of commercial 
teacher organizations sponsoring 
educational in-training service on a 
local, and national 
scope. 

8. The development of sound 
pedagogical methods for the technic 
of teaching typewriting. These meth- 


state, sectional 





| Teaching Devices Now 
| Advocated 


One-finger-at-a-time method 
rather than starting with home- 
row keys. 

2. Whole method of learning the | 
keyboard. | 
Kinesthetic rather than intellec- 
tual memory. 

Attention on the keys instead 
of on a chart while learning 

| locations. 

Use of common rather than un- 
common words for early drill. 

6. Use of single rather than double | 
periods. 
Less time devoted to learning | 
key locations. 

| 8. Use of error analysis charts. 





Advances in Typewriting 


ods are based on the psychology of 
typewriting skill, the findings of re- 
search, the analysis of typewriting 
errors, best practices as reported by 
classroom teachers and modernized 
instructional materials. 

The specific areas of development 
in the technic of teaching typewrit- 
ing can best be illustrated through 
arbitrarily establishing three stages 
through which this field has appar- 
ently evolved. 

1. The primary stage (1867 to 
1900) was the period in which the 
“sight method” was used. “Self- 
teaching” was the common method 
of gaining typewriting skill. Learn- 
ing took place in a haphazard man- 
ner. 

2. The intermediate stage (1900 to 
1930) was marked at its inception by 
the general acceptance of the “touch 
method.” During these years the 
astonishing growth in  typewriting 
enrollments occurred. This was a 
prolific era in every phase of type- 
writing growth. The basic move- 
ments for increasing efficiency of 
learning and instruction are to be 
found throughout these intermediate 
years. 

3. In the scientific stage (1930 to 
present) the chief characteristic is 
the consolidation of our gains in in- 
structional knowledge. This con- 
solidation does not imply a standard- 
ization of known practices but rather 
a careful analytical process of re- 
taining the best, questioning the 
doubtful, eliminating the bad and 
constantly seeking for improved 
sound psychological and pedagogical 
methods and materials. 

Some of the major trends and de- 
velopments of this era are: (1) re- 
search; (2) development of the scien- 
tific keyboard; (3) a redefining of 
teaching procedures, and (4) the de- 
velopment of the personal typewrit- 
ing course. 

The newer school of thought, for 
example, substitutes a philosophy of 
modified rhythm in place of absolute 
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Emphasis in typewriting is shift- 
ing from vocational to personal. 


or metronomic rhythm. Absolute 
reliance on the straight copying test 
as a major single measure of type- 
writing ability has been displaced by 
a battery of tests consisting of units 
of ordinary office typing. 

Conflict, dispute and uncertainty 
as to the best teaching methods for 
various phases of typewriting instruc- 
tion still exist but many _ excel- 
lent and scientifically sound teaching 
methods and devices are available to 
the classroom teacher of typewriting. 
The future developments in type- 
writing instruction will spring from 
further research, time and motion 
studies of the skill learning stages 
and the integration of this skill in- 
to higher levels and, finally, from 
psychological studies of the processes 
of typewriting learning. 

There is at present an adequate 
supply of vocational typists emerg- 
ing from the secondary schools. The 
emphasis in typewriting instruction 
is shifting from the vocational ob- 
jectives to the personal use objectives. 
The trend for the future promises 
great expansion in one semester or 
two semester courses in personal 
typewriting in the early years of the 
secondary school. 
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OFFICES FOR BUSINESS PRACTICE 


RACTICAL outlets for the business methods taught 

in school and practical use for the modern business 
machines are well illustrated in the office for business 
practice located adjacent to the be okkeeping rooms in the 
high school at Marshall, Mich. (See plan at right). These 
rooms are connected by doors and glass partitions and 
the office practice room has a wicket window opening 
on the corridor. The real financial business of all organ- 
izations in the entire school is headed up in this office. 
A set of books is kept by pupils elected from the com- 
mercial class. Comptometers, adding machines, mimeo- 
graph and filing equipment are used for this work. 
The bookkeeping and stenographic rooms have wall 
cases for tote drawers coordinated with slots for these 
in the desks to accommodate the pupils’ work. There 
are reading cases, exhibit cases, teachers’ cabinets and 
storage space built into the walls. 

The plans for the new Lansing High School, Lansing, 
Mich., (see plan below) call for a similar arrangement 
with a cashier’s window opening on the corridor, back 
of which is a series of three small offices off a narrow 
corridor. These offices are separated from each other 
and from the office practice classroom by glass partitions 
so that they are under the supervision of the teacher but 
give the worker a measure of privacy and assist in con- 
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business practice at Marshall, Mich. 


centration and the attainment of 
greater speeds in the use of modern 
machines. In connection 
with the office for the director of 
commercial courses, the plans call for 
a sales office with a storeroom ad- 
jacent for samples. These purposeful 
arrangements are much like those 
commonly found in the better busi- 
ness offices and contribute much to 
the interest, atmosphere and orderly 
appearance sought for the commer- 
cial suites in high schools. 


business 


Left: Floor plan of commercial 
department of the new Lansing 
High School, Lansing, Mich., 
including an office practice room. 
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Business traits may be taught more easily under business conditions so the class is organized into an office force. 


Office Machines in Major Role 


HE development in instruction 

in office machines has followed 

a course similar to their development 
in industry. In the early stages of 
manufacturing the principal problem 
was production of a sufficient num- 
ber of articles to meet the demand. 
Time and motion studies were made 
and standards set for machine work- 
ers. Work was improved until pro- 
duction exceeded the distribution of 
the product. Office machines came 
into being to aid in this distribution. 
The most common office machine, 
the typewriter, will serve as an illus- 
tration. Early typewriters bear little 
resemblance to the streamlined mod- 
els of today and standards as to both 
quantity and quality of work were 
almost unknown. When typewriters 
were first used, the necessary famil- 
iarity with the machine was acquired 
individually in a short time. Today 


RUTH L. ROBERTS 
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typewriting is the most common 
business subject in our schools. The 
schools have discovered and teach 
the best method of operating the 
machine. 

In early years business offices ac- 
cepted as a necessity the expense and 
inconvenience of training on the job 
for other office machines now com- 
monly classified in our office ma- 
chines course. Today the supply of 
workers so far exceeds the demand 
that business will accept only skilled 
workers. 

The great cost of office machines 
makes it impossible for schools to 
furnish a machine of each type for 
each pupil and to teach by the battery 
plan used in typewriting. This plan 
is used for calculators or other office 


machines only in the largest schools, 
where there is a demand for a large 
number of workers on a particular 
machine and for a high degree of 
skill. 

Most schools find it possible to pur- 
chase just one, or only a few, of each 
kind of machine and to have pupils 
work individually, changing as soon 
as a familiarity with the one machine 
is attained. By this rotation plan, 
in time the pupil is familiar with all 
machines available. Some form of in- 
dividual instruction is necessary since 
all pupils are working with different 
machines at the same time. 

The schools turned to industry for 
a method of instruction. The job 
sheets used in manufacturing were 
reclassified into operation sheets, in- 
formation sheets and assignment 
sheets, the term job sheets being re- 
served for the complete piece of work 
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which involved the use of informa- 
tion and skills previously acquired 
through the other types of instruction 
sheets. Most schools now use these 
written instructions for teaching the 
subject of office machines. 

Following a period of training on 
each of the machines available, the 
ideal plan would be to put this 
fundamental knowledge and _ skill 
into operation in actual office condi- 
tions. The common complaint of 
ofice managers that our graduates 
lack initiative is caused largely by the 
unfamiliar conditions in which they 
find themselves in offices. Business 
traits may be taught more easily un- 
der business conditions. Small ma- 
chines and devices, such as number- 
ing machines, staplers and check 
protectors, may be introduced 
incidentally. 


Organized on Business Basis 


So we have the integrated office 
plan of instruction, which organizes 
the class into an office force. Pupils 
apply for various positions, such as 
secretary, switchboard operator and 
office boy. They work at different 
positions, each for a short time, are 
promoted (or demoted) and _ their 
grade for the course depends on the 
amount of “pay” they have earned. 

Office machines are often taught as 
a part of the secretarial practice 
course. This could satisfactorily be 
organized on the office plan, with 
pupils assigned to definite jobs, to 
certain instructors in the school or to 
the school office for actual office work. 
The class may serve as a production 
bureau for the school, doing what- 
ever stenographic work, duplicating 
or statistical work is needed. The 
danger is that certain pupils will be 
overworked or kept at one type of 
work that they can do well. Care 
must be taken to vary the work of 
each pupil and to include all types 
of office machine work. 

Wherever possible, class work 
should be supplemented by carefully 
planned trips to large factories, dem- 
onstrations by experts in the field and 
other forms of visual education. 

Consider the market to which you 
are sending your graduates in deter- 
mining your choice of office machines 
to be taught. Metropolitan areas 
have the advantage of surveying the 
job opportunities in their own com- 


munity, determining which types of 
machines and even which makes of 
machines are most commonly used, 
and in deciding subject matter used 
in offices. Smaller towns and rural 
areas will have to consider that our 
young people nowadays go far afield 
in search of a livelihood, so we can- 
not limit their education to local 
opportunities. 

Include as many as possible of 
these common office machines: add- 
ing machines (listing or nonlisting, 
key driven or rotary, 10 key or full 
keyboard, multiplication and direct 
subtraction), calculating machines, 
posting and billing machines, voice 
machines (dictating and _ transcrib- 
ing) and duplicating machines (sten- 
cil duplicators, chemical or direct 
process, gelatin). 

Comparatively few schools can 
train for job efficiency on any or all 
of these machines. Most common are 
the skill courses in calculating ma- 
chines and in voice machines, for 
which the national clerical ability 
tests furnish standards and aid in 
determining subject matter. Manu- 
facturing companies usually furnish 
complete courses of instruction for 
each machine. The time recom- 
mended varies from 60 hours for 
voice machines, 150 for posting and 
billing machines to 300 for com- 
plete mastery of the calculating ma- 
chine. Subject matter is adequately 
outlined to include familiarity with 
the parts of the machine, its possible 
uses, knowledge of the fundamental 
operations and skill in common busi- 
ness applications. 


Teach Only Fundamentals 


A much larger group of schools 
will teach only the fundamentals of 
the machine, a knowledge of its place 
in an office and facility of operating 
with the correct technic. Instruc- 
tional material can be selected from 
the manufacturers’ publications, much 
less time is required and the pupil is 
not totally at a loss when he finds it 
necessary to make incidental use of 
some of these machines. 

Teach thoroughly those machines 
that you have and add to your equip- 
ment whenever possible. Instruction 
in adding machines, calculators and 
posting and billing machines may be 
included in the bookkeeping course; 
duplicating machines and voice ma- 


chines have a place in the secretarial 
course. All will gain by being put to 
actual use, as in the integrated office 
plan. 

Office machine manufacturers have 
been mentioned as one source of in- 
struction material. Mastery of their 
course may lead to a certificate of 
proficiency, which has a recognized 
value in applying for a position. 
Many textbooks on secretarial prac- 
tice contain information about com- 
mon machines. Examination of pub- 
lishers’ catalogs will show a number 
of separate texts on different office 
machines. 

The actual instruction sheets or the 
syllabus for the course prepared by 
the instructor may include a brief 
statement of fundamentals to be 
learned, precautions to be observed 
in the use of the equipment, refer- 
ences to instructional material avail- 
able, evidences of mastery by which 
the pupil can gauge his own ability 
and credit granted when the mastery 
level has been reached. 


Seek Efficient Methods 


Other types of office machines are 
as common in business offices as the 
typewriter was when it was intro- 
duced into our schools. Standards in 
these other machines are being in- 
creased as they have been in type- 
writing. The task facing the schools 
in meeting these standards includes 
research into the most efficient 
method of operating the machine and 
then skill development. 

Office machine workers in many 
offices today are paid on a production 
basis. In calculating machine work 
or in voice machine transcription 
wages are determined by the number 
of standard problems done in a work- 
ing day or by the number of lines 
transcribed. The worker must meet 
a certain minimum. The vocation of 
office machine worker is now in the 
process of analysis and measurement 
so that correct work standards may 
be set. It is the problem of the school 
to meet these standards. 

As standards are increased for full- 
time workers, even for incidental use 
business offices will demand more 
and more training in the use of office 
machines. Instruction in office ma- 
chines will help pupils to find posi- 
tions, and better positions, in the 
business world of today. 
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Teaching Salesmanship 


EW secondary school subjects 

have grown in popularity more 
rapidly than salesmanship. Not only 
has the number of schools that offer 
salesmanship doubled and redoubled 
in recent years but the average size 
of salesmanship classes has noticeably 
increased. This growth in the popu- 
larity of salesmanship is due to a 
number of reasons, among them be- 
ing the realization that our national 
prosperity depends upon the sale of 
products as well as upon our ability 
to manufacture them. The growing 
realization by business men, econo- 
mists and educators of the close con- 
nection between prosperity and the 
employment of well-qualified sales- 
people has naturally had an influence 
on the number of young people 
studying salesmanship. 

The change in late years in the 
aims in teaching salesmanship has 
likewise affected its oc ularity. A 
decade or so ago it was looked upon 
as a subject intended to prepare high 
pressure salespeople. Today most 
and most textbooks con- 
demn high pressure selling; they 
treat salesmanship as a subject that 
benefits the consumer by producing 
more efficient, more courteous and 
more ethical salespeople. Emphasis 
is placed on the rendering of service 
and the pupil is made to see that a 
sale should give satisfaction both to 
the seller and to the buyer. 


teachers 


Sales Work Develops Personality 


Sull a third reason for the increas- 
ing popularity of salesmanship is the 
realization that it offers unusual op- 
portunities for developing pupil per- 
sonality. Recent research has shown 
that many more young people fail 
in business because of personality de- 
fects than because of lack of tech- 
nical training. Since successful sales 
work depends upon personality to an 
unusual degree, most selling courses 
stress personality development. 

The greatest single factor in the 
startling increase in the number of 
schools offering salesmanship is the 
realization that more people are en- 
gaged in sales work of some kind 
than in any other business occupa- 


tion. Studies made in a number of 
communities have shown as many as 
50 per cent of all business employes 
engaged in selling. In the nation as 
a whole, more than 5,000,000 people 
earn their living at selling, a group 
that is exceeded by only one other 
occupation, the farmers. 

Unfortunately, many educators, as 
well as laymen, misinterpret the term 
“salesmanship.” The subject is not 
limited to the work of traveling 
salesmen, as is sometimes believed, 
but embraces the general principles 
that underlie all sales work. There 
are certain fundamental principles 
of selling which apply equally well 
to selling merchandise in a retail 
store, to selling gasoline in a filling 
station, to selling farm products from 
a roadside stand, to selling from door 
to door, to selling manufactured 
goods in wholesale lots and to selling 
specialties, such as automobiles or 
insurance. Once these fundamental 
principles are thoroughly understood, 
they may be easily applied to a great 
variety of selling situations. 


Selling Precedes Advertising 


In planning a selling curriculum 
the foregoing facts should be kept 
in mind. If only one distributive sub- 
ject can be offered, that subject natur- 
ally should be the general principles 
of selling. If, however, time permits 
the offering of additional distributive 
subjects the course in general prin- 
ciples may be followed by special 
courses in retailing and advertising, 
which are merely special applications 
of general salesmanship. Unfortu- 
nately, a few schools do not recognize 
this fact and offer advertising before 
salesmanship. 

Salesmanship is both informa- 
tional and skill developing. The 
necessary information, including basic 
principles, may be taught by means 
of ordinary classroom recitations and 
discussions. Skill development, on 
the other hand, requires practice and 
this practice may be obtained from 
the use of any one of the following 
plans or from a combination of them. 


R. G. WALTERS 


Director of Teacher Training 
Grove City College, Grove City, Pa. 


The simplest plan for developing 
the several skills needed by a sales- 
person is to require pupils to work 
out the projects furnished by the 
textbook. These projects correspond 
in a general way with the laboratory 
work of a science course. The most 
popular project is the practice sales 
talk, in which one pupil acts as a 
salesman and another pupil or the 
teacher acts as a buyer. However, 
salesmanship projects are not limited 
to sales talks. 

A second plan for developing sell- 
ing skill is to require salesmanship 
pupils to take charge of school activi- 
ties that require actual selling. 


Combine the Three Plans 


Part-time cooperative work offers a 
third means for developing selling 
skill. Under this plan pupils spend 
part of their time in school and part 
of their time working in a store, 
filling station, restaurant or in some 
other business that employs. sales- 
people. Pupils may spend part of 
each day in school and part on the 
job, or they may work on alternate 
days or weeks. This plan requires 
careful supervision by school authori- 
ties if it is to be successful. Perhaps 
the best scheme for developing sell- 
ing skill is to use a combination of 
all three plans. 

Successful teaching of salesman- 
ship requires a close correlation of 
the work with English and commer- 
cial law, since both these subjects are 
continually used by salespeople. An 
effort also should be made to corre- 
late the subject with business arith- 
metic, penmanship and typewriting, 
since the salesman must use all three 
in the preparation of sales slips, or- 
der blanks and reports of various 
kinds. 

Finally, if a special course in con- 
sumer education is offered, salesman- 
ship should be correlated with it 
because the best protection for the 
consumer is the preparation of sales- 
people who possess high ethical 
standards and a desire to render 
service. 
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BUSINESS EDUCATION SUITE 
JOHN HAY HIGH SCHOOL 


Bookkeeping machines, | room, 48 
seats. 

Calculating machines, | 
seats. 

Duplicating machines and advanced 
typewriting in office production, | 
room, 26 seats. 

Transcription from dictating machines, 
| room, 21 seats. 

Typewriting, 4 rooms, with respective 
seating capacities of 55, 72, 85 and 


room, 60 


Shorthand, 3 rooms, 44, 46 and 52 
seats. 

Business information, 2 rooms, 42 seats 
each. 

General classroom, 2 rooms, 60 and 65 
seats. 

Business training and bookkeeping, 2 
rooms, 45 seats each. 

Filing practice, | room, 42 seats. 

Salesmanship and business organiza- 
tion, | room, 80 seats. 


ITTLE new equipment was 
| Ie needed to change Cleveland’s 
John Hay High School from an in- 
stitution specializing in commercial 
education to a curriculum center for 
experimentation in this field. 

Even before the change was made 
last September, John Hay  success- 
fully had developed these features: 

1. Specialization, in which separate 
rooms were reserved for the study 
and practice of individual subjects. 

2. Concentration, in which there 
were as many as 85 pupils in such 
classes as typing and shorthand. 

John Hay, with an enrollment of 
some 3300 pupils, is the second larg- 
est of Cleveland’s 13 senior high 
schools. The entire second floor of 
the building has been set aside for 
the 19 commercial classes, and the 
accompanying grouping was made. 


CHARLES LAKE 


Superintendent of Schools, Cleveland 


Experience with commercial classes 
at John Hay and other Cleveland 
senior high schools has shown that 
large typing and shorthand groups 
can be taught just as effectively as 
smaller classes, provided that rooms 
are large enough to accommodate 
expanded classes without crowding. 
Pupil assistants are required in large 
classes to relieve the instructor of in- 
creased record keeping. 

When John Hay High School be- 
came the commercial curriculum 
center last fall, some new equipment 
was added and equated groups were 
established to test the various meth- 
ods of teaching commercial subjects. 
Three teachers were assigned to 
full-time duty in the curriculum 
center and four others were freed for 
one or two periods a day each to as- 
sist the curriculum committee staff. 
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Every year two of the newer com- 
mercial teachers will be transferred 
from other schools to work at John 
Hay. They return to other 
schools after a year’s work with the 
curriculum committee. 

Members of the curriculum center 
committee 
classes frequently in the other 12 
senior high schools of the Cleveland 


will 


conduct demonstration 


system. Visual aids used by the com- 
mittee include a 16 mm. instructional 
film of two reels which was taken 
at the curriculum center. 

A tryout course in bookkeeping 
previously installed at John Hay was 
retained and others are in prepara- 
tion. Those pupils who show ap- 
titude for commercial subjects are 
permitted to take other subjects in 
the commercial course and those who 
lack this ability are transferred to 
other high schools or take the regular 
high school course at John Hay. 

All 10B pupils are given a year of 
typing and those without special ap- 
titude are weeded out rigorously. 
The school has commercial equip- 
ment for only 2700 boys and girls. 

The 


written 


committee has 
beginning 
shorthand and typing and is working 
on a new syllabus in beginning book- 
keeping. Uniform grading in the 
skill subjects is being brought about 
by means of a grading scale. 


curriculum 
syllabuses for 


Applying Visual Aids 


CLIFFORD ETTINGER 


Haaren High School, New York City 


HE earliest business teachers in 

this country were itinerant arith- 
metickers who attracted pupils by 
demonstrations of beautifully embel- 
lished penmanship. Since that time 
teachers have made con- 
tinual use of the blackboard, field 
trips to stores, offices and factories, 
specimens, models, maps, globes, dia- 
grams, pictures, charts, graphs and 
demonstrations. 

It is proposed to discuss at this 
time only the more modern visual 
aids: opaque projection, glass slides, 
filmstrips, sound and silent motion 
pictures and their specific uses in im- 
proving instruction in various busi- 
ness subjects, the purpose being to 
suggest the necessary steps in a pro- 
gram for making visual aids readily 
available to the commercial teacher. 

Although few 
make use of them, helpful motion 
pictures are available as supplemen- 
tary teaching devices in typing, 
stenography, education, 
consumer cooperation, banking, tele- 
phone etiquette, mail services, eco- 


business 


business teachers 


consumer 





Above: Office production class in duplicating work, John Hay High School. 


nomics, economic geography, thrift 
and merchandising and vocational 
guidance. 

Opaque projection and lantern 
slide projection may be combined in 
the same machine or may be pro- 
duced by separate machines. Opaque 
projection requires almost complete 
darkness, heats the room, requires a 
machine with a blower to keep the 
material from burning and, in gen- 
eral, does not give as sharp images 
as does the lantern slide. The great 
advantage is that any written or 
printed matter may be thrown upon 
a screen and reproduced in black or 
white or in its natural color. There- 
fore, the teacher, with little effort and 
expense, can build up an individual 
collection of visual material. In one 
well-known projector, material meas- 
uring up to 6 by 6 inches may be pro- 
jected. For no other visual aid can 
material be prepared so cheaply or 
adapted so easily to the needs of the 
individual situation. 

Glass slides, 3% by 4% inches, cost 
more to prepare than material for 
opaque projection, are more difficult 
to store and are more or less easily 
cracked. From the standpoint of 
practical classroom use their great ad- 
vantage is that they may be used in 
a condition of semidarkness. This 
means that enough light may be ad- 
mitted into the room so that pupils 
may correct their own work by 
checking it against the material pro- 
jected on the screen. 

The filmstrip, or stillfilm, is 35 
mm. moving picture film used for 
taking pictures one at a time. The 
photographs may be left in the form 
of a continuous roll or may be 
mounted separately. If mounted sep- 
arately they may be thrown on the 
screen by means of a stillfilm pro- 
jector (different in size from a glass 
slide projector) in a manner exactly 
similar to the use of glass lantern 
slides. If left in a continuous roll the 
film can be turned by hand and one 
image after another presented to the 
class with little effort. 
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The advantage of the filmstrip is 
that many images may be stored on 
an extremely small and conveniently 
handled roll of unbreakable film. 
The disadvantage is that the small 
size of the negative does not permit 
the cheaper projectors to throw a 
sufficiently enlarged image on the 
screen. When the film is left in a 
continuous roll the pictures are ar- 
ranged in a rigid sequence that inter- 
feres with teaching flexibility. 

In other subject matter fields, care- 
ful research has proved that visual 
aids increase both learning and re- 
tention, especially for average and 
dull pupils. Visualization is excel- 
lent for teaching skills, processes, 
methods, interrelationships, abstract 
ideas and for providing a background 
of concrete ideas and experiences. It 
can be used for vocational guidance 
in relation to business education and 
may assist in problems such as that of 
decreasing the relative enrollments in 
the accounting and secretarial courses. 


Presents Business Viewpoint 


It is especially useful in vitalizing 
and enriching the “Introduction to 
Business” courses which will become 
increasingly important for presenting 
the business point of view as the cur- 
rent trend for deferring specializa- 
tion pushes the traditional courses 
higher in the curriculum. As the 
commercial curriculum is revised it is 
likely to be expanded to include 
courses in general clerical practice, 
_ office machines and merchandising. 
In all of these new subjects visual 
aids may be used to give substance 
and meaning to the work. A detailed 
example of such an application of 
visual aids may be found in “Films 
for Merchandise Information” in the 
May 1940 issue of the Journal of 
Business Education. 

Since the problems of administer- 
ing a program of visual education 
for business are the same as those in 
other fields where visual education 
is already well organized it is sug- 
gested that business education simply 
apply those practices that have proved 
useful in other instructional areas. 
These principles and practices may 
be found in books by Hoban, Dent, 
Devereux, Weber, Brunstetter, Koon, 
Laine and others. It should be real- 
ized, however, that many adminis- 
trative problems in visual education 


are unsolved. Problems of financing, 
teacher training, selection of equip- 
ment, distribution of visual aids, ad- 
ministrative setup and the production 
of needed visual materials are all in 
a pioneering stage in other fields and 
in business education the problems 
are only in process of being formu- 
lated. 

For purposes of discussion the fol- 
lowing principles and methods for 
organizing a program of visual busi- 
ness education are offered: 

1. Provision for easy use of visual 
aids by the classroom teacher. This 
aim can best be achieved by centrali- 
zation on a national scale with local 
cooperation. 

2. Avoidance of duplication of ef- 
fort and the obtaining of coordina- 
tion of all work in this field. 

3. Rapid distribution of informa- 
tion to business teachers on visual 
aids produced in any part of the 
country suitable for business educa- 
tion. 

4. Cooperation with existing visual 
aid groups, especially through the use 
of existing channels of distribution. 

5. Obtaining of funds to aid in 
this development. 

6. Determination of visual aids 
needed; production of needed mate- 
rials. 

7. Cooperation of business educa- 
tors and business firms willing to 
sponsor films. 

8. Integration of visual aids with 
existing courses of study; assistance 
to local groups producing school 
made films and other aids. 


Suggested Member Groups 


The execution of this program 
should be centralized in a national 
committee. Suggested member 
groups that might be interested in 
planning a unified program of visual 
aids for business education are the 
National Council of Business Educa- 
tion, the Department of Visual In- 
struction of the N.E.A., the Depart- 
ment of Business Education of the 
N.E.A., the Department of Second- 
ary School Teachers of the N.E.A., 
the Motion Picture Project of the 
American Council on Education, the 
Association of School Film Libraries, 
the American Bankers’ Association, 
the U. S. Chamber of Commerce, 
the National Association of Manufac- 
turers, the National Office Manage- 


ment Association, the American 
Federation of Labor, the various de- 
partments of the government and 
other similar groups. 

The main duty of this executive 
body would be to select from the 
mass of material already produced 
for advertising and educational pur- 
poses visual aids worthy of incorpo- 
ration into existing courses of study. 
This would involve evaluation by 
competent business educators. An 
evaluation project might be carried 
on in cooperation with the Motion 
Picture Project of the American 
Council on Education and the evalu- 
ations published in the catalog of the 
Association of School Film Libraries. 
A step in this direction already has 
been taken by Delta Pi Epsilon, na- 
tional honorary business education 
fraternity. 


Proper Sequence Is Important 


Pictures approved after evaluation 
should be organized in a sequential 
way so that a teacher may order a 
complete series for use in a particular 
subject during the whole semester, 
a sort of educational block-booking. 
This would necessitate the produc- 
tion of study guides, correlative ma- 
terials for use with the visual lessons, 
suggestions for pupil activities and 
tests based on the visual units. 

The committee proposed might 
concern itself with the problems of 
financing and administering such a 
large scale program, with compro- 
mising the differences between the 
educational and business points of 
view, with arranging for local par- 
ticipation in the program, with dis- 
covering the aids most urgently 
needed and with obtaining the co- 
operation of different groups in spon- 
soring films in special areas, such as 
the bar association in sponsoring a 
film on business law and the A.B.A. 
on commercial banking. 

The suggested program is ambi- 
tious. Even if it is possible to obtain 
agreement and cooperation on the 
main points it will be a considerable 
time before the program can be effec- 
tively operated. The contribution 
this program would make toward 
increasing the prestige of business 
and business education would be so 
considerable that the next steps 
should be taken to make it an ac- 
tuality. 
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Partners— Parent and Ieacher 


WILLIAM KESSELMAN 


Milwaukee Public Schools 


N IMPORTANT problem con- 

fronts us today, the problem 

of educating our boys and girls for 

the democratic way of life, so that 

they will grow up to be not only 

eager students but creative contribu- 
tors to our society. 

This problem cannot be met by 
either the parents or the schools 
alone. Only by the cooperation of 
the school, parent and community 
will we be able to develop intelligent, 
tolerant and responsible citizens. 

The pioneer family was a self-con- 
tained educational institution. The 
child learned to live through his re- 
sponsibilities to the family and his 
participation in the activities of the 
family. As the size of the commu- 
nity increased and as the division of 
labor became more complex, the op- 
portunities for growth through ex- 
perience in family activities and re- 
sponsibilities decreased. 

With the disappearance of the op- 
portunity for educating the child 
within the family circle came the 
delegation of this educational func- 
tion to the state. Inherent in this 
delegation of educational responsi- 
bility is a sacred partnership of 
parent and state. This partnership 
necessitates the active interest and in- 
telligent participation of parents in 
the educational program. 


Decrease in Family Activities 


Several changes have taken place 
since the school first took up its edu- 
cational responsibilities. Today in 
our industrial and urban areas, the 
child is almost entirely void of re- 
sponsibilities and opportunity for ac- 
tivity in the maintenance and de- 
velopment of family life. With in- 
dustrialization and urbanization and 
concurrent disappearance of responsi- 
bilities, social values once held in 
esteem by the family and still held 
by most schools have gone into dis- 
card in many households. 

Many fathers and mothers have 
jobs outside the home which they dis- 
like and, therefore, they think of 
work as drudgery rather than “as a 
creative experience, intrinsically satis- 
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A plea for a full-time su- 
pervisor in parent-teacher 
relationships and an out- 
line of the duties of such 
an officer as a go-between 





fying as well as productively reward- 
ing”.* They consider leisure as com- 
pensation for this work or drudgery. 
To many, leisure is canned commer- 
cial amusement requiring no activity 
on the part of the amused. On the 
other hand, we in the schools should 
like to have them see leisure and 
work as a “form of social service 
with its eternal dignity in its con- 
stant re-creation of the social her- 
itage.” We should like to have them 
reject the current concept that “hap- 
piness can be bought if you have 
the price.” 

In few homes do we emphasize 
that “happiness is a quality of social 
living, not a goal to be achieved” and 
that the happiness of one individual 
is tied to the happiness of the many. 
In the ideally democratic school 
“freedom and responsibility are two 
sides of a single process of personal- 
ity integration and social participa- 
tion” instead of the current belief 
that freedom is license and only fools 
carry community responsibility. Only 
in a few homes and schools can the 
child find that as he carries greater 
and greater responsibilities his free- 
dom to enjoy creative experiences in- 
creases. Life has become complex 
and the human interdependencies are 
no longer clear to him, his parent or 
his teacher. 

Many of these constructive ethical 
values of work, leisure, happiness, 
freedom and responsibility are no 
longer taught in the home, not be- 
cause the parent does not want to 
teach them, but because the home 
has not the opportunities for teaching 
them. The undesirable values, such 


*All quotes taken from “Curriculum and 
Cultural Change” by P. E. Harris. New York: 
D. Appleton-Century Co. 


as the conception of work as drudg- 
ery, leisure as canned amusement, 
a happiness that can be bought and 
freedom as license, have grown like 
weeds because the creative values 
could not be cultivated in a barren, 
material mad, social soil. 

If the school is going to develop 
ethical values and attitudes, there 
must be a unity of values rather than 
the frequent clash. This can be de- 
veloped by frequent parental contacts 
with the school and active participa- 
tion by the parent in the school’s 
functions. Simply observing school 
activities will not provide the parent 
with an understanding essential for 
guidance of the children. 

At present most teachers meet 
parents only when something hap- 
pens. Then one individual is on the 
defensive, the other is armed for the 
offensive. The parent is blinded with 
parental love for his “wronged” child 
and insists on defending the action 
of his child, irrespective of the social 
consequences to the child or his 
group. The teacher insists on main- 
taining his righteousness. The result 
of such a get-together is a more irri- 
tated parent and a decidedly hostile 
teacher. 

The parent leaves with a fear that 
the teacher may retaliate on the child 
and the teacher is more determined 
to eliminate meddling parents from 
the school. Both have accomplished 
nothing and the child is worse off 
than before. 


Foundation for a Conference 


If parent and teacher had had op- 
portunities to develop a friendly rela- 
tionship by talking over the child’s 
needs, habits and other characteristics 
before such incidents occurred, then 
when something happened the teach- 
er could handle the element of pa- 
rental love and the parent would see 
his child more objectively. With such 
preparation in advance a conference 
would be of real help to the child, 
parent and teacher. 

When school people gather enough 
courage to experience regularly 
planned parental contact and par- 
ticipation in the school, they will no 
longer fear “meddling” parents but 
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will be happy to invite them to par- 
ticipate in regular school activities and 
in the formulation of school policies. 
Although the professional worker 
would develop the technics for carry- 
ing out the policies, the parent must 
be included in their functioning. In 
this way, the solution of school prob- 
lems not only will meet with com- 
munity consent but will be meaning- 
ful to the child. 

So far we have urged that the par- 
ent know his school by being part of 
No one 


doubts that what the home does or 


it. How about the home? 


does not do is of primary importance 
in the development of the child. And 
yet, few teachers have even a passing 
knowledge of family backgrounds 
and activities. Opportunities for the 
teacher to go into the home to be- 


come better acquainted are not pro- 
vided. If the home is to work with 
the school, the parent should know 
the school and the teacher should 
know the home. As each gains knowl- 
edge of the other’s responsibilities, 
there can be an exchange of certain 
of these responsibilities. With the ex- 
change of responsibilities comes mu- 
tual understanding. 

If we in the schools are adequately 
to meet the responsibility that parents 
have delegated to us through our 
state constitutions and other public 


acts, we must develop a program ot 


cooperation. We must exert energies 
to make our thinking a reality. To 
help our teachers in the areas of art, 
music, reading, physical education 
and other areas, we have appointed 
supervisors. Certainly, guidance of the 
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As Others Say It 


Compiled by Joun G. RossMAN 


Superintendent of Schools, Warren, Pa. 


1 good garden may have some weeds. 
When the fox starts preaching look to your hens. 
| hold every man a debtor to his profession. 
Speech is the mirror of the soul; as a man thinketh, so is he. 
Purpose 1s what gives life meaning. 


He saw but a part, was blind to the whole; 
Detected dry bones, missed completely the soul—Srvecten. 


People do not lack strength; they lack will. 
They also serve who only stand and wait. 


There are great intellectual and spiritual riches to be found in the achieving 


of a new point of view.—Joseru K. Hart. 
Politeness is to do and say the kindest things in the kindest way. 
No man has a right to all of his rights- 
Be modest in speech but excel in action. 


The men who try to do something and fail are infinitely better than those 


who try to do nothing and succeed. 
Fateful are the leisure hours: they win or lose for us for all eternity. 
Education 1s the great business of human life-—Pierce. 
Equality of opportunity is our most priceless possession. It 1s important that 


the windows of every home open upon unlimited hope-——HERBERT 


Experience is the best of schoolmasters, only the school fees are heavy.— 
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teacher in understanding the child’s 
needs, thoughts and ideas is as impor- 
tant a factor in education as any of 
the areas listed. Unquestionably, a su- 
pervisor to guide the teacher in her 
partnership with a parent would be 
an effective aid. 

It is my belief that every superin- 
tendency should have a full-time su- 
pervisor in parent-teacher relation- 
ship. His duties should be as follows: 

1. To give in-service training to 
teachers for the parent-teacher rela- 
tionships. 

2. To encourage parents to point 
out to the school children’s needs that 
the school has not been able to sense. 

3. To encourage teachers to point 
out to the home children’s needs that 
the parent has not been able to sense. 

4. To develop a fivefold program 
of parent and teacher education: (a) 
to develop among parents and teach- 
ers the elements and technics of a 
mentally healthy relationship with 
their children, using the best research 
available as a basis; (b) to help par- 
ents and teachers correct maladyjust- 
ments in the child-parent and child- 
teacher relationship; (c) to help 
parents and teachers make such 
modifications in their attitudes to 
ward children as will give a child 
more opportunity for the develop 
ment of his personality and creative 
drives; (d) to develop a desire in 
the parent to become a cooperating 
participant in school activities, and 
(e) to develop a desire in the teache: 
to become a cooperative participant 
in home activities. 

If democracy is to be the American 
way of life, then we in America’s 
schools and homes must hold sacred 
the values that are democratic; we 
must learn to talk things over before 
relationships become strained. We 
need mutual solutions to our prob- 
lems. We cannot solve our problems 
as did one Chicago motorist, who met 
another in an alley too narrow to per- 
mit the cars to pass. One shouted, “I 
never back up for any fool.” The 
other driver quietly put his car in re- 
verse, backed out and replied, “That's 
all right; I always do.” 

We in the schools must take the 
leadership in developing a program 
in which there are ample opportuni- 
ties for the development of demo- 
cratic technics. Such a program has 
been sketched; it remains for the 
schools to implement a program. 
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When the Building's Finished 


IRA H. DAVEY 


Architect, Englewood, N. J. 


HROUGHOUT the 
year, there have been impressive 
dedication services in more than a 
buildings. 


present 


thousand new _ school 
There were speeches, lots of them, 
much handshaking and congratula- 
tions. Even some of those who op- 
posed the new school building pro- 
gram came around to say they were 
sorry. In the course of the exercises, 
the architect proudly presented the 
keys of the new building to the 
president of the board of education 
and, after much smiling and bowing, 
the new building was officially 
launched. 

About three days later, the super- 
vising principal probably called the 
architect’s office to tell him about 
something that did not work. So it 
starts. 

What is the best way to break in 
a new building? The first and most 
important problem is the age-old one 
of selecting a janitor or custodian. 
Extreme care and good judgment 
must be used in selecting a man for 
this job. His influence is second only 
to that of the administrator and 
equal care should be exercised in 
his selection. He must be a man of 
high moral character. He must be 
one who can and will take orders 
cheerfully; he must cooperate and 
know his place. Too often, he is 
selected because of friendship with 
some board member or through 
some influence that assures him pref- 
erence. Remember that _ boilers, 
stokers, oil burners or electric current 
know no friendships, only ability. 
There should, of course, be no fric- 
tion between the front office and the 
engine room but the administrator 
must be the boss and no question. In 
fairness to the pupils whose welfare 
comes first, the board should and 
must back up the supervising prin- 
cipal in every instance. 

The custodian must know his job 
and must not be appointed because 
he will take the lowest pay. One 
serious mistake can cost his pay in 
repair bills many times over. How 
to select him is, of course, a problem. 
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If the custodian is on the job while equipment is being installed, he 
will not be nonplused when something in the boiler room goes wrong. 


Examinations sometimes work but 
even they bring queer results. Re- 
cently a board of education gave an 
examination and the highest grade 
was received by the candidate who 
was unquestionably the poorest of a 
dozen candidates. The candidates 
were asked if they were expert in 
plumbing, heating, electrical work or 
maintenance. Of course, the poorest 
candidate said he was an expert in 
everything. 

It is advisable to appoint the cus- 
todian for a new building several 
months before the building is com- 
pleted. This gives him an opportu- 
nity to stay on the job and to watch 
the various equipment being in- 
stalled. He should ask questions of 
the engineers and architects or of the 
foremen in charge. When tests are 
being made, he should be right there 
to watch how everything works and 
to learn how to make adjustments or 
at least know what each gadget does. 
If this is done, he is not likely to 
treat the building as a new toy. 

It may seem at first glance that a 
man who has worked on the job as 
a mechanic would have advantages 
over a new man or over one who 


has been transferred from some other 
school in the district. This is not 
always true because a man who is a 
mechanic on the job has probably 
been working on specific thmgs that 
would not give him the opportunity 
to study the entire job. It is also a 
fact that when the contractor pays 
a mechanic about $1.50 per hour, he 
is not going to allow him much 
time for “study periods.” 

If the building has been designed 
by reputable architects and engineers 
(and this does not mean “famous”), 
the chances are that everything in it 
is of high quality and good work- 
manship. No matter, everything will 
not work perfectly at first. Like the 
adolescent pupil, the building must 
go through a period of adjustment 
and, like the adolescent, each new 
building’s problems are typical. Your 
school plant troubles are not excep- 
tional. 

Perhaps the primary rule to be set 
up for the custodian in a new school 
is “hands off.” Don’t make improve- 
ments without consulting the prin- 
cipal and the architects and then only 
in writing. No manufacturer will 
accept responsibility for work done 
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on his equipment unless he does it 
himself. 

Unless it is an emergency, it is 
usually better to deal with the archi- 
tect or engineer rather than directly 
with the company. Not that any 
reliable concern will not give imme- 
diate attention to any requests, but 
that job is finished, while the archi- 
tect may have other jobs that are of 
interest to the manufacturer. 

It is not a good idea to go into a 
rage over your troubles and to tell 
the architect that you are going to 
ruin his reputation because the oil 
burners did not work one morning. 
You probably can’t ruin it, anyway, 
and maybe the fault is poor oil or 
some other reason for which he is 
not responsible. Give him the facts 
and the chances are you will have 
him doing everything he can to 
make them work properly. The most 
beautiful building in the world 
means little if the plumbing and 
heating do not work well. 

It is only fair to give a manufac- 
turer a chance to adjust his work 
before condemning him too severely. 


Remember that all heating and ven- 
tilating equipment is worked out on 
the basis of zero temperature out- 
side and it is almost impossible to 
adjust the various controls for 70 
degrees inside when the outside tem- 
perature is in the sixties. However, 
if the building is cold and the out- 
side temperature is in the fifties, 
there is just cause for complaint. 

Before you decide to do any repair- 
ing or adjusting, consult your archi- 
tect or the clerk of the board to find 
out if the work has been bonded 
for a period of time. You will al- 
most certainly find that you are en- 
titled to service and can rightfully 
expect it. Check up some time to 
see what work is guaranteed. You 
may be amazed to learn that every- 
thing from the foundation to the 
roof has been guaranteed and must 
be repaired free of charge, as far as 
the board of education is concerned, 
until it is absolutely acceptable, even 
though the work has been paid for. 

Don’t expect your new building to 
be absolutely perfect all at once. Even 
a Cadillac gets 90 days of service. 





How to Handle Anthracite 


RUEL E. DANIELS 


District Clerk and Business Manager 
Board of Education, Belleville, N. J. 


MATERIAL saving in fuel costs 
and boiler maintenance may 
result from an understanding of the 
theories of combustion and an earn- 
est endeavor on the part of custodians 
to make a practical application of 
these theories. In firing a_ boiler, 
gases omitted from the coal after it 
has been heated are being burned. 
These gases combined with oxygen 
produce carbon dioxide which, when 
ignited, produces the heat units. 
Eighty-five per cent of the difh- 
culty in burning fuel is directly at- 
tributable to improper draft controls 
or to an improper use of draft con- 
trols. A simple explanation of draft 
is that heavier air has a tendency to 
displace lighter air. Nature strives to 
place gases in their proper position 
relative to their weights. Air is 
heavier than combustible gases and, 
therefore, will have a tendency to 
displace them, forcing them up the 
chimney. The hotter a_ gas, the 
more it expands and the lighter it 
becomes. Air at 40° F. is twice as 
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heavy as air at 400° F. Gases from 
anthracite coal ignite at 925°. The 
heavy cool air will cause a draft by 
forcing the hot air up the chimney. 
This flow of air may be regulated 
by a stack damper or a_ check 
damper. The stack damper located 
in the smoke pipe is usually manual. 
The check damper is either manual 
or connected to a steam diaphragm. 
These two dampers are important to 
control draft and facilitate combus- 
tion. 

The opening of the check damper 
will retard the draft because it 
cools the combustible gases rising 
through the chimney and thereby in- 
creases their weights, offsetting the 
difference in weight of the hot gas 
and the cool air passing through the 
draft door. There is no necessity for 
closing the draft door if the check 
draft is opened. The draft is thereby 
checked and the combustible fuel 
gases are retained in the boiler giv- 
ing off heat units. They are not lost 
up the chimney. By the same token 


the feed door should never be left 
open to check the draft. This cools 
the inside of the boiler. A boiler can 
be checked more efficiently and more 
economically by use of the check 
draft. 

Normally the stack damper should 
be operated two thirds closed. This 
position may have to be varied. Care- 
ful observation will determine the 
correct position. 

Clinkers are formed because of too 
little air and not too much air. Also, 
clinkers are not in the majority of 
cases caused by inferior coal. A fire 
must breathe and if insufficient 
oxygen is fed to the burning coal the 
fire will collapse, forming clinkers. 
If additional oxygen or air is forced 
through a fire it is possible to burr 
clinkers. Always-make sure to have 
an abundance of fresh air in a boiler 
room. You cannot expect to feed 
oxygen to a fire if the boiler room 
is deficient in air supply. 

With the blower system it is often 
better to run ordinary galvanized 
smoke pipe from outside to the in- 
take of the blowers. This will aid 
in combustion and consequent fuel 
reduction. The intake of a fan or 
blower may be controlled. Never re- 
duce the output. That would give 
greater force to the air being sent 
into the fire. The air would travel 
to the rear of the ash pit, giving un- 
equal distribution of air to the fire 
bed. However, it is sometimes nec- 
essary to reduce the intake in order 
to obtain more even combustion. 

Chimney flues and breechings 
should always be free from soot. A 
novel method of cleaning a stack is 
to discharge a blank cartridge in the 
base of the stack. 

The draft doors should be open 
when the blower is not in use. This 
ensures a sufficient supply of free 
oxygen in the ash pit. Water in the 
ash pit will also aid combustion. It 
will not warp the grates. 

Green coal should never be thrown 
on a fire immediately after it has 
been cleaned. The fire should be 
forced to a higher temperature so 
that the green coal will ignite as soon 
as it comes in contact with the fire. 

Try to operate the heating unit in 
such a way that there are constant 
heat and even temperatures. Con- 
stant heat may be obtained by keep- 
ing a thin fire and firing frequently. 
Even temperatures result and a lower 
fuel consumption is obtained. 
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Home Economics as a Publicity Aid 


BETTY CONLEY 


Student, State Teachers College, Kearney, Neb. 


N LOOKING over the com- 
moner mediums of school pub- 
licity, one finds that home economics 
ties in directly with most of them. 
School plays must have costumes 
and scenery; annuals and magazines 
need artistic page settings; parents’ 
days and open house need refresh- 
ments, and visits from other schools 
often necessitate the planning and 
serving of lunch to the entire group. 
Even more important for publiciz- 
ing the schools than any of these oc- 
casions are the pupils in the depart- 
ment. Girls so trained that their 
home economics work shows up in 
personal appearance, friendships and 
homes are a credit to any school and 
to the teacher. 

To be of value in publicizing the 
schools, the home economics depart- 
ment must have a teacher who is 
well equipped and vitally interested 
in the work. She must live every day 
what she wants her pupils to achieve. 
She must miss no opportunity to de- 
velop an appreciation of a beautiful 
object, whether made by man or by 
nature. She must be able to prepare 
pupils for full living. Some pupils 
probably have never made a dress or 
planned a meal and some may need 
to know how to buy wisely and how 
to live on a minimum budget. 


Practical Public Relations 


It is the teacher of home economics 
who can help Mrs. Brown transform 
her baby from a thin, fretful, wailing 
infant into a happy, healthy child. 
It is she who can interest girls in 
learning how to mend their own 
garments or how to peel potatoes 
without “chopping.” It is she, too, 
who can tell Mrs. Smith why her 
canned corn spoiled and who can 
predict whether a material will laun- 
der without fading, shrinking or 
stretching. 

The home economics teacher must 
be a veritable file of what-to-do’s, 
when-to-do’s and why-to-do’s. 

Before a department can be really 
good publicity for the school, it must 
do something outstanding so that it 
will be a topic for discussion at the 
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ladies’ weekly meeting. A teacher 
must remember, before she imple- 
ments a program of publicity for her 
department, that the work must be 
of value to pupils, to school, to com- 
munity and herself. 

In Anytown, N. J., in September 
1927, a nursery school was started. 
The energetic young teacher of home 
economics conceived the idea of es- 
tablishing for her class in child care 
a practical life situation. So she set 
about talking to mothers and, with 
the assistance of the administrator, 
convincing the school board. Her 
class needed no encouragement; the 
girls were vitally interested in the 
subject. What normal group of girls 
is not interested in young children! 
From their attics the girls brought 
nursery equipment long unused and 
forgotten. They arranged with young 
mothers in their neighborhood for 
each girl to bring a child to school 
with her. Children from 18 months 
to 5 years of age were sought. 


Nursery School Project 


The class of 30 girls arranged a 
schedule so that there would be five 
girls on duty for each hour in the 
morning. Over a six week period, 
each girl worked an hour a day for 
three weeks. At the end of the pe- 
riod, the girls reluctantly completed 
the project. 

This unit of work was highly suc- 
cessful. Imagine the pleasure of the 
mothers who had their children well 
cared for all morning while they did 
their house work. The girls learned 
many facts about child care, includ- 
ing how to deal with a child who 
won't nap or won’t drink milk. 

For another example of school 
publicity, consider the case of Eva 
Johnson. Miss Johnson was new in 
her community. She discovered that 
an acquaintance next door wanted to 
learn to knit and she helped her start 
a sweater. She did not know that 
this new friend belonged to a club of 
50 women. These women were as 
enthusiastic over the sweater design 
as was her friend and soon the 
teacher had a knitting class. She saw 


them through the work, although 
she declared vehemently in private 
that she never wanted to see another 
ball of yarn. Later, when Miss John- 
son wanted several new sewing 
machines for the department, she re- 
ceived the board’s consent. 


Home Demonstration Team 


An outstanding plan for school 
and departmental publicity was car- 
ried out in the State Teachers Col- 
lege at Kearney, Neb. Five girls 
were chosen for a demonstration 
team on entertaining, table settings 
and etiquette. The idea grew out of 
a request for a club program. A per- 
manent team was made available to 
clubs in Kearney and neighboring 
towns. 

This work publicized the college 
and the home economics department 
and gave the girls valuable training; 
besides, it prepared many women for 
polite entertaining. 

Within my first-hand experience 
was a home practice project. To in- 
troduce cooking to seventh and 
eighth grade girls was a problem 
because few of the girls had had ex- 
perience in food preparation. It was 
necessary to start at the beginning 
and to disprove many false ideas. 

As a new recipe was introduced, 
each girl was given a mimeographed 
sheet to take home. Every time she 
cooked at home she filled out one of 
these sheets. There was space to tell 
the number of persons served, the in- 
gredients used, the cost of the food, 
her success with the cooking, why 
she had succeeded or failed and the 
mother’s comments. 

Most mothers were enthusiastic. 
At first they reported: “interested 
but needs more help,” “likes to cook 
but is not neat” and “relies too much 
upon me.” Toward the end of the 
first six weeks the answers were: 
“shows improvement” and “work 
much neater.” 

One girl consistently forgot her 
home practice sheets. When she was 
questioned as to her neglect, she said 
that her mother refused to let her 
cook. “Mother asks why can’t we do 
our cooking at school,” she declared. 
The youngest of the family, she had 
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three older sisters and she had never 
been permitted to cook. Her mother 
objected to her coming into the 
kitchen. 

After serious thought on the part 
of the teacher, the pupil was asked 
to explain caretully to her mother 
that she would be graded on her 
home practice sheets along with her 
other work. The girl decided to ask 
her mother to allow her to cook at 
home each week one dish that she 
had prepared in school. This proved 
to be the solution of the difficulty 
and the girl handed in one practice 
sheet weekly. 

During the same semester the 
teacher worked out a to be 
filled in during the Thanksgiving 


sheet 


vacation. On it the girls listed all the 
foods they cooked during the vaca- 
tion and all the ways that they had 
helped their mothers. Of course, 
complete cooperation was not ex- 
pected but the mothers who added 
their comments were grateful for the 
training being given. The expres- 
sion of one mother, “thanks for the 
helpful suggestions,” was typical of 
the replies. 

Home economics trains girls for 
the most important part of life: 
home and family. With this goal in 
mind, administrators are justified in 
expecting the home economics de- 
partment to be a valuable aid in the 
publicity program for the entire 
local school system. 





Student Building at Nebraska 


LAWRENCE PIKE 


Journalism Instructor, University of Nebraska 





UTSTANDING in construc- 
tion and design, the Student 
Union building on the campus of the 
University of Nebraska at Lincoln 
combines efficiency and economy 
with symmetry and charm. The 
building was financed by P.W.A. 
and the sale of bonds that will be 
retired through fees. No state tax 
money was spent on the building. 
The total cost was $400,000. 
The exterior is in the American 
Georgian style of architecture, com- 


posed by blending colors of old Vir- 


ginia type sand-surfaced, molded 
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face brick trimmed with Indiana 
limestone. Windows throughout the 
ground story have steel casements, 
admitting the maximum amount of 
light and air to the ground floor area. 
All other windows throughout the 
first, and third stories are 
double-hung wood windows fully 
weather-stripped and screened. Slop- 
ing portions of the roof of the 
center wing of the building are of 
architectural slate. 

Interior of the building is in the 
American Georgian style. The 
ground floor contains various student 


second 


activity rooms for the use of campus 
publications, a large lunchroom for 
students who desire to bring their 
lunches to the campus, recreation 
room spaces, toilets for student use, 
toilets and locker rooms for men and 
women employes of the building, 
complete kitchen, kitchen storage 
rooms and service rooms. 

The first floor consists mainly of 
the vestibule, lobby and a main 
lounge, 45 by 90 feet, which during 
the day and until late at night is 
filled with students. There is a 
women’s lounge and powder room, 
furnished by a Lincoln resident. East 
of the entrance are a public check 
room, men’s toilet, the general office 
of the building and the manager’s 
private office. In the east wing are a 
large fountain ‘room, called the 
“Corn Crib” in the Cornhusker tra- 
dition, the “Shuck Room,” or foun- 
tain service room, and a_ browsing 
library called the “Book Nook.” In 
the west wing are a cafeteria dining 
room and cafeteria service room. 

The major feature of the upper 
floors is the two story Great Hall, 60 
by 90 feet, with a stage at one end. 
This hall is used for student dances, 
large dinners and_ entertainments. 
On the second and third floors of the 
west wing are six conference dining 
rooms, with folding partitions that 
allow three rooms to be thrown to- 
gether on each floor. 

The entire building is completely 
air conditioned by means of seven 
separate air conditioning units, three 
located in the ground floor and four 
located in the fan room in the fourth 
oor attic space. The systems are 
divided so that all lounge areas are 
refreshed independently of the din- 
ing room areas in order to eliminate 
food odors from corridors and 
lounge spaces. 

A steam jet machine, using 30 
pound pressure waste steam from the 
turbines of the university power 
house, cools the circulated water to 
the desired temperatures. This water 
is circulated through a connecting 
tunnel to the building for air condi- 
tioning purposes. The entire air 
conditioning is in addition to a com- 
plete system of direct radiation 
which is designed to carry the full 
heat losses of the building. All pub- 
lic rooms throughout the building 
are provided with a smoke exhaust 
system in order to eliminate tobacco 
smoke. 
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Some School Legislation of 1940 


O EXHAUSTIVE report of 
N the school legislation of the 
year is possible here but some inter- 
esting characteristics of the legisla- 
tive year can be shown. Some ex- 
pansion of the support of schools 
from state-wide sources is noted and 
other modern trends in various de- 
partments of school law have made 
some progress, although the volume 
of new school legislation is not large. 

Virginia strengthened the attend- 
ance law by providing penalties for 
failure to enforce it and established 
a minimum school term of 180 days, 
subject to certain exemptions. The 
Old Dominion also enacted a permis- 
sive statute authorizing local school 
boards to operate vacation schools 
and summer camps. 


Pupil Attendance and Welfare 


New York relaxed the provision 
regarding the attendance of employed 
persons from 16 to 17 years of age 
upon part-time day instruction, mak- 
ing it apply only to cities of 400,000 
population or more and to school 
districts having 1000 or more em- 
ployed minors under 17 years of age. 
Formerly, all districts having as many 
as 200 such minors were required 
to maintain part-time continuation 
Under the new act this is 
optional for districts having less than 
1000 minors older than 14 and under 
18 years of age. 

Kentucky amended and reenacted 
the principal section relating to trans- 
portation of pupils. The significant 
addition declares that pupils attend- 
ing private schools shall be entitled 
to the same rights and privileges as 
to transportation to and from school 
as are provided for pupils of public 
This legislation follows a 
trend observable in several states in 
recent years. Virginia strengthened 
the supervisory control of the state 
board of education over the facilities 
and methods used in the transporta- 
tion of pupils. 

Boards of education in Kentucky 
were empowered to provide for lia- 
bility and indemnity insurance 
against negligence of drivers of 
school buses operated by the board. 
This enactment is in harmony with 


schools. 


schools. 
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M. M. CHAMBERS 


Specialist in School Law 


a trend which already has produced 
similar legislation in a dozen other 
states. New York implemented the 
widespread desire to provide indem- 
nity for athletic injuries by author- 
izing the superintendent of insurance 
to license a membership corporation 
under the supervision of the New 
York State Public High School 
Athletic Association for the sole pur- 
pose of furnishing medical and dental 
expense indemnity to pupils injured 
in games, sports, contests or while 
preparing for such games, and in 
cases of such other accidents as the 
superintendent of insurance might 
see fit to include. 

Statutes regarding release of pub- 
lic school pupils for religious instruc- 
tion were enacted in New York and 
Kentucky. The New York act is 
mandatory, declaring that “Absence 
for religious observance and educa- 
tion shall be permitted under rules 
that the commissioner shall  es- 
tablish.” Details as to days and hours 
are thus left to the discretion of the 
commissioner of education, in accord 
with the New York custom of en- 
trusting that officer with broad and 
flexible authority over the school sys- 
tem of the state. 


Religious Instruction 


The Kentucky act is merely per- 
missive for local school boards but 
it is more explicit as to detail: “On 
a day in each week, to be fixed by 
said boards of education, such pupils 
as express desire for moral instruc- 
tion may be excused for at least one 
hour for the purpose of attending 
their respective places of worship, or 
some other suitable place, there to 
receive moral instruction in accord- 
ance with the religious faith or pref- 
erence of said pupils.” 

Mississippi enacted a free textbook 
law covering the distribution of basal 
books in the first eight grades and 
appropriated $1,250,000 for the pur- 
pose. The statute provides for a pur- 
chasing and contract board, consist- 
ing of the governor and the state 
superintendent of education and 


three other educators appointed by 
the governor. 

The New York act making scholar- 
ships available to children of veterans 
who died while serving in the armed 
forces of the United States or as a 
result thereof was broadened to per- 
mit, in any year when there is a lack 
of a sufficient number of eligible can- 
didates, the awarding of such scholar- 
ships to the children of other hon- 
orably discharged and deceased vet- 
erans who were citizens and residents 
of the state at the time of death. 

Both New York and New Jersey 
added seniority provisions to their 
teachers’ tenure acts. The New York 
amendment, which became effective 
April 25, directed that, whenever a 
board of education abolishes a teach- 
er’s position, the services of the teach- 
er having the least seniority in the 
system within the tenure of the posi- 
tion abolished shall be discontinued. 


New Laws Touching Teachers 


New Jersey provided that when 
the number of teaching positions in 
a school district is reduced, non- 
tenure teachers must be dismissed 
before tenure teachers; and when 
tenure teachers are dismissed because 
of reduction in number of positions, 
the dismissals must begin with those 
having the least service credit in the 
district. Such dismissed teachers 
must be placed upon a preferred list 
in order of seniority and reemployed 
as vacancies occur. 

Under the New Jersey tenure act, 
a teacher acquires permanent status 
upon the expiration of three con- 
secutive calendar years of employ- 
ment in one school district, or upon 
being reemployed after the expiration 
of three consecutive academic years 
of service in the same district. A 
new provision, which became effec- 
tive July 1, also gives tenure status 
to any teacher who has been em- 
ployed by a district for more than 
three academic years within a period 
of four consecutive academic years, 
provided that some part of the serv- 
ice thus counted is subsequent to 
July 1, 1940. 

Virginia, by joint resolution, re- 
quested the governor to provide in 
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the next biennial budget a sum sufh- 
cient to support an actuarially sound 
retirement system for teachers in the 
public schools of the state. This 
state strengthened the anti- 
nepotism clause governing the em- 
ployment of relatives of the division 
superintendents and of members of 


also 


school boards. 

New Jersey authorized boards of 
education to pay, for teachers who 
request it, premiums for group in- 
surance or hospital service by deduct- 
ing the amounts from their salaries. 
New York enacted a statute permit- 
ting the State Teachers’ Association, 
or other association having a mem- 
bership of not less then 5000, to pro- 
vide group insurance for its members. 

New York empowered the com- 
missioner of education to permit any 
public school teacher of five years’ 
service in the state to apply for an 
“exchange certificate” which would 
equip the holder to exchange posi- 
tions for one year with any teacher 
of corresponding grade in any 
English-speaking foreign country, 
subject to approval by the commis- 
sioner. Retirement rights of New 
York teachers would be unimpaired 
by such foreign service but the 
period spent in the foreign country 
could not be counted in computing 
credit for service in the state. The 
foreign exchange teacher in each case 
would receive the same compensa- 
tion for the year as that granted to 
the holder of the exchange certificate. 


Provisions for Civic Exercises 


A new statute in New York pro- 
hibits the employment in any school 
system of any person who advocates, 
advises or teaches overthrow of the 
government by force or violence, et 
cetera ad nauseam. Another addition 
to the Education Law directs the 
regents to designate a Bill of Rights 
Week and to prescribe a uniform 
course of exercises suitable for pupils 
of various ages, to instill in their 
minds the purposes, meaning and 
importance of the Bill of Rights 
articles in the federal and state con- 
stitutions. Such exercises are to be 
in addition to the regular courses 
of study in the schools. 

Unable to break entirely from the 
unfortunate precedent of last year, 
when a 10 per cent cut in state aid to 
local school districts was ordered, 
New York this year directed the 
commissioner of education to deduct 
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2 per cent from the amount appor- 
tionable to each district, except the 
sums apportionable for transporta- 
tion of pupils and for construction 
of school buildings. 

A more drastic change is embodied 
in the new statute known as the “75 
per cent law,” whereby the commis- 
sioner of education is directed to 
grant 75 per cent of the state aid 
due and is given discretionary power 
to pay any part of the remaining 
25 per cent which he may deem 
necessary for the efficient conduct of 
the schools. 


State School Finance 


New York also set up a legislative 
commission of six members ap- 
pointed by the president of the sen- 
ate, four of whom must be senators, 
and seven members appointed by 
the speaker of the assembly, five of 
whom must be assemblymen, to in- 
vestigate the whole problem of state 
aid for schools and report by Feb. 
1, 1941. An appropriation of $30,000 
was made for the purpose. On the 
last day of the session an amendment 
was added empowering the commis- 
sion to investigate subversive teach- 
ing in New York City schools. 

Virginia increased the state appro- 
priation for public schools approxi- 
mately $2,500,000 for the ensuing 
biennium. The appropriation per 
teaching unit is increased from $500 
to $550 for the first year, and to $610 
for the second year. 

Kentucky appropriated to the sup- 
port of public schools on a per capita 
basis $9,600,000 for the first year of 
the biennium and $9,700,000 for the 
second year. This state also appro- 
priated $500,000 for each year for 
purchase of free textbooks and 
$500,000 for each year to make opera- 
tive the teachers’ retirement law en- 
acted in 1938 which became effective 
July 1, 1940. Kentucky also pro- 
posed a constitutional amendment, 
to be voted upon at the general elec- 
tion in 1941, which would provide 
that 90 per cent of any fund accruing 
to the state school fund must be dis- 
tributed to each school district in the 
state on a census pupil basis. The 
remaining 10 per cent would be dis- 
tributable on any basis that the leg- 
islature might establish. 

In New Jersey school districts a 
number of junior colleges have been 
developing extralegally, under the 
public school authorities, but not 





officially as parts of the public school 


program. In some cases in recent 
years the county boards of freehold- 
ers (noneducational civil authorities) 
have appropriated public funds to 
such junior colleges. A new act of 
1940 expressly authorizes this and 
removes doubt as to the legality of 
the novel practice. 

Virginia, having a system of state 
scholarships for qualified Negroes 
who wish to attend institutions of 
higher learning in other states to 
obtain instruction not open to them 
in Virginia institutions, directed the 
state college for Negroes to examine 
and recommend to the state board of 
education Negro candidates for such 
scholarships. 

This state also provided for a sur- 
vey concerning the welfare of chil- 
dren by the Virginia Advisory 
Legislative Council; abolished the 
governing board of the state school 
for colored deaf and blind children 
and transferred the management of 
the school to the state board of edu- 
cation, and specified that the state 
superintendent of schools shall not be 
a member ex officio of the governing 
board of the state teachers’ colleges. 
County boards of supervisors in Vir- 
ginia were authorized to locate, build 
and keep in repair a structure to 
house a county or regional free li- 
brary service on the same lot on 
which is located a county courthouse, 
county clerk’s office or a high school. 


Repeal Building Code 


Furnishing an interesting example 
of the substitution of flexible admin- 
istrative discretion for rigid quantita- 
tive standards imbedded in the 
statutes, New York repealed the re- 
quirements that there be in each 
school building in districts having 
less than 50,000 population at least 
15 square feet of floor space and 200 
cubic feet of air space for each pupil 
and means of assuring at least 30 
cubic feet of pure air every minute 
The new statute entrusts the com- 
missioner of education with the 
approval of any plans which will 
provide facilities for heating and ven- 
tilation adequate to maintain health- 
ful and comfortable conditions in 
the classrooms and study halls. 

New York empowered the state 
education department to refuse li- 
censes to practice medicine to can- 
didates who are not prepared and 
examined in accordance with the 
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standards of the state of New York. 
The regulation of private trade 
schools was strengthened by stipulat- 
ing that no license to operate such 
a school can be issued until the com- 
missioner of education has approved 
the method and content of its ad- 
vertising, its standards and methods 
of instruction, its equipment and 
housing, the qualifications of the 
teachers, the form and content of the 
student enrollment agreement or con- 
tract, the tuition fees to be paid and 
the method of collecting them. 

Such a school cannot be conducted 
in a factory or commercial establish- 


ment. The commissioner may re- 
quire licensees to give bond for the 
performance of their contracts with 
students. Schools charging no fees 
and nonprofit endowed schools offer- 
ing approved courses are not re- 
quired to be licensed. The act does 
not apply to schools of dancing, 
music or fine arts. 

Another act stipulates that cor- 
respondence schools not approved by 
the regents to do business in the 
state shall not have the right to insti- 
tute or maintain any action or pro- 
ceeding in any court in the state 
upon any contract. 





Nothing Matters 


N. S. WILDER 


Ballard School, Route 1, Louisville, Ky. 


HE speaker was droning out the 

charge to the graduating class, 
each student sitting stiffly in cap and 
gown. 

“The university,” he was saying, 
“trusts you have learned to approach 
problems with open minds, to set 
aside prejudice in your judgment of 
men and affairs. It hopes that you 
may live in peace and happiness, al- 
though ready to fight for the right, at 
all times using your strength to the 
betterment of the community.” 

Those rows of black took the 
charge and gave their memorized 
pledge. That’s the way they had 
been doing for years. In school, give 
back the exact words that were given 
you and good marks shall be your 
reward. Marks count; nothing else 
matters. 

Talk with the students at any col- 
lege, university or teacher training 
institution. Most of them pay hom- 
age to the god of marks. They are 
not seeking knowledge; they are 
seeking grades. Project these students 
into homes, as parents, and into 
schools, as teachers, and you have a 
pretty picture. Natural interest is 
quashed long before a boy or girl 
reaches college and the collegiate at- 
mosphere does not help matters. A 
few elementary schools in the coun- 
try place the emphasis where it be- 
longs, upon education rather than 
upon marks, but it does not take the 
high schools and colleges long to tear 
down what may have been acquired 
by those children fortunate enough 
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Except Marks 


to have had a good beginning in 
school. 

I went to a large state university 
last year and enrolled in the college 
of education. I had not been on the 
campus more than a week when a 
high school teacher offered me his 
last year’s themes. “For the good of 
the cause,” he said. “They got me 
an ‘A’.” 

This belief in marks has become a 
fetish. From the time a 7 year old 
first trudges home with a 95 in read- 
ing to the magna cum laude of a 
Ph.D., the mark hangs over the pu- 
pil’s head like a sword of Damocles, 
imposing a false standard upon the 
individual, regimenting and breeding 
deceit. The mark becomes the goal 
of all education. 

It may be argued that the honest 
student will not stoop to questionable 
methods in his quest for grades. That 
just isn’t so. Men and women in 
graduate school employ all kinds of 
tricks to earn the coveted “A.” They 
think nothing of it because they have 
been schooled in the art of achieving 
marks. For more than sixteen years 
they have been taught to worship the 
grade. It began with their A B C’s. 

One day I wandered into the univer- 
sity’s administration building. There, 
on posters, were the names of those 
who had made all “A’s” during the 
preceding term. There is nothing 
wrong with receiving “A’s” but the 
method by which those “A’s” were 
obtained is highly important. The 
scholar deserves recognition but he is 


a rara avis and the last thing a real 
scholar would want to see would be 
his name blazoned before the public. 
Yet in any school the teacher who 
does not exalt the mark is regarded 
with suspicion. In college some pro- 
fessors publicly read grades made 
on tests. Others, at the outset of a 
course, flatly state that they intend to 
grade on the basis of the normal 
curve, that is, that out of any group 
there will be a certain number of 
“A’s,” an equal number of “F’s” and 
the majority will receive “B’s” and 
“C’s.” Still others state that if the 
student will take copious notes on 
what the teacher says and will return 
these in good order on an examina- 
tion, an “A” is practically assured. In 
other words, memorize the lectures, 
regurgitate at examination time and 
you have mastered the course. 

Of course, you do this memorizing 
if you are the honest type. Other- 
wise, you employ the use of “jacks” 
and ghost writers for your term pa- 
pers. You spot the scholar in each 
class and “sponge” off him. You use 
the thousand tricks of the trade and, 
honest or dishonest, you cater to 
every whim of the instructor. 

Many educators believe that the 
emphasis placed upon marks is a 
necessary evil. The system, they say, 
works; students do learn when marks 
goad them on. Learn what? They 
learn to achieve respectable marks, 
whatever the cost. In secondary 
schools, if teachers have reason to 
believe that their marking system is 
not functioning satisfactorily, then it 
is a simple matter to supplement 
with merits and demerits, honor rolls, 
trophies and free trips to the nation’s 
capital. The Kiwanis and Rotary 
clubs can always be “sandbagged” for 
some of these awards. The one justi- 
fiable award is probably the scholar- 
ship, an opportunity for further 
study, but the sins that have been 
committed in the name of scholar- 
ships are legion. 

Our emphasis has all been in the 
wrong place. Grades were never in- 
tended for anything more than rou- 
tine entries in a bookkeeping system. 
When a system is abused to the ex- 
tent that it rots the institution that it 
serves, then it is time to do some- 
thing. Either “ditch” the system or 
place the emphasis where it belongs. 
Parents and teachers cannot go on 
“kidding” themselves that the mark 
is the goal of the learner. 
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A SELF-SUPPORTING PAPER 


SELF-SUPPORTING school 
newspaper that gives the pupils 
who work on it real practical train- 
ing is possible in any small high 
school. All schools are equipped with 
mimeographing or duplicating ma- 
chines upon which commercial pu- 
pils need practice and these machines 
can be utilized in publishing an at- 
tractive paper that will take its place 
as one of the school’s interesting and 
worth-while activities. A paper con- 
taining from 17 to 20 pages may be 
published at a cost of less than $5; 
100 sales at 5 cents each completely 
defray all expenses of publication. 
The desirable experiences for the 
pupils in putting out such a paper 
are manifold. The paper should be 
issued weekly and definite deadlines 
set for different kinds of material; 
this brings home the necessity for 
promptness. All pupils connected 
with the paper are given the oppor- 
tunity to set down ideas and to re- 
port events and in this way they gain 
more adequate command of the 
English language. The pupils who 
take care of the art work and the 
publishing features of the paper are 
getting experiences that will be valu- 
able to them later when they enter 
the field of commerce. 


The Contents of a Weekly 


An adequate weekly newspaper 
will probably contain a staff page, an 
editorial page, news pages, a gossip 
column, a sports section, a feature 
section, a poetry page, an exchange 
page, a school calendar page and a 
humor page. 

The staff page gives recognition to 
those pupils who are responsible for 
all phases of the publication of the 
paper. 

The editorial page offers an oppor- 
tunity for short, effective and timely 
essays on a wide variety of subjects. 
There may be special issues of the 
school paper that deal with football, 
basketball, track, dramatics, radio 
and graduation and these events may 
be used as subjects for editorials. An 
essay upon one of these subjects may 
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constitute a weekly assignment for 
all members of the class and the best 
of these may be used as an editorial 
in the paper. This gives all pupils 
a definite task, which can be closely 
correlated with English. 

In every school community there 
is sufficient activity so that two or 
three pages of news may well be 
published in each issue. Getting the 
right kind of news and presenting it 
in the proper way offer pupils the 
opportunity of sifting the wheat from 
the chaff and of evaluating events 
and happenings in the light of their 
relative importance. 


Good Taste in Gossip 


The gossip column will probably 
be the first page turned to by most 
readers. In editing this department 
it can be forcefully driven home to 
pupils that nothing must ever appear 
that in any way will offend anybody 
or will offend good taste. There is 
latent dynamite in a gossip column 
but it can be used to serve one of the 
most useful purposes in putting out 
a school paper if it is properly han- 
dled. 

The sports section can be composed 
of two or three pages. Proper sports 
reporting requires care, time and pa- 
tience. It is a fine experience for 
both boys and girls. There should 
be a girls’ sports page, which re- 
counts the girls’ athletic and physical 
education activities. 

The feature section may contain 
five or six pages. Some of the fea- 
ture articles will take two pages and 
some five different features should 
be run in each issue of the school 
paper. It is in this section that every 
member of the student body can be 
given editorial mention. It is well 
to have a list of the school’s total 
enrollment constantly at hand and 
to keep a record as to how many 
times each pupil’s name appears in 
the paper. Naturally, each pupil likes 
to see his name in the paper and is 


DAN O. ROOT 


Principal, Crystal School 
Suisan, Calif. 


entitled to such recognition. Some 
pupils’ names will appear more fre- 
quently than others but everyone 
connected with the school should be 
mentioned in the school paper in 
some connection at least twice each 
semester. The field of features is lim- 
itless and these. pages always are 
read avidly. Here, again, care must 
be taken not to offend but the vari- 
ous features offer the opportunity to 
get the name of every pupil in the 
paper in some desirable connection. 

The amount of good original ma- 
terial that will come in for the po- 
etry page is amazing. This material 
will come from both members and 
nonmembers of the newspaper staff. 
This is the only page upon which the 
contributor’s name appears. Ordi- 
narily, two or three poems can be put 
on one page and sufficient good ma- 
terial will be forthcoming so that 
each issue of the paper will have a 
poetry page. 


Garering News From Exchanges 


The exchange page will list all 
school publications received since the 
last issue of the paper and comment 
upon these publications or upon 
some news or feature item that is 
found in them. 

The calendar page will list all 
school events for the ensuing week 
and may list pupils’ birthdays that 
fall during that week. On this page, 
also, may be listed the number of 
papers sold by the various salesmen 
during the preceding week and, occa- 
sionally, the roster of membership in 
some school club or organization. Re- 
maining space may be devoted to an- 
nouncements or school news of spe- 
cial interest. 

The order in which these depart- 
ments appear may well be the order 
in which they are given here. Each 
department may be rotated among 
the various journalism pupils 
throughout the school year so that 
at some time each pupil will be re- 
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THE COMPLETE COURSE 


in Ediphone Voice Writing and Integrated Studies 


Linking Modern Business Machines Tiphone nal 


with Modern Business Education 


A truly sensational contribution! Here 
at last is the first authoritative manual 
giving the “what”, “how” and “why” 
of Ediphone Voice Writing along with 
the study of English, typing and other 
secretarial subjects. 


Written by Educational Authorities— 
Tested in the Classroom 


Kilduff, Goodfellow, Allen, Card and 
Copeland have collaborated on this 
course. Each direction, each idea has 
been class-tested thousands of times to 
make every action clear, simple and 
easily understood. This course stands 
alone in teaching modern business pro- 
cedure under modern business condi- 
tions. 

Materials, tests, manuals, everything 
is supplied to team up with America’s 
most up-to-date business aid—the Edi- 
phone. Two new models of Edison 
Voicewriters are now available — the 
81/,."x 11” desk set and the cabinet 
model. Both are of rugged, stream- 
lined, steel construction—fully en- 
closed, dust-proof, long-lived and as 
free from wear and repairs as any Edi- 
son product. To make your commercial 
training tops in efficiency we suggest 
you write Dept. NS8, Thomas A. 
Edison, Inc., West Orange, N. J., or 
Thomas A. Edison of Canada, Ltd., 
610 Bay St., Toronto. 








TEACH EDIPHONE VOICE WRITING 


Ediphone 


EDISON OIrCEWRITER 
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sponsible for each department of the 
paper. 

If the standard 8 by 11 inch paper 
is used, credit may be given for each 
page of single spaced usable type- 
written copy that is turned in for 
publication. In this manner the more 
ambitious members of the class may 
prove their superiority and an ade- 
quate supply of reserve material for 
use may be accumulated. 

The duplicated paper should not 
try to emulate the printed news- 
paper by making two or three col- 
umns to the page but should use a 60 
or 65 space line, single space, leaving 
an inch or so margin at both the top 
and bottom of the page. 

The journalism adviser and the 
pupil editor serve as a clearing house 
for all material submitted and pass 
upon its usability. Of course, a great 
deal of material must be rejected but 
this is a good experience for both 
the rejecters and authors and, again, 
offers the opportunity for careful 


evaluation of material submitted. 
Some material is acceptable if rewrit- 
ten in different form and this again 
is good experience for the authors. 

In addition to regular assignments, 
pupils may at any time submit ma- 
terial for a feature page or for an 
editorial and receive credit for it. 
This gives full-time occupational 
work to all members of the class. 

The art department may cooperate 
in designing special covers for the 
paper in keeping with the editorials 
or for the standard edition which is 
not in the nature of a special issue. 

The commercial department will 
have charge of the stenciling and 
printing work. 

It all adds up to a worth-while 
activity, affording more concrete ben- 
eficial results to a greater number of 
pupils than does a printed paper. 
The duplicated sheet is well with- 
in the reach of every high school 
whatever its size, for it is a self-sup- 
porting venture. 





Transportation Safe for All 


H. A. TAPE 


Principal, Lincoln Laboratory School 
Michigan State Normal College, Ypsilanti 


HE school district may own or 

lease part or all of the transpor- 
tation equipment. It may, if the 
equipment is district owned and suf- 
ficiently extensive, employ a manager 
of transportation or a mechanic. The 
board of education should establish 
policies for the purchase or leasing 
of equipment and for the adminis- 
tration and maintenance of a system 
of transportation according to legal 
provisions established by the state 
and in keeping with the best estab- 
lished practices of good school ad- 
ministration. It should assign the 
execution of the established policies 
to its administrative officer, the super- 
intendent of schools, who in turn 
may delegate certain duties to the 
business manager, the school prin- 
cipal and other employes or co- 
operating individuals. 

The administrative setup and the 
personnel will be determined largely 
by the number of children and the 
conditions under which they are to 
be transported. Safe transportation 
depends to a large extent upon the 
board of education, the administra- 
tors, the manager of transportation, 
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the bus drivers, the teachers, parents 
and pupils. Attention should be 
given to establishing a plan whereby 
the parents and the children can 
help in making transportation safe. 

The manager of transportation 
should meet with his immediate su- 
perior, the superintendent or the 
principal, in considering transporta- 
tion routes and drivers, Their rec- 
ommendations should pass to the 
board of education through the 
proper administrative channels. A 
spokesman for the transportation per- 
sonnel should appear before the 
board of education to present prob- 
lems involving safety. 

The manager of transportation 
should hold regular meetings of the 
bus drivers at which the problems of 
safety are discussed. The bus drivers 
will do well to formulate their own 
rules and regulations. As it will 
always be necessary to add new driv- 
ers, these meetings should be con- 
tinued as a regular policy of the 
transportation department. 

It is important that the pupils who 
are being transported understand 


safety policies. The pupils might 





well organize a system of cooperat- 
ing pupil officers through which they 
may operate. It has been found satis- 
factory to have the pupils elect three 
officers for each bus, a president, 
vice president and secretary. 

It will save time and promote efh- 
ciency if a form is available upon 
which the secretary can report upon 
transportation conditions, This re- 
port should be made in the morning 
when the buses arrive. It will in- 
crease the opportunity for participa- 
tion and service on the part of the 
pupils if, in addition to the regular 
officers, a pupil also is elected as bus 
captain. This pupil will become the 
administrative officer for the bus sec- 
retaries. He looks over all reports 
and places before the administrative 
or transportation staff member items 
that apparently need attention. 

The bus captain directs the work 
of the bus officers as they assist in 
the loading of the buses in the after- 
noon. He meets with the bus ofh- 
cers, the principal and, perhaps, the 
manager of transportation and the 
drivers when pupils are reported be- 
cause of lack of cooperation or im- 
proper conduct. 

Regular meetings should be held 
in which the principal of the school, 
the manager of transportation, the 
bus captain and the bus officers con- 
sider duties that they can perform 
to assist the department of trans- 
portation in promoting greater safety 
and efficiency. The number of meet- 
ings to be held can be determined 
only by the need and the outcomes. 

The bus captain should be an ex 
officio member of the student coun- 
cil. As such, he attends their regular 
weekly meetings where he presents 
problems of transportation upon 
which the council can give assistance. 
The council may enact a series of 
statements covering the assistance 
that pupils can give to improve trans- 
portation. The council members may 
then return to their respective home- 
rooms and present the problems 
upon which they desire to obtain 
cooperation from the student body. 

It must be remembered that new 
pupils enter the school each year and 
a bus captain and bus officers will 
be elected who may be serving in 
these positions for the first time. It 
is, therefore, important that the pro- 
gram of education to make all pupils 
safety conscious through pupil par- 
ticipation be continued indefinitely. 
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Burroughs Machines Keep 
Records Always In Balance 


In Burroughs’ wide range of machines, and 
in Burroughs’ long experience in the field of 
school accounting —boards of education the 
country over are finding the long-sought 
answer to their accounting and fund-control 


problems. 


They find that Burroughs machines help 
them obtain complete, up-to-date records of 
receipts, expenditures, balances—by funds, 
accounts, schools and activities. They find 


such records extremely valuable in guiding 








the daily administration of the entire school 
system, and in supplying prompt reports for 
board meetings and governmental require- 
ments. They also find that Burroughs ma- 
chines do the work with exceptional speed, 


economy and simplicity. 


It will pay you to investigate—and the first 
step is to telephone the local Burroughs 
office, or, if more convenient, write to— 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
6717 Second Boulevard, Detroit, Michigan 


Burroughs 
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Outline for H 





HE homeroom is a purposeful, 

systematic, comprehensive and 
functioning program of guidance 
which recognizes the child as the 
chief feature in the guidance and ad- 
ministration of the school. 

A suggested homeroom calendar 
might well include 20 minutes daily 
on each of the following subjects: 
Monday, general business, health 
talks, announcements; Tuesday, 
banking and thrift talks and reports; 
Wednesday, discussion program on 
guidance in occupations; Thursday, 
reports of committees; Friday, assem- 
bly (no homeroom program). 

Some suggested aims of the fore- 
going homeroom program are: 

1. Administrative. 

(1) To provide an agency to han- 
dle much of the routine work of the 
school, such as class business, an- 
nouncements and sale of tickets. 

(2) To become acquainted with 
the pupil and learn his family his- 
tory. 

2. Social and Integrating. 

(1) To create inspirational ideals, 
such as respect for public property, 
teachers, school and higher school 
standards. 

(2) To provide a medium for the 
development of citizenship, sports- 
manship, loyalty, cooperation, thrift, 
safety education and literary training. 

The organization may be by sex 
and each homeroom should elect a 
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The daily home- 
room program 
should be social- 
ized as much as 
possible. The or- 
ganization may 
consist of officers 
and representatives 
for various home- 
room activities. 


president, secretary-treasurer, a rep- 
resentative for sportsmanship com- 
mittee, a representative for thrift, a 
recorder for homeroom reports and 
the committee chairman. The daily 
program should be socialized as 
much as possible. A cumulative 
monthly report on banking, attend- 
ance, tardiness, extracurricular activ- 
ities and scholarship should be made. 
This device creates interest and com- 
petition as well as loyalty and pride 
in the homeroom. Briefly, the aims, 
organization and system of a worth- 
while homeroom have been given. 
We may turn now to the desirable 
effects that such an organization 
should give. 

1. Assisting the teacher and pupil 
to participate in school administra- 
tion: 

Every school has state and local 
requirements to meet. The usual way 
for teachers to do this is to let the 
officers attend to them. Is it worth- 
while for teachers to meet and help 
solve these problems with their pu- 
pils day after day in the homeroom? 
If guidance is to predominate in our 
schools today these problems must 
be met and solved as they come up 
in the homeroom. The teachers, in 
registering their homeroom pupils, 
supervising their program making, 
guiding their choice of major and 
minor subjects and in checking up 
on credits, are giving real guidance 








omeroom Program 


L. C. HALBERSTADT 


Director of Business and Research 
City Schools, Terre Haute, Ind. 


of a sort much needed. At the 
same time teachers are acquiring a 
fund of knowledge and experience 
which will go far in solving problems 
that five years ago only the expe- 
rienced administrator attempted to 
solve alone. Teachers should under- 
stand fractional credits, units, majors, 
minors and requirements for grad- 
uation (local, state and _ regional 
standards). There is a real need in 
our present elective system for an 
understanding of these requirements. 
Pupil education along this line has 
been neglected. 

A school system with an effective 
homeroom program will find that 
bulletins issued by the principals, 
supervisors and superintendent of 
schools will receive better attention. 
In our “comprehensive” types of 
secondary schools today there are 
varied and minor details in adminis- 
tration that no teachers’ meeting can 
attempt to handle. A bulletin placed 
in the hands of a homeroom teacher 
ensures its careful digest and use for 
the homeroom. 

2. A list of suggested topics to be 
used for the occupational guidance 
discussion period each Wednesday 
follows: (1) qualities desirable in 
leaders; (2) relations between good 
work and future success; (3) exam- 
ples of fine citizenship in industry; 
(4) habits, attitudes and character- 
istics expected from graduating pu- 
pils; (5) causes of failure in life; 
(6) use and abuse of the moving 
picture; (7) how workers may use 
school studies; (8) how to analyze 
life activities; (9) causes of failures 
in the business world compared with 
causes of failure of pupils in school; 
(10) the six steps to success in voca- 
tional progress of an_ individual; 
(11) how to prepare for an interview 
to obtain a job; (12) how to analyze 
an occupation; (13) talks by success- 
ful men and women about their 
experiences. 

3. A suggested list of subjects on 
social and moral guidance follows. 
They may be used by the teacher and 
pupil for occupational guidance. 
Other topics will suggest themselves 
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Have You Weeded Out the Loafers? 






A check-up now when the heating plant is shut down 
will uncover those individual elements of your heating 
system which through “soldiering” lower the efficiency and 
the economy record of your whole plant. And while you 
are at it, this shut-down period of weeding out worn or 
broken parts of pumps, traps, valves, etc., opens up an 
opportunity you may have overlooked. 






Condensation Pump built in 
horizontal type for discharge 
pressures from 10 to 100 
pounds and in vertical type 
with discharge pressures 
from 10 to 50 pounds. 


Vacuum Pump builtin II 

sizes ranging from capac- 

ity of 2,500 to 150,000 
sq.ft. of radiation. 


Step by Step Replacement 





Float and Thermostatic 





Trap built in 8 sizes with 
capacities from 800 to 
20,000 sq. ft. EDR. 


. “VAS ALMA 
oe 
=’ 


High Pressure Steam 

Trap — Tappings 1A" and 

3%" operating at pressures 
up to 150 pounds, 








_ 


Medium Pressure Trap 

built in three sizes, water 

capacity 100 to 400 Ibs. 
per hour. 





Type 
Heater. 36 sizes, 
from . to 1100 





Type **R’’ Unit Heater 
15 Standard Sizes 


wat TT 
= | ‘8 


sq. 


Bulletin 216 


Without increasing your normal annual replacement 
expenditures, you may adopt a replacement program 
which will not only immediately improve the efficiency of 
your plant, but will eventually lead to a complete mod- 
ernization of your system with all the advantages of the 
heating-system control, low operating and maintenance 


costs developed in recent years. 


Your nearest Dunham Sales Engineer (listed in your 
Classified Telephone Directory under “Dunham Heating 
Service”’) will, without obligation on your part, be glad 
to explain to you an application of systematic replace- 
ment suited to your needs. Or, write us for address of 
nearest representative. A copy of “A Summer Check-up 
of Steam Heating Systems” will be mailed free upon re- 
quest to C. A. Dunham Company, 450 E. Ohio St., Chicago. 


Return Trap—5 sizes, capac- 


ities from 1500 to 20,000 
sq. ft. EDR. 





**Oriflex’’ self-contained 


adjustable orifice valve. 





Dunham Thermostatic Radia- 
tor and Drip Trap——5 sizes. 





opr? Unis 








EDR. Type ‘*D’’ Unit Heater. 
Bulletin 240 


Type ‘‘M’’ Unit Heater. 
Three sizes. Bulletin 402 


Floor type. 











Cabinet Convector— 
Also avail- 
able in Wall type. 


Type  “Down- 
flo” Unit Heater. 


Consult the Architect for Good Design and the Consulting Engineer for Mechanical Equipment 


C. A. DUNHAM COMPANY 


450 


weet OHIO STREET 


On = Om. weme 
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to the teacher and pupil during the 
operation of the homeroom plan: 
(1) loyalty to school; (2) value of 
thrift; (3) why you should support 
your school activities; (4) value of 
obedience, self-reliance, refinement, 
manners, self-control, study habits, 
orderliness and health; (5) how 
to spend leisure time; (6) what 
constitutes a good education; (7) the 
value of a dollar; (8) the value of 
one’s reputation; (9) the value of a 
friend; (10) the value of courtesy 
and sympathy; (11) how to get into 
a school club; (12) what do we owe 
to our school, parents and society? 


Extracurricular Activities 


4. Extracurricular Activities are: 

(1) Safety club information, rules 
and guidance are furnished to home- 
rooms. This club takes care of school 
trafic in halls and on grounds as 
well as parking problems. Solutions 
to problems, such as street widening, 
cooperation of motorist and pedes- 
trian, standard code of motor vehicle 
laws for every state and better traffic 
regulations, are discussed and en- 
couraged. (2) The thrift club rep- 
resentatives in each homeroom have 
charge of the program each Tues- 
day. After the banking is completed 
thrift topics are discussed. Each 
homeroom is ranked upon its suc- 
cess in this activity. (3) A sports- 
manship club or committee may be 
formed, composed of one represen- 
tative from each homeroom. This 
committee should hold a meeting 
each Wednesday after school. A 
representative from each homeroom 
will be present and carry back to his 
homeroom each Thursday a report. 
This report will be discussed in the 
homeroom and any suggestions made 
will be reported back to the com- 
mittee. Some duties are to make all 
arrangements for meeting and look- 
ing after visiting teams, creating and 
revising sportsmanship codes and 
taking care of necessary ticket sales 
“in the school for home games. 

Members of one homeroom com- 
mittee can perform the following 
helpful functions for their school: 
(1) make a school code; (2) have 
the traction company name a car 
after the school; (3) cooperate with 
the traction company to have cars 
carry pupils to and from school 
games; (4) provide for a play each 
year as a part of the school and com- 
munity entertainment; (5) help in 
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hall duty; (6) look after school visi- 
tors, and (7) create a permanent 
fund of $300, the interest to be used 
to purchase an award to be given to 
the best citizen graduated from the 
school. This award is granted each 
year at commencement time. 

This same committee may work 
on problems such as the following: 
(1) more courtesy in school; (2) 
more socialization of the homeroom; 
(3) preventing withdrawals from 
schools; (4) helping to build up a 
bibliography for teachers and pupils 
on homeroom problems; (5) more 
safety; (6) special day programs; 
(7) better school English; (8) better 
school paper, and (9) better coopera- 
tion between home and school. 

There are many other extra- 
curricular activities that may be co- 
ordinated with this scheme. The 
homeroom serves as a medium to in- 
form and guide pupils in their selec- 
tion of clubs. Reports on the nature 
of the club, its work and qualifica- 
tions for membership are gladly giv- 
en by pupil members. 

Perhaps there is nothing more 
effective in building and molding 
school spirit and morale than mem- 
bership in school clubs, homerooms 
and other school activities. Member- 
ship as a right carries with it duties 
to perform. Participation and _per- 
formance of duties create school 
spirit. The teacher and _ principal 
must direct, guide and supervise. 

Through these various organiza- 
tions pupils should be encouraged in 
the making of school codes, creeds, 
mottoes and to participate in school 
government. Again, all of this needs 
careful supervision and guidance but, 
given that, a wonderful spirit will 
develop. 


A pupil council may be developed 
by the principal with constitutional 
advisorship composed of the leading 
school organizations. The author is 
aware of one built up in this man- 
ner: president of sportsmanship com- 
mittee, vice president of sportsman- 
ship committee, president of Hi-Y, 
president of Blue-Tri, president of 
senior class, president of junior class. 

Concentrated guidance by princi- 
pal and teacher through homerooms 
and clubs is worth-while. Aims 
and objectives of the school can be 
placed in bulletins for homeroom 
consumption. Cooperation of teach- 
er, principal and pupil will make a 
successful school. 





Custodial Examinations 
(Continued from page 29) 


gence test and the scores earned on 
the true-false test. 

The procedures used in examining 
these candidates in order to arrive at 
their relative merits seem entirely 
valid, z.e. the examination measured 
what it was set up to measure. There 
is little question but that the men 
earning the highest standings were 
the best men. The top four men 
competing for the position of chief 
custodian were the only ones se- 
riously considered by the board. The 
number one man was finally ap- 
pointed, since the results of his physi- 
cal examination were satisfactory and 
since he met the necessary qualifica- 
tions as to training and experience. 
Custodial appointments were handled 
in the same manner. 


e s 
Answers to Custodial Test on 
Page 27 

1. False 51. True 
2. True 52. False 
3. False 53. True 
4. True 54. True 
5. True 55. True 
6. True 56. True 
7. False 57. False 
8. True 58. True 
9. False 59. False 
10. False 60. False 
11. False 61. False 
12. False 62. False 
13. True 63. True 
14. True 64. False 
15. True 65. True 
16. False 66. True 
17. False 67. False 
18. False 68. False 
19. False 69. False 
20. True 70. True 
21. False 71. False 
22. True 72. True 
23. False 73. True 
24. True 74. True 
25. False 75. False 
26. True 76. False 
27. True 77. True 
28. False 78. False 
29. False 79. True 
30. True 80. False 
31. True 81. False 
32. False 82. True 
33. False 83. True 
34. False 84. False 
35. True 85. False 
36. False 86. True 
37. False 87. True 
38. True 88. False 
39. True 89. False 
40. True 90. True 
4\. False 91. True 
42. False 92. False 
43. True 93. False 
44. False 94. False 
45. True 95. True 
46. True 96. True 
47. False 97. True 
48. True 98. False 
49. False 99. False 
50. False 100. 33 1/3 gal. 
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lete American Blower Centra ailable h ° d i ° 
Comprating and ventilating a your heating and ventilating system 


eed. 
to meet every school n 


How about their health—important to you? Of course! And the heat- 
ing and ventilating system, vital to health and comfort, is important, 
too. Buy American Blower Central Systems or Nesbitt Units for your 
new or present schools with ful! assurance that you’re fulfilling this 
great responsibility—wisely and well. Phone or 
write today for complete data. Then get a bid 
on American Blower equipment from your 


ye heating contractor. It pays to buy the best! 
Sebootram 22 ea Gama? AMERICAN BLOWER 


comforta » sime Units (above). , raat 
ing and igen dependable AMERICAN BLOWER CORP., 6000 Russell Street, Detroit, Michigan 
—" In Canada: CANADIAN SIROCCO COMPANY, LTD., Windsor, Ont. 


“Attractive, ON AMERICAN BLOWER 
Division of American Radiator and Standard Sanitary Corporation 


EQUIPMENT FROM YOUR 
HEATING CONTRACTOR 
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The School Cafeteria 





HE dietitian and the accounting 

instructor in the Hamilton 
Township High School cafeteria, 
Trenton, N. J., are directly responsi- 
ble to the principal. He is free to 
examine the accounting records and 
the working conditions of the cafe- 
teria at any time. 

The cafeteria manager or dietitian 
supervises the adult help, the pupil 
cashiers, miscellaneous pupil help and 
the pupil secretary. The head of the 
kitchen department has indirect con- 
trol over the adult help. The dieti- 
tian makes all necessary purchases 
and assumes the responsibility for 
the successful operation of the cafe- 
teria. 

The accounting instructor is em- 
powered to recommend and to ap- 
point a pupil bookkeeper. 

The pupils, who work a half hour 
in the cafeteria daily, are paid for 
their services with special 20 cent 
lunch tickets that are issued weekly. 
The adult help, the pupil bookkeeper 
and the pupil secretary also are paid 
on a weekly basis. The dietitian 
issues a pay roll check, which is sup- 
ported by a cash payment voucher. 
The dietitian is paid monthly by the 
board of education. 


























cafeteria is chiefly through the sale 
of 5 cent and 1 cent meal tickets 
These tickets are sold at the entrance 


—_ ; — e \ 
The main source of income tor the 









Cafeteria Daily Sales Report 


Total___ 


_Total___ 


Date__ : 
Ticket Sales: 
5c Tickets_____1e Tickets__ 
Ticket Collections: 
5¢ Tickets_____1e Tickets___ 
Approved_— 
Recorded ___ Journal 


of the cafeteria through the use of a 
ticket register, thus establishing the 
amount of cash that the pupil cashier 
must return to the dietitian, who 
has charge of all money received. 
The money is counted by the secre- 
tary and is checked by the dietitian, 
who then makes out a deposit slip 
and sends the money to the bank. 
This amount is also recorded on the 
daily sales report (Fig. 1). 

The collected tickets are turned 
over to the dietitian. The dietitian 
checks the number of tickets col- 
lected and records this amount on 
the daily sales report. This report is 
then sent to the pupil bookkeeper 
for recording. The methods of re- 
cording the amount of cash received 
and tickets collected are illustrated in 
the cash receipts and also in the gen- 
eral journal. 

The dietitian prepares a cash re- 
ceipts voucher for all cash taken in 
by the cafeteria. This voucher is sent 
to the pupil bookkeeper. 

Illustrations of the daily sales re- 
port and the cash receipts voucher 
are given in figure 2. 

When a check is issued for these 
payments, the dietitian issues a cash 
payment voucher (same form as for 
ash receipts) for an amount cover- 


Organizing for Food Service 


HAROLD STRATLEY* 


ing the check. No entries are to be 
made in the cash payments’ book 
unless a cash payment voucher has 
been issued by the dietitian. 

A cash payment voucher is drawn 
to cover the check issued to meet 
the pay roll. This card (Fig. 3) and 
the cash payment voucher are sent 
to the pupil bookkeeper. The card 
is then returned to the cafeteria 
where it is filed for reference. 

A petty cash record is kept in the 
last few pages of the cash book. The 
check is cashed and the money is 
kept in the office of the dietitian. 
When money is taken from the 
drawer, the dietitian makes out a 
petty cash payment voucher (similar 
to the cash receipts voucher) to cover 
the amount. This voucher and the 
receipted bill are sent to the pupil 
bookkeeper for entry. 

Entries, such as an adjustment for 
overestimated or underestimated ac- 
counts, are made on a journal entry 
voucher (Fig. 4); these are for the 
general journal only. When the en- 
try is made, the voucher is stamped 


*The author was the pupil bookkeeper for 
the class of 1938, Hamilton Township High 
School, Trenton, N. J. Material was assem- 
bled under supervision of Ralph Jones, head, 
commercial department, and rearranged by 
Helen Kilpatrick, dietitian. 


Cafeteria Cash Voucher Receipt 











ee 
Amount__————té—‘<—s‘«<CCeecke NN —— 
_Cash 
Amount Bill  ——S— Discount. Ch'k 
Cash Why Issued__ ip lllinihninieeniiinsgndidaiaietaameam 
Seas LL Ee a 
Dietitian Dietitian 
—Bkg._ ee 









fines AK SUS = 5 



















Fig. 1—This report is filled out by the pupil secre- 
tary and is approved by the dietitian before entry. 






Fig. 2—For cash received for things other than 
tickets, a cash receipts voucher is issued by the dietitian. 
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YES, SIR! COLGATE SOAPS 
ANO CLEANSERS MAKE 
ALL CLEANING JOBS MUCH 
EASIER! AND WE CAN 00 
A BETTER JOB, FASTER ! 
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PALMOLIVE 
DISPENSERS 
out these handy 
Dry Soap Dis- 
Available with 
metal soaP 









Inquire ab 
Palmolive 
pensers. 
» glass oF all- 
containers. 
«basin-bracket 
/ install. 
pee to details today! 
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COLGATES QUALITY 
SOAP PRODUCTS SAVE 
you money! 





Here’s how: C.P.P. 
maintenance soaps 
are guaranteed high 
quality, yet cost no more than 
ordinary brands. They save valu- 
able time and labor... Help pro- 
tect surfaces. Make it easy to keep 
buildings in A-1 condition. 

















..- ALL THE TEACHERS 
HAVE NOTICED THE BETTER 

CLEANING JOB WE DO 
SINCE WE STARTED USING 
COLGATE SOAPS 

















*. 
7 v5 /M GLAD WE 
. Ye LISTENED TO THE 
SE AA) |( COLGATE SALESMAN 
—HE CERTAINLY 
| 


KNOWS HIS 
BUSINESS ! 


FA 
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CALL IN A C.P.P. MAN 
BEFORE YOU BUY ANY 
SOAPS OR CLEANSERS 


REMEMBER that Colgate- 
Palmolive-Peet can supply you 
with a complete line of mainte- 
nance soaps for your school. 


These soaps of guaranteed 
quality cost no more. So be 
sure to call in a C.P.P. man 
before buying your next sup- 
ply of cleaning products. 










COLGATE-PALMOLIVE-PEET CO. 


INDUSTRIAL DEPT. 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
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Cafeteria Pay Roll Card 


ees — 
Date 
Hours Rate | Hours | 
| for per | Over- 
No. Name Position | Work | Week| Time | Total | Signature 


‘Total 


Fig. 3—This card is filled out by the dietitian. Cafeteria employes are 
paid on a salaried basis with an hourly wage for overtime work. 


Journal Entry Voucher 











No.- a 
Date- ———— - 
Bookkeeper 
Please make entry for: 
Approved es 
Dietitian 
Recorded Journal Bkg. —_ —_ 
Fig. 4—Journal entry voucher. 
Purchase Voucher 
Creditor_____ - ai is No. a sisi 
Address___ OE : a 
— Pee ee See ee Distribution — a es 
Date of Amount of Mdse. senate 
Invoice 


Invoice Mdse. Returns Amount | ~ Account Debited | 











Fig. 5—Purchase voucher. 








and signed by the pupil bookkeeper 
and is returned to the cafeteria where 
it is filed for reference. 

The dietitian transacts the pur- 
chasing of merchandise and supplies. 
These vouchers are kept for each 
individual creditor for the entire fis- 
cal period (twenty days). All re- 
turns are likewise entered on this 
voucher. At the end of the fiscal 
period, these purchases on the 
voucher are added and the returns 
deducted. This amount is entered 
in the vouchers register. If a voucher 
is paid before the end of the period 
it is entered in the vouchers register 
at the time of payment. 

All vouchers are entered in the 
vouchers payable (credit) column of 
the register and those that are pur- 
chases of merchandise are entered in 
the merchandise purchased (debit) 
column. Any other purchase is en- 
tered in the sundries (debit) column 
provided for this purpose. The items 
entered in the sundries column are 
posted at the time entry. The vouch- 
ers payable and the merchandise pur- 
chased column are posted at the end 
of the period as a total to their 
respective accounts. 

One side of the purchase voucher 
is illustrated in figure 5. On the re- 
verse side is space for the following 
information: voucher number; check 
number; amount of check; date paid, 
and to whom. 

The schedule of vouchers payable 
is taken from the vouchers register. 
All unpaid vouchers are listed ac- 
cording to their entry. This schedule 
must check with the total of the 
vouchers payable account on the trial 
balance. 

The schedule of accounts receiv- 
able is made on the same statement 
because the accounts are few and 
they can be easily distinguished by 
their debit balance. 

Two copies of these schedules are 
made. One is retained by the pupil 
bookkeeper and the other is sent to 
the dietitian. 

At the end of the fiscal period a 
trial balance is taken and a working 
sheet prepared. The pupil secretary 
takes an inventory of the merchan- 
dise in stock and of the unused 
supplies. 

The adjustments are made up of 
the following items: (1) a monthly 
depreciation of 1 per cent on office 
equipment, cafeteria equipment, 
aprons, towels and uniforms, and 
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For Gymnasiums and Auditoriums 


You'll Find PEABODY SEATING 


Tops in COMFORT— Tops in VALUE 


Gymnasium seating is a simple problem when you consult PEA- 
BODY. Whether your gymnasium is large or small, concrete or 
wood, Peabody builds sturdy, easy-to-use, comfortable seats that are 
sure to be just what you need. Write for prices and the Peabody 
Catalog. 

If you have an auditorium to furnish, you'll find the Peabody line 
offers you every conceivable type of seat, from can’t-tip folding chairs 
to the finest upholstered theatre type chairs. Prices are gladly furn- 
ished on request. Write for the Peabody Catalog. 

Remember this—Peabody builds one of the largest and most complete 
lines of School Seating in America. Every chair we build is a quality 
product that represents an honest effort to give you big value for your 
money. When considering Gymnasium, Auditorium or School Room 
Seating, be sure to investigate the Peabody Line and get our prices. 


PEABODY 


PEABODY SEATING CO., Box 3, North Manchester, Ind. 





AUDITORIUM CHAIRS 


The Peabody Catalog illus- 
trates and explains in de- 
tail over 14 different styles 
and types of Auditorium 
Chairs. There’s sure to be 
a chair at the price you 





FOLDING CHAIRS 


Peabody’s famous line of 
Can’t-Tip Folding Chairs 
includes wooden and steel 
chairs of various kinds. No 
matter what your need may 
be, Peabody’s Folding 
Chair Line will have it. 


STADIUM CHAIRS 


Peabody Stadium Chairs 
are to be found in some of 
the largest stadiums in the 
country, as well as in many 
high school stadiums and 
gymnasiums. See the Pea- 
body Line before you buy. 


Stadium Chair No. 8 













wish to pay. 














ROMPT care is important in preventing 

infected wounds. Even minor wounds 
may become infected when antiseptic treat- 
ment is delayed. Children and adults report 
injuries promptly when Mercurochrome is 
used, because treatment is not painful. 


Merewrechrome. AW&D 


(Dibrom-oxymercuri-fluorescein-sodium) 


is non-irritating and exerts bactericidal and 
bacteriostatic action in wounds. Be prepared 
with Mercurochrome for the first aid care of 
all minor wounds and abrasions. In more 
serious cases, consult a physician. 


HY NSON,WESTCOTT & DUNNING, INC. 
Baltimore, Maryland 


MERCURO 
CHROME 


CG uv S Pat OFF 
2% SOLUTION 

"O60 GRancor 
betom orreiecun 
HVORTSCOm Sener 
ANTISEPTIC 

. FOR FIRST AID 


STCOTT & DUNNINE 
BALTIMORE. mO 
































After a thorough investigation of the evi- 
dence for and against at the close of the 
last period of acceptance, the Council on 
Pharmacy and Chemistry of the American 
Medical Association again reaccepted (1935) 


MERCUROCHROME, H. W. & D. 


( Dibrom-ozrymercuri-fluorescein-sodium) 
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(2) the postage and the supplies 
and stationery for the month. 

Two copies of the working sheet 
are prepared at the end of the pe- 
riod. One is retained by the pupil 
bookkeeper and the other is sent 
to the dietitian. 

The balance sheet is made at the 
end of each fiscal period. It is taken 
from the balance sheet column of 
the working sheet. This is a state- 
ment for the entire year. The ac- 
counts are listed according to assets, 
liabilities and proprietorship. 

At the end of the period a com- 
parative statement of profit and loss 
is made. A copy of the same month’s 
profit and loss is taken from the 
statement of last year. The profit 
and loss statement of the previous 
month is copied on statement. The 
profit and loss for this month only 
is copied from the working sheet 
as is the one for the year from 
September to the present month. A 
percentage comparison is made of 
sales to the cost of goods sold, gross 
profit on sales, salaries, total expenses 
and net profit and loss. 

At the bottom of the comparative 
statement of profit and loss will be 
found a list of the profits or losses 
for the year to This gives 
the total profits for the year but a 


date. 


depreciation of $10 a month must 
be deducted from this figure for 
the replacement of the equipment 
given by the school board. 

Four copies of the comparative 
statement of profit and loss are made 
at the end of the period. One is 
retained by the pupil bookkeeper, 
one is sent to the dietitian and the 
others are sent to the principal. 

The statement of profit and loss 
is taken from the comparative state- 
ment of profit and loss for the 
month. The figures are taken from 
the column for the month. Fourteen 
copies are dittoed and are approved 
by the commercial head. One copy 
is sent to each member of the board 
of education, the supervising prin- 
cipal, the high school principal, the 
dietitian and the head of the com- 
mercial department. 


FOOD FOR THOUGHT 


Welcome to the Cafeteria 
e Doris Zumsteg, cafeteria director, 
Theodore Roosevelt High School, New 
York City, issues a cordial invitation to 
every new pupil to use the school lunch- 
room: On a mimeographed sheet dec- 
orated by a pencil sketch of one pupil 
greeting another, she says: 

“The cafeteria management wants to 
bring to your attention the fact that the 








cafeteria is yours and its sole purpose is 
to give you the maximum in food value 
for the minimum cost to you. Every- 
one’s effort is directed toward making 
good, wholesome food as attractive as 
possible. 

“Each item on the menu is sold for 
5 cents. This includes milk, chocolate 
milk, soup, sandwiches, desserts, hot 
chocolate with whipped cream and 4 la 
carte orders of vegetables. 

“Salads are sold in 5 and 10 cent sizes. 

“Bread and butter is given free with 
all orders of salads, soup and vegetables. 

“The 10 cent plate lunches are planned 
to be nutritionally correct for the aver- 
age high school pupil when taken with 
milk, chocolate milk or hot chocolate. 

“The lunches consist daily of a meat, 
fish or meat substitute plate and a vege- 
table plate. 

“Following is the menu for this week, 
including the 10 cent plate lunches. Take 
the menu home; your parents will be 
interested!” 

With this introduction she continues 
to distribute menus a week in advance. 
Pupils receive them each Monday morn- 
ing but with the understanding that they 
will not throw them around the cafe- 
teria floor and tables or discard them 
carelessly in other parts of the building. 

Another menu sheet has a sketch of 
two children, a boy and a girl colliding, 
with trays held out straight before them. 

These decorative touches amuse, in- 
terest and instruct the children. 





Food Cost ‘Tables—Staples 


GRACE S. 
SAUNDERS 


The tables giving the costs of preparing vegetables will be resumed in the September issue. 


SALT, Table 





50 Ibs. (1 bag).. .50 625 .75 
2 Ibs. (1 box)... .02 .025 .03 
ee » ae -O125 .O15 
Lg Ib........... .055 “20063 .0075 
9.38 oz. (1 C)... .0058 .0073 .0088 
4 os. (8 T) .0025 .0031 .0038 
1 oz. (2 T) 0006 .0008 .0009 
4g oz. (1 T).... .0003 .0094 .0005 
ECircrccccccee se SOL COU .OGR 


875 1.00 
035 O04 
0175 .02 
.0088 .O1 
0103 .O117 
0044 .005 
.0OLL .0013 
.0005 .0906 
.0002 .0002 


PEPPER, White (Ground) 


1.125 1.25 
045 05 


.0225 


.0132 
.0056 
0014 . 
.0007 . 
0002 . 


COSTS, AS PURCHASED 





1.375 1.50 1.625 1.75 1.875 2.00 
.055 .06 .065 .07 .075 

.0275 .03 .0325 .035 .0375 .04 
0138 .015 .0163 .0175 .0188 .02 
0161 .0176 .0191 .0205 .022 
.0069 .0075 .0081 .0088 .0094 .01 
.0017 .0019 .002 .0022 .0023 
.0009 .0009 .001 .0011 .0012 
-0003 .0003 .0003 .0004 .0004 .0004 


.025 

.0125 
.0147 
.0064 


0113 


2.125 2.28 


10235 .0: 


0025 . 
0013 . 


2.625 2.75 
-105 

0525 . 
0263 . 
-0308 .032: 
0131 | 
.0033 . 
0017 . 
.0006 . 


2.375 2.5 
.09 095 . 
0475 .0! 
.0238 . 
0279 . 
0119 . 
003. 
0015 . 
.0005 . 





27 
.0169 
.0038 
.0013 
.0006 
.0003 
.0002 


Pepper may also be purchased in 5 and 10 pound tins. 


0002 


COSTS, AS PURCHASED 


33 34 36 
.0213 
.0048 
.0016 
.0008 
.0004 
.0002 


.0225 
-0051 
-0017 
-0008 
-0004 
.0002 


- 0206 
.0047 
.0015 
.0008 
. 0004 
.0002 








It was not 


These tables furnish a simple method of comparing the costs per serving of foods in various forms. 
possible to include labor costs involved in preparing some of the foods, hence, the tables should be corrected accord- 
ingly. For a more detailed explanation of the tables, see page 76 of the March issue of The Nation’s Schools. 
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Repair Your Books 


BEFORE SCHOOL OPENS 


OU'LL bring new life to worn books and save your 

school many dollars with this handy Bookcraft Box. 
Snugly pac ked with every necessary material for almost any 
book emergency, its trim shelves keep each item within easy 
reach, helps you make all types 
of book repairs including re- 
binding. Complete instructions 
make it easy for anyone to use 
— aids you to make repairs in 
a few moments that restore 


years of service. 


Close the repair kit and you 
have a trim box that’s light to 
carry . . . easy to store. Com- 
pactly built of durable box- 
board and cloth bound in dark 
green, the Gaylord Bookcraft 
Box makes an attractive kit 


that you can carry anywhere 





, keep close at hand. 


Each Bookcraft Box contains: 


quart Gaylo 

pkg. Mending Tissue 
pkg. Margin Paper 
can Dusting Powder 
Cleaning Buffer 
pkg. Paste Cloths 
pair Shears 


1 pkg. Needles 

1 Artgum 

1 bottle of Soap 

250 Bookcraft Labels 

2 pkgs. End Paper, 6x8 in. 
1 doz. rolls Recasing Leather 





meme et et et et et 


Thimble 2 rolls Success Binder 
Bookcraft Knife 1 doz. rolls Double Stitched 
Bookcraft Awl Binder 

skeins Thread 1 pkg. Transparent Parch- 
roll Bookcraft Cord ment Paper 

Paste Brush 1 doz. spools Transparent 
Bone Folder Tape 


Order your Bookcraft Box TODAY — express paid, $19.25. 


PEN MRID IM it ee to 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. STOCKTON CALIF 


Originators and makers of Better library Furniture and Supplies 
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Don’t “buy a pig in the poke” when 
you’ re putting your money on the 
line for good refrigeration! You can be sure of low 
power bills and little or no repair expense over a 
period of years when your new storage refriger- 
ator, walk-in box, ice-cube maker, etc. is run by a 
General Electric Condensing Unit. 


Why? Because G-E “Scotch Giant” Con- 
_ densing Units are precision built. You 
get (1) proved economical operation; (2) 
bs ehenilinane, long life and (3) behind each 
Cosdatlnn Unit, the integrity and warranty of 
the world’s largest electrical manufacturer. 

There are G-E Condensing Units in a family of 


sizes ranging from 14 hp to 60 hp... for practically 
every commercial refrigeration need. See your 


General Electric Dealer... or send the coupon. 


--- GENERAL@ ELECTRIC ---; 
f) COMMERCIAL REFRIGERATION 


GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 
Div. 160-466, Bloomfield, N. J. 





mercial Refrigeration. I’m especially interested in 


Name 





Address 
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FENCE 


MADE FROM 


FOR RUST RESISTANCE 
CLEAR THROUGH 


*When you buy protection for school 
grounds, athletic fields or other insti- 
tutions insist on the most modern 
Chain Link Fence. CONTINENTAL 
has sturdier posts, bracings and fit- 
tings . .. and a fabric made of 
KONIK STEEL containing copper, 
nickel and chromium for rust resist- 
ance clear through. Write for man- 
ual about property protection. 
CONTINENTAL STEEL CORP. 
KOKOMO, INDIANA 
Piants at Kokomo, Indianapolis and Canton 
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School Training for Defense 

“Trade and engineering schools 
throughout the United States are ready 
to launch a training program designed 
to meet the additional labor needs as 
they are being outlined by the advisory 
commission to the Council on National 
Defense,” Paul V. McNutt, federal se- 
curity administrator, said in announcing 
a conference of national and state lead- 
ers in vocational education. This pro- 
gram supplements the existing voca- 
tional education program carried on 
under the Smith-Hughes and _ the 
George-Deen acts. 

The U. S. Office of Education con- 
ference brought together in Washington 
state directors for vocational education 
and state supervisors of trade and in- 
dustrial education from all sections of 
the nation. They met to discuss tech- 
nical questions involved in the admin- 
istration of the program in which trade 
and technical schools will serve by train- 
ing thousands of persons for those oc- 
cupations essential to national defense. 


To Be Administered by the States 


The program, to be launched imme- 
diately, has been authorized by Congress 
through an additional appropriation of 
$15,000,000 to the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion. These funds will be distributed 
upon recommendation of the advisory 
commission to the Council on National 
Defense to local schools and colleges of 
engineering through the state boards for 
vocational education. 

John W. Studebaker, commissioner of 
education, pointed out that the training 
to be provided is designed primarily for 
two groups of persons: (1) those se- 
lected from employment registers to re- 
ceive short intensive training courses for 
specialized jobs in expanding industries, 
and (2) those now employed who can 
take needed supplementary training to 
improve their abilities on the job. 

It is.expected that this training can 
turn out at least 1,250,000 trained work- 
ers in occupations essential to national 
defense in less than one year’s time. 
The program will get under way imme- 
diately. 





MEETINGS 


Administrative Conference 


The ninth annual conference of Ad- 
ministrative Officers of Public and Pri- 
vate Schools meeting at the University 
of Chicago, July 15 to 19, commended 
the N.Y.A. for its efforts to provide 
educational services for in-school youth 








and recommended that the N.Y.A. make 
every effort to utilize all available pub- 
lic health school facilities in local com- 
munities for out-of-school youth. It was 
further recommended that a commit- 
tee of secondary school administrators 
be appointed in each state to act in an 
advisory capacity to the state N.Y.A. 
administrator. Thirty-one states were 
represented at the meeting. 

The members of the conference com 
mittee that advanced these resolutions 
included Oscar Granger, Upper Darby, 
Pa.: Clarence L. Jordan, Joliet, Ill.; Ray 
mond D. Meade, Chicago Heights, IIl.; 
E. E. Morley, Cleveland Heights, Ohio; 
W. N. Van Slyck, Topeka, Kan., and 
Robert White Jr.; Burlington, Iowa. 


N.E.A. Stresses Patriotism 

At its summer meeting in Milwaukee 
the National Education Association re- 
solved to advocate a state of national 
preparedness, pointing out that “the ul- 
timate line of national defense is to be 
found in the loyalty, intelligence, health, 
technical skill, self-discipline and char- 
acter of the citizens and not in regi- 
mentation of youth characteristic of to- 
talitarian nations.” 

The whole convention had a patriotic 
flavor and numerous other resolutions 
were passed regarding subversive propa- 
ganda and academic freedom. About 
propaganda, the resolutions said: “The 
association strongly condemns subver- 
sive propaganda which seeks to under- 
mine our democratic ideals. Schools 
should continue to turn the searchlight 
of truth on alien ideologies so that 
Americans may know wherein democ- 
racy is superior.” 

A restatement of the association’s 
stand on academic freedom is to be 
made in the 1941 convention. The con- 
fusion of academic freedom with the op- 
portunity to spread unAmerican doc- 
trines has been given much study by 
the Colorado Education Association, 
which sponsored a platform to be sub- 
mitted to the convention, as follows: 

“The exercise of the principle of aca- 
demic freedom requires that the teacher 
in an American public school be a 
staunch supporter of the democratic form 
of government. It obligates him to ex- 
plore and advocate more desirable pro- 
cedures in the operation of our demo- 
cratic process but it does not give him 
a license to advocate another form of 
government as more desirable than that 
of the United States.” 

The report of the committee on in- 
ternational relations urged that empha- 
sis be placed on similarities rather than 
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Cut Costs 


Simplify Waste Handling 


Attractive, durable—practical 


for School and Colleges. 


These smart baskets come in 
sizes and shapes suitable for 
classrooms, dormitories, 
offices, washrooms, etc. 
Hand-made of hard vulcanized 
fibre, they are practically 
indestructible, guaranteed 
5 years, do not crack, splinter 
orrust. No charge for simple 
identification marks - school 
or college letters applied in 
colors at small cost. 





Write for special school discount 


list and illustrated folder. 





NATIONAL VULCANIZED FIBRE CO. — 


DELAWARE 


WILMINGTON 














Ordinary All-Purpose Shades Can Not Do 


QQ2 These Things EpficientQy 


Admit proper 


Shut out glare . 
amount of sunlight for classroom study 
and activities ° Spread light to 
every part of classroom ¢ Protect 
save sight ¢ Operate 
. without flapping, 

Withstand school 
abuse ¢ Provide overhead ventila- 
tion and top-of-window light ¢ Re- 


pupils’ eyes... 
easily, quietly . . 


jerks, squeaks ¢ 





main locked in exact position wanted 

Launder, 
Adjustable 
covering only 


¢ Beautify classrooms ¢ 
dry-clean, brush off ° 

- top and bottom .. . 
area of window where excessive light 
comes in ¢® Demount instantly for 
cleaning and window washing ¢ Re- 


duce shade maintenance costs ¢ Save 





money now and in the long run. 








Draper Sight-Saving School 
Shades do all these jobs effi- 
ciently . . . and more besides. 


LUTHER 0. DRAPER SHADE COMPANY 


Dept. NS 8 Spiceland, Indiana 


Ask about Draper Darkening Shades 
for Visual Education Rooms. 
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The Kind of Bookkeeping 
That Every Student Needs .... 


a GENERAL 
_h ECORD 


by 


Dalrymple and Heiges 





Reduce Failures—Cut School Costs 
An easy approach and simplified treatment throughout 
increase interest, reduce failures, and thus cut administra- 
tive costs. 
One Year—Grades 9, 10, or 11 
This is a one-year nonvocational course that can be 
mastered and enjoyed by all students. Contains functional 
arithmetic and systematic record keeping. 
Nontechnical—Nonvocational 
Based on everyday activities, this easy course culminates 
in a usable knowledge of bookkeeping principles. 


Correspondence Invited 


The Greggs Publishing Company 


New York - 
Toronto - 


San Francisco -_ Boston 


Sydney 


Chicago - 
London - 





















to your 
own satisfaction 
the superiority of 


ROYAL 
FOLDING CHAIRS 


1. MOST COMFORTABLE. 

2. STRONGEST—all models guar- 
anteed. 

3. NEAT APPEARING—REFINED. 

4. LIGHT WEIGHT — EASY TO 
HANDLE. 

5. SAFEST TO USE — NON-TIP- 

6 


PING. 
. MOST ECONOMICAL TO BUY 
—A folding chair for every need. 





For FREE 30 Day Trial 
First, mail coupon below for our 
new catalog. Select the chair you 
like. We'll ship it immediately— 
prepaid, 














ROYAL METAL MFG. COMPANY 


Dept. E-2, CHICAGO 


173 N. Michigan Ave., 
Ne Toronto 


w York Los ‘Angeles 














73 





on differences among people as the chief 
factor in promoting world good will. 

Teachers’ salaries should be based on 
professional and academic qualifications 
rather than on the grade level of the 
pupils, the committee on salaries ad- 
vocated. 

Major opportunities for collaboration 
between American schools and American 
business lie in more clearly defining the 
aims and objects of business education 
and establishing the requirements of 
business training, K. B. Elliott, vice 
president of the Studebaker Corpora- 
tion, told the delegates. Determining 


aptitudes and applying the results, per- 





fecting the processes of selection of em- 
ployes and studying the problem of the 
individual of ordinary ability were other 
points he stressed. 

Donald DuShane, Columbus, Ind., 
was named president. Vice presidents 
elected are: Wilhelmina F. Bertsch, To- 
peka, Kan.; Helen Bradley, Cincinnati; 
John W. Condie, Boise, Idaho; J. Carl 
Conner, Oklahoma City, Okla.; T. E. 
Dale, St. Joseph, Mo.; Sara H. Fahey, 
New York City; R. L. Hunt, New Mex- 
ico State College; Sara T. Muir, Lincoln, 
Neb.; Lester A. Rodes, South River, 


N. J.; B. C. B. Tighe, Fargo, N. D., and 
N. Elliott Willis, Winthrop, Mass. The 





when classroom floors are finished with Seal-O-San 


WHEREVER you find traffic-scarred 
floors, you also find a surface floor-finish 
that has failed. Under the abuse of traffic, 
the brittle, surface-finish cracks and breaks, 
exposing the wood cells beneath. Continu- 
ous pounding and scuffing crushes these 
empty cells .. . starts a trail of worn spots 
across the floor. 

A Penetrating Seal-O-San finish be- 
comes part of the wood. As the liquid pene- 
trates, it fills the empty cells, then hardens 


to form a protective seal against dirt, mois- 
ture, or wear. Because this seal extends be- 
low the surface of a Seal-O-San floor, you 
never see traffic lanes. 

Remember that worn, unsightly floors 
are a black mark against the man responsi- 
ble for their care. So investigate Penetrat- 
ing Seal-O-San today. Its outstanding 
qualities of beauty, economy, and dura- 
bility will prove to be exactly what you 
need for your school floors. 


Te WUNTINGTON <=> LABORATORIES he 


a HUNTINGTON. INDIANA 


ToReNTO 











treasurer is B. F. Stanton, Alliance, 
Ohio. 


Recreation Congress 


The place of recreation under present 
world conditions is to be the general 
theme of the twenty-fifth National Rec- 
reation Congress to be held in Cleve- 
land, Septémber 30 to October 4. 

Between 40 and 50 meetings dealing 
with a wide variety of topics in recrea- 
tion are being arranged for the con- 
gress which will bring together some 
1500 delegates from all parts of the 
country. T. E. Rivers, National Recrea- 
tion Association, 315 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City, will supply further 


details. 


Tulsa’s Summer Conferences 


The second of a series of annual sum- 
mer conferences on education, started by 
Dr. H. W. Gowais, superintendent of 
schools, was held in Tulsa, Okla., during 
June. The conference subjects are se- 
lected because of their relation to the 
problems of the local schools and those 
of near-by communities. 

Educational leaders participating in the 
conference were: Dr. Paul R. Mort, Co- 
lumbia University; Dr. William E. Blatz, 
University of Toronto; H. H. Giles, Ohio 
State University; Dr. Paul McKeen, Col- 
orado State College of Education; Dr. 
J. B. Nash, New York University, and 
Dr. E. G. Williamson, University of Min- 
nesota. 


Criticizes Technical Education 

Criticizing weaknesses in the system of 
technical education, Dr. Willis H. Car- 
rier, chairman of the board, Carrier Cor- 
poration, Syracuse, N. Y., told members 
of the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers recently in Milwaukee that the 
system tends to stifle logical thinking and 
creative imagination. 

The trend toward specialization in un- 
der-graduate courses and the lack of 
proper standards of selection of students 
to be admitted to engineering courses 
were among five points of criticism listed 
by Doctor Carrier. He also hit examina- 
tions and grading, “which are not the 
true test of student ability desired by the 
employer”; failure to develop in the stu- 
dent the habit of thorough understand- 
ing of subject matter and processes, and 
insufficient emphasis placed on develop- 
ment of student personality. 


Unite for Democracy 


Eminent men in the fields of educa- 
tion, philosophy, science and theology 
will assemble to discuss common inter- 
ests at the Conference of Science, Phi- 
losophy and Religion in Their Relation 
to the Democratic Way of Life, Septem- 
ber 9 to 11, at the Jewish Theological 
Seminary of America, New York City. 
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RUBBER 
CUSHION SLIDES 


_ protect Floors 
ise « suide EastlY a 
End Nots 


AN ECONOMICAL NECESSITY FOR 
SCHOOL CHAIRS, DESKS AND TABLES 


Bassick Rubber Cushion Slides are now made with 
a heavier gauge and harder steel base... the 
highest quality cushion slide available. There are 
sizes and types for all furniture, wood or metal. 
Write for free samples. 


The World’s Largest Manufacturers of Casters and Floor Protection Equipment 


THE BASSICK COMPANY - BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 
Canadian Factory: STEWART-WARNER-ALEMITE CORPORATION | 
OF CANADA, LTD., BELLEVILLE, ONTARIO — 


Le 








Sold COMFORT...QUALITY 


at LOWER Cost. 
WEM ALL in £ 






you GET T 























80-F 


t high qual 
in the lower 
it would 
find 4 
able to 


chair compar 

r Series 
Comfortable. one 
yet easy to handle, us 
meets with — 
success nego 

Investigate and co 
pare it today: 


1940 catalog 


of Auditoria 


Furniture. Sent free- 


NORCOR MANUFACTURING CO. 


GREEN BAY . WISCONSIN 
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Lessons that LIVE are easy to LEARN! 


















The RCA 16 mm. Sound 
Film Projector is easy to op- 
erate, easy toclean and adjust, 
easy to carry. Threading line 
cast on projection block 
greatly simplifies threading. 
This Projector also offers 
simple and swift motor re- 
wind of all size reels. Input 
jack for microphone or Vic- 
trola Attachment. In all, it’s 
better 16 ways—and is priced 
with the lowest. For full de- 
tails mail coupon. 


RCA 16 mm. Sound Film Projector 


@ Get an RCA 16mm. Sound 
Film Projector for your 
school. Let it help you with 
your work. You'll discover 
new eagerness in your pupils 
from the very start! It lends 
fresh sparkle to every picture 
with its better, more bril- 
liant projection. 10% to 20% 
greater screen illumination 


is provided by a specially 


injects vibrant life into lessons with 


Faw Sound! 


designed optical system and 
large objective lens. 

With this new unit the 
sound, too, takes on new zest. 
For this Projector has film 
take-up equalizer—plus excel- 
lent electrodynamic speaker. 


Trademarks “RCA Victor,”’ ““Victrola”’ 
Reg.U.S. Pat. Off.by RCA Mfg.Co., Inc. 
Modern schools stay modern with RCA 
Radio Tubes in their sound equipment 





Write for — pees School 


BETTER 16 WAYS! 


1. Better sound reproduction e 2. Better, more brilliant projec- 
tion e 3. Better, simpler threading e 4. Better and more efficient 
cooling e 5. Better reel take-up and rewind e 6. Better equaliza- 
tion e 7. Better operating ease e 8. Better input performance 
9. Better reproduction e 10. Better framing e 11. Better tone 
12. Better accessibility e 13. Better versatility e 14. Better lubri- 
cation e 15. Better lamp service 
e 16. Better portability. 





Educational p 
RCA Mfg. Co 





Mati 





16 mm. Sound Film Pro- 


jector 
Name 
Schoo] 
Address 
City 


AUDIO VISUAL SERVICE 


State 


Educational Department O1 
should like a demonstration 


RCA Manufacturing Co., Inc., Camden, N. J 
A Service of the Radio Corporation of America 








ept., (N-8) 
Inc., 
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lease send me Complete infor- 
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Filmosound 
Academy” 
Like all Filmosounds, 
now incorporates new 
Safe-lock Sprockets? 
and constant-tension 4 
take-up.Whether you 
must serve large, 
medium, or smal! au- 
jences, with sound 
or silent film, there's 
just the right ro- 
lector in the Belt 
Jowell line, preci- 
sion-built by the makers of Hollywood's 
professional movie equipment, 


New Bell & Howell SAFE-LOCK Sprockets 
Prevent the Cause of Film Damage i 


Now, with a new, improved Filmosound, 
operation can be delegated with complete 
assurance that film won’t be damaged. 
For the new SAFE-LOCK Sprockets can’t 
be threaded other than correctly! Incor- 
rect procedure leaves the film outside the 
guard, out of cortact with the sprocket 
teeth, where it can’t be torn. And once 
film is correctly threaded, it can’t jump 
the track. Thus Bell & Howell engineers 
have positively eliminated errors in 
threading—the last cause of film damage. 


HOW SAFE-LOCK SPROCKETS WORK 





plnos oul id 


mm, 








4 \ 
1. Put film approxi- 2. Flip the guard. 3. Release guard. 


mately in place on Film drops, engages Film can’t get off 
Safe-lock Sprocket. sprocket teeth. sprocket teeth. 


NEW FILM TAKE-UP 
further simplifies operation 


A new, self-compensating, constant-tension take- 
up further simplifies Filmosound operation, 
further protects film. Regardless of the size of 
the reel or how much film is on it, this new 
take-up automatically maintains exactly the 
proper pull. And it rewinds without twisting 
or other handling of belts. 


A B&H Visual Education Specialist Is Near You 





B&H Visual Education Specialists, distrib- 
uted as mapped, are fully informed, capable, 
ready to help you solve any school motion 
picture problem. This staff is but one expres- 
sion of Bell & Howell's complete service to 
schools, which also includes renting and sell- 
ing of films and supplying cameras and acces- 
sories as well as projectors. 


Use coupon for specialist’s service, for information 
pe scceecesessssesssasassasy 
BELL & HOWELL COMPANY 

1855 Larchmont Ave., Chicago, III. 


Please have your nearest Visual Education 
Specialist call to help me with this problem: 
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PRECISION-MADE BY 


BELL & HOWELL 











VISUAL EDUCATION 


Clinic on School-Made Films 
Tentative plans have been made for a 

production clinic on school-made films at 

Ohio State University, November 19 to 





m@ 20. Write to the Bureau of Educational 


Research at Ohio State University for a 
program. 


Movies to Supplement Broadcasts 

A tieup of audio-visual education facil- 
ities has been arranged by Sterling 
Fisher, C.B.S. director of education, for 
the American School of the Air pro- 
grams, beginning next fall. 

The American Film Center is select- 
ing educational 16 mm. and 35 mm. 
movies, many with sound, that picture 
the daily program material on the Ameri- 
can School of the Air. During the com- 
ing school year, the film center will act 
as a clearing house through which 
schools may obtain these pictures. Some 
pictures will be lent without charge and 
other films will be rented at cost. 

To facilitate ordering, the film center 
has arranged with the American Library 
Association to have member libraries re- 
ceive school requests. All films suggested 
by the center are to be listed in the 
teachers’ manual which C.B.S. distributes 
without cost to teachers. A.L.A. libraries 
each week will display on special shelves 
books recommended for supplementary 
reading on the broadcast topics. 


Film Releases 


Harvest—This film, the Marcel Pagnol 
saga of a French peasant’s life, which 
was awarded first prize by the New 
York Film Critic’s Circle as the “best 
foreign film of 1939” will be available 
shortly. French dialogue is accom- 
panied by English subtitles. 16 mm. 
French Films Import Co., Inc., 35 
West Forty-Fifth Street, New York 
City. 

Bicycling With Complete Safety—This 
motion picture makes a strong appeal 
for carefulness in riding bicycles on the 
streets and highways. It shows safe 
and unsafe ways of riding and gives 
the correct technics of signaling, the 
use of the horn, riding on the right 
side of the street, the importance of 
obeying traffic lights, using lights for 
riding at night and keeping the 
bicycles in proper repair. 1 reel. 16 
mm., sound. Loaned without charge 
to schools except for transportation. 
Films of Commerce Company, Inc., 21 
West Forty-Sixth Street, New York 
City. 

Health Film Series—Five films produced 
by Dr. David Bennett Hill, Salem, 











Ore.: “Before the Baby Comes,” “The 
First Year,” “The Child Grows Up,” 
“Life of a Healthy Child” and “Road 
to Health and Happiness.” The first 
two films in the series are most useful 
to adults, young adults, doctors, den 
tists, nurses and public health workers. 
The third is of special interest to all 
who deal with children’s health and 
education in nursery school, kindergar- 
ten and lower primary grade age. The 
fourth is intended for elementary class- 
room use; the fifth, for the junior and 
senior high school pupils. Each reel is 
complete and requires 15 minutes for 
silent showing and 11 minutes for 
sound. 8 and 16 mm., silent. 16 mm., 
sound. For rental or for purchase. 
Bell & Howell Company, 1801 Larch- 
mont Avenue, Chicago. 





Films in Review | 


THE BOONE TRAIL. 16 mm., silent. 
400 feet; 1 reel; 14 minutes. Eastman 
Teaching Films, Inc. Subjects: H1s- 
tory, geography, reading. Grades 5 
to 8. Rating: C. 

A film showing the geography, life 
and customs of that part of the Appa- 
lachian Mountain region explored by 
Daniel Boone on his trip to Kentucky. It 
shows some excellent scenes of native 
life, including fox hunting in Virginia, 
live stock raising, cutting and sawing 
logs, tobacco and hemp farming and 
dairying. Views of mountaineer homes, 
with the natives busily engaged in weav- 
ing, basketry and pottery making, ex- 
plain the conditions under which these 
people live. 

At times the film seems to lack con- 
tinuity of thought. There is a noticeable 
deficiency in the number of subtitles and 
explanatory material. The maps shown 
are confusing and other parts of the film 
could be removed without detracting 
from its value. Careful groundwork 
would have to be laid before this film 
could be used profitably. A great deal of 
the material could be equally well shown 
by means of slides—Reviewed by Ratpu 
U. SwisHER. 

BABY BEAVERS. 16 mm., silent. 200 
feet; "4 reel; 7 minutes. Eastman 
Teaching Films, Inc. Subject: Nature 
study or to motivate story writing. 
Grades | to 4. Rating: B--. 

This film shows a number of baby 
beavers as they swim about the pond 
playing with their mother. The baby 
beavers try to climb onto their mother’s 
back and those that succeed are taken for 
a ride. The others are left alone to swim 
about the pond. They comb their fur 
with their paws and play in the sunshine, 
also in the water near by. It shows some 
of the more adventurous ones trying to 
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IDEAL 
SEATING 


installations every- 
where attest to their 
comfort, modern design, 
careful engineering, su- 
perior construction, cor- 
rect posture and inbred 
quality. Ideal Chairs 
have recently been in- 
stalled in 





da 


De Pere High School, De Pere, Wisconsin 

High School Auditorium, Midland, Michigan 

Old Fort School Building. Old Fort. Ohio 

Daniel Webster School, Logansport, Indiana 
Maumee High School, Maumee, Ohio 

School Auditorium, Lyons, Ohio 

Alisal School, Salinas, California 

University of Wyoming. Laramie, Wyoming 
Carroll Township School, Oak Harbor, Ohio 

San Francisco Public Schools 

Cornell College, Mt. Vernon, Iowa 

High School, Tomah, Wisconsin 

Patterson Union High School, Patterson, California 
Gym Auditorium, Stephen, Minnesota 

Picadome School, Lexington, Kentucky 

Holston Valley School, Sullivan County, Tennessee 


Shown above is the Ideal Challenger, one of the three dis- 
tinctive and differently priced lines of chairs comprising the 
new Streamliner group. Write for free catalog describing 
exclusive features. 


IDEAL SEATING CO. Grand Rapids, Michigan 











FINEST. . for # 
Every Purpose F 


TOILET TISSUES 


——— Craftsmen in the art 
. " of fine paper-making 


for 60 years. 


Distributed by Reli- 
able Paper Merchants 
everywhere. 


Made by 
VICTORIA 
PAPER MILLS 
COMPANY 
Founded 1880. 


ort 


FULTON, NEW YORK 








Reg. U.S. Pat. Off.) 


SCREENS 


CHALLENGER 
SCREEN — Compact, 
light in weight, easily 
carried, the Challenger 
ean be set up anywhere 
in 15 seconds. Its port- 
ability reduces the number of hanging screens 
required for classroom work. It is the only 
screen to have square tubing in the center 
support of the tripod to keep the entire screen 


surface in perfect alignment. 12 sizes from 30” 
x 40” to 70” x 94” inclusive from $12.50* up. 


DA-LITE 
ELECTROL 
—Long- 
lived econ- 
omy and 
convenient 
operation 
are impor- 
tant reasons 
why this 
electrically 
operated 
screen is be- 
coming so popular for large classrooms and 
auditoriums. Finger-tip control: Just touch a 
button at conveniently located switch to unroll 
or reroll screen. Easily Installed. The case, 
housing the screen and motor drive, is a com- 
plete unit. It can be hung 
from wall or ceiling by 
hangers, which are pro- 
vided, or it can be recesscd 
in the ceiling. 








For more complete information on the 
above and other Da-Lite screens, write 
for the 48 page Da-Lite cat.dog! 


*Slightly higher on Pacific Coast. 


DA-LITE SCREEN COMPANY, INC. 


Dept. 8-TNS, 2723 No. Crawford Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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E Da-Lite Screen Co., Inc. 
y Dept. 8TNS NAME. Title 
= 2723 N. Crawford Ave. 
E Chicage, Ill. Street 
Please send your 48- 
: page data book on 


screens, City ; a 








THE PRICE TAG 


YOU CAN GET 


BARGAINS 
LIKE THIS 
IN FLOOR 
TREATMENTS 





$12.95 for a classy suit of clothes! A super- 
colossal bargain . . . until the first bit of 
rain proves otherwise. You can get “bar- 
gains” like this in floor treatments, too ... 
but how quickly they fold up under the 
punishment of thousands of scuffing feet! 
Take the case of the building superinten- 
dent" in Seattle. Here’s what he reports: 


“The nationally known floor wax 
which we formerly used cost consid- 
erably less per gallon than Car-Na-Lac 
. .. but half the number of Car-Na-Lac 
applications now keep our floors in 
better condition with a net saving of 
13% per month in material costs. To 
this must be added the 50% labor sav- 
ing that also results from halving the 
number of applications.” 





All of which simply goes to prove that the 
best is usually cheapest in the long run. 
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FREE BOOK! 


Not mere sales propa- 
ganda ... but a handy 
book of practical ‘’do’s” 
and “don'ts” by floor 
maintenance experts. 
Write for copy today. No 
obligation involved. 


Free Demonstration On Your Own Floors 


CONTINENTAL CAR-NA-VAR CORP. 


1587 E. National Ave., Brazil, Ind. 





climb over the dam. Those that succeed 
swim away, while the others stay behind 
and rest or swim. The film stresses the 
beaver as a water animal and shows 
clearly the type of place in which a 
beaver is found. 

The photography in this film is good, 
the motion utility is high. It should 
prove an interesting film for lower grade 
children—Reviewed by Wiuam O. 
MayRroseE. 

Norte: The foregoing films were re- 
viewed by a Committee on Evaluation, 
functioning at the University of Michi- 
gan. The rating system used in the eval- 
uations was on a three point basis: A in- 
dicates that the film is particularly well 
adjusted to classroom use; B signifies that 
the film is good but has minor defects; 
C indicates that the film would need 
careful preparation if pupils are to bene- 
fit from it. 





RADIO 


Change of Broadcast Time 

Musical Americana, N.B.C. network 
program, has moved into a new time 
spot on the air waves. The program is 
now broadcast at 9 p. m. (E.D.S.T.) each 
Tuesday over the blue network. The 
program will be rebroadcast to the moun- 
tain and west coast states at a later hour. 





Radio Drama Recordings 

Disk recordings of 12 selected Caval- 
cade of America broadcasts will be of- 
fered this fall to schools through the 
Association of School Film Libraries. 
These disks will be for sale in two sizes: 
16 inch records to be played only on 
playblacks, which operate at 33 1/3 
r.p.m., and 12 inch records to be played 
on ordinary phonographs or playbacks, 
which operate at 78 r.p.m. 


INSTRUCTION 


School for Custodians 

Forty-five engineers and custodians 
from public and parochial schools in 
Minnesota and near-by states attended 








_ the annual five day summer school for 


custodial workers, June 10 to 14, at the 


| University of Minnesota. Principal visit- 


ing speaker for the course was K. P. 


| Grabarkiewicz, assistant superintendent 


of plant, Columbia University. N. H. 


| McRae of Macalester College, St. Paul, 


was another visiting speaker. 

“Fire Prevention,” “The Public Health 
and the Public Schools” and “First Aid 
and Accident Prevention” were among 
the topics of special addresses. 

General lessons came under the heads 
of plumbing and building, showers and 
toilet rooms, boiler feed water testing, 


| testing and selection of supplies, sweep- 


ing, personnel selection, swimming pools, 
floor maintenance and efficient use of 
equipment. 

Schools that have sent their custodians 
and engineers to short courses such as 
are given each year at Minnesota have 
been able to show a remarkably fine per- 
centage of savings in cleaning supplies 
and electric bills, according to T. A. H. 
Teeter, director of summer sessions. The 
classes also make for the greater all- 
round efficiency of the janitorial staff 
and improve the relations between jani- 
tors and teachers, pupils and public. 


School for Industrial Teachers 
A group of college and high school 


instructors who teach industrial arts is 
doing postgraduate study this summer in 
the Rouge plant of the Ford Motor Com- 
pany, Dearborn, Mich. Their subjects are 
the subjects they teach in their own 
schools. ‘ 

The instructors are nominally attached 
to the Henry Ford Trade School, in 
which the most advanced machine tools 
and other industrial equipment are de- 
voted to educational uses. Classes range 
from the ore docks to one of the 14 labo- 
ratories or from the foundry to the final 
assembly line. 


N.Y.A. Allocates Funds 


Allocation of $67,884,000 among 48 
states, New York City and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia for operation of the 
N.Y.A. out-of-school work program for 
the fiscal year, July 1, 1940, to June 
30, 1941, has been announced. 

These allotments make possible em- 
ployment of needy young men and 
women between the ages of 18 and 24, 
inclusive, on publicly co-sponsored proj- 
ects designed to provide youth with 
work experience and basic training. 

The National Youth Administration 
is preparing to expand its work training 
program in the fields of shop and pro- 
duction workers to provide 450,000 or 
more young men and women with basic 
mechanical training, N.Y.A. Adminis- 
trator Aubrey Williams recently an- 
nounced. 

The results of a recent occupational 
survey of N.Y.A. employment showed 
90,067 youth employed in 43 different 
industrial occupations and 32,475 pro- 
duction workers employed in operations 
ranging from sewing and canning to 
quarry work and woodcutting. Mr. Wil- 
liams said he was moving immediately 
to shift as many N.Y.A. workers as 
possible into mechanical projects. 

Philip S. Van Wyck of Minneapolis 
was appointed recently as special con- 
sultant on mechanical and_ technical 
training in the Washington office. He 
has been head of the machine, mechan- 
ical drafting, auto and welding depart- 
ment of Dunwoody Institute, Minneapo- 
lis, for fifteen years. 
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simplification program originally became tember 20, as a part of the program 
ADMINISTRATION effective in 1930 and was reafirmed in marking the observance of the two hun- 
1931, 1933 and 1936. It established the dredth anniversary of the university s 
National Emergency Committee color finish known as “school furniture founding. Membership in the confer- 

A committee on national emergencies brown” for desks, seats, chairs, tables, ence will be by application and : open 
and the college’s adjustment to them has library and laboratory furniture, filing to members of the staffs of invited insti- 
been set up by Dr. John B. Magee, cabinets, bookcases and other stock va- tutions and organizations. 











president of Cornell College, Mount Ver- rieties of wooden school furniture. The program will consist of errr 
non, Iowa. The “advisory council” will and papers by a group of distinguishec 
be made up of members from trustees scholars and leaders in the various fields 
faculty and student body : ANNIVERSARIES of science and thought. In the field of 

“No alarmist measure is this setting : . the humanities the symposiums are 
up of an emergency committee,” said Pennsylvania Bicentennial planned to bring out the continuity of 
President Magee. “Our alarm is heed A bicentennial conference will be held culture. Each paper is on a topic upon 


suffering taking place in Europe but, like by the University of Pennsylvania, be- which the speaker's published writings 
educated people, we want to approach ginning September 16 and ending Sep- and researches give him right to speak. 
each phase of the issue without hysteria.” 


Retain Standard Brown 
The U. S. Department of Commerce 


has announced that the existing recom- 
mendation for the color for school furni- 
ture under the adoption of the simplified 
practices recommendation has again been 
reafirmed without change by the stand- 
ing committee of the industry. This 





Coming Meetings 


Aug. 19-23—American Federation of Teachers, Buf- 
falo, N. Y. 

Sept. 30-Oct. 4—National Recreation Congress, 
Cleveland. 

Oct. 9-12—National Council on Schoolhouse Con- 
struction, Chicago. 

Oct. 10-12—Utah Education Association, Salt Lake 
City. 

Oct. 14-18—National Association of Public School 
Business Officials, Detroit. 

Oct. 17-19—Wyoming Education Association, Cas- 
per. 

Oct. 20-24—American Dietetic Association, Penn- 
sylvania Hotel, New York City. 

Oct. 23-25—North Dakota Education Association, 
Grand Forks. 


Oct. 24-25—Minnesota Education Association, St. 
Paul. 


s 
Oct. 24-26—Colorado Education Association, Den- G W h ro t 
ver, Pueblo and Grand Junction. roup as IX ures 
Oct. 25-26—Maryland State Teachers Association, 
Baltimore. 


Nov. |-2—Kansas State Teachers Association, To- ideal at Entrance to Lunch Room 


peka, Salina, Hays, Garden City, Wichita and 





Parsons. 
Nov. — State Teachers Association, Kan- Handy washing facilities at or near the lunch room entrance encourages 
sas ity. 
Nov. 6-8—Wast Virginia State Education Associa- cleanliness. Hundreds of schools and institutions, large and small, are 
tion, Huntington. _ , . 
Mev. RO—Ashaness Gdecaiien Accociatten. title equipped with group type wash fixtures such as Bradley W ashfountains 
Rock. which provide clean, sanitary running water for each person from a 
Nov. 7-9—Conference of Food Service Directors, P ° ‘ * 
Detroit. central sprayhead. No chance of contamination since the bowl is 
Nov. 7-9—lowa State Teachers Association, Des ° 

Moines. self-flushing. 
Nov. 7-%—Arizona Education Association, Tucson. One Washfountain while serving 10 simultaneously, requires no more 
Nov. 8-ll—New Jersey State Teachers Association. PN - P ° installati d 
Nov. |1-13—National Association of Public Schoo! piping connections than a single-person basin, reducing installation an 

Boards, Chicago. . i For furth 

| ' nsumed is 70% less . . . For further 

Nov. 15-I6—Idaho Education Association, Boise. maintenance expenses. Water consu 
Nov. 17-20—Louisiana Teachers Association, Mon- information on modern group type wash fixtures, Wate Gor Whettoated 


Nov. 21-23—Texas State Teachers Association, Fort write for illustrated Catalog 937. BRADLEY WASH- persion, 
Worth, ; * ahs . Mi k Washroom Fixtures 
Nov. 24-27—South Dakota Education Association, FOUNTAIN CO., 2207 W. Michigan St., Milwaukee, 


Aberdeen. Wisconsin. 
Nov. 25-26—House of Delegates, New York State 
Teachers Association, Syracuse. 


Dec. 13-15—State Directors of Vocational Educa- 
tion, San Francisco. 

Dec. 16-18—American Vocational Association, San A 
Francisco. 


Feb. 22-27, 1941—American Association of School 


ceaatcmineaes *“" WASHFOUNTAINS:® 
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NAMES IN NEWS 


City Superintendents 

Mayor Cares Priest, who is com- 
pleting fourteen years as superintendent 
of schools, Carson City, Nev., has been 
reelected for another four year term. 
Major Priest is president of the Nevada 
Education Association and was a former 
vice president of the N.E.A. (1931-32). 
He served for seven years as deputy state 
superintendent of public instruction in 
Nevada immediately following — the 
World War. 

Dr. Freperick J. Morritt, superin- 
tendent of schools, Hamburg, N. Y., and 
author of the “Chalk Dust” feature ap- 
pearing in The Nartion’s Scuoots, has 
accepted the post of director of public 
relations for the New York State Teach- 
ers Association. 

Dr. H. M. Cornine, formerly superin- 
tendent at Colorado Springs, Colo., has 
accepted the superintendency at Omaha, 
Neb., succeeding Homer W. ANDERSON. 

Dr. C. L. Crawrorp, former assistant 
superintendent, Muskegon, Mich., has 
been elected superintendent at Council 
Bluffs, Iowa, succeeding Joun A. True. 

Herotp C. Hunt, superintendent at 
New Rochelle, N. Y., has resigned to be- 
come superintendent at Kansas City, Mo. 
He succeeds Georce MELCHER, superin- 








tendent since 1928, who is retiring at the 
age of 71 years. Doctor Hunt was super- 
intendent at Kalamazoo, Mich., from 
1934 to 1937, and is a member of The 
Nation’s ScHoots consultants’ staff. 

Dr. Zep L. Foy, high school principal, 
Boise, Idaho, for the last eleven years, 
has been elected superintendent at Boise. 
He succeeds W. D. Vincent, who re- 
signed recently. 

Jorpjan Larson, superintendent at 
Ames, Iowa, for five years, has accepted 
the superintendency at Dubuque, Iowa, 
succeeding E. C. Curve, who resigned to 
go to Colorado Springs, Colo. 

J. CHEsteR Cocuran left his post as as- 
sistant superintendent of schools, San 
Antonio, Tex., upon expiration of his 
contract on June 30. He plans to com- 
plete a survey begun sometime ago of 
what high school graduates do after 
leaving school. 

Dr. Extras LieperMan, principal of 
Thomas Jefferson High School, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., has taken office as associate 
superintendent of schools. 

J. Marton NewMan, superintendent at 
Cherry Valley, Ark., has been reelected 
for his thirteenth consecutive term. 

Vircit H. Barker, who at present is 
engaged in research work at Teachers 
College, Columbia University, has been 
chosen superintendent at Stratford, Conn. 
He will succeed E. Warp IRELAND, who 





resigned after fourteen years of service 
at Stratford. 

Roy CHAMBERLAIN, superintendent at 
Palo, Mich., has been appointed superin- 
tendent at Six Lakes, Mich. 

C. C. Ispery, Jr., superintendent of 
schools at Blooming Grove, Tex., has 
been elected superintendent at Ennis, 
Tex. 

Bryan Dickson, superintendent of 
schools at Marshall, Tex., has been elected 
superintendent at San Angelo, Tex. 


Principals 

J. F. Bateman, principal of Paschal 
High School, Fort Worth, Tex., has been 
assigned to a public school administrative 
ofice at Fort Worth for the coming 
year. His successor at Paschal High 
School will be O. D. Wyatt, principal 
of North Side High School, Fort Worth. 
ErNEsT SELLARs, vice principal of River- 
side Junior and Senior High School, has 
been appointed principal of North Side 
High School, and R. G. Witkerson, 
teacher at Riverside, has been named the 
vice principal at Riverside High School. 

Tuomas J. Hoimes, assistant principal 
of Eastern High School, Washington, 
D. C., has been appointed principal of 
the new Calvin Coolidge High School in 
that city. 

R. L. Harris, principal of Butler High 
School, Butler, Ala., has accepted the 
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Tennant Maintenance will keep floors in fine condi- 
tion even under such hard treatment as received in 
print shops. Players and coaches find gymnasium 
floors ideal when Tennant Treated. 


You can see Tennant Maintained floors in your 
locality. Our field representative will gladly make 
an inspection of your floors w thout obligation on 
your part and will recommend the proper treatment 
and maintenance for your particular requirements. 


Write Today for Information 


Increase the Need for 


THE TENNANT SYSTEM wcnrixtnce 


When your floors are maintained by the Tennant 
System, you are assured of utmost sanitation and 
floors that will outlast the building. 


Established 1870 


Pat. applied for 


G. H. Tennant Co. 
2534 Second St., No. 
Minneapolis, Minn 
Send me furthur infor- 
motion on Tennant- 


OF FLOOR 





Print shop, Menasha High School, Menasha, Wis. 
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principalship of the high school at Car- 
rollton, Ala. 

Rupert A. Nock, principal of the 
Marshfield High School, Marshfield, 
Mass., has been chosen to succeed JosEPH 
A. Ewart as principal of the Newbury- 
port High School, Newburyport, Mass. 

Davip Wricut has been elected prin- 
cipal of the Union Grove High School, 
Statesville, N. C., succeeding H. C. 
LITTLE. 

Epwarp H. LaFrancut, for the last 
three years principal of the Santa Rosa 
Junior High School, Santa Rosa, Calif., 
has accepted the principalship of the St. 
Helena High School, St. Helena, Calif. 

Epwarp J. Firzceracp recently was re- 
appointed principal of Bristol 
High School, Bristol, R. I. 

WeENDELL C. Hick.n, principal of the 
high school at Anacortes, Wash., has 
been chosen principal of the high school 
at Auburn, Wash. 

H. McKee Anprus, head of the indus- 
trial arts department of Lovenberg Junior 
High School, Galveston, Tex., recently 
was appointed principal of Rosenberg 
School, Galveston, to succeed W. D. 
STEARNS. 


Senior 


3yRON ENGLAND was named principal 
of Ball High School, Galveston, Tex., 
to succeed W. A. James. He is at pres- 
ent principal of the high school at Abi- 
lene, Tex. James W. WIsEHEART was ap- 
pointed principal of Brewer W. Key 
School to succeed James M. FEenDLEY. 

Paut A. Reumus, high school prin- 
cipal at Grosse Pointe, Mich., has been 
appointed principal of Lakewood High 
School, Lakewood, Ohio. He will suc- 
ceed Jonn C. Mitcuett, principal since 
1928, who will remain in the school 
system as a special assistant on the super- 
intendent’s staff for research in second- 
ary education. Samvuet S. Dickey, prin- 
cipal of Harding Junior High School, 
Lakewood, for twelve years, was pro- 
moted to the post of assistant superin- 
tendent in charge of business affairs by 
the board. 

Spencer W. Ravet, supervising prin- 
cipal of Haverling High School, Hav- 
erling, N. Y., has been appointed prin- 
cipal of Hamburg Junior High School, 
Hamburg, N. Y. 

A. W. Wicknam, principal of the 
Centerport School, Centerport, N. Y., re- 
cently was elected president of the Suf- 
folk County Schoolmen’s Council. 

Rosert Hempet, 28, of North Brad- 
dock, Pa., has been named principal of 
the Hartman Junior High School, North 
Braddock, Pa. 

JosepH R. Kieckner, who for the last 
eleven years has taught mathematics in 
the Moorestown Junior High School, 
Moorestown, N. J., has been elected prin- 
cipal of the high school at Keyport, N. J. 

KatHarinE Gaur Rusk of Baltimore 
has been appointed principal of Chapel 
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Hill School, Waltham, Mass., to succeed 
Puitie E. Goopuvue. 


In the Colleges 


L. B. Eze.t, formerly of the extension 
division, Texas Technological College, 
has been appointed assistant professor of 
educational administration, University of 
Texas. 

Epwin Waccener, principal, Liberty 
School, Englewood, N. J., is now asso- 
ciate professor of education, Baylor Uni- 
versity, Waco, Tex. 

Joun W. Nason, 35, was named presi- 
dent of Swarthmore College, Swarth- 
more, Pa. to succeed Dr. Frank 
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AypELottE, who resigned to become di- 
rector of the Institute for Advanced 
Study at Princeton University. 

Tuomas Por Cooper, dean of the col- 
lege of agriculture, University of Ken- 
tucky, on July 1 became acting president 
of the university, succeeding Dr. Frank 
L. McVey, who is retiring. 

Dr. Ropert FRANKLIN Poote recently 
became president of Clemson College, 
Clemson, S. C. 

Ermo H. Scott, 33, assistant principal 
of the Eastern State Normal School, Cas- 
tine, Me., has been named principal of 
the Castleton State Normal School at 
Castleton, Vt. 


@ NO PILASTERS 
@ NO HINGES OR BOLTS 
@ ADJUSTS ITSELF 

@ EASILY OPERATED 





Need more Rooms? How about 
that large gymnasium—auditgrium 
—or basement? . . . These large 
rooms can be used throughout the 
school day for a multitude of class- 
room purposes ... for they can 
be made into 2 rooms or more with 
sound” resistant UNIT FOLD 
WALLS—yet can be utilized for 
“\ their original purpose. No obstruc- 
tions—easily installed 
in old or new build- 
ings. Write for booklet 
today. 


50 years of Industrial and 
Institutional Door Manu- 
facture! 


Fairhurst Patent 


THE RICHMOND FIREPROOF DOOR CO. 





Richmond Fireproof 
Door Co. 
Richmond, Indiana 


Pat. applied for 


information 





Please send me further Street 
on “Unit- 
. 


RICHMOND, INDIANA 











Monroe H. Crark, head of the Eng- 
lish department, Gila Junior College, 
Thatcher, Ariz., for the last fifteen years, 
was named to succeed Dr. E. Epcar 
FULLER as president of the school. Doc- 
tor Fuller resigned to join the faculty of 
Harvard University. 

Ortro M. Lunp, superintendent of 
schools, Juneau County, Wisconsin, has 
been chosen principal of the Vernon 
County Normal School, Viroqua, Wis., 
to succeed J. H. WHeEELock, resigned. 

Mittarp H. Jencks, who retired in 
January as partner in the publishing firm 
of Ginn & Company, was recently ap 
pointed acting president of St. Lawrence 
University, Canton, N. Y. He will suc- 
ceed Dr. Laurens H. Seevye, retiring. 

LL. Warp McReyno ps, former dean of 
Defiance College, Defiance, Ohio, has 
been named dean of the junior college at 
Kokomo, Ind. 

ei: Ze Es 
president of Asbury College, Wilmore, 
Ky., has succeeded Dr. H. C. Morrison 
as president of the institution. 


JOHNSON, executive vice 


Miscellaneous 

Georce J. O’Brien, principal of 
West Junior High School, 
Providence, R. I., has been promoted to 
the post of supervisor in secondary 
schools. CHartes B. MacKay was ap- 
pointed a principal of junior high schools. 


George J. 








Tue Rev. Enpicotr Peasopy, head- 
master of Groton School, Groton, Mass., 
for fifty-six years, who has seen two of 
his boys become president of the United 
States, retired June 14. 

Joun W. Connie, Idaho state superin- 
tendent of public instruction, has been 
appointed state high school supervisor, 
succeeding Puiiuip Sou e, resigned. Mr. 
Condie will complete his present term as 
state superintendent, which expires Jan. 
1, 1941. 

Dr. Ernest E. Cote, legal counsel to 
the New York State Education Depart- 
ment, became the head of the state’s 
education system July 1, succeeding Dr. 
Frank P. Graves as commissioner of 
education. Doctor Graves after nineteen 
years in the position has retired. The 
regents named Doctor Cole for his 
“unequaled knowledge” of educational 
problems, although he will serve only 
one year before reaching the mandatory 
70 year retirement age limit. 

Dittarp Brown Lasseter of Atlanta, 
Ga., has been appointed deputy admin- 
istrator of the National Youth Admin- 
istration. 

Marion S. Core, for several years a 
teacher at Lincoln School, Providence, 
R. I., and recently associate principal 
and co-principal, will become head- 
mistress of the school next fall. Amy L. 
Puitips, who was named principal at 


the time of the retirement of Frances 
E. Wueecer in 1938, and who recently 
has been co-principal with Miss Cole, 
will be head of the junior high school 
and lower schools. 

Atva Z. ALLEN of Brookline, Mass., 
has been elected headmaster at Goffs- 
town, N. H., succeeding Stantey W. 
WRIGHT. 

Rev. Apotpu J. Baum, a teacher in the 
Roman Catholic High School, Phila- 
delphia, has been appointed rector of 
the new St. James High School for 
Boys, Chester, Pa., which will open in 
September. 

Rev. Wirvram E. Park of Buffalo, 
N. Y., has been named president of 
Northfield Schools, privately endowed 
institutions, at Northfield, Mass. 


Deaths 


Gimer C. Reeves, superintendent of 
schools of Sabine Parish, Louisiana, died 
recently from injuries suffered in an 
automobile accident. 

SamuEL L. Racspace, principal of 
Humes High School, Memphis, Tenn., 
died recently, terminating a_ teaching 
service in Memphis public schools of 
thirty-four years. 

JosepH Epwarp ReInkg, principal of 
the Harding High School, St. Paul, 
Minn,. died recently at the age of 55 








THE YALE 


No. 515—Yale’s latest contribu- 
tion to locker lock safety plus 
student economy. 


Yes, economy—because now you 
can offer your students Yale 
security at a price that all can 
afford. Rust-proof and rugged— 
this lock also is one of the best 


& TOWNE 


STAMFORD, CONNECTICUT 


e THE NEW e 


COMBINATION PADLOCK 


THAT BRINGS YALE SAFETY 
TO YOUR STUDENTS FOR ONLY 





- =p 
60° 


scuoois 00° 


looking we've ever offered. Fin- 
ished in baked aluminum set off 
with black numerals and gradua- 
tion marks—it is the outstanding 
locker lock value of the year! 


Price —strength—looks...this lock 
has everything. Drop us a line 
asking for complete details. 


MFG. CO. 


U. S. A. 
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CLASSROOM ADMINISTRATION AND PUPIL 
ApyustTMENT. By Charles M. Reinoehl 
and Fred Carleton Ayer. New York: 

. Appleton-Century Company, 1940. 

Pp. xiv +525. $2.75. 

Internal building administration ap- 
proached functionally in which the re- 
sponsibilities and possible contributions 
of both teachers and children are em- 
phasized. 

Tue Cuitp ano His Curricutum. By 
]. Murray Lee and Dorris May Lee. 
New York: D. Appleton-Century 
Company, 1940. Pp. xxiv +652. $3. 
A worthy Merriam’s 

earlier work on the curriculum in re- 
lation to the child, this book is pointed 
specifically to the elementary school and 
contains a wealth of material and sug- 
gestions that makes it of real value to 
the elementary teacher. 


successor to 


THe CHANGING ELEMENTARY SCHOOL. 
Report of the Regents’ Inquiry. By 
Leo J]. Brueckner and others. New 
York: Inor Publishing Company, 1939. 
Pp. xxv +388. $3.50. 

A survey of elementary education in 

New York State that demands thought- 


ful reading by teachers and administra- 
tors. Probably a reflection of conditions 
existing in other states. 


Tue TEAcHER’s DepENDENcy Loan. By 
Theresa P. Pyle. New York: Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, 1939. Pp. xii*111. 
$1.60. 

A study that may have an influence 
in the more serious consideration of the 
sociologic theory of wages. 

PARENTS AND CHILDREN Go TO SCHOOL. 
Adventuring in Nursery School and 
Kindergarten. By Dorothy Walter 
Baruch. Chicago: Scott, Foresman 
and Company, 1939. Pp. xiv +504. $3. 
Description of the preschool years with 

emphasis on parental participation and 

the child’s relationship to the school. 

CuitpreN Can See Lire Wuo re. A 
Study of Some Progressive Schools 
in Action. By Mary Ross Hall. New 
York: Association Press, 1940. Pp. 
viit157. $2. 

Survey of some progressive schools in 
action, reporting on the degree to which 
they attempt to present life as a whole 
to the children. 


Just off the Press 


Worp Ancestry. Revised and Enlarged 
1939. By Willis A. Ellis. New York 
City: American Classical League, 
1939. Pp. 63. $0.15, each; 10 or more, 
$0.12 each. (Paper Cover.) 


Stupies IN AppRENTIcEsHIP. By W. S 
La Trobe, G. E. M. Keys and A. A. 
Kirk. Wellington, C. 1, New Zealand: 
New Zealand Council for Educational 
Research, 1939. Pp. 88. 

ENTRANCE To THE University. By W. 
Thomas, C. E. Beeby and M. H. 
Oram. Wellington, C. 1, New Zea- 
land: New Zealand Council for Edu- 
cational Research, 1939. Pp. 191. 


Susyect InpEx To Books FoR INTER- 
MEDIATE Grapes. Compiled by Eloise 
Rue. Chicago: American Library As- 
sociation, 1940. Pp. lix+495. $4. 

Pete THE Parrot. By Anthony B. An- 
thony and Frank Singer. Illustrated. 
New York: Cupples & Leon Com- 
pany, 1940. $0.50. 

STUDIES IN THE 
YounG CHILDREN. 


Berkeley, Calif.: 


DEVELOPMENT OF 
By Nancy Bayley. 
University of Cali- 


fornia Press, 1940. Pp. 45. (Paper 
Cover.) 

TwENtTy SHortcuts TO SHORTHAND 
Speep. By Clyde Insley Blanchard. 


New York: The Gregg Publishing 
Company, 1940. Pp. ix+100. $1. 


This sensational new typewriter 


BELONGS 
in your 
classrooms 


Business has emphatically ap- 
proved this stream-lined modern 
machine ... and logically it be- 
longs in the schools from which 
business draws its new personnel. 
Floating Shift, Automatic Margin 
Set, Touch Selector . .. standard 
or silent models ... plus tradi- 
tional L C Smith speed, durabil- 
ity, and ease of action. May we 
demonstrate its many features? 


LC SMITH 


Copies of this useful little booklet of helpful hints 
sent free, Use 1 Speed 


THE NEW 


LC SMITH | 
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Piays oF America’s GrowTH. By Sam- 
uel S. Ullman. New York: Dodd, 
Mead & Company, 1940. Pp. xt 
227. $2. 

Tunez Cuums, Perccy, PRINcE AND 
Bossy. (A True Story). By May 
Leighton. Boston: Chapman & 
Grimes, 1939. Pp. 144. $1.50. 

THe StrraTHMoRE Pian: Arithmetic: 
The Teacher's Manual. The Practice 
Slate. Class Record. English: The 
Teacher's Manual. By Frank N. Free- 
man. Aurora, Ill.: The Strathmore 
Company, 1940. 

Easy GrowTH IN Reapinc: From Pre- 
Primer Levels to the Third Year. By 
Gertrude Hildreth and Others. Chi- 
cago: The John C. Winston Company, 
1940. 

Tue Grapuate Looks to THE Future. 
By Clifford E. Erickson and Lois Mc- 
Colloch. Bloomington, Ill.: McKnight 
& McKnight, 1940. Pp. 112. 

Tue Days We Cevesrate. Celebrations 
for Christmas, St. Valentine’s Day, St 
Patrick’s Day and Easter. Compiled 
and Edited by Robert Haven Schauf- 
fler. New York: Dodd, Mead & Com 
pany, 1940. Pp. xviit445. $2.50. 

iowa Every-Pupir Tests oF Bast 
Sxitts. Complete Elementary Bat 
tery, for Grades 3 to 5, $3.75. Com- 
plete Advanced Battery, for Grades 
6 to 8, $4. The complete batteries each 


METALOCK 


Whe Cll Metal. Onhwell 


It locks into the desk 


key. 


—all metal means permanence: 


placement. 


Specify METALOCK for new 
desks and for replacement 
in old. 


Sample sent on re- 
quest to any super- 
intendent or pur- 
chasing agent. 


MILTON 
BRADLEY 
COMPANY 


Springfield, Mass. 





gravity self-closing top keeps ink clean. 


rust-proof, chemodized metal cover locks with 


No further re- 


include 25 of each of the four tests and 
all the material needed for the admin- 
istration and scoring of the tests. By 
H. F. Spitzer and others. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1940. 

Do You Want To BecoMeE an Account- 
ANT? By Thomas W. Byrnes and K. 
Lanneau Baker. New York: Fred- 
erick A. Stokes Company, 1940. Pp. 
xvit189. $1.50. 

Usinc Worps. An Enriched Spelling 
Program. Second Year. Pp. 78. $0.44. 
Third Year. Pp. 78. $0.44. Fourth 
Year. Pp. 126. $0.48. By Lillian E. 
Billington. New York: Silver Burdett 
Company, 1940. 

Some Notes oN War AND Peace. By 
Walter Lippmann. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1940. Pp. 47. 

Europe. Revised Edition. By Nellie B. 
Allen. Boston: Ginn and Company, 
1940. Pp. 419. $1.12. 

Piays oF America’s Growtu. By Samuel 
S. Ullman. New York: Dodd, Mead 
& Company, 1940. Pp. x +227. $2. 

Step By Step IN ENGLIsH Series. Fun 
With Worps. Third Grade. Pp. xiv 
+242. $0.80. Wirn ToncuE Anp PEN. 
Fourth Grade. Pp. 
Worps AND Tueir Use. Fifth Grade. 
Pp. xv +299. $0.96. Betrer ENGLIsH 
Usace. Sixth Grade. Pp. xiv+296. 
$0.96. By Frederick H. Bair, Elma A. 
Neal, Inez Foster and Ollie P. Storm. 


nance problems. 


the specific need... 


obligation. 


M44 aad 








xiv+271. $0.88. 


Y Your Floor- Maintenance 
Pnollem tA Different . . 


SOLVE IT WITH A 


fob-Gitted 
FINMELL! 


With a range of 49 different 
sizes and models, Finnell is 
equipped to offer a money- 
saving solution even to the 
most unusual of floor-mainte- 
You see, 
Finnell fits the equipment to 
gives you 
not only the model that best 
serves your requirements, but 
also the size that provides the 
greatest brush coverage con- 
sistent with the area and ar- 
rangement of your floors. 


A Job-Fitted Finnell keeps 
maintenance costs at rock 
bottom. Let's talk it over. No 
Phone nearest 
Finnell branch, or write 
Finnell System, Inc., 208 East 
Street, Elkhart, Indiana. 


 iphhoedlndy Sena s FF 


tad4idA int FLOOR MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT 


New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1940. 

THe Cuitpren’s Worp Book. Seven 
Book Edition by Grades. By Don C. 
Rogers. Chicago: Wheeler Publish- 
ing Company, 1940. $0.40, each. Writ- 
ten for grades | to 8. 

Tue Days We Cereprate. Edited by 
Robert H. Schauffler. Vol. Il. Pp. xvi 
+400. $2.50. Vol. III. Pp. xvit+397. 
$2.50. Vol. IV. Pp. xv+391. $2.50. 
New York: Dodd, Mead & Company, 
1940. 

Monkey Monk. By Stella H. Nida. 
Illustrated. New York: Cupples and 
Leon Company, 1940. $0.50. 

How to Use THE CALCULATOR AND THE 
CompToMETER. A Twenty Lesson 
Course. By James R. Meehan. New 
York: The Gregg Publishing Com- 
pany, 1940. Pp. 60. $0.36. (Paper 
Cover.) 

ImprRovING Your Eye MoveEMENTS IN 
Reapinc. A Graded Series of Read- 
ing Exercises, Using the Stone Basic 
Vocabulary. Two volumes. By C. H. 
Sievers and Bertha D. Brown. Wichita, 
Kan.: McGuin Publishing Company, 
1940. Pp. 81 and 43. 

Everypay Prosiems IN Science. By Wil- 
bur L. Beauchamp, John C. Mayfield 
and Joe Young West. Chicago: Scott, 
Foresman and Company, 1940. Pp. xvi 

+752. $1.72, List. 
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“NATIONAL” LOCKS 


Por SECURITY, DURABILITY 
CONVENIENT SUPERVISION... 






(left) No. 264 
Master-Keyed 
Shackle Lock; 
(right) No. 265 
Shackle Lock. 


2/3 actual size. 


Master-keyed .. . is interchange- 
able with “National” built-in lock- 
er locks and laboratory furniture 
locks. Has double rustproof steel 
case; will not dent or crack. Is 
self-locking. 64,000 possible com- 
binations. Priced $1.10 each in 


bright chrome finish. rust-proof cadmium finish. 


Write for catalog folder, prices and sample locks. Trained 
representatives will be glad to call at your request with com- 
plete information and to assist you with your lock problems. 


National cock €0., 


Rockford, ]/inois 





Self-locking when shackle is in- 
serted; when shackle is open, dial 
cannot be turned. Sturdy, strong 
for hard service. Heavy baked 
enamel finish on dial; easy-to- 
read markings. 64,000 possible 
combinations. Priced 65c each in 





COUPONS 


ARE TO USE! 


e Look at the coupons in The 
NATION'S SCHOOLS. See how 
you can tear out as many as you 
want to without destroying any 
other advertisement or article. 
When you have seen how easily 
it's done, tear out those from this 
month's issue which offer infor- 
mation you need. Give them to 
your secretary to fill out and mail. 
Then next week or the week after, 
the information you need will be 
in your files. 
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\ crop Sound Motion Picture 


Projectors are adaptable to class- 








rooms and auditoriums at savings 





of at least $325.00 — giving you 
complete Sound and Silent Motion 
Pictures and Public Address service. 

WRITE TODAY about 


Vietor’s Wider Utility 
and Greater Economy. 


teVICTOR 
ANIMATOGRAPH CORPORATION 


Davenport, lowa 
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Dieticians 
Endorse the 
| Gis 
DELICATOR 































\ AIT 


A great aid in hospitals 
where delicate appetites 
and sensitive stomachs 
must be considered. 


IMPROVES ALL MEATS 


Any length steak or other boneless meat that is “Deli- 
cated” has all sinews and fibers severed for easier chewing. 
Cooks in half the time, with original juices sealed in. More 
nutritious, more tender, more tasty. 

For more appetizing menu variety, make combination 
steaks—-veal and pork, beef and bacon, flank and suet strips, 
etc. These are easily and quickly knit together on the 
Delicator, which takes meats up to 114” thick. 

“Delicating’” requires only a few moments and you'll be 
truly amazed at results; meats are better by actual test than 
by any other method of tenderizing, dicing or cubing. 


Liberal trade allowance on any old-style machine. 
Write for full details today to Dept. NS. 


U. S. SLICING MACHINE Co. * fot 


World’s Best Meat, Bread, Roll Slicers and Steak Delicators 











Trade News 





New Combination Padlock 

The Yale & Towne Manufacturing 
Company is adding a new combination 
padlock, the 515, to its school line. A 
solid rustless metal case, attractively fin- 
ished in baked aluminum, makes it one 


of the best values of its type offered. 
The padlock sells a special rate to 
schools. 


Delicator in Summer Dress 

The U. S. Slicing Machine Company, 
La Porte, Ind., has announced that its 
newest Delicators now have a_ white 
“DuLux” enamel finish. descriptive 
folder about the Delicator will be sent 
on request; also a new recipe folder, 
giving directions for delicating and cook- 
ing different kinds of appetizing meats. 


Silver Bow! Luminaire 

A luminaire unit that effectively con- 
trols the light reflected from ceiling 
lamps is the Holophane S-5640, manu- 


factured by Holophane Co., Inc., 342 
Madison Avenue, New York City. Pris- 
matic action of the outer skirt of the 


luminaire bends the light out at wide 


angles over the ceiling. Precision con- 
trol of the light from the lamp provides 
a wide spread of light on the ceiling 
without spots, streaks, harsh shadows 
or even a “cutoff.” Graceful contour, 
simple beauty of glassware detail and 
velvet finish, smart fixture design and 
finish (satin chromium) combine to 
make §S-5640 architecturally correct as 
well as functionally sound. 


Receipt-Issuing Cash Register 

The new Burroughs receipt-issuing 
cash register is the latest addition to the 
line of the Burroughs Adding Machine 
Company, Detroit. Triple protection is 
obtained with this new direct action 
cash register, which simultaneously pro- 
vides a complete, printed receipt, a vis- 
ible record on the autographic detail 
tape and a large commercial indication 
which can be read from wide angles. 
Built in a variety of ring-up capacities 
and a choice of colors, the registers are 
equipped with large cash drawers, which 
have unique coin and bill compartment 
arrangements. For “pay cashier’ sys- 
tems, they are available without the cash 





This Is The New 


RUBON 


Circular Polishing Pad 





Use it on your waxed floors to give extra gloss 

. free from streaks or brush marks. 
ing sides—both of top quality cotton yarn 
securely sewed to heavy canvas, for Jong and 
Fits under the round brush 
Weight of machine 
holds pad in place; no fasteners needed. Washable. 


satisfactory service. 
of standard floor machines. 


Five stock sizes—10 inches to 21 inches diame- 
ter—$1.75 to $3.75 each—discount on quantity. 


RUBON PRODUCTS CO. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


500-504 W. 7th St. 


TWO buff- 
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drawers. The registers may be equipped 
with special designating keys to identify 
clerks, departments or commodities. 


Glass Blocks for Roof Construction 


A new patented form of insulated 
glass roof and ceiling construction, which 
brings to horizontal glass block installa- 
tions the advantages heretofore found 
only in vertical applications, has been 
introduced by the American Bar Lock 
Company, Inc., Long Island City, N. Y. 
Vacu-lite glass blocks are specially de- 
signed to fit into Alglas solid aluminum 
frames. This new form of construction 
eliminates roof and ceiling maintenance, 
use of concrete and the necessity and 
expenses of ceiling sash. The interior 
effect is highly decorative. The sturdy 
Alglas aluminum panels are simple and 
economical to install and present a prac- 
tically flush undersurface which does 
not collect dirt. 


Personalities in the Trade 

Paut TuHornton, formerly of the 
Louisiana State Department of Educa- 
tion, has joined the staff of the educa- 
tional department of the RCA Manufac- 
turing Company, Camden, N. J. His 
new duties will include coordination of 
the educational department’s music ac- 
tivities with the wholesale distribution 


of RCA products. 





DEFINIIE, 


AGSURANGE 


\\e 






You buy more than a 
mere fountain when you buy Halsey 
Taylor Drinking Fountains. You 
buy definite assurance of trouble- 
free service. positive health-safety, 
maximum convenience, built-in 
patented features exclusive with 
Halsey Taylor! Have you our lat- 
est catalogue’ ? 


The Halsey W. Taylor Co. 
Warren, Ohle , 
f 













HALSEY TAYLOR 
way, 
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Side Glances— 
v4 HAT can your 


school do this year to strengthen our 
national defense? A list of possible con- 
tributions will be a feature of the Octo- 
ber issue. Dean J. B. Edmonson of the 
school of education, University of Mich- 
igan, is the second contributor to The 
Nation’s ScuHoots’ national defense se- 
ries begun this month by the editor 
(page 21). 


A TEXTBOOK is 
too meager a resource for teaching the 
problems of citizenship. A social stu- 
dies laboratory equivalent to equipment 
commonly supplied for science, home 
economics and industrial art is an abso- 
lute necessity, in the opinion of Dean 
Harry S. Ganders of Syracuse Univer- 
sity. He will give his ideas of how to 
teach citizenship in an article in the 
next issue. 


Tue one thing lack- 
ing in school administration today is: 
COURAGE. So contends Ernest E. Oertel, 
district superintendent, Hemet, Calif. 
This is a serious but removable defi- 
ciency, Doctor Oertel believes. Read his 
article next month and stiffen the back- 
bone against the board and the tax- 
payers. 


Are you planning to 
attend the convention of N.A.P.S.B.O. 
in Detroit October 14 to 18? If you 
are, you will be eager to read next 
month’s portfolio on Business Control. 
If you are not, then reading it becomes 
a “must.” 
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25 EXCITING NEW AVENUES TO 
Weller, Easier, leaching / 


NEW TEACHING, PRACTICE AND TEST MATERIALS! 


@ Pupils help themselves to education the fascinating Ditto way. 


And here is a whole new and comprehensive Ditto library to “perk 


up” classes—to lighten the labor of preparing seat work—and to 


eliminate the night-time drudgery of lesson marking. 





Gelatin and Liquid Machines 


Ditto duplicators are priced from $3.95 up; 
every school and teacher can have Ditto 


benefits. Illustrated: Ditto R-4, for paper up 
to 9 in. by 14 in.—50 to 75 copies a minute 
of anything typed, written or drawn, in one 
to 8 colors, at the one swift operation. 
$89.50 with 12 Ditto films. Because Ditto 
leads, Ditto offers both gelatin and liquid 
type duplicators. 
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Have more alert and better-informed 
classes! Have more and better seat work! 
Have extra hours daily for relaxation 
and self-improvement! Send coupon 
now for actual Ditto lesson samples 
to use in class! 


NEW WORKBOOKS! 
NEW CATALOG! 


Get the new Ditto catalog on new, authoritative 
teaching, practice and test materials! ... In addi- 
tion to many titles you may not have used there 
are 25 new ones including: LANGUAGE and 
ARITHMETIC series—teaching, practice and 
test—separate books for 2nd to 8th grade; 
LESSONS in HEALTH and SAFETY (Upper 
Primary); PLAY and WORK with NUMBERS 
(1st grade); FRIENDS of FIELD, FOREST and 
STREAM (Primary); JACK and RUTH in the 
CITY, and JACK and RUTH on the FARM 
(Primary); ANIMAL STORIES (2nd and 3rd 
Grade) . . . ETC. Use coupon for catalog and 
free class materials! 


FREE 


TRY-OUT SAMPLES 
Waite / 

A sample set of Ditto Prac- 

tice Lessons for your class, 


printed in reproducing 
ink...FREE! Use coupon! 


a 
NEW DITTO 


WORKBOOKS 
NOW $] UP 





DITTO, INC. 

653 S. Oakley Blvd., Chicago 

Gentlemen: Without obligation please 

( ) Send me “New Efficiencieg,for Education” 

( ) Send me New Ditto Wagkbook Catalog 

( ) Arrange a DITTO demeastration for me 

( ) Send Sample Sheets. My Chass is Primary ( ) 
Secondary ( ) Junior High School (_ ) 


PEP TIONG . 0:00 cccrsecdsh & > $6906000000090606 
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It’s the Temperature 

How complaints 
of classroom ventilation is a problem 
indeed. The majority of schoolmen will 
tell you it just can’t be done. “It’s the 
prerogative of any teacher to complain 
while 


to eliminate teacher 


about ventilation,” one contends, 


another expresses himself with even 


greater feeling: “Complete anesthesia 
would be the only way to arrive at such 
affairs.” It is inter 


what steps 


a utopian state of 
esting, nevertheless, to see 
are being taken to overcome this con 


stant source of irritation. 


Ventilation in Gary 

“For the last twenty years we have 
depended altogether on the unit system 
of ventilation,” G. E. Wulfing of Gary, 
Ind., will tell you. “Our first two large 
buildings are equipped with central heat- 
Both of these heating plants 
as far as teachers 


ing plants. 
are well designed and, 
ire concerned, give general satisfaction. 
They do not, however, provide the high 





degree of air change and wholesome 
ventilation obtained with the unit system 

which each room is ventilated inde- 
pendent of the other. 

“Our experience is that air change, 
humidity and general conditions of the 
rooms from a ventilating standpoint are 
more satisfactory with a unit ventilating 
system. There have been some problems 
to solve with this system. The most 
revolutionary change in the unit system 
has been the change from iron to copper 
radiation, with control of steam rather 
than control of dampers. The transition 
to copper radiation and steam control 
has developed a problem of cold drafts. 
However, these drafts have been elimi- 
nated by the introduction of proper in- 
take thermostatic control. As rapidly as 
possible, we are changing our old un‘ts 
over to the new type of radiation and 
the steam control with proper regulation 
of intake temperatures. 


PRACTI 





by 


“Our most difficult problem insofar as 
eliminating teacher complaint was con- 
cerned resulted from the maintenance 
of a classroom temperature of from 68° 
to 70° F., as required by the state code. 
We have found it necessary gradually to 
raise this temperature to a range of from 
72° to 74°. And thus we have reduced 
teacher complaints to a minimum. It 
seems that our population is becoming 
more and more ‘housed-in.’ Most peo- 
ple, in going to their work, ride in over- 
heated street cars and buses or in 
automobiles adequately equipped with 
heating devices. The teachers live in 
steam-heated apartments where the tem- 
perature is far above that maintained in 
the schoolroom. Many children live under 
with more indoor 
and less outdoor life. It seems that we 
are committed to a policy of higher 
temperatures than was for- 


the same conditions, 


classroom 
merly considered good practice. 

“The question of humidity is impor 
tant in all public schools and has not 








SCHOOL DAYS ARE HERE AGAIN ! 


F or more than three generations, HOLTZER- 
CABOT signaling equipment has played an im- 
portant part in the school life of America! 


Holtzer-Cabot signal systems summon the students to 
. Holtzer-Cabot Program Clocks assure correct 


school. . . 


timing of all classroom activities. . . . 
Alarm systems safeguard their lives throughout the school 
day ... and protect against property loss both day and 


night! 


These are only a few functions to which Holtzer-Cabot 


equipment is adapted. 


as human skill and experience can make it. 


specify HOLTZER-CABOT ... 
the BEST! 


The 


125 Amory St. . 


BRANCHES IN ALL 


It is as infallible in performance 


you are certain of getting 


PRINCIPAL 


Holtzer-Cabot Fire 


When you 


(lectrie 


Boston, Mass. 
CITIES. 





PLANNING TO BUILD— | 
MODERNIZE—OR EXPAND? 


Our Advisory Department is at your service. In- 
formative brochures on various types of Holtzer- 
Cabot school equipment are yours for the asking. 
Write for them . 





. today. 
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W HETHER the dishes in your school are washed by hand 
or machine, there are sure to be problems that you want to get 
the best of. 

Problems of cost, problems of efficiency, problems of protec- 
tion against germs. ... One good way to handle all these prob- 
lems at once is to consult your Wyandotte Representative. Free 
of charge he will inspect your local water condition, your 
washing machine, your dishwashing routine. After this, he 
will be able to recommend the exact Wyandotte product for 
your problem. He is a dishwashing specialist, equipped with 
special dishwashing compounds to meet definite water condi- 
tions—hard, soft, medium. A card to him will save you money. 
One of these is your dishwashing compound: Wyandotte 
Keego, Cherokee, Cleaner and Cleanser, Poma, or H.D.C. 


Write for free booklet—-Simplified Cleaning for Schools. 













STANDARDIZE ON WYANDOTTE 
FOR ALL SCHOOL CLEANING 


WYANDOTTE DETERGENT: a low-cost, 
free-rinsing cleaner for washing 
painted surfaces, cleaning floors, 


washing marble, tile, and porcelain. 


WYANDOTTE STERI-CHLOR: a chlorine 
germicide in dry form—used in solu- 
tion for safety in showers, locker- 


rooms, toilets, and foot baths. 


WYANDOTTE INDUSTRIAL ALKALI: for 


cleaning drains. 


WYANDOTTE YELLOW HOOP: for school 


laundry wash-wheels. 
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yet been solved. Our feeling has been 
that with an individual unit for the 
classroom, bringing the air directly from 
the outside, the question of humidity is 
not such a serious one as the one with 
an old direct radiator, with the central 
system inadequately equipped with hu- 
midity devices. We are making the 
question of humidity our next point of 
attack.” 


Ottumwa Solves the Problem 

Here is how Leslie Thompson, chief 
engineer, Ottumwa High School, Ot- 
tumwa, Iowa, handles the ventilation 
problem. The air that is drawn in from 
F. before 
air 
enters the rooms its velocity carries it 
across the space to the exposed wall and 
glass surface, where it is cooled and 
drops toward the floor, on its way to the 
return air duct. This cooler air strikes 
the thermostat and causes it to release 
the valve on the radiator which, in turn, 
lets steam on the radiator. As the radia- 
tor heats, it causes the air flowing to the 
return air duct to become warmer which, 
in turn, strikes the thermostat, thereby 
causing the thermostat to shut the steam 
off the radiator. This cycle is continued 
and the room temperature to 
stay around 72°. The room thermostat 
2° and to open at 70° 


the outside is tempered to 68 
entering the classrooms. As the 68 


causes 


is set to close at 72 
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Above we show Model 38W—Style B—Size AB—with utility rubber 
art box and rubber floor cushions—one of 30 models and 120 styles 


available. 
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or below. The humidity in cold weather 
is kept around 45 per cent by the air 
washers installed in front of the venti- 
lating fans. 


A Matter of Psychology 


Robert J. Holmes, superintendent of 
buildings, Oak Park, Ill., believes that 
by installing a good system of mechani- 
cal temperature regulation and by intel- 
ligent maintenance the problem becomes 
a psychological one. “Developing con- 
fidence in the equipment and the service 
in the minds of the school personnel,” 
he says, “eliminates most of this difh- 
culty. Then success depends on the tact 
and diplomacy of the building engineer.” 


Termite Control, Cont. 


Stull to be heard from is H. L. Mills, 
business manager, Houston Independent 
School District, Houston, Tex. “It is my 
opinion that termite extermination is one 
problem in which the old saying, ‘An 
ounce of prevention is worth a pound of 
cure,’ is absolutely true. The prevention 
methods are not so hard or expensive if 
done at the right time and, in this in- 
stance, the right time is when building 
foundation and construction are begun. 

“My suggestion for prevention is to see 
that every stick of form lumber and other 
debris are removed as quickly as their 
purpose has been served. All foundations 





must be amply ventilated with as many 
and as large openings as possible. The 
earth or ground under the first floor shall 
have been saturated with creosote and 
kerosene oil, about 3 gallons of creosote 
to 2 of kerosene. All first floor perma- 
nent lumber must be treated with creo 
sote that has been applied under pressure 
or the material must be treated with a 
patented process of termiting material. 

“As to the means of exterminating them 
once a building has been invaded, our pro 
cedure has been to clean out all old form 
lumber, wreckage or debris and to burn 
it completely. Then we use creosote ‘and 
kerosene, 3 parts of creosote to 2 of kero- 
sene, using a pressure electric spray pump 
in the work. The greater the degree of 
rubbish removal the better the job will be; 
and, without being considered wasteful, 
the more liberal the application of creo- 
sote the more lasting will be the results, 
being sure that all connections between 
earth and building, piers and side walls 
are saturated. 

“Another thing is to work fast and 
furiously, destroying the flying ant when 
he begins to leave the old nest to set up 
new colonies of termites. Of course, his 
ancestors’ damages have been done but 
by reducing and killing off the migratory 
hordes, we thereby reduce the new termite 
colonies. Any form of insect spray used 


in a hand spray will kill them.” 
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e THE DOLLAR VALUE OF POSTURE? : 
@ THE DOLLAR VALUE OF DISCIPLINE? f 


@ THE DOLLAR VALUE OF FLOOR SPACE? 


e THE DOLLAR VALUE OF CONSTRUC- : 
TION? 


To these questions our many customers en- Z 


thusia 


stically answer, “Yes.” They have 


learned how to measure and enjoy the many 


benefi 


ts that go exclusively with Welfare r 


movable pedestal school desks. A study of 


these 


pupils, instructors and parents will give you 
an entirely new conception of the functional 
utility available today in modern school 


desks. 


many benefits in the interests of your 


30 MODELS — 120 STYLES 


On two types of movable pedestal — prop- 
erly built for functional balance — will help - 


you solve your most intricate seating prob- 


lems. 
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LOOKING FORWARD 





Brighten the Corners 


DUCATORS at times tend to oversimplify intri- 

cate problems. It is true that the teacher is the 
most important agent in the instructional process and 
that the teacher-pupil relationship is of superior signifi- 
cance. This fact has been emotionally expressed in 
the “Mark Hopkins at one end of a log and a student 
at the other” slogan to the everlasting neglect of other 
contributing factors. 

Without denying or belittling in any respect the 
supreme importance of the teacher, it is still necessary 
to take into consideration the value of good buildings 
and equipment. It is unfortunate that so little attempt 
has been made by instructional specialists to measure 
the direct contribution of clean, well-heated and venti- 
lated rooms, good lighting, well-designed furniture and 
other instructional equipment and a beautified school 
site. It would be of more than passing interest to know 
how much the efficiency of instruction is actually 
reduced by poor surroundings and how much it is 
improved through the use of equipment and materials 
scientifically adjusted to child and youth needs. 

It seems desirable that teachers, principals and super- 
intendents give more consideration to good equipment 
and pleasant surroundings. Uncomfortable furniture 
increases physical fatigue to a greater extent than is 
generally appreciated. Scarred desks and laboratory 
furniture increase individual effort to produce the same 
results obtainable under better circumstances. Major 
plant repairs should normally be made during the 
summer shut-down but the refurnishing and improv- 
ing of classrooms may be easily carried out during the 
entire school year. 

The often repeated statement that the community 
is not interested in its school plant and dislikes to 
spend money for improvements in buildings, furniture 
and sites usually means that the value of physical 
surroundings has not been properly interpreted. 


Frank P. Graves 


HE retirement of Dr. Frank Pierrepont Graves as 
president of the University of New York and 
commissioner of education at the age of 71 removes 
from the active educational scene an unusual and 
versatile character. Born in Brooklyn and graduated 


by its public schools, Doctor Graves entered Columbia 
University where he received the bachelor’s degree in 
1890; his majors were classical languages and philoso- 
phy. The master’s degree followed in 1891 and the 
doctorate in Greek and philosophy was completed in 
1892. His unusual brilliance as a student led his 
teachers to predict a brilliant teaching career. Not 
content with his first doctorate, he returned later to 
Columbia University, specializing in psychology and 
education, and received a second earned degree in 1902. 

His professional career may be divided into four 
parts: teaching, administration, editorial work and 
authorship. From 1891 to 1896 he held a professorship 
at Tufts College, first in Greek and later in classical 
philosophy. He taught the principles and history of 
education at the University of Washington from 1898 
to 1903 and from 1907 to 1913 held a professorship 
in the history and philosophy of education at Ohio 
State University. He also held the Carnegie professor- 
ship to the University of Louvain in 1928. In addition, 
he taught summers at the universities of Wisconsin, 
Chicago, Columbia and California. 

His first administrative position was as president of 
the University of Wyoming, where he served from 
1896 to 1898. From 1904 to 1907 he taught education 
courses and also acted as dean of the school of educa- 
tion at the University of Missouri. While professor at 
Ohio State University he also served as dean of the 
summer session. In 1913 he became dean of the school 
of education at the University of Pennsylvania where 
he remained until called to the presidency of the Uni- 
versity of the State of New York in 1921. He served 
in this premier educational position until his retirement. 

He became editor of the Educational Review in 1920, 
resigning in 1924 because of the press of work in the 
New York State Department. Doctor Graves was 
associated with The Nation’s Scuoots before the pub- 
lication of the first issue and was appointed a member 
of the editorial board in 1933 as specialist in state 
administration. When School and Society was taken 
over by the Society for the Advancement of Education 
in 1939, he became a trustee in the new organization. 

Doctor Graves has been a prolific writer. He has 
produced a dozen books, several concerned with classi- 
cal subjects and others dealing with the history, philoso- 
phy and administration of public education. His ad- 
dresses as president of the University of the State of 








New York have been published in four large volumes. 
In addition, he has been, until recent years, an extensive 
contributor to educational periodicals. 

As time went on his extensive talents and contribu- 
tions were recognized by 32 institutions of advanced 
learning in the form of honorary degrees. His collec- 
tion of doctoral hoods would delight the heart of one 
fond of medieval color and pomp. Three institutions, 
Heidelberg, Canisius College and the University of 
Rochester, honored him with the Litt. D. degree. Four 
schools, Tufts, Colgate, Ursinus and the University 
of the South, gave him the L.H.D. The LL.D. degree 
was conferred by 25 institutions, including Alfred, 
Boston, Bucknell, Columbia, Fordham, George Wash- 
ington, Hamilton, Hanover, Hobart, Houghton, 
Juniata, Manhattan, Miami, Missouri, Niagara, Oberlin, 
Ohio State, Pennsylvania, St. Bonaventure, Syracuse, 
Union, Washington (Maryland), Western Reserve, 
William and Mary and Wyoming. It is doubtful 
whether any other individual in education has a better 
record for academic honors. 

He also received foreign and national honors, in- 
cluding the Knight of the Crown of Belgium, the 
French Legion of Honor, the Butler Medal for edu- 
cational administration, the medal of the Academy of 
Public Education and the gold medal of the Holland 
Society. He was president of Phi Beta Kappa from 
1937 to 1940 and a member of the National Advisory 
Committee on Education, 1929-31. 

He was an inspiring teacher and a sympathetic, 
understanding administrator. He believed funda- 
mentally that the art of democratic administration was 
best exercised through the influence of leadership and 
the stimulation of others. He carried into his admin- 
istrative work the philosophy of the true teacher, 
remaining modestly in the background and stimulating 
others to carry out his philosophy and program. A 
gentleman of the old school, his professional as well 
as personal relations were marked by a genuine 
humaneness and kindliness that endeared him to all 
who worked with or for him. He was never too busy 
to sit down and help the youngster who was just 
beginning his professional career. Many educationists 
in different parts of the country are in his debt for 
the kindly encouragement and shrewd advice that 
Doctor Graves so freely gave to all who sought his 
guidance. Although much of his life was spent in 
administrative positions, his greatest and most lasting 
contribution was from his teaching, not only in the 
classroom but also in the several administrative posi- 
tions he held. 

His belief in democracy almost amounts to religious 
fervor and of him it may be said that he truly practiced 
exactly what he preached. His retirement from the 
onerous duties of administration should make it pos- 
sible for him to pursue further his written contribu- 


tions to public education. 








Commendable Advance 


HE decision of the board of education of the city 

of New York to discard its old-fashioned system 
of executive committees for the more streamlined 
functional procedure of the committee of the whole 
is a commendable advance in operation. Under the 
conventional plan of standing executive committees, 
a board of education usually operates in an executive 
as well as in a planning and appraisal capacity. Over 
any extensive period the varying strength of the several 
executive committees produces imbalance in the several 
phases of executive activity and uneven development 
in the total instructional program. This method pre- 
vents the professional executive, using this term in 
its collective sense, from operating to the fullest degree 
of efficiency. 

The functional concept of the board of education as 
a community planning and appraising agency makes 
the complete delegation of the executive activity, as a 
unit, highly desirable. Its primary purpose is to pro- 
vide for the dominance at all times of the supreme 
purpose for the existence of schools—instruction, some- 
thing frequently overlooked in the interests of finance 
and other collateral activities that normally attract 
greater lay interest. Under the committee of the 
whole concept, the superintendent, a skilled educator, 
acts as the coordinator of all executive activity. The 
board becomes more completely the legal lay planning 
and appraising agency. 

The committee of the whole technic means that the 
board of education meets as often or even more often, 
as a board, to receive, consider and discuss problems 
confronting the schools. The committee of the whole 
organization makes it possible to consider objectively 
problems, procedures and needs without being in the 
position of immediately taking a legal stand for or 
against a proposal. The removal of pressure for action 
creates a situation through which the progressive edu- 
cation of individual members to the purposes, values, 
conditions and needs of the schools may be carried on. 
It permits the slow and natural development of atti- 
tudes and policies. The individual member who at- 
tends committee of the whole meetings consistently 
is a much better informed member with respect to the 
total educational problem than members of executive 
committees ever can be. As a technic it prevents the 
adoption of new policies until a sound consensus of 
opinion has developed. There is less urge on the 
part of members who formerly acted as committee 
chairmen to use pressure methods. The New York 
City board of education is to be congratulated upon 
this significant advance. 


Aw Lit 
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Internal Defense Lies 


With the Schools 


ARTHUR B. MOEHLMAN 


HE peaceful tenor of life in 

the United States has been seri- 
ously disrupted through a series of 
circumstances and events beyond the 
control of its people. Ever since the 
World War a gigantic social, eco- 
nomic and political revolution has 
been taking place in Europe. Be- 
ginning with Russia under the ban- 
ner of communism and moving 
westward under the ideology of 
fascism and naziism, this gargantuan 


upheaval has made _ tremendous 
changes in life on the continent and, 
to some degree, throughout the 


world. While there were initially 
fundamental differences in the ideol- 
ogies of these several movements, 
they have been gradually erased, con- 
solidated or rationalized into in- 
significance. The outstanding ideo- 
logic characteristics include: the con- 
cept of the state as a total and 
sacrosanct entity; the technic of dic- 
tatorship; the regimentation and 
practical enslavement of the com- 
mon people; the decline of spiritual 
values and the growth of material- 
istic values; the straw man or whip- 
ping boy, illustrated by the Jewish 
persecutions, the castigation of im- 
perialism and capitalism; the myth 
of racial superiority; emphasis on 
economic autarchy, but, above all, a 
dynamic tempo of the will to power 
expressed through the use of naked 
force. 

None of these practices is new. 
They have existed in some combina- 
tion since the beginning of historical 
time. In the past, despite occasional 
differences caused by the surge of 
economic or dynastic urges, these po- 
litical expressions had a reasonable 
tolerance for each other. The United 
States was able to live in peace and 
mutual friendship with such diverse 
governmental expressions as that of 
Great Britain, democratic within and 
imperialistic without; Germany, re- 
surgent and vital with its Nordic 
myth of superiority; Japan, a totali- 
tarian concept culminating in un- 
usual theocratic assumptions; Russia, 
a decadent, lumbering, slumbering, 
incredibly inefficient and corrupt 
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imperialism under the Romanoffs, 
and the score of South American 
republics whose combination of lack 
of experience and economic and so- 
cial development made democracy 
impossible of immediate attainment. 
During the post-war years a new 
theme has been slowly developing, 
first softly by the strings, then 
stridently elaborated by the trumpets 
and wood winds for domestic educa- 
tion and finally breaking into a wild 
and deafening full orchestral cres- 
cendo as the dynamic tempo reached 
full swing. The solution of internal 
problems by force was succeeded by 
a similar solution for continental 
problems and now, possibly, by an 
attempt to use the same methods on 
a world scale. Totalitarianism in its 
present form refuses to rest content 
with anything save world mastery. 
Exponents of the totalitarian ex- 
pressions consider their ideas and 
aspirations superior; all other forms 


decide that the values for which they 
suffered and bled in the past were 
worth continuing for their children 
and their children’s children. 

As strong, free men and women 
our people faced reality and decided 
that the values and way of life they 
had brought forth on this western 
continent were worth dying for if 
the need arose. Last spring’s suc- 
cesses of the totalitarian comrades 
in arms created quickly in the 
United States a desire for total de- 
fense against possible similar in- 
roads. This decision expressed itself 
almost overnight with the sudden- 
ness of an immense tidal wave 
against which the dissent of a 
small, well-intentioned but unrealistic 
minority scarcely rose above a 
whisper. For once the people were 
far in advance of their Congress. 

The United States hopes to re- 
main at peace and will make every 
effort to do so. However, if these 





In this crucial year the teaching profession may well decide to 


drop its inconsequential academic bickering and unite to carry 


to the people the message that, if external defense lies with 


Navy, Air Force, Army and a coordinated industrial system, 


the internal defense lies fundamentally with the schools 





of governmental expression must be 
crushed under heel to satisfy the 
power-glutted ambitions of power- 
crazy dictators. This change in the 
tempo of the totalitarian powers is 
the reason for the crisis in the United 
States. 

The people of the United States 
had two choices: either they could 
submit mildly to the threats and the 
power thrusts of the dictator nations 
and lose their cultural consciousness 
and their democratic way of life, 
sinking first into economic and later 
into political slavery, or they could 


efforts fail, the United States will be 
ready to throw all of its tremendous 
human and material resources into a 
battle to maintain the right of its 
people to live according to their own 
tradition and philosophy and to make 
their own choice of individual and 
social values. 

The purpose of these plans for 
total defense is to protect, defend 
and preserve the democratic way of 
life in the western hemisphere. It is 
a straightforward warning to the 
totalitarian powers that democratic 
ideals and practices in their several 
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stages of development in the western 
hemisphere must be considered out- 
side of their obvious plans for world 
domination. If this warning is rec- 
ognized and accepted or if the totali- 
tarian states drop their dynamic 
plans for world domination through 
war or revolution, the peoples on the 
several continents may again live in 
peace. 

The total defense of the American 
people consists of: (1) building such 
gigantic and overwhelming arma- 
ments on sea, in the air and on land 
that no power or combination of 
powers will find it profitable to at- 
tack the western hemisphere, and 
(2) continuing to exercise and im- 
prove those internal agencies through 
which the fundamental objective— 
the preservation of democracy—may 
be achieved. Foremost in the first 
line of internal defense are the con- 
tinuation, expansion and improve- 
ment of public education. 


Will Retard Normal Activity 


The total defense of the United 
States will much in treasure 
and personal sacrifice. The building 
of a two ocean navy, the develop- 
ment of an air armada of 50,000 
fighting planes, the training and 
maintenance of an army of a mil- 
lion or more men and the supplying 
of materiél for all three branches of 
service mean the allocation of billions 
in treasure that under normal con- 
ditions might well be used to better 
advantage in improving the living 
of its people. The first bill is slightly 
more than fourteen billion dollars. 

Even if there is no war, the main- 
tenance of these huge armaments 
will require from three to five bil- 
lions of dollars annually. These 
sums must be subtracted through 
progressive and intelligent taxation 
from our total annual income. The 
need for universal defense service in 
industry, collateral and active defense 
services will require personal sacri- 
fice on the part of millions. 

The people of the United States 
are currently paying approximately 
three billion dollars annually for 
public and nonpublic educational 
service from the kindergarten through 
the university. Several million chil- 
dren and youth are still being de- 
prived of their educational birthright 
because of inadequate structure, poor 
financing, outmoded or completely 
antiquated school buildings, poorly 


cost 
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trained teachers and lack of individ- 
ual resources to participate in edu- 
cational opportunities offered. 

To effect the essential improve- 
ment in the current organization, to 
provide for half a billion dollars 
annually for capital construction, to 
attract more capable teachers, to pro- 
vide opportunity in secondary and 
advanced education for individuals 
with ability but without means, to 
provide for the rehabilitation and im- 
provement of adults and to finance 
a sound program of technical and 
professional education in institutions 
of advanced learning will demand an 
ultimate annual outlay of approxi- 
mately five billions of dollars, half 
the yearly cost of crime. 

These additional sums can be 
effectively utilized only as the cur- 
rent district structure is reorganized 
and brought up to date so that gen- 
eral improvement and rehabilitation 
will accompany these increases in 
support. This desirable total can be 
attained only as the people are con- 
vinced of the value of the schools. 

The schools are immediately 
called upon by the national defense 
program to provide basic industrial 
and trade training. This requirement 
may be satisfactorily met by extend- 
ing existing plant facilities and by 
providing for vocational education 
in those sections of the country previ- 
ously neglected. Since the increased 
industrial demands have created an 
emergency, it is natural that the first 
reaction of those involved in pro- 
viding for total defense is the stress- 
ing of increased vocational education. 

In terms of total internal defense, 
vocational training is only one aspect 
of the total program. The school’s 
primary work is the development 
of individuals who are competent 
to operate democratically and who 
believe so completely in democratic 
values and methods that they will 
be willing to make great sacrifice to 
maintain them. Education must de- 
velop in the individual a sense of so- 
cial and moral responsibility to the 
group in the use of technical skills. 
Democratic education cannot be con- 
sidered as merely reproducing the 
skills of a preceding generation but 
must be dynamically aware of and 
include within its program the need 
for constant improvement. 

The high emotional state and con- 
dition produced by emergencies ex- 
press themselves in terms of immedi- 
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ate objectives and needs. In England 
this was the case. The education of 
the children was interrupted; the en- 
forcement of compulsory attendance 
broke down; the army was per- 
mitted to commandeer school build- 
ings, frequently without need. Child 
employment increased and all essen- 
tial new school construction was 
halted. The Americans made the 
same mistakes in 1917 when national 
defense boards considered the prob- 
lem too narrowly and withdrew 
from the schools those resources 
needed for construction, new equip- 
ment and expansion. 

There is today a greater need for 
vision in our program of total na- 
tional defense. In addition to indus- 
trial technical and labor coordinators 
and directors, national defense needs 
the services of a broad, well-balanced 
educator who is familiar with the 
problems and needs of the entire 
country. It needs a man with sufh- 
cient vision and strength of char- 
acter to protect the schools during 
this emergency period and to prevent 
the people’s interests from being sub- 
merged in favor of more spectacular 
and outwardly dramatic needs —a 
man who will fight for the main- 
tenance and improvement of the 
democratic system of education. 


Schools Need a Champion 


The national defense program 
needs a man with sufficient strength 
and tenacity of purpose to cry out 
against the possible waste growing 
out of the development of a parallel 
and unnecessary system of federal 
schools, narrow in concept and inept 
in execution as currently projected 
by several of the bureaucratic emer- 
gency agencies still operating in the 
national capital. It needs, above all, 
a man who can present practically, 
as well as dramatically, the tre- 
mendous importance of the schools 
for internal defense against the 
forces of autocracy and of totalitar- 
ianism. 

It is scarcely worth while to spend 
immense treasure and to make great 
personal sacrifice, if in the process 
we lose our soul through loss of 
democratic forms and practices. It 
is possible to operate efficiently on a 
democratic basis even against totali- 
tarian powers but not without sup- 
porting and improving the founda- 
tion of internal defense—the public 
school. 


























Reading Center at Culver 


S A RESULT of evidence gath- 
ered from each year’s new 
increment of pupils at Culver Mili- 
tary Academy, Culver, Ind., it was 
apparent that in spite of an unusually 
high average of comprehension, as 
indicated by the Iowa and other 
comparable tests, there was not a 
correspondingly high reading rate. 
A large group of boys of better than 
average ability was being handi- 
capped by an inferior technic in 
reading. 

As an answer to the problems raised 
by this situation, a reading center 
was set up. From the results of the 
first year’s work there is every indi- 
cation that solid progress is being 
made. However, permanent results 
of this program cannot be deter- 
mined until evidence based on at 
least four years’ observation can be 
obtained, a plan that is part of the 
work now under way at Culver. This 
statement is made the 
many extravagant claims heard from 
time to time about the remarkable 
results of a reading program that 
has been in operation for a semester 
or a year. 

One of the most frequent claims 
made for a reading program is that 
of general improvement in academic 
achievement as a result of improved 
reading ability. While it would seem 
that improved comprehension and 
speed would naturally lead to im- 
proved academic achievement, there 
has been no experiment that has 
satisfactorily proved that this is the 
case. On the other hand, there is 
ample evidence from _ statements 
made by individual pupils that great 
personal satisfactions have resulted 
from improved reading technics. It 
would seem that such results alone 
would be sufficient cause for estab- 
lishing remedial procedures in any 
school, for it can be safely assumed, 
although not satisfactorily proved, 
that a pupil who gains personal satis- 
faction from a procedure so vital to 
understanding as is the reading 
process will do better work than if 
such satisfaction did not exist. 

At Culver we are proceeding on 
that basis; however, we are accumu- 
lating data which, at the end of four 


because of 
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Cadets whose reading is below average have their eyes photographed by the 
ophthalmograph during the reading process and their averages determined. 


years’ time, may give scientific proof 
that an improved reading technic 
does in most cases result in improved 
academic achievement. 

An overview of the Culver pro- 
gram indicates the folowing pro- 
cedures in the reading program: 

1. An eye test of each new pupil 
during his first week at school. 

2. Reading tests of 2000 words 
given four times a year to all pupils 
taking English. 

3. Specific instruction in reading 
throughout the freshman and sopho- 
more classes. 

4. General instruction in reading 
technics given in the junior and 
senior years. 

5. Segregation of proved inefh- 
cient readers into remedial classes for 
specific instruction under a special 
teacher. 

All this work heads up in the 
reading center. Five rooms, each de- 
voted to a certain aspect of the prob- 
lems of reading and speech, make up 
this department. One room, a fairly 


small one, houses the telebinocular 
and the ophthalmograph, two diag- 
nostic instruments. Another room is 
used for metronoscope instruction, 
the only mechanical remedial device 
used in reading. This room is large 
enough to accommodate a class of 
10 pupils and is furnished attrac- 
tively with hangings, rugs and com- 
fortable chairs. The library is a 
room, 16 by 18 feet, adequately 
lighted and furnished with easy 
chairs, rugs, hangings and_book- 
shelves. The atmosphere is con- 
ducive to pleasant, relaxed reading. 
Another small room is used as an 
office in which all records of at- 
tendance, activity and progress are 
kept. 

The fifth room contains a record- 
ing machine on which are made rec- 
ords of speech and readings from 
plays and poetry. While this activity 
has as yet not been tied into the 
remedial reading program, it pro- 
vides a motivation for speech work 
that can be used in the reading 
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program as soon as some technic can 
be worked out. At present the re- 
cording machine is kept busy by 
those who wish to hear their own 
speech patterns and to improve them. 
In all these rooms every effort is 
made to create a pleasant, attractive 
atmosphere. That the attempt has 
been successful is proved by the fact 
that some of the boys doing remedial 
work drop in voluntarily to do free 
reading. 

During registration week in Sep- 
tember each new pupil is given a 
telebinocular test. This instrument 
provides a much more searching ex- 
amination than the Snellen test as it 
checks single and two eyed efficiency, 
vertical and lateral imbalance, stere- 
opsis, near and far point fusion and 
acuity. The results of these tests are 
scanned by a competent ophthal- 
mologist, who recommends a further 
examination of those whose records 
indicate the necessity of more de- 
tailed testing. 

From this group some 15 to 18 
either are fitted with glasses or are 
given convergence exercises. The fig- 
ures are based on two years’ experi- 
ence and represent about 7 per cent 
of the new pupils each year. 

The first reading test of some 2000 
words is given during the first week 
of school. Those pupils who make 
scores well below the average are put 
under observation and, if subsequent 
evidence convinces the teacher that a 
poor reading technic exists, these 
pupils are referred to the reading 
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Left: In one room 
of the reading cen- 
ter is a recording 
machine. While it 
has not been tied 
into the reading 
program, it pro- 
vides motivation 
for speech work. 


























the material and of the rate at which 
it is read. Analysis of the films also 
provides evidence of lack of coordi- 
nation and other improper use of the 
eyes. The evidence of the film is 
further corroborated by paper and 
pencil tests. 

With these data assembled and 
specific weaknesses evident, a pro- 
gram of remedial work is set up. 
Most of the pupils work at least 
twice a week for an hour at a time. 
The work consists of periods with the 
metronoscope, an instrument devised 
to induce rhythmic left to right 
reading and to prevent regressions, 
and of exercises in improving vocab- 
ulary, in selecting key words and 
sentences, in outlining for central 
and supporting ideas, in skimming 
and in reading against time. Along 
with such a program, as much inter- 


Another diagnostic instrument used in the reading center is a telebinocular. 


center. Once there, the first step is 
to recheck each pupil’s eyes. If they 
are found inefficient in any respect 
corrections are made by the oph- 
thalmologist or exercises are insti- 
tuted. 

If the eyes check as efficient, the 
next step is to take a picture of the 
eyes while in the process of reading. 
This procedure is accomplished by 
the eye camera, or ophthalmograph. 
From the resultant films (three are 
taken) an average is obtained for the 
number of fixations and regressions 
made, of the time required to read 





est reading as can be done both in 
and out of class is induced among 
the pupils. 

The reading center library is fur- 
nished with detective and mystery 
stories and with romantic and adven- 
ture novels. Each pupil is required 
to keep a chart upon which he makes 
a time record of all of his reading 
done either in the library or in his 
room. Such a procedure has been 
discovered to be one of the most 
effective stimulations to improvement 
in reading in which the pupil can 
engage. Now and then further films 
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are made of the pupil’s technic, the 
results are discussed with him and 
improvements are pointed out. As 
soon as the film results indicate that 
the technic has improved to the point 
of bringing the pupil up to the aver- 
age of his class, he is released from 
the special class. His record is made 
a matter of conference between the 
remedial instructor and the regular 
English instructor and his subsequent 
progress is closely followed, emphasis 
being laid upon the free reading 
program, which the pupil is encour- 
aged to follow. 

While work with this markedly 
inefficient group is proceeding after 
the manner just described, specific 
training in reading technics is a part 
of each pupil’s schedule in the two 
lower classes. By such procedure 
pupils who are not decidedly inefh- 
cient but who are somewhat below 
average can build up their speed and 
comprehension; pupils who already 
are fast and efficient readers can 
improve still further. In the two 
upper classes, more general instruc- 
tion is given with the hope that the 
more mature pupils will see the ne- 
cessity of improving their technics 
and will themselves do something 
about it. Of course, badly handi- 
capped pupils in these classes are 
assigned to the special remedial work. 
As the result of a talk on the pur- 


pose of the reading center given 
before the school assembly, there has 
been a decided interest in the work 
and pupils have in many instances 
brought their own difficulties to the 
attention of the instructors. Pupils 
who have benefited by the work 
have become enthusiastic propa- 
gandists; consequently, there has 
been a decidedly cooperative attitude 
among them whenever remedial 
work has been assigned. 

While no final statement can be 
made upon results of remedial train- 
ing it might be of interest to cite 
some indications of advancement. 
Out of 19 remedial pupils during the 
year 1938-39 who were retested in 
June 1939, some time after their 
release from remedial work, and 
again in September 1939, after the 
interval of the summer vacation, all 
were far ahead of the scores made 
upon entrance to the class. While 
some were not so high as when re- 
leased from the instruction, others 
were considerably higher, indicating 
in all instances that up until the last 
date mentioned at least the effects 
of the work had been enduring. In 
June 1940 another test was given 
the same group and as far as possible 
these boys will be followed into 
college. 

While the scientific evidence in 
these instances corroborates the ob- 





The program of remedial work consists of exercises with the metronoscope 
to induce rhythmic left to right reading and to prevent regressions. 
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servation of the teachers under whose 
instruction these pupils carry on their 
work, an outcome exceedingly grati- 
fying in itself, by far the most grati- 
fying aspect of the improvement is 
the voluntary statement of some pu- 
pils within the group that they enjoy 
reading now and are doing much 
more of it. A check with the li- 
brarian on such statements has 
proved that in each instance the free 
reading of the individuals, as evi- 
denced by books withdrawn from the 
library, has gone up considerably 
over the period before the reading 
instruction started. 

Although the recording machine 
has not been specifically utilized in 
the remedial reading program, its 
ability to create interest in speech 
has been of such quality as to make 
its use highly desirable whenever 
some method of involving it can be 
worked out. It would seem that its 
primary function would be in the 
development of vocabulary and in 
developing comprehension, for it has 
been discovered that the desire to 
hear one’s own speech is invariably 
followed by a desire to improve it. 

To improve the speech, one must 
read aloud in preparation for the 
recording and to read aloud intelli- 
gently it is necessary to know mean- 
ings of words and groups of words. 
When a pupil is preparing to read a 
soliloquy from “Hamlet,” it is ex- 
ceedingly interesting to hear him 
try out different interpretations, only 
in the end to ask an instructor the 
meaning of some word or the signifi- 
cance of some subtle phrasing as a 
guide to his own emphasis and 
shading. Such procedures strike at 
the heart of one of the important 
aspects of remedial reading, the abil- 
ity to grasp central ideas and conno- 
tations. 

As a summation idea for this ac- 
count of experimentation in new 
methods, it seems apparent that this 
work should be started in the grades 
at the time reading technics are being 
established. If this were generally 
the case, the reading cripples that 
reach the secondary level would be 
reduced to a minimum and work at 
this higher level could be largely 
confined to lifting the average read- 
ing rate of the high school from 295 
words a minute to 400, an average 
that would make the increasing 
reading load in college and business 
life much easier to master. 
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Headquarters for Health 




















The doctor and both the school and county nurses examine young patients in a preschool clinic at Hillsdale, N. Y. 


HE school health room should 
reflect careful planning. It 
should be designed to meet the needs 
of the school population as a whole, 
with all agencies coordinating. Be- 
fore an architect or builder is con- 
sulted, the foundations for a health 
service program should be deter- 
mined. Facilities should then be ar- 
ranged to fit the health service needs. 
The factors that should be in- 
cluded in a well-organized program 
are: pupil enrollment, present and 
anticipated increase or decrease; 
health service personnel, present staff 
and future personnel needs; building 
area available; range of service to 
pupils, preschool service or commu- 
nity needs; type or class of school; 
pupil health status, estimate from 
records of illness covering several 
years, accident record, safety hazards; 
guidance service; type of examina- 
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tions to be given, and the follow-up 
service. 

The physical needs of a health 
room should be thoroughly studied. 
Light, heat, ventilation, water and 
sewage disposal, storage space, quiet- 
ness, accessibility to rest room, lava- 
tories and executive office and efh- 
ciency in relation to movements of 
personnel are essential points to be 
considered. 

An inventory should be made of 
the health of every school child to 
determine adequately his health serv- 
ice needs. To do this it is necessary 
to outline a thorough examining, 
testing and inspecting program, as all 
deficiencies cannot be determined 
through a hasty physical examina- 
tion. Diagnostic work and correction 





work should follow; otherwise, the 
health examination loses its value. 
First aid, conferences with pupils, 
teachers, parents, staff associates and 
health agencies, instruction, guidance, 
rest, Measurement, immunization, 
vaccination, as well as laboratory 
testing, are various types of service 
needed. 

The health room should be located 
in a quiet part of the building, pref- 
erably near the administrative of- 
fices. It should be accessible to pupils, 
personnel and visitors. The reasons 
for its location near executive offices 
are: (1) it facilitates the handling 
of records, both general and health; 
(2) it facilitates consultations with 
principal, nurse, physician and physi- 
cal education director; (3) it allows 
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for the speedier handling of exclu- 
sion and readmission of pupils; (4) 
it permits better contacts with the 
classroom teacher; (5) it is especially 
essential where telephone service, fil- 
ing systems, typewriter and clerical 
help are limited; (6) it saves time 
and energy of pupils and personnel, 
and (7) it eliminates noise and un- 
necessary confusion. 

A health room should be at least 
20 feet long in order to provide ade- 
quate distance for testing central 
visual acuity and wide enough to 
place comfortably and conveniently 
the necessary equipment. The actual 
amount of space required depends 
largely upon the number of children 
to be served, as well as the types and 
kinds of service to be rendered. If it 
is impossible to provide a room 20 
feet in length, it would be well to 
have either the rest room or execu- 
tive offices adjacent, in order that 
vision testing might be made possi- 
ble. 

Privacy is an important factor to 
be considered in planning the health 
room unit. Adequate space for indi- 
vidual health examinations should be 
provided. Individual personnel needs 
also should be considered. 

A soundproof ceiling makes the 
health room ideal for audiometer 
testing and for conducting physical 
examinations when silence is a par- 
ticular asset. Baseboards should be 
eliminated wherever possible. It is 
better to use a cove base flush with 
wall surface and floor. Floor finish 
should be of a type of material that 
is resilient, noiseless and free from 
cracks, such as linoleum or mastic 
tile. If linoleum is to be used, a 
conservative pattern should be se- 
lected. One doorway should be wide 
enough to permit passage of a mobile 
table, a stretcher or two persons car- 
rying a third. 

Abundant electric outlets should be 
provided, one or more in all walls 
of the room or rooms to be used. 
Their location should be planned in 
advance to assure proper placing 
with respect to equipment, furniture 
and areas designated for examina- 
tions. 

Special attention should be given 
to lighting, heating and ventilation: 
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Above: Floor plan of a school health unit designed by Pearl Burfeindt, R.N. 


Illumination is especially important 
for testing eyes and for examination 
of teeth. Daylight is best for all pur- 
poses. Where natural lighting, how- 
ever, proves to be inadequate, indirect 
lighting should be used. Approxi- 
mately 10 foot-candle light on the 
symbol E chart is needed for the 
vision test. Translucent, buff colored, 
center-hung window shades, which 
exclude streaks of light on the sides 





and in the center, are necessary for 
proper control of light. 

The colors of the room or rooms 
of the health unit are important in 
the psychological effects they have on 
children. The room should resemble 
the home insofar as possible. When- 
ever possible, eliminate the use of 
white. 

In one of the schools in Ber- 
gen County, New Jersey, some inter- 
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Above: Health unit, junior-senior high school, Teaneck, N. J. The architects 
were Hacker & Hacker, Fort Lee, N. J. The area is approximately 31 by 23 ft. 
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esting experiments have been made 
with colors in order to determine re- 
actions of children with reference to 
restfulness and cheerfulness. These 
tests were made with the aid of a 
physician who had had considerable 
experience in dealing with patients 
having social and mental ailments. 
They found that colors which should 
be used depended mainly on the loca- 
tion and natural lighting of the 
room. Most north and northeastern 
rooms had fairly good light in the 
morning but toward noon and dur- 
ing the remainder of the day the 
light became grayed and the room 
had a tendency to become bleak. 
Such a room might be tinted yellow 
or pink. 

In the south and southwestern 
rooms, the light situation was found 
to be reversed. While the light in the 
morning might be pale, the sunlight 
appeared strong at noon and during 
the remainder of the day. This con- 
dition can be softened and made to 
appear cooler by the use of blue or 
green tones on the walls. Flat white 
or light cream tinted ceilings reflect 
light to the best advantage. 

Finishes on furniture should be 
dull and unglazed. While it is de- 
sirable to have woodwork painted in 
flat colors, it has been found that 
an enamel finish is nonporous and 
easier to keep clean. 

Wash basins, scales and other per- 
manent types of equipment may be 
obtained which will harmonize with 
the color tones on the walls. What- 
ever colors are used, the outcome 
should be pleasing and soothing. 
Cheery warm tints should prevail but 
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Left: Health unit 
and the principal’s 
office, Whittier 
School addition at 
Teaneck, N.J. The 
waiting room 
serves both offices. 


the effect should not be brilliant or 
flashy. 

Thermostatic control should be in- 
stalled to assure the desired temper- 
ature level. The temperature should 
be elevated slightly if the removal of 
clothing for an examination is rou- 
tine practice. The average tempera- 
ture should be maintained between 
68 and 72 degrees. This temperature 
may be varied, however, either to suit 
the needs of a sick patient or for 
examination of preschool children. 

Proper ventilation (noiseless, if of 
a mechanical type) is peculiarly de- 
sirable since gently moving air bene- 
fits the sick and lessens the tendency 
to faint during first aid treatment. 
A wash basin of vitreous china with 
running hot and cold water is a vital 
necessity. Toilet facilities are of ma- 
jor importance. 

The equipment should be simple 
in design, preferably light painted 
metal. Avoid the use of white furni- 
ture, as not only is it difficult to keep 
clean, but it gives the room the ap- 
pearance of a hospital. Many small 
children, possibly through some un- 
pleasant previous experience, have an 
aversion to anything that looks like 
a doctor’s office or a hospital. 

Equipment should include a cot or 
bed of enameled iron or of chro- 
mium finish, mattresses with wash- 
able covers, a sufficient supply of 
blankets to permit frequent changes 
for purpose of cleaning, sufficient bed 
linen for frequent changes, pillows, a 
portable screen with washable cover, 
chairs, bookshelf or bookcase, indi- 
vidual examining gowns, laundry 
hamper or basket, bulletin board of 


cork, mirror, thermostat, writing ma- 
terials, height and weight charts, 
blanks, forms, instructions, telephone 
for outside service (if executive tele- 
phone is inconvenient of access), 
desk and typewriter and filing cabi- 
nets for health records and charts. 

Service equipment should include 
scales, both large and small, electric 
sterilizer and stand, trash can with 
foot-operated cover, soap container, 
paper towel container, waste con- 
tainer for used paper towels, inhala- 
tor, stretcher, audiometer, illuminated 
vision test chart and pedestal frame, 
basins, stadiometer or substitute, 
measuring board, pedograph and 
color blindness test. Service supplies 
should include wooden tongue de- 
pressors, paper bags for waste, 
wooden applicators, electric flashlight 
and splints. 

There should be a rest room and 
lavatory adjoining the nurse’s room 
that is accessible from the main hall. 
This room should be acoustically 
treated, painted in a subdued color 
and should have assured ventilation. 
The equipment for this room might 
well include at least a full length 
mirror to note posture, a few folding 
cots of army type, a few chairs and 
a supply closet. It might also include 
phonograph and records, bookshelf 
or bookcase, magazine rack, reading 
light, pictures, air deflectors for win- 
dows and linoleum floor covering of 
subdued shade. 

For utility purposes, this room 
could be equipped with sectioned 
curtain rods of the type used in 
modern hospital wards. Curtains 
could be drawn to facilitate arrange- 
ments for pupils to dress or for indi- 
vidual isolation purposes. 

A supply closet is needed for the 
storage of blankets and cots not in 
use. In this room children could be 
made ready and await their turns for 
examinations. These additional quar- 
ters make it possible to carry out a 
more individualized program of 
health examination. 

The laws pertaining to health ex- 
aminations, diphtheria innoculations 
and tuberculin testing recently en- 
acted in New Jersey make the health 
room a real necessity. In districts 
where funds are extremely limited, 
the health room supplies and equip- 
ment should include at least the ma- 
jor essentials necessary for the care of 
emergency cases and for general ex- 
amination purposes. 
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Omaha Applies Democracy 


N REPORTING one phase of 
the 1939 convention of the Amer- 
ican Association of School Adminis- 
trators, Time magazine remarked 
that “no United States citizens are 
fonder of praising democracy than 
the heads of this most authoritarian 
institution, the United States school.” 
It has been encouraging to note 
that for some time, according to 
writers of magazine and newspaper 
articles, we have been wondering 
why we keep trying to do it. Why 
do we think we can train young citi- 
zens to function in our form of 
society, to exercise their right to vote, 
to have confidence in democratic 
procedures by merely telling them 
of democratic ideals and at the same 
time training them for and habituat- 
ing them at home and in school to 
authoritarian procedures? 

There has been a great deal writ- 
ten and not a little done about 
Americanizing our educational pro- 
cedures. There is much evidence of 
our awareness of the fact that indi- 
vidual democratic citizenship will 
never reach its full stature if it is 
raised for the first twenty-one years 
of its life under a barrel with re- 
stricted freedom to think and act. 
There is much evidence that many 
homes and some schools have awak- 
ened to the fact that the traditional 
educational procedures are ones that 
were born in an age and in a land in 
which authoritarianism was ideally 
right. 

Education in public schools is pri- 
marily for the purpose of maintain- 
ing the form and improving the 
quality of the society that supports 
the schools. In our city and in our 
country this means public schools 
strive to develop better, healthier and 
happier citizens. It means that the 
purpose of public tax-supported edu- 
cation in the United States is to help 
young Americans learn to live with 
confidence and happiness and to 
want to live in a representative de- 
mocracy with all the tenets of free- 
dom and responsibility that go with 
such a social life. 

Those representatives of society to 
whom is delegated the responsibility 
of planning the curriculums of pub- 
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lic educational institutions are duty 
bound to plan school experiences 
that will develop desirable citizens in 
our democracy. These officers are 
asked to plan educational experiences 
that will give young Americans a 
lasting confidence in their ability to 
recognize and solve individual and 
social problems and to solve them in 
a democratic way. American educa- 
tors themselves must possess this 
confidence. 

The fear popularly expressed for 
the fate of the American public edu- 
cation and for the American form of 
democracy itself will disappear when 
American citizens gain confidence in 
their ability to solve problems large 
and small in a democratic way. A 
problem holds no fear for those who 
have confidence in their ability to 
solve it. 

It is possible, however, that the 
greatest confidences gained through 
participation in many American pub- 
lic schools of the past have been con- 
fidences in our ability to do as we 
are told by someone who represents 
authority, not a desirable educational 
outcome for citizens in a great re- 
public but a rather ideal objective for 
citizenship in some totalitarian state. 

If this statement of philosophy 
fairly represents the purposes of pub- 
lic education in our country, our 
schools should be giving children, 


first, experience and training in rec- 
ognizing and solving problems of 
everyday living and in working and 
playing in this complex world and, 
second, experience and training that 
will assure their mental and physical 
well being. 

In its attempt to meet this chal- 
lenge the Omaha public schools have 
been engaged since 1933 in a long- 
time continuous curriculum planning 
program. Teachers, principals, pu- 
pils, parents and other interested lay- 
men have been cooperating in an 
attempt to give each young citizen 
his rightful heritage of education in 
this great democracy. 

For six years there has been a defi- 
nite democratic organization of the 
curriculum planning program with 
ultimate responsibility for the cur- 
riculum resting with the duly elected 
representatives of the people, the 
members of the local board of educa- 
tion, and with the immediate respon- 
sibility for the planning program in 
the hands of their appointed officers, 
the superintendent and director of 
instruction. (See chart No. 1.) 

At the beginning of the present 
planning program representatives of 
various interested groups came to- 
gether to determine the guiding phi- 
losophy and the general objectives of 
the curriculum. This assembly, or 
curriculum council, as it has been 
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called, was made up from all general 
groups affected by the school cur- 
riculum. Not only were teachers, 
principals and general administrators 
represented but in a like manner and 
with the same status were parents, 
pupils and men and women from 
other vocations. From this council 
have come the guiding principles for 
all curriculum planning activities. 


with which he is working. The cur- 
riculum monograph is his challeng- 
ing aid but it does not tell him how 
or what to teach. It does, however, 
help him find out what to teach and 
does help him find out how to teach 
it best for his group. 

The individual teacher curriculum 
planner has further assistance in the 
form of representative curriculum 
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The expression of this group deter- 
mines generally and, as far as prac- 
ticable, specifically the objectives and 
procedures of curriculum planning. 
In the Omaha public schools every 
teacher is a curriculum planner. 
There are no courses of study. There 
are no detailed instructional guides 
to be followed. Small representative 
groups of teachers assume the task of 
interpreting and defining the rec- 
ommendations of the curriculum 
council. These committees whose 
members are temporarily excused 
from regular duties define the gen- 
eral aims of education, analyze typi- 
cal specific objectives of school 
education at various age levels and 
make general recommendations for 
planning curriculums that will help 
pupils attain these objectives. These 
definitions and recommendations 
find their way to the individual 
teacher through mediums known to 
the teachers as curriculum mono- 
graphs and curriculum circulars. 
The curriculum monographs and 
circulars containing many helpful 
suggestions and much illustrative ma- 
terial become the guides for the in- 
dividual curriculum planner, the 
classroom teacher. No longer must 
the teacher follow a course of study. 
He may now adapt his instructional 
programs as best he can to the group 
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planning committees within his own 
building. Such committees, after 
studying the recommendations of the 
central committee, may greatly as- 
sist individual teachers by engaging 
cooperatively in planning the cur- 
riculum for their school. 

As another aid to the individual 
curriculum planner, regularly sched- 
uled and fully accredited classes in 
curriculum planning are conducted 
and supplemented by lectures and 
local institutes on instruction. From 
near at hand and from institutions 
throughout the land experts are en- 
gaged to stimulate, challenge and 
advise the individual teacher curric- 
ulum planner. 

One other representative group, 
the coordinating committee, has been 
formed with the purpose and func- 
tion of evaluating the curriculum 
planning program facilitating coor- 
dination of the efforts of the central 
planning committees. To the coor- 
dinating committee have been elected 
principals, teachers, classroom teach- 
ers and parents. 

The first year or two of the pres- 
ent curriculum planning program 
was utilized in training the edu- 
cational staff and the community 
in cooperation and participation. It 
takes time to convince those who 
have been swimming on water wings 








that they can even stay afloat without 
them. Those who have had their 
planning done for them all their 
lives often are skeptical, if not reluc- 
tant, in accepting a program which 
insists that they do their own plan- 
ning. 

After approximately one year in 
the Omaha public school program 
the council had defined the functions 
of the elementary and high schools 
(chart No. 2) and several especially 
trained central committees were en- 
gaged in interpreting and stating in 
curriculum monographs the desirable 
pupil goals and activities for certain 
parts of the curriculum. 

From among the most desirable 
outcomes of the new curriculum 
planning program we should call 
attention to a few of the most out- 
standing. 

1. A no-failure policy and a new 
philosophy of and procedures for 
evaluation. School work is judged 
in terms of child growth. Standard- 
ized and curriculum survey tests are 
rarely used for instructional pur- 
poses. Testing is done to measure 
individual growth toward individual 
goals. 

2. A new philosophy and a new 
system of school-home reporting. 
Each of the new report cards and the 
more frequently used informal notes 
to parents deal with individual pupil 
growth. The new report cards carry 
no grades, no reference to class 
norms. Each card deals only with 
helpful suggestions and reports con- 
cerning one child. 

3. The establishment of a child 
study service. To aid teachers in ad- 
justing the school program to the 
needs and individual behavior pat- 
tern of each child, a complete psy- 
chological service has been made 
available. 

4. The establishment of a con- 
tinuous thirteen year program of 
educational and vocational guidance. 
Committees have recommended and 
planned a counselor’s cumulative 
record system. No teachers were 
forced or even asked to use this sys- 
tem during its experimental develop- 
ment but it is being used voluntarily 
and enthusiastically in all Omaha 
school buildings. 

5. There has been most satisfying 
evidence of unusual and wholesome 
growth on the part of the teaching 
staff as well as on the part of the 
boys and girls. In spite of a severe 
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economic depression there have been 
more professional activity, more 
growth in expression of initiative, 
more planning and adaptation of the 
curriculum and better teacher and 
pupil morale than the city had ever 
seen previously. The last three or 
four years have seen more parent and 
lay groups participating in school 
planning than ever before. 

6. A new feeling on the part of 
teachers of responsibility for the edu- 
cational growth of pupils. No longer 
is their responsibility merely that of 
“teaching” the course with which 
the supervisor has presented them. 
In fact, the Omaha public schools no 
longer have any instructional super- 
visors. Supervisors, such an undemo- 
cratic term, have been replaced by 
advisers in instruction, specialists 
who are at the service of central and 
building committees and of individ- 
ual curriculum planners. Likewise, 
the principal, who once had the dis- 
tinctive position of building dictator, 
has become a coordinator and ad- 
visory officer with the joint and new 
responsibility for the wholesome 
growth of the children in his school. 
With a uniform purpose to plan a 
curriculum and program that best 
fits the particular children concerned, 
60 different schools have planned 60 
different types of organization and 60 
different curriculums. 

It has been interesting to see that 
when teachers feel free to plan and 
when people other than professional 
teachers feel free to say what they 
want education to do for boys and 
girls, there are not so much in evi- 
dence the inhibiting factors of vested 
interests in teaching habits and skills 
and of traditional patterns of educa- 
tional thought. Neither do we find 
teachers and parents under such cir- 
cumstances so far removed from an 
understanding of the lack of relation- 
ship between the traditional curric- 
ulum and the real needs of boys and 
girls. When curriculum planning 
became a democratic procedure and 
a cooperative project in the Omaha 
public schools there began a true 
vitalization of the school program. 

Recently a teacher wrote, in the 
New York Times, “The greatest 
danger that confronts education to- 
day lies not in the meddling of busi- 
ness or in the failure of public in- 
terest or in the lack of public funds 
but in the propensity of directing 
officers to build up rigid systems 
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which have the pleasing quality of 
symmetry and order but which are 
destitute of spontaneity and life. 
“Under the impact of this pressure, 
the run-of-the-mill teacher does his 
work acceptably, avoids trouble and, 
finally, is pensioned to make way 
for others equally fitted to become 
only cogs in the splendid machine.” 





Long living with inhibition and 
fear may make one feel that it pays 
to keep his mind and his mouth shut. 
But, when fear goes and confidence 
and hope with higher ideals come in, 
the vast resources of originality are 
uncovered for use in the unselfish 
projects of cooperat:ve effort and we 
have the essence of democratic living. 





Buses 1n Beaverton 


JAMES D. 


Superintendent, Rural Agr'cultural 
School District, Beaverton, Mich. 


N MICHIGAN there are more 

than 5000 primary one room 
school districts offering a maximum 
of eight grades. Consequently, the 
problem of obtaining a high school 
education for the country child is 
faced by thousands of Michigan rural 
parents annually. 

Many communities have organ- 
ized centralized schools, thereby pro- 
viding transportation to the commu- 
nity center from the kindergarten 
through high school. The Beaverton 
Rural Agricultural School District at 
Beaverton, Mich., located in Gladwin 
County, is one of the state’s interest- 
ing examples of a community school 
providing equal opportunities for 
town and country children. 

This agricultural school district 
was organized in 1929 with 44 square 
miles within its boundaries and with 
a total assessed valuation of $700,000. 
Today the Beaverton district covers 
an area of 112 square miles and has 
an assessed valuation of approximate- 
ly two million dollars. Ten buses 
are owned by the district, which pro- 
vide transportation for the 500 rural 
children attending the centralized 
unit. 

During the last ten years of 
growth in Beaverton, the transporta- 
tion system has grown from four 25 
passenger buses to ten buses averag- 
ing 55 passengers each. Larger buses 
have resulted in longer routes and 
in improved road conditions. 


At present, every child within the 
boundaries of the Beaverton district 
is being transported to the school 
building. During the last ten years, 
two million pupils have been trans- 
ported in school buses and no child 
has been hurt in any way while being 
transported to or from school. The 
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bus routes vary from 10 to 16 miles 
in length. 

A full-time mechanic is employed 
by the district and a long tenure for 
drivers is a policy established by the 
board of education. This plan has 
proved that school children can be 
transported annually for $19 per 
capita with the chances for accidents 
reduced to a minimum. A 40 per 
cent decrease in transportation costs 
has been realized since the servicing 
and housing of buses have been 
taken over by the school district. 


A monthly transportation report 
from the mechanic informs the board 
of education as to the cost of opera- 
tion of each unit during the preced- 
ing thirty days and the compiled 
monthly reports, which are distrib- 
uted at the annual school meetings 
in July, inform the patrons as to 
the total cost of operating each unit 
for the school year. 

Not only for regular duty but in 
athletic activities and in carrying the 
curriculum into the community is 
the transportation system an asset 
to the district. The school journey, 
which is one of the recognized visual 
aids in a functioning community cur- 
riculum, is made possible by the use 
of the school bus. The natural re- 
sources of the community soon be- 
come the working laboratory of the 
school, which results in the welding 
of all community agencies into one 
community program. Several times 
a week bus loads of pupils with their 
teacher are seen leaving to study a 
particular phase of their work in its 
natural setting. 

School buses in Beaverton have 
been one of the great agencies in 
welding the school and the commu- 
nity together. 
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Chath Dust 


News Item: The retirement of Dr. Frank 
Pierrepont Graves, president of the University 
of the State of New York and state commis- 
sioner of education, will become effective this 
September. Doctor Graves has been commis- 
sioner of education for two decades, the long- 
est term in the history of the state education 
department. 


EAR CHIEF: Now that you have re- 

tired and no longer sit behind the im- 
posing Grecian columns across from the Capi- 
tol, I can tell you something that I couldn't 
say before. I was afraid that it would look 
like apple polishing if I tried to tell you the 
honest truth. It is simply this: You have 
been a Swell Boss. 

We little fellows, scrabbling away in the 
remote provinces, worrying about our winter's 
supply of coal and whether the boilers will 
last another nine months, getting into petty 
jams with the latest mayor but, withal, trying 
to do an honest job without stepping on too 
many sensitive toes, sometimes get pretty fed 
up with the whole business. We wonder if 
it is worth while. 

But through the years of your administra 
tion, there have come to each of us a steady 
lifting of spirit, a heartening of soul, a revival 
of strength because of the force of your leader- 
ship and personality. 

In order to be a great schoolmaster, I would 
ask for three things, an open mind, a humble 
heart and a stiff backbone. From your heart 
there have come forth a friendliness, a courtesy 
and an understanding that have permeated 
every nook and cranny of the tiniest school- 
house in the state. Your mind has given us 
a constructive philosophy, a deeper vision of 
scholarship and a greater faith in scholarship. 
Your determination has inspired us with re- 
newed courage to take hold and to hang on. 

These things, Chief, you have taught us and 
through us the children of a great and power- 
ful state. God bless you, sir. 


HERE are many professions that offer 

monetary rewards far greater than may 
be obtained by teaching school. But how 
many of these jobs let their workers drink 
at the fountain of perpetual youth? To how 
many workers come the yearly thrill of the 
approaching holiday season, the mystery and 
wonder and excitement of the first snowfall, 
the chatter about dates and junior proms and 
holiday parties? How many office slaves get 


the full glow of the Thanksgiving Day or 
hear Christmas carols echoing through happy 
halls? How many see the vistas of life open- 
ing ahead for tomorrow and tomorrow? Let 
us ponder these things and be thankful. 


e @ 
The Bookman’s Ballad 
In days of old, the balladeer 
Was quite the fair haired boy; 
He peddled songs of hope and cheer 
And madrigals of joy. 


Today, I sing to teachers with fresh school 
books in my hand and, gently thumbing 
pages, | point the promised land. Ignoring all 
competitors, | hymn no guile or ill. Ambas- 
sador of Truth am I, of Honor and Good Will. 
I dance into the sanctums where the super- 
visors play and blithely promise samples which, 
mayhap, I'll send some day. Does the super- 
intendent grimace with a bored and doubtful 
look? I wonder if the dumbbell has ever read 
a book? 


The balladeer sang sweet and gay 
His songs of guff and goo; 

The Bookman, Singer of Today, 
Has better ballyhoo. 


Oh, a principal is just a slave to desk and 
morning mail. He never has to patch a tire or 
grin and lose a sale. The weary superintendent 
with his budget and his bills is always busy 
dodging a million civic ills. But the Bookman 
is the honeybee who flits among the flowers; 
with dry-cleaned anecdotes, he swiftly steals 
the working hours. To secretaries, dull or dour, 
his compliments are paid; for every bookman 
knows (or should) that’s how his sales are 
made. 


ERE is another true story for your book 
of bright sayings. Jimmie, the demon 
disturber of kindergarten, was having a spe- 
cial tantrum when his mother arrived to col- 
lect him for the day. Hoping to show the 
mother how Jimmie should be handled, the 
young kindergarten teacher took him firmly 
but sweetly on her lap. Gently she cuddled 
him, with sweet phrases she assured him, 
triumphantly she mothered him. After five 
minutes of struggle, a still small voice: “Miss 
Williams?” 
Secure in the confidence that love wins all: 
“What is it, Jimmie?” 
“Miss Williams, I’m just waiting to get 
my breath so I can kick hell out of you.” 


a a 
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When to 


Remodel 


WILLIAM D. CUTHBERT, A.IL.A. 


Architect, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


GREAT many communities 
A have as an asset or a liability 
an aged schoolhouse. In no respect 
can it present a favorable comparison 
with modern school buildings. It has 
inadequate window area and its ven- 
tilation depends entirely on the open 
window. The heating system is im 
properly balanced and badly exposed 
rooms are cold in severe winter 
weather. Under favorable conditions 
the natural lighting for part of the 
room may be satisfactory but the 
artificial light is poorly distributed 
and controlled. 

Toilet rooms have antiquated in 
sanitary fixtures and the wooden stall 
partitions and wainscot show signs 
ol decay. The pupils’ garments are 
packed and pressed into cloak rooms 
so small that onto 


hooks in the corridors. Always there 


they overflow 
are reports of losses of hats and caps, 


rubbers and overshoes and miscel 
laneous articles. 

The classrooms are not the proper 
size for the requirements of the mod- 
curriculum. The 
some the 
overcrowded and in others the inade 


quate 


ernized result is 


that in cases rooms are 


area impedes the complete 
functioning of the teaching program. 
The worn 
rooms have been covered with lino 
leum, which has a wave-like surface 
easily productive of mal de mer if 

pupil is oversensitive. The chalk 
be yards are not blac kboards any more 


wood floors in some 


but are a depressing gray. 
The 


steep and the relation between rise 


wooden stairways are too 
and run is incorrect, producing a 
tiring, if a dangerous, passage 
from floor to floor. 
are wide enough, however, and this 
valuable and well 
worth remembering as we continue 


not 
The corridors 
is a condition 
on our analysis of the situations exist- 
ing in this typical veteran building. 
There are two entrances to the build- 
ing with door openings that are wide 
enough. However, although these 
openings have a pair of doors, one 
of the doors is usually fastened, be- 


A relatively small amount of 
demolition, compared to old 
structure that may be retained, 
to make the alteration a sound 
economic project is always the 
deciding factor in remodeling 
an old building, provided that 


the site is a good location 











ing fitted with ordinary hardware. 
The principal entrance has a pair of 
doors properly opening out and with 
panic bolt hardware. Why the doors 
of the other entrance were slighted 
is “just one of those things.” 

The main building is a sound, 
well-built structure with solid brick 
exterior walls. It has a line of iron 
columns and steel beams coinciding 
with each corridor wall. A later and 
minor addition, however, was built 
frame with a 
veneering of brick, the result of a 
decision made by a shortsighted and 
penurious school board lacking in the 
intelligence that dominated the board 
entrusted with the original building 
The architecture of the 
main building has all the simplicity 
of the early Renaissance influence 
with nicely proportioned end pavil- 


with a wood faced 


program. 


ions. The design of the addition is 
as bad as its construction. 

This is the picture of the building 
that is to be the specimen structure 
for discussion. The school system of 
Boomtown faced the problem of 
modernizing 
physical plant, which included the 
the building described. What should 
be the decision regarding it; 


and expanding its 


tear it 
down and start from scratch, or could 
a thoroughly satisfactory result be ob- 
tained by alterations and additions 
to the existing building? The prop- 
erty was ample in size and well lo- 
cated and it already had been de- 
cided to utilize the site in any event. 

For a number of years the board 
had retained the services of a com- 


petent and conscientious architect in 
the capacity of adviser on all the 
many problems that arise in the 
maintenance and operation of the 
various units of the school plant. 
The case of what to do about this 
particular building was turned over 
to him for study and recommenda- 
tions. The building was measured 
and investigated and the existing 
layout placed on paper. The archi- 
tect’s recommendation to the board 
was to demolish the poorly built ad- 
dition, remodel the main structure 
and add two wings. 

The terse statement setting forth 
the architect’s recommendation is in 
striking contrast to the lengthy de- 
liberation before a determination 
was reached. The steps leading to 
the final decision will now be dis- 
cussed, 

The excellence of the construction 
of the so-called main building and 
the simplicity of its architecture were 
the basic reasons for deciding t 
glorify its venerable character by 
using it as the keystone of the new 
building. The amount of existing 
structure necessary to be removed 
and destroyed was insignificant com- 
pared with the bulk of the old con- 
struction which available for 
re-use with little change. 

This is always the deciding fac:or; 
a relatively large amount of demoli- 
tion, compared to old work that may 
be retained, always spells an unsatis- 
factory and uneconomic alteration 
project, for the costs of demolition 


was 


and major adjustment will often 
reach from 50 to 60 per cent of the 
cost of similar new construction. 


Consequently, the revamped portion 
after demolition may have a cost of 
150 per of the base cost for 
entirely new work. It is a simple 
matter for an architect to explore a 
project and by actual figures decide 
whether there is enough value in 
the existing construction to be re- 
tained to make the alteration a sound 
economic project. 

In this main building the existing 
wood floors were dropped to provide 
the necessary formwork for a con- 
crete joist floor system. The existing 
steel beams and iron columns along 
the corridor partition lines were en- 
cased in concrete fireproofing. New 
steel and concrete stairs were built, 
using a proper, safe and comfortable 


cent 
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rise. A modern heating and venti- 
lating system was installed and the 
toilet rooms completely _ re- 
vamped with new fixtures, impervi- 
floor and wall finish material 
and an independent ventilating sys- 
tem. 

The system of windows was re- 
designed, forming group window 
treatments with narrow mullions be- 
tween individual units. This proved 
to be easy and economical and five 
windows grew in a wall space for- 
merly allotted to three. The fortunate 
condition of the wall spaces between 
windows, plus the window openings, 
worked out well with standard steel 
windows of the projected type. The 
mullions were made structural units 
of steel engaging the existing lintels. 
New stone sills were provided and 
this window treatment proved to be 
the most striking item in the trans- 
formation of the old building. 


were 


ous 


Remodeled Interiors Are Pleasing 


It was a simple matter to adjust 
the classroom areas to an ideal size 
because none of the interior walls 
was required for purposes of floor 
support. This support 
came from the rows of columns and 
Venti- 
lated lockers were provided along 
with new green chalk boards and 
other items of modern equipment. 
New floors, new decoration 
and automatically controlled lighting 
systems were Thus the in- 
teriors of the remodeled building 
were equally as pleasant and satis- 


or ceiling 


beams along corridor walls. 


resilient 


added. 


factory as those of the entirely new 
units. 


By the use of an active imagination 


held in check by good taste, the 
exterior of the old veteran was subtly 
changed and modeled into a fresh 


architecture of 
the past, yet not in the past. 


and vigorous bit of 

To sum up the question of when 
and when not to remodel, 
evident that, given a simple well- 
built structure with a column and 
beam type of construction and with 
not a large proportion of serious 
demolition work, a remodeling proj- 
ect will be satisfactory. However, a 
careful survey should be made by an 
architect and the final decision 
should depend on his recommenda- 
tion based on the facts and figures 
he presents. 


it seems 


Old, Yet New 


ITH an 

school enrollment, it is often 
dificult for a school system to pro- 
vide the necessary space require- 
ments. Crowded and unsatisfactory 
building conditions sometimes be- 
come so intolerable that the patrons 
rebel against sending their children 
to such a By that time the 
building is often beyond reclamation 
and the only solution is a new struc- 
ture. 

The plant of twenty years ago, 
though structurally sound, must have 
service improvements to meet the 
changing demands. At Nashville, 
Tenn., we have found it far more 
economical to make current needed 
changes than to allow a good build- 
ing to become obsolete. 

A budget for plant maintenance 
should be based on the valuation of 
buildings in the school system. In 
order to keep the school plant system 
modern, a planned maintenance pro- 
gram, with a minimum of 1 per 
cent of the plant value on which to 
operate, is essential. This proves far 
more economical than using build- 
ings in delapidated conditions until 
they must be replaced with new cap- 
ital outlay. 

The board of education of Nash- 
ville, Tenn., is now operating on a 
planned system of building mainte- 
nance with a supervisor and 12 full- 
time mechanics. This personnel is 
increased during the summer months 
when structural changes within the 
buildings can best be made and when 
the weather permits more outside 
painting. Having a plant system of 
50 school buildings with an estimated 
value of $9,000,000, which has been 
recently added to and improved 
through a $3,000,000 P.W.A. build- 
ing and improvement program spon- 
sored by the mayor and _ board 
public works, the city now enjoys a 
school system with adequ: ite build- 
ings. These will be properly pre- 
served. 


ever increasing 


school. 


The possibilities for modernization 
and improvements to old buildings 
are better explained through one spe- 


E. L. BICKLEY 
Supervisor of Buildings and Grounds 
Public Schools, Nashville, Tenn. 


cific example. The 
scribed has been selected not 
ideal example in school piant design 
but because it belongs to a period 
during which many similar build- 
ings were constructed and some of 
the problems we met may now be 
confronting other schoolmen. 

Glenn Elementary School, with an 
enrollment of 750 pupils, had grown 
from an eight teacher school more 
than forty years sixteen 
teacher school, by the addition of four 
classrooms and by the development 
of four half basement rooms. The 
building was crowded and had poor 
circulation and poor service con- 
veniences. 

The opportunity to relieve this 
crowded condition and to abandon 
use of basement space for classroom 
purposes came when a new building 
replaced an older one six blocks dis- 
tant. The use of half basement space 
for service features, some structural 
changes in plan and other improve- 
ments, including equipment, 
transformed a dark unattractive 
building into one with a bright and 
cheerful atmosphere. 

To reclaim this building, the fol- 
lowing major were in- 
cluded: (1) structural changes in 
floor plan; (2) new sanitary facili- 
ties; (3) new boiler and additional 
radiation; (4) roof insulation; (5) 
adequate electric lights; (6) new 
hardwood floors; (7) acoustical tile 
ceilings; (8) interior and exterior 
painting, and (9) equipment replace- 
ment. 

The floor plans indicate the 
changes made in the basement and 
the first floor. The second floor, 
which is not shown, was treated 
the same manner as the first floor, 
with a library directly over the office 
and entry. 

In the basement, girls’ and boys’ 
toilets, which had previously been 
in a separate building at the rear, 
were relocated in two rooms that had 
formerly been used as classrooms. 
The space shown as an activity room 
was the old cafeteria, which was far 


building de- 
as an 


ago to a 


have 


changes 
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PARTITIONS 


=z (OPENINGS SBRICKEO- UP 


BAsSementT Ficoe PLAN 


too restricted In space; it Was moved 
into two rear classrooms. By remov- 
ing a partition, a large dining area 
with a and with a 
direct exit from the kitchen was pos- 
sible. A part of the old cafeteria was 
partitioned off to provide a corridor 
between the front and rear halls. 
On the first floor, a coat room and 
part of the entry 
into an office for the principal, who 
formerly had used the entry as an 
ofice. An old coat room and part 


storage pantry 


were converted 


of one classroom were thrown to- 
gether and opened up to provide 
a corridor connecting the front and 
rear halls. Two 8 inch I-beams were 
the floor above at 
each end of this new corridor. The 
same change to provide a corridor 
was made on the second floor. 

Old and 


are a 


used to sSuppe rt 


facilities 
great contrast. Plumbing 
work further included a principal’s 
toilet 
a janitor’s room with a toilet, a boiler 
room floor drain, the cafeteria and 
drinking fountains. This 
work made it possible to remove the 
brick building housing the old toilets 
and to increase the area and appear- 
ance of the playground. 

This building had been extremely 
dificult to heat and the boiler was 
of an inefficient type, almost beyond 
repair. To remedy this condition, 
a new stoker-fired boiler of sufh- 
cient was installed. The 
radiation was also found to be insuf- 
ficient, particularly so in basement 


new sanitary 


in connection with his office, 


outside 


capacity 


-i2ST FLOOR PLAN 


which had_ been 
to supplement the heat 
supply. These stoves were removed 


rooms 1n stoves 


necessa ry 


and radiation in all rooms was in- 
creased to supply adequate heat. The 
heat loss due to a large open attic 
space was reduced by the use of 
insulating material. 

The building had been wired at 
a time when a 60 watt lamp was 
considered good lighting. To pro- 
the proper 
it was necessary to make a new pri- 
mary cut-in and completely to re- 
wire the building, replacing the old 
knob and tube with a rigid conduit 
and heavier wires. The classrooms 
are now equipped with 1800 watts 
per room in 
fixtures to give approximately 15 
candles of light on the desk 
tops. For the purpose of light con- 
trol and to avoid unnecessary 
pense, these fixtures were installed 
with pendant switches. The corri- 
dor lights are 150 watt and are placed 
on wall switches for convenience and 
safety. The growing use of motion 
pictures, electric phonographs and 
radios in classrooms further dictated 
the installation of double convenience 
outlets in each room. 

The old flat grain pine flooring 
was soaked with floor oil and was 
badly splintered. The most eco 
nomical solution proved to be new 
hardwood floors placed directly over 
the old flooring, after first scrubbing 
the old floors with a good type of 
cleaner and then covering them with 


vide electrical services, 


six 300 watt ceiling 
toot 


Cx- 


building paper. This cleaning proc- 
ess is essential if the surface of new 
flooring is to be protected from oil 
spots. To obtain a solid and level 
finished surface, the new flooring was 
laid at a 90° angle to old joists. 

No thresholds should be installed 
except at the exterior doors, in which 
case the doors must be dressed off to 
compensate for thickness of new 
flooring. A penetrating type of floor 
seal is recommended as the best and 
most economical finish for appear- 
ance and maintenance. 

The old wooden floors in the base- 
ment were rotten; therefore, they 
were removed completely, leaving 
the original concrete slab exposed. 
Concrete finish is probably the best 
for floors below grade unless the use 
of space will justify the installation 
of mastic tile, which is better but 
more expensive. 

The beaded ceilings in this build- 
ing were unsightly because of open 
joints and soiled condition. Here 
was an opportunity to improve the 
acoustics and at the same time to 
provide light, attractive ceilings at 
an expense not much greater than 
the cost of repairing and painting 
old ceilings. The appearance and 
atmosphere of the classrooms were 
thus improved, providing a quieter, 
more attractive space for work and 
study. An acoustical tile ceiling was 
placed in the new cafeteria. 

No renovation is complete without 
interior and exterior paint and in 
this case colors were selected for 
their light reflection qualities. The 
interior was finished with faun 
brown wainscots, light buff walls 
and ivory perforated acoustical tile 
ceilings, stock finish. The exterior 
trim was painted in pearl gray to 
furnish a pleasing contrast with the 
red brick walls. 

The equipment is equally a part 
of the plant maintenance job. Re- 
finishing or replacing equipment is 
essential if buildings are to main- 
tain their attractive, comfortable ap- 
pearance. The original equipment in 
this building was supplemented; to 
some extent old furnishings could be 
replaced by completely refinished 
equipment. The rebuilding and re- 
finishing work was done in the main- 
tenance shop and also under a local 
N.Y.A. project sponsored by the 
board of education. 
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Beauty Spots in 


HELEN BARKER 


Interior Decorator, New York City 


F BEAUTY is needed anywhere, 

surely there is a place for it in the 
school buildings of America in 
which children spend most of their 
waking hours during their formative 
years. Modern concepts of education 
demand more than the essential seat- 
ing capacity and blackboard area, 
encased in walls that are drab and 
forlorn and an atmosphere com- 
pletely uninspired. Their aim is 
rather to provide a workshop com- 
bining flexibility in functional design 
with an environment culturally stim- 
ulating. 

Beauty is no longer synonymous 
with extravagance and impractica- 
bility, a fact that educators now re- 
alize. Otherwise, how account for 
the increasing use of color in school 
interiors and the attention bestowed 
upon decorative details that formerly 
passed unheeded? Beauty spots in 
schools, thanks to the enterprise and 
imagination of American manufac- 
turers, no longer lie beyond the aver- 
age school budget. They are within 
reach of every schoolman who will 
recognize the great need and will 
give it study and thought with some 
expenditure of imagination. 

What are some of the ways by 
which variety and interest can be 
achieved in school backgrounds? 
Color is essential, of course, but that 
is only one source on which to draw. 
Just as valuable in achieving an ef- 
fect is the introduction of texture: 
contrast through use of wood in 
juxtaposition to stone; smooth sur- 
facing to rough; glossy finish to dull, 
and active design to plain back- 
ground. Given professional skill and 
knowledge, innumerable combina- 
tions can be produced that will prove 
both satisfying and practical. 

Although opportunities for beauty 
treatment found almost 
everywhere in a school building, they 
are more directly applicable to some 
rooms and departments than to oth- 
ers. In each instance the functional 
purpose of the room must influence 


are to be 


Schools 





This kindergarten, featuring pine paneling, acoustical ceiling and lino- 
leum floor, is a beauty spot in the new Willard School, Stamford, Conn. 


the decorative scheme. The class- 
room, for example, is a workshop 
and must be treated as such. There 
is no reason, however, why it cannot 
be made an attractive workshop. It 
is in such rooms as the kindergarten, 
teachers’ lounges, board room, cafe- 
teria, library, auditorium and home- 
making suite, however, that the full 
potentialities of decoration are re- 
alized. Here we can hope to de- 
velop beauty spots in the true sense 
of the word. 

In formulating any decorative 
plan, it is the walls to which we turn 
first. Certainly, with all the modern 
materials that are available, school 
walls need no longer be drab and 
dreary. What progress has been made 
in perfecting wall coverings, for ex- 
ample! Some of these, designed espe- 
cially for institutional use, boast the 
advantage of an equivalent of sev- 
eral coats of paint, impregnated on 
a backing that adheres to the wall, 
actually binding it. Impervious to 
soap and water, they maintain a neat 
appearance, notwithstanding the ap- 
plication of grimy hands upon their 
textured or plain surfaces. 

Linoleum, no longer content to re- 
main downtrodden, is working its 
way up the walls where it is demon- 
strating its invincibility and appeal 


as dado or wainscoting. Cut-out 
inserts in a wide variety of patterns 
provide ample opportunity for dec- 
orative treatment and its sound-dead- 
ening properties are not to be dis- 
missed lightly. Surely, it is good 
news for the custodial staff as well. 

There are occasions when wood 
paneling seems to be the only logical 
solution, except for its cost. This is 
not as hopeless as it may seem. Thin 
planks of knotty pine can be applied 
at small cost and with artistic effect. 
Then there are wood veneers, which 
give almost the same appearance at 
a price unbelievably low. Papers and 
other wall coverings may be had in 
colors and patterns that closely re- 
semble texture. The possi- 
bilities of wall board, too, should be 
investigated if for no other reason 
than its variety of texture. 

More recently, washable, leather- 
ized fabrics, hitherto confined almost 
exclusively to upholstery uses out- 
doors, are being developed for walls. 

It is possible, desirable even, to 
take two or more of these materials 
and combine them, thus achieving 
variety in texture. What could be 
more effective, for example, than a 
wainscot (generally higher and more 
important than a dado) of knotty 
pine or wood veneer with a_pat- 


wood 
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terned wall covering above. Such a 
decorative scheme is not to be chosen 
arbitrarily just because we happen 
to like pine wainscoting or we can't 
resist the covering above it. It must 
have a 

If it happens to be in a kinder- 


reason. 


garten, it may be desirable to make 
the room seem smaller and more in- 
This we can accomplish 
through the wood wainscoting, also 
bringing down the high ceiling an 


formal. 


inch or two by using stronger color 
or acoustical material applied in large 
squares. 

If it is a board room, which should 
speak in terms of dignity and impor- 
tance, it is better to eliminate borders 
and to treat the walls in vertical lines 
from floor to ceiling, giving an illu- 
sion of height. The ceiling, too, we 
shall handle lightly to make it seem 
more distant. Surprising how many 
tricks can be employed through use 
of line, color and texture to make 
a room appear different from what 
it actually is. 


Plan for Community Theme 


In many sections of the country 
P.W.A. 


color to 


introduced 
hand 


projec cts have 


schools through 
painted murals. There can be no 
more effective way to beautify insti- 
tutional interiors if the room is of 
the proper scale and if its wall area 
treatment. 


Photo murals, too, either in mono- 


1S designed for such 
tone or in color, are becoming more 
popular, supplying a feeling of depth 
that 
These are particularly 


to a room has obvious Space 
limitations. 
successful when local history or civic 
enterprise constitute the theme. 

As much can be said about modern 
floor coverings as about wall treat- 
ments. No longer need beauty be 
sacrificed to utility. Linoleum, for 
example, not only has appearance 
and serviceability to recommend it 
but its sound-deadening properties 
are recognized. It is admittedly easy 
on the feet and affords an excellent 
surface for a kindergarten in which 
children spend part of their time on 
the floor. The lighter shades in mar- 
bleized design are more practical 
than darker, plain tones because they 
do not show footprints. Colored in- 
serts contribute greatly to the effect. 

Terrazzo, long acknowledged as 


standard floor treatment for institu 


tions, need not be as cold and for- 
midable as it frequently appears. 
Used in conjunction with colored 
mosaics for the front entrance it can 
assume the interest and variety of an 
oriental rug. Needless to say, it re- 
ceives the endorsement of the main- 
tenance department. Quarry tile also 
is a possibility for certain school 
floors, as well as asphalt and rubber 
tile among other composition mate- 
rials. Cork used with discrimination 
in libraries and in other rooms, too, 
for that matter, has but one draw- 
back 

Hangings are necessary in creating 
beauty spots. Again, thanks to the 
enterprise of the textile people, it is 
possible today to select materials that 


its cost. 


not only are decorative but are sun- 
fast, fireproof, practically dustproof 
and guaranteed against shrinkage. 
Whatever the textured or 
smooth fabric, patterned or plain, a 
wide variety is available at prices 
well within reason. 

Upon the activity of the wall dec- 
oration depends the treatment of the 
window hangings. 


need, 


Overindulgence 
in pattern will result in confusion; 
simplicity is to be desired above all 
else. Given a patterned wall above a 
would be 
to keep the hangings in plain tones 
or self-pattern. If the walls serve 
chiefly as background, 
greater flexibility is permitted in the 
pattern of the window fabric. 


wood wainscot, it safer 


however, 


Rejuvenate With Paint 


Color in patterned hangings may 
be selected for emphasis elsewhere 
in the upholstery material, 
for example, on chairs and couches 


room 


in teachers’ lounges or painted fur- 


niture. It is surprising what a coat 


of paint in some appropriate color 
will do to rejuvenate old furniture. 

Hangings should be simply made 
of material carefully selected to with- 
stand frequent cleaning. Smooth 
mohairs are practically dust repellent 
and excellent for institutional 
Some hand-blocked linens will 
stand up and sail cloth, because of 


are 


use. 


its hard, smooth surface, has a place. 
In a recent survey made among cer- 
tain schoolmen, first 
choice for auditorium stage curtains 
and window hangings. Although 
fabrics made of spun glass have not 
yet progressed to the point at which 


vel urs Was 


they come within the scope of the 
school budget, they have definite pos- 
sibilities. 

In recent years we have witnessed 
venetian blinds step from obscurity 
to the spotlight of public favor and 
for good reason. They fit excellent- 
ly into the modern decorative scheme, 
provide adequate control of light and 
ventilation and with special brushes 
now available are not too difficult to 
maintain. It is not surprising, there- 
fore, that they are being accorded 
growing consideration by school 
authorities. They may not be adapted 
to general use throughout the build- 
ing but they have much to recom- 
mend them for the special rooms we 
are considering. 


Make Good First Impression 


As desirable as it is that individual 
rooms in the school building be care- 
fully studied from the standpoint of 
and decoration to 
many beauty spots as possible, most 
important of all, perhaps, is the front 
entrance. 
threshold 


color assure as 


It is here as we cross the 
that we receive our first 
impression—the youngster who is 
embarking on his school career, as 
well as the taxpayer who returns to 
for the first time in many 
years to attend a concert in its audi- 
torilum. 

To make that first 
favorable and lasting, we must have 
color, life, interest. The foyer must 


schoe | 


impression 


invite, never discourage or depress. 
It must instill in the hearts of both 
child and man a sense of pride in 
“our school.” It must the 
impulse to remove our hats in re- 
spect for beauty, to lower our voices, 
to think twice before deliberately 
desecrating public property, which is 
in reality our property. 

Given something to be proud of 
the majority of us will respond. It 
was with some reservations that the 
officials of one elementary school de- 
cided to apply a decorative covering 
to the walls throughout their build- 
ing—corridors, hallways and _ class- 
rooms. The project aroused no small 
amount of interest in children and 
parents alike. No sooner was the 
work completed than a card, posted 
in each room, invoked the coopera- 
tion of every pupil to uphold the 
beauty of his school home and to do 
nothing to injure it. At the begin- 


create 
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ning of every term, each pupil afhxes 
his signature to this pledge. 

For three years these school walls 
have withstood the wear and tear of 
daily use by hundreds of children 
and their beauty remains intact. The 
only replacement necessary to date 
has been a corner in one room in 
which the wall surface became 
And that was the result of 
faulty plumbing, not of dirty hands. 


stained. 


Beauty in schools, therefore, is not 
as impractical as it may seem. It 
must be beauty carefully conceived 
and executed, however, by those pos- 
sessed with the skill to interpret color 
and texture as part of the functional 
scheme. It must be stimulated, too, 
by school officials having the imagi- 
nation to see the need for a cultural 
background against which to build a 
modern school program. 





Care in Color 


HE use of more color in decora- 

tion today should be applauded 
but its application must be studied 
with care. 

The object of painting is, first, to 
preserve the treated surface; second, 
to give it a decorative quality, and, 
third, to reduce maintenance. These 
The 


transgresses 


factors require investigation. 
first, treated surfaces, 
the realm of maintenance and will 
only be touched upon. All kinds of 
materials avail- 
able, most of which are good, but 
we should avoid at all times the cash 


and carry system without experimen- 


manufactured are 


tation. 
held of maintenance, 
cannot be played with 


In the 
“hunches” 
profit. Careful records of methods 
pursued and materials used should be 
kept for years to build up data for 
future use. This statement may be 
self-evident but cannot be repeated 
too often. 

In Cincinnati it has been found 
advantageous to do no more than is 
absolutely necessary in interior paint- 
ing for from one to five years after 
the completion of a building, being 
governed somewhat by how much 
surface becomes soiled. To take 
off the dead white glare of plastered 
walls, the architects have often speci- 
fied a yellow sand for use in the fin- 
ished plaster coat. 

This delay in painting permits 
cracks, due to settlement or to any 
cause, to be touched up and repaired 
before painting. The treating of 
plaster is important and a year is not 


FREDERICK W. GARBER 


Architect, Cincinnati 
too long a time to allow for finished 
results. 

The next step is the application of 
the paint. It may be that an over- 
night job is desired. Perhaps it will 
prove satisfactory but my few experi- 
ments in the field have never proved 
up to expectation. 
never the result of cheap methods 
or materials. Build up a preserva- 
tive painted finish as if you expected 
it to last forever. If the appropria- 
tion is small, why try for a complete- 
ly finished job? Do as much as pos- 
sible toward it and finish with the 
next assignment of money. In the 
long run such procedure will prove 
the most economical. Finish with 
starch and apply it after each wash- 
ing. 

Starch protection to 
painted surfaces. Sometimes it may 
be advantageous to use buttermilk 
instead of starch immediately after 
the job is finished. This has been 
done often by artists in mural paint- 
ing, the reason being that all paint 
has a tendency to break down some- 
what, hence, more brilliancy in color 
is used than is actually desired. The 
use of buttermilk with a sticky sur- 
face will accumulate dust and soot 
and give it a mellower tone. After 
a few years, when the color has 
broken and the painted surface is 
washed, one can return to the use of 
starch as heretofore suggested. An- 
other method to reduce brilliancy 
is to use dust in a pounce bag on 
the starched surface to add a needed 
temporary graying tone to the mural. 


A good job is 


actS aS a 


In public work everyone at times 
is handicapped in not being permit- 
ted to choose the best painters; there- 
fore, eternal vigilance is necessary. 

Color affects everyone more than 
is generally realized. Historically 
speaking, the eastern civilizations 
have used more color than the wes- 
tern ones, being more emotional and 
strongly spiritual as indicated by the 
fact that all religions have come from 
the East. We western people pre- 
fer form, which is intellectual, direct 
and logical, to color, which is emo- 
tional. 

More color, however, is now being 
used in buildings, in textiles and in 
every phase of life. In our schools 
it can and does unconsciously play 
an important part with the teachers 
and pupils. There are some basic 
rules but they must not be taken as 
inflexible, for infinite combinations 
are possible. Generally, warm colors 
are preferred, but those persons who 
have much to do with color gradual- 
ly gravitate toward cooler colors. 
The primitives used strong colors, 
the hues never being doubtful ones. 

Generally, warm tones advance in 
nature and cooler ones recede. Much 
experimenting has been done along 
this line in an effort to reduce or 
enlarge the apparent size of rooms. 
A combination of both warm and 
cool tones has been used with excel- 
lent results. The reflecting lighter 
warm surfaces should be kept above 
the eye line; hence, dark cool sur- 
faces on a reasonably high dado will 
absorb light and will reduce eye- 
strain. 

Red, blue and yellow have the 
complementary green, 
orange and purple. To heighten the 
brillancy of red, one should use 
green in juxtaposition. If the red 
is too brilliant, an overglaze of green 
or a small admixture of green will 
reduce the brilliancy. Mixing red 
and green will make gray, the kind 
of gray that is warm and reflects 
the most light. This holds true for 
all colors. Here we have a never 
failing rule: any color with its com- 
plement adjacent adds brilliancy and 
the converse is the result of mixing 
the two or glazing over. 

The opposite to a contrast of col- 
ors is a harmony of colors; the range 
here is from a primary color in 

(Continued on page 48) 


colors of 
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Choice of Equipment 


our 


LARGE 


school buildings are obsolete, 


proportion of 


both in functional planning and 


equipment, but in cases this 


| 


GOCSs 


many 
not mean that they are impos 
sible of alterations that will make 
them modern school plants. In fact, 
many old school plants are struc 
turally sound and susceptible to alter 
ations which, along with refurnish- 


ing, will make them satisfactory 
school plants. The difficulty in mod- 
ernizing old school plants that are 
still satisfactorily located is the com- 
placent attitude of public authorities. 
SO long as the public does not take 
the initiative in demanding moderni- 
zation, authorities permit these school 
plants to serve as best they can. 
Some superintendents and_ school 
boards keep their school plants up to 
date by following a carefully planned 
annual and 


program ol alterations 


refurnishing by budgeting specifically 
for this purpose. This kind of pro- 
jected planning and budgeting ena- 
bles school authorities to keep their 
school plants in good running condi- 
tion and abreast of modern educa- 
tional demands without heavy capital 
outlays in any It is the 
kind of administration that good 
business practice would demand. 


one year. 


Such a plan of budgeting is par- 
ticularly applicable to refurnishing. 
As an illustration, assume a 20 room 
elementary school furnished with the 
fixed type of combination desk. The 
desks may be in good shape and 
could serve for a number of years. 
Fixed desks are, however, generally 
regarded as obsolete if evaluated in 
terms of a modern educational pro- 
gram in the elementary school. To 
replace 800 old style desks with mov- 
able equipment in one school at one 
time would call for a larger capital 
outlay than could be obtained in 
most school districts, except with con- 
siderable difficulty. If this refurnish- 
ing program were spread over a 
period of from three to five years, 
the problem would be 
greatly simplified. 

Once a program of refurnishing is 


however, 


entered into a real problem arises in 


deciding what types of equipment 
Even after the types 
have been agreed upon serious head- 


to purchase. 


aches develop in selecting from the 
various products offered by different 
manufacturers the ones that will give 
the most satisfactory service. 

as to the 
type of equipment to be purchased, 


In reaching a decision 


caution should be exercised to avoid 
personal whims and opinions. Should 
the teacher play an important role in 
reaching a decision? There can be 
little argument about the desirability 
of consulting the teachers as a group 
but, certainly, individual teacher opin- 
ion should not govern to a greater 
other individual 
Except when funds and 
local conditions permit experimenta- 
tion, should the authorities 
responsible for purchasing vary in the 
of equipment from the 
standards established by authoritative 
We find examples 
furniture, 


degree than any 
opinion. 


school 
select 10n 


group opinion? 

in abundance of school 
largely special or experimental in 
character, having been selected and 
purchased because of strong insist 
ence by a teacher, a superintendent 
or a board member, with the result 
that when this individual passes on 
the must 


successor accommodate 





RAYMOND V. LONG 


Virginia State Department of Education 


himself to equipment which is out 
of keeping with common practice 
and which may adversely affect the 
educational program for which the 
successor is responsible. 

It is obvious that equipment de- 
mands have changed and will con- 
tinue to change as concepts and edu- 
cational methods change. Radical 
changes in methods that demand 
new types of equipment do not take 
place quickly, however, if measured 
in terms of authoritative group opin- 
ion, so the problem of keeping 
schools furnished with equipment 
that ive modern 


serves a conservative 
educational program is not a difficult 
one if caution is exercised in the 


selection of types and quality. 

A study is now being made to 
determine a cross-section of authori- 
tative opinion as to desirable types of 
equipment for the elementary grades. 
The returns from a questionnaire 
submitted to outstanding 
and supervisors in elementary educa- 
tion throughout the country defl- 
nitely state preference for tables and 
chairs accommodating groups of four 
to eight, in most cases for kindergar- 
ten and grades 1 and 2. For grades 
3 to 8 the majority preference is for 
a mixture of group tables and chairs 


teachers 


A 
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and movable desks. The preference 
for movable desks is about evenly 
divided between the movable chair 
desk and the universal type of desk. 

For grades 5, 6, 7 and 8 the prefer- 
ences are about equally divided be- 
tween group tables and chairs and 
movable desks but, in most cases, 
there is an expressed preference for 
at least one group table with chairs. 
There are a number of preferences 
for one and two pupil tables but for 
no grade are the preferences for the 
one and two pupil tables more than 
a third of the total, the majority for 
any one type of equipment for each 
grade being for the group table and 
chairs. 

The study, when completed, will 
include returns from questionnaires 
on equipment in the fields of ele- 
mentary education, secondary educa- 
tion, science and vocations. 

After the types of equipment have 
been decided upon, the method of 
selecting and purchasing becomes a 
real problem and, in some cases, a 
serious one. Particularly is this a dif- 
ficult problem when the purchases 
are made in large quantities. Much 
emphasis has recently been placed on 
purchasing by appropriate specifica- 
tions. One of the chief difficulties 
with purchasing under specifications 
is to prepare specifications that will 
permit competitive bidding and at 
the same time will guarantee what 
the owner wants in essential details. 

Manufacturers are at fault in their 
failure to cooperate to the end that 
given types of equipment are sufh- 
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Bailey Elementary School, Hills- 
dale, Mich., (above) and Thomas 
Street School, Lansing, Mich., (be- 
low) feature movable, well-de- 
signed furniture, as does the art 
room in a New Britain, Conn., 
school shown on opposite page. 
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ciently alike in essential details of 
construction so that confusion may 
be avoided on the part of the pur- 
chaser in making his selection. 

A study is now under way, spon- 
sored by the American Council on 
Education, that promises to develop 
specifications that will segregate the 
various items of equipment into qual- 
ity groups. This will simplify many 
of the problems of school authorities 
in selecting and purchasing equip- 
ment. These specifications will not 
be ready for release for about a year. 

There are approximately forty mil- 
lion school seats and desks of various 
types now in use. At least 20 per cent 
of these are obsolete and unfit for use 
in serving a good educational pro- 
gram. As a conservative estimate, at 
least 5 per cent of the school seating 
should be replaced each year. If a 
carefully planned and budgeted pro- 
gram is developed and _ followed, 
school authorities will be able to keep 
their equipment modern and in 
shape to serve a modern program. 
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The service room has a T-shaped counter with two complete service setups. 


HE Battle Hill School of White 

Plains, N. Y., is outstandingly 
well equipped. The first unit of this 
building was erected in 1914 to which 
four additions have been made, the 
last completed in 19353. 

Shortly after the last addition was 
completed, the zone for the school 
was enlarged. Many children were 
forced to travel a considerable dis 
tance to attend. This brought up the 
need for a school cafeteria. The only 
available space consisted of five class 


and 


a storeroom 1n the older 
Here 


problem. What equipment was pur 


rooms 


part of the building. was a 


chased was new and serviceable but 


the space was cramped, the counter 


was crowded and the light and ven 
tilation were improper. ‘ 
The discipline problem was tre- 
mendous, as It Was necessary to post 
four teachers, one for each room to 
which pupils carried their trays. Ap 
proximately 275 seats were crowded 
into these rooms to care for some 500 
children who bought their food at 


he counter or brought lunches from 


home. The lunches served could 
only be scanty and, as a result of 
the crowded condition, the lunch- 


room could not be considered as add 


ing to the educational program of the 





school. Education in proper eating 
was essential, too, in that particular 
section of the city, as it served the 
children of the less privileged homes 
where proper food habits and eti- 
quette were little known. 

The board of education recognized 
these problems. Today Battle H'!! 
School has one of the finest of school 
lunchrooms. Particular emphasis has 
been put on light, ventilation, ap- 
proach, seating, kitchen space, counter 
arrangement and method of lunch- 
room education. 

The addition the 


was equipped with a fine auditorium 


new to school 


and two large gymnasiums, leaving 


in the old section of the building a 





BEFORE: 


Assembly 


ecomes Cafeteria 


FRANCES C. FRINK 
Director, School Lunchrooms 
White Plains, N. Y. 


combination gymnasium and _ audi- 
torium. The gymnasium-auditorium 
was a two story room, 70 by 50 feet 
with a 24 foot stage at one end and 
a 12 foot balcony on one side and one 
end. There were windows behind 
the stage and under and above the 
end balcony. Two 8 by 20 foot sky- 
lights spaced 20 feet apart added 
extra light from the ceiling. This 
room, however, gave the impression 
of not being well lighted because of 
the dark walls and the great amount 
of light cut off by the balcony. At 
either side of one end of this room 
were stairwells leading to the locker 
rooms on the floor below. 

Into this room went the new cafe 
The 24 


\ erted into two rooms, 50 by 12 feet. 


teria. foot stage was con- 
The outside room, in white tile, is 
now a light, modern kitchen, housing 
the equipment from the basement 
lunchroom, plus a new chef's table, 
chef’s vegetable sink, baker’s table 
and bake oven. 

The second room is closed off from 
the larger room by a partition, the 
upper section of which contains eight 


sections of windows, 9 by 2 


feet. 
There is a door at either end and a 
large, swinging, two compartment 
door in the center. This is the counter 
room. There is a_ stainless 
steel T-shaped counter with two 
complete service setups. The outer 
doors lead to the counter, while the 
central door with the cashier’s desk 


located in the middle, forms an exit 


service 





Stage 


Hall 











Plan of gymnasium-auditorium before remodeling into cafeteria. 
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from either counter. This room is 
unusually pleasant with a_ back- 
ground of cream colored tile and 
with sun-filled windows. 

The dining room, 70 by 50 feet, 
fills the remaining space. The bal- 
cony has been removed and an addi- 
tional skylight, 8 by 20 feet, has 
been added. There is a wainscoting 
around the room of cream colored 
tile 6 feet high. The walls above the 
wainscoting are finished in acoustical 
tile in a blending gray-white. The 
rubber tile floor has a grayish back- 
ground flecked with black, red and 
shades of gray, outlined with cross- 
ing bands of dark red and black. 
There are 45 tables with steel frames 
and wooden tops inlaid with brown 
linoleum. Seating capacity is 293. 

The stairwells have been made into 
two small compact and light rooms, 
each of which has three windows 
along one side. One of these is a 
teachers’ dining room, attractively 
paneled in pine and equipped with 
four maple tables and 22 chairs. The 
second has no opening into the dining 
room except a stainless steel tray slide. 
It is a well-equipped dishwashing 
room, finished in white tile with two 
stainless steel sinks, a dishwasher and 
adequate stainless steel shelving and 
tables. This room opens into the cor- 
ridor and the dishes are transported 
back to the counter by stainless steel 
dish trucks with rubber tires. 

The entire set of rooms is 
tilated , 
The tile gives a spotlessly clean ap- 
pearance the natural dining 
room lighting is aided by using win- 
dow partitions between kitchen and 
counter, between counter and 
dining room. At all times there are 
light, air and cleanliness. 

In this atmosphere it is easy to 
prepare and carry on a high type of 


ven- 


with a central duct system. 


and 


and 


Di shwashing 
L 
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The counter service room is closed off from the dining section. Outer doors 


lead to the counter. 


lunchroom education. Two teachers 
are in charge of the lunchroom dur- 
ing each of the two daily lunch pe- 
riods. Each teacher on the faculty is 
responsible for two periods of two 
weeks each year. The pupils enter 
the cafeteria from the corridor on 
either side of the lunchroom. One 


side of the counter serves hot food, 
milk, 


only 


and 
serves 


sandwiches, ice 
while the second 


cream 
side 


i Kitchen 





Floor plan of new cafeteria, counter service room and kitchen. 





The center doors form an exit from the counters. 


sandwiches, ice cream and milk. This 
speeds up service. The children al- 
ready are familiar with the menu, 
which has been posted on the bulle- 
tin board a week in advance and 
have decided before entering which 
side of the counter to use. Each 
pupil is expected to use a tray for 
his lunch whether he brings it from 
home or buys it at the counter. The 
tray must first be spread with a nap- 
kin and the food removed from the 
paper bag and the papers disposed 
of before he commences to eat. There 
is a host or hostess at each table, who 
considers this duty an honor and is 
expected to see that his guests are 
quiet and well mannered. The host 
or hostess picks up the trays from 
the table at the end of the lunch and 
takes them to the dish room window. 
It is not uncommon to have the 
pupils ask their favorite teacher to 
have lunch with them. At all times 
the atmosphere is orderly and pleas- 
ant in the new cafeteria. 
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School Grounds Reclaimed 


N 1921 the board of education of 
l Bronxville, N. Y., had a survey 
made of the existing school facili- 
ties, to evaluate the possible future 
growth of the village and to make 
recommendations for its future edu- 
cational facilities. Among the rec- 
ommendations was one urging that 
the new schools be put in a quieter 
than the then busy 
section in which the old buildings 
were located. It took from 1921 un- 
til June 1923 to get a favorable vil- 
lage vote on the new buildings and 


Zone business 


their location, not because the resi- 
dents opposed new schools but be- 
cause the interest was high in getting 
the best location for the develop- 
ment. The site decided upon was 
near to the geographical center of 
the village and consisted of approxi- 
mately 12 acres of marshy land. 
Needless to 
who vigorously opposed the use of a 
“swamp” as a site for what they had 
envisioned as a beautiful edifice. 
That much could be said on the 
side of these antagonists is indicated 
by the presence of an open drain 
which cut through the site, fully one 
half of which was marsh land un- 
derlaid with quicksand. Legend has 
it that a team of oxen, although 
some hold that it was a white horse, 


Say, there were those 


once sank out of view beneath the 
treacherous mud. In addition, the 
chief of the school buildings and 
grounds division of the New York 
State Department of Education con- 
demned the site as “insanitary, too 
low and offering structural difficul- 
ties in laying the foundation in a 
swamp.” 

Sut the ingenuity of engineering 
skill among other things was on the 
the protagonists for the 
swamp site. In 1925, on the recom- 
mendations of the survey, the east 


side of 


and west wings of the present school 
buildings group were completed and 
the marshy area was filled, drained 
and graded sufficiently to accommo- 
date at 
mond. 

The two wings were known as the 
and the high 
school buildings but it was not long 
before the schools began to overflow 


least a rough baseball dia- 


elementary school 


44 


W. R. CRAIG 


Business Manager, Bronxville Public Schools 


again into the churches and plans 
were drawn for a junior high school 
building to connect the two wings. 
The central building was completed 
in 1930 in the same Tudor Gothic 
style as the original wings and made, 
in effect, one building accommodat- 
ing children from kindergarten 
through the 12 succeeding grades. 
The group has housed more than 
1500 pupils, although the current en- 
rollment is slightly more than 1400. 
Although the rate of growth in the 
village and the school populations 
through the 1920s presaged further 
building in the middle Thirties, it 
now appears that Bronxville’s school 
building program is solved for some 
years to come. 

From the swampy land there has 
been developed, with the aid of na- 
ture and the vision of landscape 
architects, an esthetic setting to har- 
monize with the character of the 
school buildings and the surround- 
ing community. These buildings 
stand as an example of the culture 
and intelligence of the community 
and no building should do this more 
so than should the school. Not 
only should the citizen be able to 
point to the school buildings and 
grounds with pride but to the pupils 
the group should express rightness 
and beauty. 

Upon completion of the school 
buildings the board of education 
gave its attention to improvement of 
the site. A. F. Brinckerhoff, land- 
scape architect, was engaged to lay 
out and supervise the planting of the 
grounds. 

Any plan for the landscaping of a 
public school site is governed by two 
primary factors: utility and beauty. 
Both purposes were accomplished to 
a high degree in the original plan 
for the Bronxville school grounds 
and, in achieving these purposes, vir- 
gin growth of trees was preserved 
and new planting carried out. 

In 1937 the citizens of the village 
voted to purchase about two acres 
of land contiguous to the north 
end of the playfields. Under the 


Bronxville, N. Y. 


supervision of A. Carl Stelling of 
Briggs and Stelling, landscape archi- 
tects, the old fields and the new land, 
comprising approximately 8 acres, 
were filled, drained, graded and re- 
designed for an integrated health 
and sports program in the same char- 
acter of setting as the landscaping of 
the original fields. The W.P.A. con- 
tributed more than $40,000 in labor 
and materials to this improvement. 
Again virgin trees and shrubs were 
preserved; others were transplanted 
to many parts of the entire site. 


Right: Present buildings and 
campus, Bronxville public schools. 
Below: Plot plan showing devel- 
opment of recreation areas. A. 
Carl Stelling was the site planner. 
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It Paid to 


RALPH EVANS HACKER 
Architect. Hacker and Hacker 
Fort Lee, N. J. 


ie progressive town otf West 
Orange, N. J., although possess- 
ing many fine school buildings, had 
one building that was erected more 
than forty years ago. The Washing- 
School had about the 
stage where it seemed unfit to con- 


ton reached 
tinue its use and yet it was just a 
little too good to discard. Two ad- 
ditions had been added to the origi- 
nal building and more than 20 ele- 
mentary and two kindergarten classes 
were housed in the building. 

The 


S¢ yy 


were of 
failed to 


exterior walls ma- 


but windows meet 
the state school code for glass area 
that light 


should come from one side of the 


and the requirement 
room only. 

The roof construction in some sec- 
had under- 


size for the span; the roofing slate 


tions rafters that were 
had deteriorated, and the sheet metal 
work required repairs or replace- 
ment. 

Corridor floors and one wall were 
of wood, as was the floor construction 
throughout, including the construc- 
tion over the three heating plants in 
the building, all violations of the 
code. Most partitions were of wood. 

Classrooms lacked provision for 
pupils’ wraps and needed exhibition 
board space; wood floors were badly 





emodel 


worn and _ splintered; slate black- 
boards were gray with use and loose- 
ly set; the two electric outlets per 
room gave inadequate light on dark 
days, and much of the wiring was 
of the knob and tube system. The 
ventilating and hot air systems either 
failed to function or were most in- 
effective. 

Toilet facilities were provided in 
the basement only. These rooms 
were entirely without heat and were 
lighted and ventilated by two or 
three small 
rarely, if ever, opened. An assembly 
room the floor of the 
building had been condemned. 

Both the board of education and 
the parents in the neighborhood felt 
that remedial action of some 
could not be postponed. Opinions 
differed as to whether the existing 
building should be torn down and a 


windows which were 


on second 


sort 


new school erected or the existing 
building remodeled and_ necessary 
facilities added. And what could be 
done with the pupils in either case 
during construction? 

Architects were appointed by the 
board of education to study the prob- 
lem and present to the board the vari- 
ous possibilities and costs. As a result 
of these studies, it was found that 
remodeling and adding to the exist- 


Left: Washington School in proc- 
ess of being remodeled. Right, 
reading from bottom: Remodeled 
ground floor and first floor plans; 
first floor plan before alteration. 


ing building was by far the more 
economical procedure and that a 
first-class building would result. The 
construction work was organized to 
continue one section of the building 
in use with classes operating on a 
double session. The floor plans show 
the first floor of the original building 
and the first floor and ground floor 
The space formed 
by the two existing courts between 
the original building and the addi- 
tions was filled in with four class- 
rooms. A main front entrance vesti- 
bule was added at the center. Un- 
used and unsightly vent chimneys 
were removed. New windows were 
cut in to give proper light. The re- 
sult made a unified front, pleasing in 
design, yet retaining the Colonial 
feeling of the first unit. 

The unused assembly room and 
stage on the second floor were re- 
modeled into modern 
library, teachers’ room and_ large 
storeroom. 

Proceeding from the main front 


as remodeled. 


classrooms, 


entrance, a spacious stairway leads 
to the first floor or to the large as- 
sembly room located on the ground 
floor. This room is also planned for 
gymnasium use. Exits lead directly 
to the driveway and parking area 
and a convenient exterior entrance is 
placed at one end of the stage. Those 
using the stage find dressing facili- 
ties and toilet facilities directly in 
the rear. Separate toilet facilities are 
provided for the public. 
The offices, located on the first 
floor, are connected by a direct stair- 
way the assembly and 
stage, a convenience appreciated by 
the principal and guest speakers. 
Two attractive kindergartens with 
toilet facilities, storeroom, wardrobe 
and ample storage space are located 
at the south end of the building. 
Especially designed lighting fix- 
tures and switch plates and attractive 
floor covering and walls make a 
pleasant environment for the chil- 
dren. 
Corridors and stair halls are fin- 
ished with terrazzo floors on concrete 


with room 
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finished 
for easy 
acoustically 


ashlar 
sealed 


travertine 
were 
cleaning; ceilings were 
treated, as they were in all rooms ex- 
cept toilet and service rooms. 

An entirely new system of plumb- 
ing, heating, ventilating and electri- 
Boilers are 


slabs; 
wainscotings 


cal work was installed. 
of the return tubular type with forced 
draft equipment for burning 
coal. The heating system is of the 
vacuum type with rooms thermosta- 
tically controlled. 

Many construction problems ex- 
sted: shoring, needling, underpin- 
ning of walls, stiffening roof 
struction and reenforcing structural 
members. It found that the 
bottom chord of a truss over the old 
had 


truss with 


rice 


con- 
was 


cut leaving 
about 6 feet of the 
bottom chord on each end. This had 
been done to obtain sufficient height 
for the proscenium arch.  Fortu- 
nately, exterior walls withstood 
the thrust of top chords against them. 


stage peen 


the 


away, 


the 


Many floor levels existed in the 
old basement. All floor levels of the 
last addition to the old building have 
been dropped one and one half feet 
below the original floor levels and 
a ramp is used in the connecting 
corridors. 

The contours of the site in the 
rear of the building made it un- 
satisfactory for pupil use. This was 
regraded, a driveway and parking 
area were provided and new walks 
were laid. 

Remodeling the building, includ- 
ing the additions and work on the 
site, cost approximately $245,000, ex- 
cluding equipment and the archi- 
tects’ fee. 

Teachers and pupils can scarcely 
believe that they are not in a brand 
new building. The parents and the 
people of the town feel that the 
board of education has solved the 
educational and school plant needs 
of this section in 
economical manner. 


an exceptionally 





Care in Use of Color 


(Continued from page 39) 


toward 
green, or yellow 
To go both 
ways on one job is likely to prove 


either direction, 2.e. 
blue 
through orange to red. 


yellow 
through 


unsuccessful unless one side pre- 
dominates and the other is used 
sparingly. Of course, one can use 


in such a so-called harmonious ar- 
rangement a contrasting complemen 
tary color in a dominant place pro- 
vided it is done with skill. It is not 
sounds and requires 
and trials. 


arrive at a controversial 


as easy as il 
careful study 

Here we 
stage and any suggestions are made 
from personal experience. 

In a north room 
and walls of light 
green to yellow are preferable as a 
range. The same combination will 
for an east room but in a 
somewhat lower key. In the 
and south rooms the cooler colors 
can be employed with good results. 
In the past few years a greater bril- 
which 


a white ceiling 


warm tones of 


answer 
west 


liancy of color is being used, 


is agreeable. 


In a school library my own per- 
would be a white ceil- 


ing with the upper range of wall a 


sonal taste 


warm 
and 


gray (by mixing vermilion 
green) with a dado 
normal eye level 


would be 


emerald 
just above the 
dark green. This result 
restful and conducive to study. 

A small auditorium inspected re- 
cently, used exclusively for slides and 
motion pictures, was done with taste 
and skill. The room was conceived 
to concentrate the spectator’s entire 
attention on the silver screen. The 
walls and ceiling were a deep vel- 
vety blue, the floor was black and 
the seats were natural waxed ash 
with yellow cane seats and backs. 
The lighting from the side walls was 
through round white translucent 
glass. It was a brilliant example of 
a single purpose room. 

In a gymnasium I like to 
warm vibrating colors to pep up the 
tempo. I would not hesitate to use 
the same type of colors for corri- 
dors. In classrooms my preference 
would be for a quieter color scheme 
but with a brilliancy or intensity of 
color much greater than the usual 
run for rooms accommodating the 
younger pupils. In the future more 
varied colors in a higher key will be 


use 


used. We are in a transitional period 
in architecture in all its branches and 
color will not fail to be intensified. 
In the consideration of color one 
must not neglect artificial light. Cer- 
tain colors used for artistic effect can 
be realized only by a sacrifice of 
lighting economy. All authorities 
agree that the finished coats should 
not be glossy (and this applies to 
trim and furniture also) for fear of 
glare. Generally, they would sug- 
gest that the best and most economi- 
cal scheme would be a light, prefer- 
ably white, ceiling which can be 
somewhat extended toward the floor 
with a light tone on the walls and 
a more neutral toward the 
floor where the eye will not be too 
fatigued by reflections. If a room is 
dark in color, the lighting experts 
fear it may be criticized for bad 
lighting and in many cases it will 
be. Here a nicety in judgment is 
necessary. 

A study of available data will show 
that newly applied white will reflect 
as much as 89 per cent of light; 
ivory comes next; cream and yellow 
reflect about 62 per cent light; green 
reflects from 48 to 75 per cent, and 
dark green, from 11 per cent to 25 
per cent. The dark green is low in 
percentage of light reflected and 
much influenced by the preparation 
of the paint. Gray varies in intensity 
as much as green. Warm grays are 
usually those mixed with vermilion 
and emerald green; the addition of 
lamp black lowers its percentage. 

A lighting engineer would recom 
mend, generally, a high reflecting 
ceiling or a drop ceiling, a light up- 
per tint for the walls and a lower 
tone neutral tint for the dado to re- 
lieve eyestrain. Light color on the 
wall will not refiect as much as the 
ceiling; hence, it can be some tint 
other than white. The engineer 
would further recommend, and this 
is important, that the gloss be cut 


color 


on all surfaces—walls, ceiling, trim 
and furniture—to avoid glare. Buff 


translucent shades have proved valu- 
able as they permit a small penetra- 
tion in sunlight and a good reflect- 
ing surface for artificial lighting. 


Using color is a matter of taste 
and, taste being what it let us 


not lose our sense of humor for it 
will result in our seeing but one 
color—red. 
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Politicians and School Boards 


ERNEST W. BUTTERFIELD 


ANTED: A pliable chair- 
man and a board without 
influence. 

This is the politician’s dream. Po- 
litical leaders, local and state, do not 
care to attack public education di- 
rectly. It is too popular. A safer and 
more effective plan is: (1) to profess 
loudly and in general terms belief 
in the public schools; (2) to favor 
laws that give extended authority to 
boards of education; (3) to appoint 
to boards of education, local and 
state, people of probity, good inten- 
tions and slight influence, and (4) to 
add for display purposes a superin- 
tendent of proved competence. Many 
political leaders in town and state are 
entirely satisfied when they can have 
for education a pliable chairman and 
a noninfluential board. Neither pri- 
vate educational interests nor the 
public purse is likely to suffer. 

In recent years alert governors, 
politically minded mayors and town 
committees have seen the desirability 
of appointing or nominating to 
boards of education citizens with 
personal integrity but without politi- 
cal or legislative influence. This 
method is a common in Con- 
necticut for both cities and the state. 


one 


Appointees Are Insignificant 


Many a superintendent has been 
surprised to find that he is to have 
on his governing board new mem- 
bers who heretofore have not shown 
educational or other initiative. In 
state service the condition is not dif- 
ferent. Although for some years I 
have known well the educational 
and administrative leaders of the 
state, I knew by name or report only 
one of the half dozen most recent 
appointees to the state board of edu- 
cation. A board so composed will not 
make embarrassing demands on gov- 
ernor or legislature, on mayor or city 
council. 

A striking trend in administrative 
control since 1920 has been the in- 
creasing power of governmental ex- 
ecutives. This appears in many cities, 
in Washington and in every state 
capitol. The distinction between a 
strong governor and a dictator has 
not been clearly expressed but all 
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Politicians have a method of 
controlling education without 
circumventing the law or in- 
curring public disapproval. 
That is to appoint a noninflu- 
education, 


headed by a pliable chairman 


ential board of 











seem to want a strong governor and 
no one, a dictator. In the meanwhile 
the salaries of American governors 
have increased more rapidly than the 
wages of any other class of workers. 

The tendency is one that may well 
cause concern. A strong governor 
means a weak legislature; a strong 
mayor, a weak city council and 
board of education; a centralized 
state government, a decadence in 
initiative and responsibility in the 
activities of the state’s local adminis- 
trative units. 

In step with the decreased author- 
ity of representative bodies, state or 
national, comes the willingness to 
appoint to these bodies inconspicuous 
men as a reward, rather than notable 
men for distinctive service. 

The readiness to appoint weak 
boards is most unfortunate but there 
is a tendency that is even more 
serious. Nominating committees 
wish large boards of education. They 
are willing that these boards be di- 
vided by having members who rep- 
resent different geographical and 
social sections of the town and di- 
verse racial origins. Members are 
chosen whose interests are entirely 
with private and not with public 
schools. Both local and state boards 
come to have members who propose 
not to develop public education but 
to protect private institutions, schools 
and colleges from public competition. 

We may consider the general situ- 
ation in the several states. Local 
units of school administration have 
boards of education with executive 
officers. City and town superintend- 
ents are appointed by these boards 


Superintendent, Bloomfield, Conn. 


but county superintendents and 32 
state superintendents obtain appoint- 
ment by popular or party election. 
The report of the Advisory Commit- 
tee on Education on state adminis- 
tration of education says: “Most 
surveys of state school systems have 
recommended that one of the chief 
functions of a state board of educa- 
tion should be to appoint the chief 
state educational officer but appar- 
ently little attention has been given 
to this suggestion as only eight do 
so.” 

Some authorities have declared that 
the most desirable form for a state is 
a board of education appointed by 
the governor. It is held that this 
appointment by the governor will 
take state education out of politics. 
These authorities hold that whether 
city, county or state the board of 
education should have administrative 
authority and legal power and its 
policies should be made effective by 
a trained officer, the superintendent 
of schools or the commissioner of 
education. 


Selecting State Heads 


Since education is a state function, 
though in large measure delegated 
to localized administration, all states 
have departments of education. In 
most states the chief state school 
officer is chosen by popular election; 
in eight the governor appoints, and 
in eight others he appoints a board 
which makes the selection. This 
third method, best in theory, has 
surprising weaknesses, for not only 
are governors human and politically 
sensitive but they have their per- 
sonal interests and ambitions. 

In recent years Connecticut has 
had two governors, each serving for 
a considerable term of years. The 
first was an industrialist. He was 
interested in the public schools and 
in the industrial development of the 
state. His appointments to the board 
represented his point of view. The 
appointees were city or town leaders 
of public education or were execu- 
tives in the skilled industries of the 
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state. As a result, the state trade 
schools had a rapid development. 
The next governor was a univer- 
sity professor. He was indifferent to 
public and vocational education but 
was interested in private schools, 
academies and in university educa- 
tion and especially in the develop- 


ment ot the state university estab- 
lished in his native village. His 
diversity of interest was shown by his 
appointments to the state board of 
education and to the board of uni- 
versity trustees. 

As a result there came for public 
education a recession in rural school 





Something for Nothing? 


KENNETH E. SMITH 


Superintendent, Walden, N. Y. 


HE editorial, “Illegal Fees,” in 

the July 1940 issue of The Na- 
TION's SCHOOLS points toa real prob 
lem in the know that 
many parents feel a constant drain 
of nickels and dimes for school fees. 
There are many demands for such 
worthy the Red 
tuberculosis health seals, Children’s 
Crusade and entertainments. How- 
ever, in the matter of activities, 
which include the school publica- 
tions, class dues, dramatic and music 
productions and athletic contests, the 


schoc Is. | 


causes as Cross, 


other side of the picture deserves 
consideration. 

Most of us that 
should approach a real life situation. 
This approach is brought about 
mainly by pupil activities in a com- 
munity situation. In the school there 
are certain necessary materials and 
services, such as buildings, instruc- 
tional apparatus, instructional sup- 
plies, teaching service and janitorial 
service, that can best be provided by 
community support. These corre- 
spond to the provision of police pro- 
maintenance and fire 
protection in the community. There 
is no such thing as a “free” school 


agree sche ( sls 


tection, street 


or “free” government service; some- 
body has to pay. 

Activities represent pupil respon- 
sibility for making things go under 
proper supervision. These activities 
cost money. Isn’t it better education 
for pupils to feel responsibility than 
to have them feel that everything is 
free? The pupils who attend these 
activities as well as the pupils who 
participate not only are getting some- 
thing for themselves but feel they 
are doing something for the school. 

If all dramatics, publications and 
athletic contests are to be free to 
pupils and if this is a desirable life 
situation, why shouldn’t we expect 
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that our newspapers, movies and big 
league baseball games also should be 
free? If the taxpayer is to pay for 
these things in the schools, then why 
should not the local community take 
over the local paper and the movie 
theaters and the federal government 
run the baseball leagues? 

No one of us has everything he 
wants. Personal or civic desire brings 
ambition. Most of us have to make 
a choice of the things we can afford 
and cannot afford. To teach pupils 
that everything is free is not a proper 
preparation for a real life situation. 
Do we want classlessness or do we 
want the freedom, opportunity and 
desire to move to higher classes? 

We should teach a regard for 
values. This does not mean money 
values entirely but moral values as 
well. There should be some feeling 
of independence rather than depend- 
ence. We have seen this breaking 
down of our moral fiber creeping 
into the schools, for there is more 
and more demand for something for 
nothing. 

Recently a guidance director and 
parent were working on the prob- 
lem of a boy who had little interest 
either in his school work or in being 
helpful at home. The boy’s reply to 
questions on this attitude was, “So- 
and-So’s family is on relief and he 
goes to the movies more than I. Why 
should I work?” 

I believe that the things around 
school that are most respected and 
valued are those that have been pro- 
vided by pupils through their ac- 
tivities rather than as a gift from 
the taxpayers. There are certain com- 
mon needs of the school that must 
be supplied by the taxpayers and 
there is the problem of financial stress 
on the parents but we should not 
teach that everything is free. 


service and in the development of 
trade schools. His board of educa- 
tion in the last legislature opposed 
the enlargement of trade schools and 
the establishment of new ones until 
its mind could be made up on voca- 
tional education. 

Of these eight states having ap- 
pointive boards of education, nearly 
all are northeastern states. New 
Hampshire has had at all times an 
influential board but the board has 
been unduly enlarged so that private 
schools may be guarded and so that 
the state university may not encoun- 
ter rivalry from the various. state 
teachers’ colleges. 

Vermont had at first a_ strong 
board of notable citizens. This board 
has had frequent changes by legisla- 
tive direction and at times has not 
been as distinctive as at first. 

Rhode Island lost its state board 
at the time of the political reorgani- 
zation of a few years ago. 

Massachusetts still has a_ state 
board but it is advisory only and the 
governor appoints and directs. 

New York has a board of regents, 
a strong board, but one whose pri- 
mary interests have consistently been 
in academic and university educa- 
tion. 

In eight states the commissioner 
of education is appointed by the gov- 
ernor. One of these is Maine and all 
appointments have been good. Massa- 
chusetts is another and Governor 
Curley’s removal of Payson Smith 
shows this system at an all time low. 
Another unhappy example is Penn- 
sylvania in which a procession, seem- 
ingly endless, of state superintendents 
passes across the stage. They come 
from teachers’ college presidencies; 
they return to the same. 

Wisconsin and Nebraska 
good records and as a matter of fact 
the states, whether dependent upon 
appointment or upon election, have 
been served by able state school of- 
ficers. The question, however, has 
not been answered as to whether or 
not state boards of education are an 
advantage. Ohio, Illinois and Iowa 
have none. 

A marked trend in the past few 
years in state administration has been 
the increasing of the power of the 
governor and with this there has 
been a significant trend toward the 
appointment of educational boards, 
state and local, without great in- 
fluence and with a pliable chairman. 


have 
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Teaching History by Ballad 


JOHN and LUCY ALLISON 


SK the average person to name 
A an episode in American his- 
tory. Tell him to answer quickly so 
that the mental picture that comes 
to his mind first will constitute his 
reply. The chances are that he will 
say, “Paul Revere’s ride.” 

History tells us there was another 
courier who rode as boldly on that 
night in 1775 when signal lanterns 
shone from the North Church tower. 
But William Dawes’ ride as a warn- 
ing messenger has been completely 
overshadowed in the imagination of 
the populace for a specific reason: 
His deeds were not commemorated 
in verse or ballad. 

Bards and ballad-makers of the 
past felt deeply the dramatics and 
color of the events they depicted. 
They were witnesses or else re- 
ceived first-hand knowledge of the 
occurrences of which they sang or 
wrote. Ballads describing historic 
events impress us because they carry 
the original emotional reactions to 
these events—emotion, dra- 
matics—to which are added cadence 
and melody, the latter well known 
as memory impressing mediums. 
When children are concerned, jin- 
gles and folk songs are compelling 
forces regarding their memory im- 
pressions. 


color, 


Music of Humble People 


In collecting and selecting ballads 
for a recording of historic material 
of the eighteenth century it was de- 
cided to produce the songs to a 
simple modern accompaniment, 
rather than to use the unfamiliar 
strains of the harpsichord and viola 
of Colonial drawing rooms. Our 
aim was to stress, rather, the songs 
of the average man during Revolu- 
tionary times in America. We have 
thus been able to bring to light once 
more those jingles and folk ballads 
sung and whistled by the Yankee 
plowboy, marching troops, planta- 
tion hands, boatmen and _ families 
gathered around humble Colonial 
firesides. 

The ballads have been used to 
illustrate highlights or points dotting 
the Revolutionary period between 
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Folk songs and jingles are 
compelling forces in children’s 
minds. Native ballad material 
integrated with history may 
well be a new device in vitaliz- 


ing events of history in teaching 











which the body or mass of events 
may be filled in either in detail or 
loosely sketched. The songs form a 
focal point from which events, other 
than those depicted in the song itself, 
radiate. An event colored in ballad 
form has emotional content and a 
vitalizing quality that will affect the 
memory more forcibly than type 
characters on a printed page. Also the 
story-telling song has great power 
in humanizing and making real the 
historic picture that its meter and 
melody sing forth. 

The music patterns of these Co- 
lonial ballads are for the most part 
simple. Some are based on jingles 
and tunes purely American in origin, 
while others are obvious adaptations 
of British melodies. Ironically, Dr. 
Joseph Warren, zealous American 
patriot at the beginning of the war 
with England, wrote the words of 
his “Free America” to the tune of 
the “British Grenadiers.” Warren 
was killed early and unnecessarily in 
the battle of Bunker Hill but his 
song lived on to stir the patriotic 
fervor of the troops. “The Death of 
Warren” relates how the young pa- 
triot fell on the battlefield. 

Included as a part of this recorded 
program is Paul Revere’s “Unhappy 
Boston,” composed, printed and dis- 
tributed by him following the street 
riot known as the “Boston Mas- 
sacre.” “Yankee Doodle” was a Co- 
lonial comic, similar in character to 
“The Boston Tea Tax,” which sets 
forth in bucolic humor the famous 
tea party episode. The colorful “Cap- 
ture of Major Andre,” “The Chief- 
tain’s Bride,” (the story of a white 


child kidnapped by Indians) and 


Researchers in Old Song Material 
Englewood, N. J. 


“The Bombardment of Bristol, R. 1.” 
are three selections to which entire 
disks were given. With rustic sim- 
plicity this last ancient folk song, 
which tells of wrongs inflicted upon 
the Colonials at Bristol, R. I. by 
marauding British men of war, while 
“corny” in quality, leaves one con- 
vinced that the composer must have 
been an eye witness to the event. 
Many of the ballads are of un- 
known origin, some having been 
printed as broadsides hawked 
through the streets of our early cities. 
Such a one is “The Capture of Major 
Andre” and its opening verse: 
Come all you brave Americans and 
unto me give ear, 
I'll sing you now a ditty that will 
your spirits cheer, 
Concerning a young gentleman 
who went to Tarrytown 
Where he met a British officer, a 
man of high renown. 


Colonial Satires Popular 


Toward the end of the war a Co- 
lonial wit composed a satire on the 
final campaign in the South. The 
words were fitted to a popular square 
dance tune. Here is the concluding 
verse (the author is speaking of 
Cornwallis) : 

His music soon forgets to play— 

His feet can move no more, sir, 

And all his bands now curse the 

day 

They jigged to our shore, sir. 

Now Tories all, what can ye say, 

Come, is not this a griper? 

That while your hopes are dashed 

away 

"Tis you must pay the piper! 

It has long been our sincere desire 
to see native ballad material inte- 
grated with social studies and his- 
tory. We feel that such a tieup would 
help humanize and vitalize events 
of the past to a point where they 
cannot help but stand out in the 
memory of the pupil. The Colonial 
ballads may constitute a new and 
valuable angle to the teaching of 
American history. 
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EDWIN F. NELSON 


Assistant Superintendent in Charge 
of Business Affairs, Hartford, Conn. 


HEN Hartford, Conn., found 

an opportunity to replace its 
60 year old Lawrence Street School 
it set up its problem as follows: 

1. Today’s demands on education 
call for the development of children’s 
attitudes and skills as well as the 
teaching of necessary information. 

2. There must be much learning 
by doing. 

3. The needs of the child as an 
individual must be discovered and 
met. 

4. The educational process itself 
changes as research points out better 
methods. 

5. The demands of an area or the 
number of children may change. 

Then it discarded all of its tradi- 
tional New England ideas of school- 
house construction and planned a 
completely modern functional build- 
ing that would be unusual in its 
flexibility. That the solution of the 
problem also resulted in a beautiful 
structure is a tribute to the architects, 
consultants, teachers and supervisors 


Opposite Page: There is a striking contrast between the old and the 
new Lawrence Street schools at Hartford, Conn. In the new struc- 
ture all traditional New England ideas of schoolhouse construction 
have been discarded in favor of a modern functional building, un- 
usual in its flexibility. Above: The kindergarten play roof can be 
used for winter sports. A broad bull nose prevents little hands from 
getting hold on the parapet wall. The main roof has no parapet. 
An overhanging cornice with gravel stop is carried out from the 
roof level. A sailing tank for boats and rubber animals is used on 
the play roof in warmer weather. Its location is shown in the sec- 
ond floor plan and the kindergarten suite, in the first floor plan. 
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who contributed from their expe- 
rience and their conception of ele- 
mentary school education. 

Residents may have been startled 
at innovations, such as open air class- 
rooms, a play roof with a sailing tank 
for boats and rubber animals, remov- 
able blackboards that can be used as 
easels, a theater stage with trap doors 
for lowering scenery into a work- 
room beneath and a sink and drink- 
ing fountain in every room. They 
were relieved when they found that 
even with innovations the project 
was constructed at a new low cost 
for the area. 

The new Lawrence School build- 
ing will care for a normal enrollment 
of 1000. For the present it will house 
an elementary school, offering some 
junior high school opportunity in 
grades 7 and 8. In the future almost 
any conceivable adjustment of pro- 
gram or enrollment is possible within 
the structure, even the development 
of a complete junior or senior high 
school if that seems desirable. 

The building, situated on a high, 
fairly level site of 8% acres, is organ- 
ized in three major units. For the 
little children (kindergarten through 
grade 2) every possibility is presented 
for natural learning-through-activity. 
The intermediate unit (grades 3 
through 6), by additional space pro- 
vided within the room, also offers op- 
portunity for learning by doing, the 
activity approach. In the junior unit 
(grades 7 and 8) provision is made 
for the broader and deeper explora- 
tory experiences by equipping rooms 
definitely for particular fields, Eng- 
lish, social studies, mathematics, sci- 
ence, arts and crafts, industrial arts 
and homemaking. 

The increasingly large place of the 
school in community life has been 
recognized in planning for adult use. 
In a single section are located oppor- 
tunities for meetings, physical activi- 
ties and even creative groups. Me- 
chanically separated from the rest 
of the plant for better supervision 
and more economical operation, this 
section houses the auditorium, gym- 
nasium, library and science, arts, 
crafts, homemaking and general shop 
laboratories. It also contains a suite 
of rooms for the community’s pre- 
school health clinic and a small room 
with stage known as the “community 
room.” 

The auditorium and the gymna- 
sium have been planned as an inte- 
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gral part of the building. For the first 
time in Hartford an adequate ele- 
mentary school auditorium has been 
achieved. The stage has been de- 
signed for school and community 
dramatics and has the lighting and 
switchboard equipment of a small 
theater. At the rear of the stage large 
trap doors give access to a workroom 
intended for the design and construc- 
tion of scenery. The gymnasium, 
locker and shower rooms are on the 
same level as the gymnasium floor; 
all are above ground level. 

Thirty-four typical classrooms are 
arranged in a block running north 
and south so that all receive east and 
west light with an open exposure. 
They are 25 by 35 feet in size with 
nonload-bearing partitions between 
so that larger or smaller areas can be 
developed at little expense. Heating, 
ventilating, electrical and plumbing 
services lend themselves to this flex- 
ible unit arrangement. No basement 
has been provided, a 5 foot pipe space 
under the building giving access to 
service systems. 

In each of the primary rooms a 
door, half glass, opens onto a terrace. 
In pleasant warm weather the class 
will move to this outdoor classroom. 
Since all furniture is movable and 
selected for its light weight, this can 
easily be accomplished. 

Unusual distribution of toilet and 
storeroom areas has been attempted, 
there being 25 separate toilet rooms 
and 14 major storage rooms. 

The exterior appearance of the 
building takes its form from a natu- 
ral and unforced expression of the 
plan. There is no attempt to attain 
symmetry or balance at the expense 
of good arrangement. Ornament or 
architectural style is suppressed. For 
interest the building depends on its 
composition of agreeably related parts 


Right: Classes have an opportunity 
to display their work in the ex- 
hibit cases in the corridors. Dis- 
plays keep both teachers and pupils 
in touch with what other classes 
are accomplishing and they also 
attract school visitors. Corridor 
floors are of red quarry tile with a 
black cove base, walls are of sal- 
mon colored brick and ceilings are 
of acoustical plaster. Materials 
were chosen for their practicability, 
freedom from maintenance ex- 
pense and attractive appearance. 


and simple construction form. Fac- 
ing north and east a terrace with en- 
trances leading to the auditorium and 
gymnasium has been built. This 
should be a pleasant adjunct to the 
gymnasium and auditorium as well 
as a practical and useful substitute 
for the more conventional portico 
and elaborate entrance. 

Materials were chosen for their 
practicability, freedom from mainte- 
nance expense and pleasing appear- 
ance. Steel casement sash with a ven- 
tilating hopper were installed to ob- 
tain maximum glass area. Glass 
blocks were used for lighting areas 
where noise insulation or screening 
was indicated. 

The low cost of the project is due 
to the nearly complete utilization of 
the cubage for educational use and 
the absence of any features that are 
not necessary to the functioning of 
the school program. Cubage is 1,500,- 
000 feet; the cost, equipped, was 
$564,538. The general construction 
contract including plumbing, heating 
and electrical work was let at $479,- 
574. Extras to the contract were 
about 1 per cent. Equipment expend- 
itures reached the total of $48,998. 
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Drying room between the gymnasium locker room and shower Kindergarten workroom for young builders in which there is a 
room is glass enclosed; it prevents tracking into locker room. large open space for children to express themselves adequately. 


A room is provided for community activities. The cabinets con- 
tain equipment of boy scouts, girl scouts and similar groups. 
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N KEEPING with current atti- 


tudes, many teachers and school 


administrators have turned their 
thoughts toward making schools 
more democratic. Sincere efforts 


have been made to institute freedom 
of expression for individuals. Benefits 
to teachers, pupils and community 
alike should be noted as the cam- 
paign continues. But a word of cau- 
tion is necessary. Democracy is a 
way of living, a philosophy of per- 
sonal conduct, far-reaching in rami- 
fication and implication. 

The first expression when plans for 
spreading democracy are discussed is 
some plan of student council or stu- 
dent government. Let us grant that 
the philosophy of democracy has no 
limits and that no school that ignores 
pupil participation is thoroughly 
honest in its conception of democ- 
racy. The question is, “Is student 
government a means for spreading 
this gospel of democracy?” Examina- 
tions of plans of student government 
organizations in representative 
schools suggest that most student 
government organizations are based 
on false premises, that most are es- 
sentially undemocratic, that many 
are in existence only to lend an air 
of progressivism to schools otherwise 
traditional, that many student gov- 
ernment plans are efforts at behavior 
control chiefly and that such student 
government organizations are not 
valued highly by faculties of schools 
that have such organizations. 


Objectives of Siudent Government 


Objectives of student government 
plans include: awakening pupil con- 
sciousness to a pride in and a sense 
of responsibility for the school; sup- 
plying training in democratic proce- 
dures; giving voice to the pupils; 
building morale; supplying worth- 
while extracurricular activities; pro- 
viding real life experiences; recogniz- 
ing the ability of worthy and capable 
pupils; rewarding good school citi- 
zenship, and democratizing school 
administration. 

Dr. Whit Brogan of Northwestern 
University suggests that most stu- 
dent governments came into being 


SE 


because the school faculty needed as- 
sistance in solving disciplinary prob- 
lems. Upon examination, many stu- 
dent governments (so called) seem 
to be an outgrowth of the old sys- 
tem of pupil monitors who serve as 
“trusties” in our educational “penal” 
institutions. When organization of 
pupil participation in school affairs 
is based on behavior control, the 
spread of the democratic way of liv- 
ing is not noticeable. 

But notice further that the phrase 
“student government” is a misnomer. 
Dr. E. O. Melby, dean of North- 
western University School of Educa- 
tion, says that as far as he has ob- 
served so-called student governments 
are not governments at all and are 
not democratic in any true sense. An 
investigator visiting New York 
schools in connection with prepara- 
tion of the regents’ report on schools 
of the state describes his visit to a 
meeting of a school council. The 
council members had devoted con- 
siderable time and discussion over 
the proper pupil attitude toward a 
school. Finally, the chairman turned 
to the school principal who was sit- 
ting by and revealed in one question 
the true nature of the student govern- 
ment. He asked: “And now, Mr. 
B————, what shall we do?” 

There is a kind of dishonesty 
about creating a student government 
that is not a government. There is 
no middle ground about acceptance 
of a democratic philosophy. One 
either is or is not democratic. Promo- 
tion of an organization with a 
premise of democracy but an actual- 
ity of autocracy seems undesirable. 
How pupils can be expected to em- 
brace wholeheartedly participation in 
a government that is not government 
actually and how they can be ex- 
pected to learn democracy by experi- 
ence with a device that is not 
democratic are hard to understand. 
Let it be recognized that student gov- 
ernments are “play governments” 
and then it will be recognized that 
the glowing promises of proposed 
organizations are based upon experi- 


Student Government — 


HARLAN L. HAGMAN 
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ences recognized as false by pupils, 
teachers and administrators. 

Nor can one suppose that student 
governments should be actually 
school governments. In the first place, 
children are children and not adults. 
In a work requiring adult thought, 
children have no logical place. Psy- 
chologically sound activities for chil- 
dren are those on a child level. Many 
student government organizations 
seem to suggest that children are 
miniature adults. Second, administra- 
tion of a school is a work for trained 
adults. That does not eliminate the 
possibility of use of pupil voice in 
administration but it does eliminate 
the thought of honestly turning the 
task of administration over to chil- 
dren. The difference is significant. 
Third, the establishment of voting 
rights is not of itself democratic. One 
can envision schools without pupil 
votes being genuinely democratic in 
pupil-school relationships and schools 
in which “voting” is permitted being 
extremely autocratic in school-pupil 
relationships. 


The Faculty Should Control 


In the fourth place, if experience 
and training are worth anything, the 
faculty of a school has too much to 
offer to be removed from control. 
Finally, the establishment of a pupil 
plan of school government does not 
ensure that the school will benefit. 

In America the practices of de- 
mocracy must be taught. However, 
those who believe that schools need 
to teach democracy do not believe 
that student government is the in- 
strument of instruction. Because stu- 
dent governments are never actually 
democratic, their attempts at spread- 
ing the gospel of democracy are open 
to attack. 

Democracy is a philosophy of liv- 
ing. The school is an agency for 
its continuance. Democracy prac- 
ticed in the classroom, in extracur- 
ricular activities, in congenial rela- 
tionships throughout the school is 
both a means and an end, for practice 
will enhance democracy. 
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a Hope or a Delusion? “4im,,,._ 


BASIL BURNS 


Principal, Lisle, Ill. 


_. reports of the Educa- 
tional Policies Commission ar- 
rive at the following conclusions: (1) 
the democratic way of life is being 
challenged at home and abroad; (2) 
the public schools are the foundations 
of democracy and its first line of 
defense; (3) the most urgent and 
intensely practical problem facing the 
teaching profession is the achieve- 
ment of democracy and its mainte- 
nance through education. 

Democracy is an ideal. It has 
evolved by varying degrees since man 
first began to think for himself. 
Democracy is concerned with the 
realization of the needs of man, it 
defines man’s status and points the 
way for him to approximate the 
highest of which he is capable. Yet, 
as is true in the field of science, man 
possesses knowledge but does not 
know how to use it. The desires, 
needs and humanitarian concepts, 
such as the brotherhood of man, 
freedom and equality, have been re- 
duced to understandable and _ re- 
spected terms but the philosophy and 
the ideal “live far ahead of their 
times” because no machinery has 
been set up for the working of these 
mighty forces. 

It cannot be gainsaid that having 
ideas and ideals is not enough. With- 
out a machinery for putting them 
into reality many formulas that are 
needed to better man’s relations with 
his fellows go unused. 


Five Ideals of Democracy 


The democratic ideal is a concept 
of human worth, a belief in the es- 
sential dignity of the ordinary man. 
Five ideals of democracy controlling 
the school program are offered: (1) 
the general welfare; (2) civil liberty; 
(3) the consent of the governed; (4) 
the appeal to reason, and (5) the 
pursuit of happiness. In light of these 
ideals four aims of education are 
sought: 

1. Self-Realization: There is real 
danger that our preoccupation with 
preparation for the future may defeat 
itself by weakening our concern for 
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the present and for the child as a 
growing individual human being. 

2. Economic Efficiency: Children 
need to learn that each may properly 
enjoy the fruits of civilization only 
by doing his part in the world of 
work. 

3. Civic Responsibility: Schools 
should train children to discover the 
knowledge that will enable them to 
discharge their civic duties. The edu- 
cated citizen understands the demo- 
cratic ideal and is loyal to it. 

4. Human Relationships: Human 
welfare is to be placed at the summit 
of values. Education must work to 
improve and develop community 
life by working with children and 
adults. 

For the ideal to be enunciated in 
such plain and concrete terms and 
in such plausible and much needed 
objectives merely begins the work of 
making the ideal really function. The 
school must devise some technic 
whereby children may actually aid in 
putting the ideal into operation to 
help in meeting their own life prob- 
lems while in school. 

Student government is one of the 
most practical and logical devices or 
technics for training in the art of 
living under democracy. In these 
days of doubt and defeatism when 
peoples who once visualized life un- 
der democracy have allowed the 
dream to slip from them student 
government shines forth as a way 
out, a hope for the future realization 
of the democratic ideal. Student gov- 
ernment is not a panacea. It alone 
cannot realize the ideal. Rather it 
is one of many devices that will 
make possible the ultimate realiza- 
tion of the ideal. 

In American schools democracy 
must be permitted before it can be 
experienced, since there is little op- 
portunity for it to grow out of the 
student body. Teachers and ad- 
ministrators have wielded the rod of 
authority too long for democracy to 
evolve. A great impetus to realiza- 
tion of the ideal has been given when 
the school authorities become so im- 


bued with the spirit of the ideal that 
they will permit pupils to manage 
their own affairs in their proper areas 
of influence. 

Practice does not mean “play act- 
ing.” Student government must be 
the outgrowth of a felt need on the 
part of the pupils. It must engage 
in activities that are a part of the 
real life of the pupils. It must mean 
the assumption of responsibility for 
seeing the activity to its conclusion 
and the granting of sufficient author- 
ity to allow this. 

Practice in democracy by student 
government will be harmful if the 
student council or other device used 
becomes a tool for teachers or ad- 
ministrators. It must reflect only the 
desires and needs of the pupils in- 
volved, guided by the mature per- 
sonality of the well-oriented, expe- 
rienced teacher. 


Appreciation of the Ideal 


Student government as a device 
for practicing democratic living must 
not become an end. It must serve 
as the medium for building an even 
greater structure, the appreciation of 
the ideal of democracy. 

Student government must not be 
confused with democracy among 
pupils. It is a sound pedagogical 
principle that we proceed from the 
known to the unknown. No better 
place to teach the distinction between 
real democracy and government can 
be found than in pupil government. 
As a device for putting into practice 
principles which are agreed upon 
and which permit democratic living 
it will cause a true appreciation of 
the place of government in adult life 
and will do much to eliminate the 
common confusion that identifies 
democracy with government and 
allows narrowness and antidemocra- 
tic conditions to exist in other areas 
of life. 

Let us as school people examine 
carefully this device for making real 
the “good life.” Let us hope for a 
democracy actually functioning be- 
cause we have grown up with a 
democracy not of the philosopher but 
for the workaday world. 
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emedies for Vandalism 


PART from the many difficult 
A scholastic problems with which 
the schools must deal, other problems 
of character and behavior are even 
more difficult to solve successfully. 
One of these is the tendency of some 
pupils deliberately to destroy, deface 
or otherwise mar the beauty of school 
property. 

A most deplorable demonstration 
of vandalism was witnessed on Chil- 
dren’s Day of last year at the New 
York World’s Fair. School children 
were given a round trip on the sub- 
way for 5 cents. They were also 
admitted to the fair for 5 cents. Thou- 
sands of these children stormed the 
grounds, trampled flower beds, terri- 
fied concessionaires and, as a crown- 
ing example of what some children 
will do when on their own responsi- 
bility or when following the herd, 
marked or defaced the 
statue of George Washington. It was 
estimated that 10,000 
scribbled on the statue of George 
Washington on this day. 


Why Educate Vandals? 


otherwise 


names were 


It is shaking to consider the impli- 
cations of such wilful destruction. 
We may ask what will it profit so- 
ciety and the pupil if he knows his 
verbs and is still a vandal; if he 
reads to perfection and has no rever- 
ence; if he knows his dates but is 
bent on destruction? 

The educational leaders of some 
areas have become so concerned over 
this tendency to destruction that one 
state commissioner last year sent out 
a letter to all superintendents and 
supervising principals requesting that 
a serious effort be made through the 
schools to cope with the problem, 
especially in the days before Hal- 
loween. 

To presume that there is any sim- 
ple formula for meeting this chal- 
lenge of vandalism would be folly. 
Too many contributing factors are 
involved. It is not claimed that the 
suggestions given here are an answer 
to the question in any complete or 
final sense. The purpose of this 
article is rather to attempt a brief 
sociological analysis of the problem 
of vandalism. It is hoped that many 
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educational leaders may be encour- 
aged to do some thinking in the 
direction of eradicating this despic- 
able form of behavior in their com- 
munities. 

Although the schools are not re- 
sponsible for destructive tendencies 
on the part of some pupils, they must 
be concerned in attempting to edu- 
cate boys and girls to be above such 
conduct. 

A prominent educator recently 
brought to the attention of an audi- 
ence a startling fact. This was that 
the child is under the direct care of 
the schools about one ninth of the 
total time from birth to maturity. 
Consider all the environmental in- 
fluences that may enter into a child’s 
life in the other eight ninths of the 
time, that may determine his stand- 
ard of conduct and behavior, that 
may shape his habits in the use of 
leisure, that may lead to his choice 
of play associates. What wonders 
and marvels the schools are expected 
to work! 

Sociologists have found that cer- 
tain types of areas, particularly in 
crowded cities, are breeding places 
for delinquency of all kinds. There- 
fore, it appears that poor community 
environment is one of the basic 
causes of antisocial conduct. Crowded 
and insanitary play areas do not gen- 
erally lend themselves to wholesome 
activity among children. 


Parental Control Is First 


Undoubtedly, the most important 
single reason for destructive activities 
among pupils is loose parental con- 
trol. In some homes there may be 
divorce. Harmony within many 
homes has never been observed by 
the children. Respect for authority 
is often almost unknown. 

Lack of parental supervision is not 
found in broken homes only. In 
many instances both parents find it 
necessary to work. Children arriving 
from school find no one at home and 
are free to roam the community for 
several hours. In other cases, moth- 
ers are too busy keeping up with 
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their own social activities to be con- 
cerned with where their children are 
and what they are doing. 

As a natural consequence of little 
or no parental control, children drift 
to bad associates. The minds of such 
associates are fertile enough to think 
up most undesirable forms of be- 
havior, of which vandalism is one. 


Schools Share Responsibility 


As previously stated, the school 
must take some responsibility and 
initiative in eradicating vandalistic 
tendencies among its pupils regard- 
less of their age. Unfortunately, 
some parents believe that the en- 
trance of a pupil in school repre- 
sents a total transfer of responsibility 
for training. It represents, rather, a 
division of responsibility; each 
agency must assume its share in its 
proper sphere, if desirable mental, 
emotional and social development in 
pupils is to be attained. 

It has been asked if vandalism 
begins at school. Rather than say 
that it does, it seems more reason- 
able to say that it begins at an age 
when pupils attend school. It exists 
in spite of the schools rather than 
because of the schools. 

One of the greatest difficulties in 
getting at the problem of vandalism 
is that we are dealing with an un- 
known quantity. Acts of deliberate 
destruction are usually done in secret. 
Who and how many are involved 
usually remains a mystery. A defi- 
nite lack of development in char- 
acter is evident. This is true because 
the real test of character comes when 
conduct is left to free choice, when 
there is no compulsion or fear pres- 
ent. 

In attempting an approach to the 
treatment of destructive youth, this 
much is certain: mere casual, nega- 
tive exhortation is worse than noth- 
ing. It is easy inadvertently to sug- 
gest some of the worst types of 
vandalism to those who are inclined 
to such behavior. 

Three general approaches to the 
problem will be suggested here. 
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IN 
TRUSTWORTHY 
HANDS 


You can expect him ’most any day — 
your music supervisor or band teach- 
er. “How about those instruments 
this fall?” he will ask. And it will be 
up to you to help decide — within 


the limits of the appropriation. 


The House of York would like a seat 
at that conference. Here are a few 
reasons why our help may prove 


valuable: 


York ‘‘caters’’ to 
school bands 


Today’s progress toward complete, 
balanced instrumentation among the 


better school and university bands is 





TO HELP YOU GET YOUR 
MONEY’S WORTH 


This York catalog lists a full instrumentation 
for the modern band. Send for it today—to- 
gether with complete information on U. S. A. 
and Grand Rapids Band Instruments. Get 
posted now —to make your instrument budget 
pay a dividend of better teaching and better 


music! 
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How the House of York can help solve your 
Band Instrument problems 


largely due to York cooperation. Our 
regular line includes many instru- 
ments required by the meticulous 


band 


neglected by concerns which depend 


teacher — instruments often 
on quantity sale and mass produc- 
tion. The House of York, believing 
firmly in hand craftsmanship, has 
been able to keep alive these “‘slow- 
moving” but necessary instruments 
— the E flat cornet, flugel horn, up- 
right alto and tenor, ete. York has 
always offered a wider variety of fine 
basses and sousaphones than any 


other maker. 


The vital question 
of quality 


York Band Instruments are essen- 
tially hand-made. We never have 
been convinced that good tone and 
good performance could be ma- 
chined into metal, any more than 
into woed. York quality rests firmly 
on a high pedestal of metallurgical 
science and craftsmanlike skill. Finer 
instruments have never been pro- 


duced. 


Selection of York Instruments, there- 


fore, permits the following advan- 
tages: (1) A band completely in- 
strumented and delightfully voiced 
throughout; (2) Qualities of tone, 
response and power that encourage 
your students to greater interest and 
more rapid progress; (3) Lowered 
charges for obsolescence and main- 


tenance. 


Your financial problem 

It will pay you to buy the best — and 
the best is York! Despite their all- 
round leadership, York Band _ In- 
struments cost you no more than 


other “standard” lines. 


But if your budget must be spread 
thin —look out! War has reduced 
the supply of cheap European horns, 
but nameless instruments are still of- 
fered. Avoid them at any price. Look 
for the maker’s name on the bell. If 
your band dollar must do double 
duty, choose “U. S. A.” or “Grand 
Rapids” instruments — made under 
York supervision. You'll get amazing 
performance, long years of use, and 
a good replacement value when your 
band — like so many others — goes 


*100% York”! 


YoRK Band Instrument Company 


Makers of GOOD BAND INSTRUMENTS Since 1882 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
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1. Active cooperation between the 
school and the home. It is essential 
to bring to the attention of parents 
in every way possible the importance 
of parental supervision of after school 
hours. This may be done by direct 
consultation with parents of pupils 
who are known offenders in the 
destruction of property. It may be 
done by a frank and open discussion 
in a parents’ meeting. It may be 
called to a parent’s attention by vari- 
ous types of publicity. Above all, it 
must be recognized that the home is 
the starting point in eradicating the 
more serious forms of antisocial be- 
havior in most communities, rather 
than the school. 

2. The schools must recognize, in 
vandalistic practices, a misuse of lei- 
sure time and a glaring lack of char- 
acter development. Since training 
for uses of leisure and the develop- 
ment of character are two generally 
accepted objectives of education, it is 
in these areas that the school must 
make an effort to improve the moral 
standards of its pupils. Guidance 
that exerts its influence outside of 
school hours and school life must be 
added to that which is so often cen- 
tered on scholastic problems alone. 


Development of special hobbies, 
reading interests, special abilities and 
wholesome curiosities must be en- 
couraged by the school. This may 
be an outgrowth of regular class 
activities or of some club organiza- 
tions that the school may sponsor. 
The problem is to replace idle hours 
by busy ones, to change reckless 
expression of youthful energy to pur- 
poseful activities that are acceptable 
to society and satisfying to active 
and energetic youth. 

3. The cooperation between the 
school and community social agen- 
cies is a final step to be suggested. 
The lesson has been learned many 
times that it is far wiser and more 
economical for society to provide the 
widest possible program for social 
development of youth than it is to 
neglect and later attempt to salvage 
their warped, wasted and misdirected 
lives. 

Recreational facilities, particularly 
for children of less favored areas, 
should be developed. Opportunities 
for the development of skills in crafts 
are attractive to many boys. Facilities 
for training in orchestras and bands 
offer a worthy interest to young- 
sters who are otherwise without 





means of some wholesome recrea- 
tional activity. 

The special problem of Halloween 
troubles many communities. At this 
time more liberties are taken by chil- 
dren of all ages; more freedom is 
generally granted by parents. In 
spite of all precautions, it sometimes 
seems that a rainy, stormy night is 
the best guarantee for the safety of 
property. 

The schools are challenged to teach 
the meaning of wholesome fun. The 
planning of parties and other activi- 
ties at school for younger pupils with 
the request to parents that these chil- 
dren not be allowed to roam the 
streets at night represents time and 
effort well spent. Evening entertain- 
ments for older boys and girls may 
be planned by- schools, churches, 
clubs or other community agencies. 

But Halloween soon passes and 
our original problem is with us, if 
even in less degree, for the rest of 
the year. 

If many willfully destructive 
youths of today do not respond to 
the rudder of sympathetic guidance 
from home and school, they must 
eventually answer to the rock of the 
law. This we must try to avo'd. 





Curtis Gentry, Director 


Activities of the Department of Vocational Guidance, Knoxville Public Schools 











TESTING PROGRAM RESEARCH PLACEMENT GENERAL N.Y.A. ADMINISTRATION 
|. Mental, reading and 1. Surveys to ascertain |. Placement of high |. General testing of 1. Directing pupil aid 
arithmetic tests and a occupational trends, school graduates and problem pupils re- program in the 10 jun- 
preliminary vocational including a major sur- others in jobs ferred to us by attend- ior and senior high 
inventory to about vey of 100 of the larg- ance department, prin- schools; more than 300 
1500 6-A pupils each est and most represen- 2. The following are cipals, teachers and pupils aided each 
year tative industries in among the organiza- others year, receiving about 
2. Mental personality and Knoxville tions which call us reg- 2, General advice to pu- $7500 from N.Y.A. 
gptade tests 10 all 2 preparation and dati. gin) fo workers pil and others abou! 2. All pay rll ae made 
- ef bution of an occupa- . y'P ~ y college and jobs out in the schools and 
all high schools each : Miller Store Co., Pitts- leered th _ w 
term tional leaflet on some burgh Plate Glass 7 A clearing house for cleare roug' e- 
particular occupation all kinds of adult prob- partment of guidance. 
3. These tests are used as Company, Lawson Mc- Thi i 
. each week . lem cases among col- is entails a great 
a guide in recommend- Ghee Library, Albers | tudeat : } deal of clerical work 
ing the courses pupils 3. Summarizing of con- Drug Company, T.V.A., Po peor ye ec ” 
should take and for clusions of tests and National Cash Reg- 3. Supervision of a spe- 
placement purposes. surveys in order to as- ister Company, Good- 4. Typing and mimeo- cial N.Y.A. clerical 
é Miatettitas . cortein the needs for all Company graphing for supervis- project of about 20 
- 4 ag a ra curriculum revision There are more calls ors, P.-T.A. and schools clerks, boys and girls. 
a % es in certain than we can fill. The 5 Directing of the city These are out of school 
eared 4. New courses of study calls have been unso- — gchools' radio pro- youth, mostly girls 
5. Achievement tests in have been prepared licited gram heard over working in department 
day and night schools for Knoxville High and WNOX once each of guidance, library 
by special arrange- Austin High schools 3. Vocational Advisory week and in the elementary 
ment Council of local busi-  Cientinn tl i schools as clerks 
, .. 5. Preparation and super- ness men meets 5times % ‘“!recting Tull vocation- The generally qood re- 
6. pn edt Eg vision of a city-wide each year and is the al guidance program odie deol tees this 
“ee program of character first organization of its for Knoxville High roject ar nsider- 
come unsolicited to our — e consider 
office education kind in the country. night school able indeed 
The purpose of the or- 7. Supervision of counsel- 
7. Several N.Y.A. clerks 6. Follow-up studies of ganization is to bring ing done by the coun- 
are being kept busy all our pupils in college the schools and busi- selors in each of the 
year recording results and in business and in- ness into closer con- junior and senior high 
of the tests dustry tact schools 
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INSURANCE FIRM Chooses 
Long Life MAPLE fo serve Triple Purpose 





WITH SEATS, the Auditorium serves sales- 
men’s and other meetings. For extremely large 
audiences, folding chairs (stored beneath the 
stage) replace the opera chairs. 


WITHOUT SEATS, the Auditorium becomes an 
ideal hall for dancing, parties, or athletics. For 
a floor to serve these varied needs, the builders 
wisely chose MEMA Hard Maple, the flooring 
that shrugs off punishment. 


Banker’s Life, largest financial institution in Iowa, builds 
a modern new “home,” puts efficiency above first cost, 
yet still winds up with a building cost in remarkably low 
percentage to company assets. 

Sound planning helped much in this achievement. The 
Auditorium, for example, is “three rooms in one.” This 
single room serves salesmen’s meetings, employees parties, 
and athletic activities as well. 


What flooring would adequately serve all three— for 








MAPLE FLOORING MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 










A beautiful exterior bespeaks the modernity of the 
Banker's Life Home Office Building at Des Moines 
—Tinsley, McBroom & Higgins, architects. 


meetings, dancing and athletics? Banker’s Life knew 


Northern Hard Maple was the answer — tight- grained 
Maple, that keeps its smoothness under heaviest traffic. 
There are lower cost floorings, the company knew; but 
none so inexpensive, when final cost is figured. 

So by thinking in terms of years, this Company easily 
stretched its building dollar. Other builders can do the 
same, with MFMA Hard Maple— in strips or blocks, a 


flooring investment that endures. 





1783 McCormick Building, Chicago, Illinois 


See our catalog data in Sweet's, Sec.11/78. Write for photographic folder on 
Northern Hard Maple and leaflet on heavy-duty finishes for old or new floors. 


Floor with MFMA Maple 
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Guidance Grows Up 


RUTH STRANG 
Associate Professor of Education 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


UIDANCE 
education. 
individuals 


is as old as good 
Effective work with 
long 
guidance was crystallized into a con- 
cept. In that early period guidance 
was inarticulate, decentralized and 
intuitive. ex- 
emplifying talking 
about it. Good teachers always have 
established friendly relations with 
their pupils; they have understood 
pupils as persons; they have provided 
essential experiences, information and 
counsel and have maintained an in- 
terest in their pupils long after they 
had left school. Expertly performs 
these are the four essentials of an 
effective guidance program. 

These four essentials, (1) friendly 
relationships, (2) appraisal, (3) ad- 
justment and (4) followup, 
neglected as education became for- 
malized, departmentalized and sub- 
ject matter minded. Economic and 
social as well as educational condi- 
tions led to the second stage, which 
may be characterized as loquacious, 
centralized and psychometric. That 
guidance in this period was loqua- 
cious is evident from the fact that 
in 1911 there were published two 
articles, both on vocational guidance, 
in 1923 there were 53 articles and in 
the years following there were pub- 
lished annually from 87 to 186, a total 
of 2035 articles. 


Publications Reveal Emphasis 


was done before 


teachers were 
guidance, not 


Good 


were 


Almost half of these articles were 
on guidance and guidance programs 
and about one fourth, specifically on 
vocational guidance and vocational 
guidance programs. The number of 
articles on guidance broadly in- 
terpreted has increased during the 
last four years, while the number on 
vocational guidance has decreased. 
Interest in vocational information, 
however, has definitely increased. It 
is also true that some articles entitled 

Guidance” are really limited to a 
discussion of vocational guidance. In- 
terest in measurement in guidance 
has been fairly constant since 1920. 

During the second period guidance 
became centralized. No articles on 
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the part of the teacher in personnel 
work were reported in the indexes 
up to 1925 and in all there were only 
20 articles on this subject, most of 
them published during the last four 
years. The failure of the faculty was 
accepted and the responsibility pl: iced 
in the hands of specialists working 
apart from the teachers. It was to be 
expected that the psychometric ap- 
proach would be emphasized because 
at this time enthusiasm for standard- 
ized and objective measurements was 
at its height. 

Today, in what may be designated 
as the third period in the develop- 
ment of guidance, there is a wide 
range of practice. In some schools 
guidance is still intuitive; in a few 
schools it is mechanically psycho- 
metric, as in the school in which 
the principal said of a boy who ap- 
peared to have been assigned to the 
wrong section, “Well, I put him 
through the adding machine and he 
came out that way.” In a few schools 
the guidance program is in the hands 
of trained counselors working full 
time. In practically all elementary 
schools and in the majority of small 
high schools responsibility for the 
guidance of pupils rests primarily 
upon principals and teachers. 

In the evaluation of their own 
guidance programs administrators 
may use the changing concepts listed 
here as criteria. If a school is mov- 
ing toward the more modern point 
of view there is cause for encourage- 
ment. These changing concepts may 
be stated as follows: 

1. The narrow concept of voca- 
tional guidance has broadened to in- 
clude guidance in all aspects of the 
pupil’s personality. Gestalt psychol- 
ogy, modern educational philosophy 
and the practical experience of coun- 
selors have all influenced the develop- 


ment of this broader concept of 
guidance. 


2. Guidance as synonymous with 
the giving of advice is gradually being 
replaced by the concept of guidance 
as a means of helping the individual 
to acquire a method of solving his 
own problems, of meeting new situa- 


tions sanely and of becoming in- 
creasingly self-directive. Advice has 
never been welcome, as is suggested 
in the composition on _ Socrates 
written by a small boy: 

“Socrates was a Greek. 

Socrates went about giving the peo- 
ple advice. 

The people poisoned Socrates.” 

Although advice may be resented 
or ignored, wise guidance in the ac- 
tivities of the classroom and the club 
is both natural and effective. 

3. Cumulative personnel record 
are changing form to include more 
blank space in which the teacher or 
counselor may write a unified, de- 
scriptive appraisal of the individual. 

4. The continuity of guidance is 
being increasingly recognized. In- 
stead of being an isolated event, 
guidance is recognized as a process 
that begins with birth and extends 
into adult vocational and personal 
adjustment. 


Study of Individuals Stressed 


5. In place of the earlier emphasis 
on the perfecting of mechanical in- 
struments to the neglect of the train- 
ing of those who use such instru- 
ments, attention is now being di- 
rected toward training guidance 
workers in sensitivity and accuracy 
in the study of individuals. The 
guidance worker is more important 
than the test and the relationships 
that he establishes are more impor- 
tant than the results of specific 
measurement. 

6. The part of the teacher in the 
guidance program is rapidly reach- 
ing a strategic position. In the 1937 
yearbook of the National Society for 
the Study of Education an ideal 
guidance program was described as 
one in which a qualified teacher- 
counselor, assisted by specialists in 
guidance, learned the needs of 
group of 30 to 35 pupils and used 
the resources of the school and the 
community to meet these needs. 


7. Guidance through the cur- 
riculum, or the “guidance curricu- 
lum,” is the most fundamental 


change of all. Instead of guidance 
being a process of “distributing” and 
“adjusting” pupils to a more or less 
inappropriate curriculum, guidance 
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@ Barlow School finds ideal combination of Beauty, 


Utility and Long Service in Nairn Linoleum Floors 


NOTHER school settles its floor problems! 
A. pictures show the Nairn Linoleum 
floors installed in kindergarten and office of the 
Barlow School, Plainfield, N. J. Trouble-free floors, 
built to give years of beauty and service. 

In any school area Nairn Linoleum provides a 
floor that meets every modern requirement. Foot- 
easy and quietizing. Noise is reduced. The excep- 
tionally smooth surface, with practically no cracks 
or crevices to collect dust, is sanitary, easy to clean. 
And Nairn Linoleum floors are economical, moder- 
ate in first cost, inexpensive to maintain. 

In addition, Nairn Linoleum is flexible to the 


wishes of the individual school authority. The kin- 


dergarten illustration above is a splendid example of 


how child interest may be secured through unique 
personalization, an advantage not obtainable in 
other types of floors. 

When installed by Authorized Contractors, Nairn 
Linoleum floors are fully guaranteed. Write us for 


complete details! 
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Congoleum-Nairn, Inc. 
195 Belgrove Drive 
Kearny, N. J. 

Please send me Free 
copy of "Nairn Linole- 
um, the Ideal Floor for 
All School Areas." 
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is becoming a process basic to cur- 
riculum construction as well as being 
a point of view permeating all as- 
pects of education. 

Although the modern view of each 
of these concepts is held in many 
schools, practice lags behind theory. 
There are few educators that have 
translated these principles in prac- 
tical procedures. A system 
may present beautifully the broad 
concept of guidance in its statement 
of objectives, while its program is 
actually limited to a narrow and in- 
effectual kind of educational and 
vocational guidance. Counselors 
are allowing pupils to 


school 


claim they 
make their own choices when they 
frequently lapse into autocratic meth- 
ods. Continuity is recognized but 
procedures for ensuring continuity 
have not been developed. The ad- 
ministrator’s enthusiasm for the 
teacher’s participation in the guid- 
ance program frequently outstrips 
the teacher’s preparation for such 
participation. As a result machinery 
has been set up that does not func- 
tion in the lives of children. 

There is, however, no one ideal 
guidance program for all 
The program must fit the situation. 
Although it wou!d be jolly to start 
with ideal conditions, administrators 
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must begin to develop the guidance 
program at the point at which teach- 
ers and pupils and school board 
members now are. From that point 
the program should grow impercept- 
ibly as a plant grows. A guidance 
program is almost sure to fail if it is 
superimposed upon teachers, pupils 
and parents who are not ready for it. 
For example, the principal cannot 
say, “Let there be homerooms!” and 
expect them to blossom forth like 
the world out of chaos. There must 
cultivation and 
after the seeds of the guidance point 
of view are ‘planted. 

Most of all, one thing is needful, 
one thing that will prevent undue 
absorption in the machinery of a 
guidance program to the neglect of 
sensitivity and human relationships; 
one thing that will dispel pernicious 
politics and petty jealousy among 
teachers and guidance specialists; 
one thing that will make child study 
and adjustment an intrinsic part of 
education and not an “extra.” And 
that one thing is fidelity to our re- 
sponsibility for the best development 
of every child. 


be patient before 
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Pupils Prefer Charges 


SUALLY when high school 

pupils are pinned down, they 
prove to be shy and diffident about 
offering complaints against their 
teachers. But if delegates to the con- 
vention of the American Federation 
of Teachers had planned to relax 
drowsily in the mid-August heat 
while pupils preferred charges 
against them, they were due for a 
surprise. 

Instead, the teachers heard the un- 
varnished truth about themselves, 
and they liked it! The convention 
roared with laughter and applause 
while eight high school pupils 
checked off, one by one, the ills to 
which pupils are heir at the hands 
of teachers: lack of individual atten- 
tion, pupil targets, teachers’ pets, off- 
the-track discussions, overloading on 
homework, extracurricular activities, 
bad tempers. 

Said one: “For most teachers, the 
classroom is the only opportunity in 
which to cultivate student-teacher 
relationships and to these teachers I 
should like to say this: Do not let 
any one pupil become an obsession 
with you. Do not single out one 
pupil because he is not quite as bril- 
liant as the other pupils as a target 
for all your criticisms, sarcasm and 
jokes. On the other hand, do not 
talk solely to the most intelligent 
person in the class because this also 
fosters an antagonistic attitude. 

“Animated off-the-track discussions 
are perhaps the best way to get ac- 
quainted with pupils, but please re- 
member that too liberal an education 
when one is later required to know 
certain facts is a hindrance rather 
than an aid.” 

Another scored the curriculum: 
“It seems to me that in grade school 
there are some subjects that are 
stressed too much, while in high 
school there are some that are 
stressed too little. Why can’t this be 
balanced? I propose that we move 
into the grade school a few simpler 
subjects. Then after we have made 
room, we may bring into the high 
school some new subject matter.” 

Homework was pictured as a great 
abuse: “Six hours of good study 
each day, including recitations, 
should give ample time for covering 
assignments. May I make two sug- 


gestions: (1) that no teacher assign 
as homework a lesson that has not 
already been discussed in class, and 

(2) that no teacher assign homework 
that will require more than thirty 
minutes of the time of an average 
pupil.” 

Extracurricular activities 
scored because of politics and poor 
sponsorship. 

“It is imperative that something be 
done to make extracurricular activi- 
ties of social educational value. The 
system as it now stands encourages 
the so-called joiner, that most despic- 
able of all the despised, the person 
who joins every. club possible and 
becomes a valuable part of none. 
There are many clubs that have not 
been analyzed to fit the cultural 
needs of the pupil and exist merely 
as a serious drain on the time of 
everyone concerned. 

“Many times this is because of a 
teacher sponsor. May I cite an ex- 
ample: The administration decided 
to install a photography club to save 
the cost of pictures for the school 
paper and the school annual. After 
the purchase of an expensive camera 
and the installation of a darkroom, 
the hunt for a sponsor was begun. 
None of the teachers was interested 
in photography; none knew a thing 
about it. So they chose a teacher 
who had no club and said, “You have 
the photography club.’ When the 
boys found out that this teacher 
didn’t know or care anything about 
photography, interest in the club 
died and the boys used the darkroom 
as a loafing spot.” 

One young orator delivered a 
speech on the subject, “Are You 
This Year’s Model Teacher?” 

“America is a land of many tradi- 
tions,” he said. “Outstanding among 
these is keeping up to date. Just as 
there are certain qualifications that 
go to make up a 1940 model automo- 
bile, so there are certain qualifica- 
tions that constitute a 1940 model 
teacher. One qualification is that of 
a democratic mind. If there is any- 
where a person should learn the ele- 
mentary rights of free speech, free 
assemblage and other similar rights 
guaranteed by the constitution, that 
place is the school. Yet it is here that 
these same civil rights are denied.” 


were 
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A Committee Conference in an outstanding American School... Nichols Intermediate School... Evanston, Illinois 


Authorities of Modern Schools Demand Gomfort, Health and Lower Fuel Bills 


@ Comfort is the principal function of 
Johnson automatic temperature control 
systems. But, incidentally, such large fuel 
savings have resulted that, today, those 
responsible for school plant economy urge 
that modernization of equipment include 
modern Johnson precision apparatus. 
School plants, public buildings, factories 


and every other type of building present 
specialized heating and air conditioning 
control problems. Year after year, the 
Johnson organization has added to its large 
fund of knowledge in designing and install- 
ing automatic control systems for every type 
of heating and ventilating system. Save in 
time, effort and expense — Call Johnson. 
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JOHNSON STARTS AND FINISHES THE JOB—A COMPLETE ORGANIZATION 


@ Johnson designs, manufactures, installs and services its own precision control 
installations. WHEN MAKING PLANS FOR THE 1940-41 SCHOOL YEAR, ask a 
Johnson engineer to make surveys and recommendations for installing new or reha- 
bilitating existing systems of automatic temperature control. There is no obligation. 

















TEMPERATURE AND 
AIR CONDITIONING 


JOHNSON SERVICE COMPANY: MILWAUKEE, WIS. AND DIRECT BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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NE of the interesting aspects 

of the American system of 
education has been the develop- 
ment of supervision in the public 
schools. In all probability supervi- 
sion had its origin in a deficiency in 
American education. In the early 
days of our national history teachers 
were, as a rule, poorly trained both 
in subject matter and in methods of 
teaching. To help remedy this de- 
ficiency two developments took place, 
both of which have been productive 
of great good to our school systems. 
The first of these was the evolution 
of excellent textbooks. The second 
development was supervision. 

During the last thirty years as 
much study has been given to the 
problem of supervision as to almost 
any other problem in public educa- 
tion. Unfortunately, the greatest bene- 
fits of this development have accrued 
to the large school systems. In the 
small city the supervisory situation is 
not so satisfactory. While I do not 
mean to imply that teachers in small 
cities are poorly trained we must 
admit that on the average they have 
not had the amount of training 
characteristic of teachers in large 
cities. Moreover, there is not the 
money available in many small cities 
to pay for outstanding supervisory 
leadership. 

Since there is less money available 
in the small city, supervision is often 
placed in the hands of a combination 
supervisory and administrative of- 
ficer. As a result, he tends to do 
administrative work efficiently and 
to neglect supervision. Characteristic 
also of many small cities is the 
method of appointing as principal a 
teacher who has to continue with full 
responsibility for the teaching of a 
class. Such responsibility makes 
classroom visitation followed by su- 
pervisory consultation an impossi- 
bility. 

While supervision has had a phe- 
nomenal development, one aspect of 


it is unfortunate. The greatest 
amount of work in the field has been 
given to the classroom visitation 


aspect of supervision. This aspect is 
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Tips for Small School Supervisors 


unquestionably one of the most im- 
portant phases of the work but in the 
small city system the combination 
supervisor - administrator has little 
time for classroom supervision and 
the full-time teaching principal has 
none. Such officers have tended to 
identify all supervision with class- 
room visitation and have, therefore, 
said in effect: “Since I cannot visit 
classes I cannot supervise.” 

Supervision also consists of the in- 
tellectual and professional leadership 
of teachers. Classroom supervision is 
only one part of the total job and any 
supervisor who is unable to visit 
classes still has many opportunities 
to exercise leadership. 

The supervisory officer’s function, 
in addition to classroom visitation, 
consists of the informal conference, 
which he may hold with his teachers 
outside of school hours. The purpose 
of these conferences is to establish in 
the mind of the teacher the fact that 
there is someone interested in what 
he is doing and is appreciative of it. 









interesting piece of work. Tell me 
about it.” In my experience such a 
question is like breaking down a dam 
and a flood of descriptive words is 
likely to overwhelm the questioner. 

These talks give an opportunity 
for the supervisory officer to appre- 
ciate the teacher’s work, to make 
suggestions and to stimulate and 
guide him in his efforts. The super- 
visory official who begins such work 
will find that if he does it efficiently 
he will be overwhelmed with invita- 
tions to the different classrooms and 
with requests for after-school con- 
ferences. 

Another type of supervisory func- 
tion is that of leadership of teachers 
by means of teachers’ meetings. The 
teachers’ meeting of the past has had 
an unsavory reputation. It has tended 
to be devoted to minute details of 
administration, to endless discussions 
of particular children and their faults 
and foibles and to arguments about 
school administration and discipline. 
As a result, many teachers have ac- 
quired a wholehearted dislike for 
teachers’ meetings. They cannot be 





Usually the supervisor in the small school system com- 
bines supervision with other duties to the neglect of 
the supervisory function. This author suggests some 
methods that may be employed by the busy supervisor 
in small school systems in leading teachers to grow 
in knowledge of children and in technics of teaching 





Teaching is a relatively noncom- 
petitive profession. The teacher who 
has no one with whom he may talk 
over his work does not have the con- 
stant stimulation that prevails in 
other types of occupations. 

At the beginning of the association 
of a supervisor with a group of 
teachers he probably will have to 
stimulate informal conferences. As 
he walks through the hall he may 
note a particularly interesting sand 
table project or a time line that is 
being developed in connection with 
a class in history. He may drop into 
the classroom after school and say to 
the teacher: “That looks like an 





blamed for this attitude as they do 
not feel that they get any real help 
and stimulation from them. 

The supervisory official is in the 
same relation to his teachers as a 
teacher is to his pupils. The teachers’ 
meetings may be considered the class- 
room recitations. A year’s teachers’ 
meetings should be subject to the 
same standards and ideals as is a 
college course in education. Still 
better, the year’s supervisory meetings 
should constitute a unit of work 
similar to that carried on in an ele- 
mentary school classroom. Then the 
same principles with reference to 
stimulation at the beginning of the 
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Schools everywhere are improving efficiency on re- 
duced budgets by using a new and more versatile 
method of duplicating that can reproduce a wide 
variety of subject matter. Quality is so high and 
cost is so low that the results seem almost magical 
by comparison with work previously possible. 


LET US SEND YOU PROOF OF QUALITY 


In the above illustration, notice the sharp, clean-cut 
lines and the variety of design and shading. The 
original copy for this magazine reproduction was one 
of a number of copies run off on a moderately-priced 
duplicator ideally suited to school use. Let us send 





you one of these duplicated copies of ‘‘Marco, the 
Wizard,” for comparison. (Just mail the corner 
of this advertisement with your letterhead to the 
address below.) With your copy, we will include 
samples of duplicating used by schools and explain 
how they were produced. These specimens will sug- 
gest many ways your school can use this higher 
quality duplicating method in every department for 
the benefit of principal, teachers and students. 


ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH CORPORATION 
1229 Babbitt Road, Cleveland, Ohio 
ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH OF CANADA, LTD.,TORONTO 


Multigraphsx+*«Multigraph Duplicators«+»Multilith 
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unit, to rich learning experiences on 
the part of the learners and to a satis- 
factory summarization at the end 
should be followed for teachers’ 
meetings as they are for classroom 
units. 

Frequently, the topic of a year’s 
program of teachers’ meetings will 
grow naturally from the program of 
the previous year. Each spring a 
faculty of teachers, under the leader- 
ship of their supervisory officer, may 
make a sort of self-survey, decide 
what is the greatest professional need 
in the school and thus decide upon 
the topic for the next year’s program 
of meetings and study. In the fall, 
plans should be made for study, for 
committee work and for learning 
activities in all of which each teacher 
should have a part. At the end of 
the year some definite summary of 


the work should be made. 
Bulletins Save Time 


A third supervisory function, apart 
from classroom visitation, is the prep- 
aration or editing of teachers’ bulle- 
tins. Many phases of administration 
that formerly took up time during 
teachers’ meetings should be handled 
through supervisory bulletins. The 
supervisory bulletin should deal, first, 
with routine matters and, second, 
with professional matters. 

Supervisory bulletins may consist 
of reviews of helpful new profes- 
sional or general books, with reports 
of ideas received from visits to other 
school systems, with reviews of recent 
articles in educational journals, with 
new types of tests that may have been 
developed or with reports of teacher 
committees that have been working 
on problems developed in teachers’ 
meetings. 

One important point with respect 
to supervisory bulletins is widely 
neglected. In most school systems 
no adequate method of filing is pro- 
vided the teachers so that these bulle- 
tins may be instantly available for 
help when needed. Tons of mimeo- 
graphed material are wasted each 
year. Many supervisory bulletins 
make an almost nonstop flight over 
the desk of the teacher and into the 
dark recesses of a lower desk drawer 
where they remain in quiet obscurity. 

Possibly, mimeographed material 
may best be filed in an ordinary 
spring binder. Each bulletin should 
be numbered and suggestions given 
for indexing. Thus, a bulletin might 
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carry the following heading: “Bulle- 
tin No. 25. A Review of a New Book 
on Reading and Study. Index under 
headings ‘Reading’ and ‘Study.’” 
Thus, if a supervisor later supple- 
ments a new bulletin with a former 
one, he may refer to the former by 
number. If a teacher wishes to get 
some help on a particular topic, he 
need only to refer to the index and he 
can locate at once any supervisory 
bulletins on the subject. 

The fourth type of supervisory 
assistance is that of helping teachers 
evaluate their work. I am not re- 
ferring to the use of standard tests. 
Important as such tests are, they are 
limited in their scope. I mean rather 
the informal type of test or the in- 
formal observational technic which 
would be useful in helping the 
teacher estimate the progress of his 
pupils. 

Sometime ago I talked with a prin- 
cipal who felt that the children in his 
school were conceiving arithmetic 
as computation and not as quantita- 
tive thinking. With his teachers he 
worked out a test in which he had 
various types of problems. 

One problem dealt with the pur- 
chase of groceries at a store. The 
prices quoted for the different articles 
were obviously absurd. The teachers 
watched to see whether or not the 
children objected or commented on 
the absurdity of the problems. In a 
large number of cases the pupils 
never noticed the absurdity, for ex- 
ample, of paying 3 cents a pound for 
butter or $1.50 for a pound of steak. 


Literal But Not Logical 


Another problem in this test was 
as follows: “Mr. Jones moved into 
his new home on January 1. During 
January he burned 1 tons of coal. 
About how much will he burn for 
the year?” The vast majority of the 
children calmly multiplied 1% by 12. 

When the teachers had studied the 
results of the test they went to work 
to develop various learning exercises 
that would center the children’s at- 
tention on the thought involved in 
arithmetic rather than on the com- 
putative processes. 

Another principal felt that the 
geography work in his school con- 
sisted too much of memorizing de- 
tails and not enough of geographical 
thinking. He devised a test in which 
he asked the pupils to make certain 
deductions from crop reports, from 





narratives and the like. The results 
in this case also were sufficient to 
show that memory work rather than 
thinking was the rule in geography 
classes and new technics of teaching 
were evolved to correct this situation. 

For many years we have been talk- 
ing about the importance of recog- 
nizing in instruction the individual 
differences in children. Much of this 
talk has not resulted in any real 
changes in instruction. Through the 
development with the teachers of 
various methods of observing and 
studying pupils the supervisor may 
stimulate his faculty to make the 
recognition of individual differences 
something besides a mere form of 
words. 

It is my contention, then, that the 
supervisor should be a constant leader 
of the teachers in helping them to be 
critical of their own work and to 
devise means of evaluation—some 
objective, some subjective—so that 
each teacher under his leadership 
will grow in knowledge of children 
and in technic of teaching. 


Increasing Teachers’ Knowledge 


The final supervisory function that 
I would like to discuss is that of 
leading teachers to grow in knowl- 
edge of subject matter. In this situa- 
tion the supervisor may be of great 
help to his teachers. In the first 
place, he should build a library in the 
school of books on teaching and of 
source books of information in sub- 
ject matter itself. Volumes of travel, 
of biography and of fiction often 
contain rich ideas for teachers. In 
this library also should be college 
texts in geography, history and sci- 
ence. With an enriched curriculum, 
children are bound to raise questions 
that are beyond the knowledge of a 
teacher. To answer them the teacher 
will need books more advanced than 
the texts in use by his pupils. 

Some of the teachers’ meetings 
may well be devoted to discussions of 
subject matter rather than of profes- 
sional technic. In a rapidly changing 
world teachers need to lay aside from 
time to time problems of method 
and, instead, to think together over 
the meaning of some of the political, 
economic, social and_ scientific 
changes in their relationship to the 
training of future citizens. Often 
after such discussions the teachers’ 
meeting may properly be summar- 
ized in a supervisory bulletin. 
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now give classroom training on 
the office machines that students 
will use in business 
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Since Burroughs machines predomi- 
nate in business, it is only natural 
that Burroughs adding machines, 
calculators, accounting machines 
and other types of figuring equip- 
ment are selected for classroom 
training. 

In addition, Burroughs’ years of 


experience in meeting the require- 


ments of business are available to all 
schools planning business courses; 
any machine information a school 
may want is also available without 
cost or obligation. Simply get in 
touch with Burroughs Educational 
Division, either direct or through 


the local Burroughs office. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE CO., 6718 SECOND AVE., DETROIT. 


Burroughs 








\ , 7 E ARE engaged in the great- 

est educational battle of a 
century in our fight for federal aid 
for education. The battle is equaled 
in significance only by the fight for 
free public schools a century ago. At 
that time there were those who main- 
tained that a dual system of schools 
was desirable, one for the upper class 
and the other for the masses. Others 
maintained that there should be a 
system of public schools free and 
open to all. They insisted that their 
children sit in school along with the 
children of all groups. 

The line was sharply drawn and 
hotly contested. The question re- 
volved around whether or not the 
educational system of this country 
was to duplicate that of Europe in 
which different schools were main- 
tained for different classes of people 
or whether we were to have a system 
of schooling in harmony with Ameri- 
can ideals. Those who maintained 
that a system of free schools should 
be established believed in the way of 
life in which all should have the same 
and ample opportunity to develop 
their talents. The concept grew out 
of the ideals of the pioneers who 
wanted to break away from the social 
stratifications prevailing in Europe. 
Each individual was to have equal 
opportunity to prepare himself for 
life. In this way every individual 
would be able to add his part to en- 
rich the social life and to exploit the 
natural resources. Individually, he 
would be able to live a richer and 


fuller life. 
Pioneers Carried On the Fight 


This point of view seems to be in 
harmony with the principles of de- 
mocracy in which considerable atten- 
tion is given to the individual as well 
as to the general welfare. Thus, the 
pioneers felt they were promoting 
the way of life which was established 
by the founding fathers and for 
which they were willing to fight. 

When the fight for free schools was 
won, the major problem of education 
of that day was solved. The question 
of financial support did not present 
a serious problem. Life was definitely 
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The Fight for Federal Aid 


When the fight for federal aid 
has been won, its record will 
go down in educational history 
as comparable to the fight for 
free schools of a century ago. 
In both cases the real issue is 
that of equal educational op- 
portunity for all the children 











agrarian. Wealth meant land and 
land was everywhere, although it 
varied in value from place to place. 
The educational load was not great. 
The main objective of the school was 
to teach children to read, write and 
cipher. Other things could be learned 
through actual contact with life. The 
school term was short and the teacher 
“boarded round.” There was no par- 
ticular need for federal aid except to 
stimulate and to encourage education. 

As decades passed, the forests were 
cleared and the land was settled. 
People began to turn more to indus- 
trial developments. American life 
moved in the direction of urbaniza- 
tion. Life ceased to be as simple as 
previously. Land ceased to be the 
only and perhaps the major indica- 
tion of wealth. Concentration of 
wealth, instead of a rather even dis- 
tribution throughout the various 
states and sections of the country, 
became the rule. In other words, in- 
dustrial developments have altered 
economic conditions. Social develop- 
ments, too, have made life more com- 
plex. Hence, the work of the school 
has expanded. But, owing to the lack 
of wealth in certain sections of the 
country, many states and local school 
districts are unable to provide the 
children ample educational opportu- 
nity in harmony with present day 
needs. We, therefore, face one of two 
alternatives. Either the support of 
the schools must be drawn in part 
from the federal government or chil- 
dren of vast areas of the country 








LESLIE L. CHISHOLM 


Associate Professor of Education 
State College of Washington, Pullman 


must be denied adequate educational 
opportunities.’ 

This latter alternative brings with 
it serious consequences. If education 
opens the road to many social and 
economic opportunities, as the found- 
ing fathers and the pioneers thought 
it did, then the preservation of infe- 
rior opportunities for millions of 
American children means denying 
them equal opportunity to prepare 
themselves to enter various social and 
economic pursuits and ways of life, 
as Edwards has pointed out.” The 
net result over a period of time is 
social and economic stratification of 
American life. 


Issues Are Similar 


The difference between their fight 
for a system of free schools and our 
fight for federal aid for education is 
not fundamental. The real issue in 
both cases is equal educational oppor- 
tunity for all, so that our democratic 
way of life may be maintained, our 
social life enriched and our natural 
resources efficiently exploited. If 
their fight had been lost, the basis for 
social and economic stratification 
would have been rather evenly and 
immediately laid in all states and 
sections of the country. If our fight 
for federal aid for education is lost, 
the basis for social and economic 
stratification will be laid or preserved 
in large sections of the country. But 
all states will be affected within a 
few years as a result of interstate mi- 
gration from the areas of lowest edu- 
cational opportunity. “It is youth in 
the age range of the late teens and 
the early twenties which form the 
largest portion of the millions who 
migrate from states of poor educa- 
tional opportunities to become citi- 
zens of other states of the Union.” 


*Chisholm, Leslie L.: The Shifting of Fed- 
eral Taxes and Its Implication for the Public 
Schools, Jour. of Exp. Ed., Madison, Wis., 
1939. 

"Edwards, Newton: Equal Educational Op- 
portunity for Youth: A National Responsibility. 
Washington, D. C.: American Council on Edu- 
cation, 1939. 
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RCA Victor Portable Recorder MI-12701 eee 
records at speed of 78 r.p.m. on 6” to 12” records. 
Light in weight, may be carried easily from room 
to room. Comes with amplifier, visual indicator 
meter, RCA Aerodynamic Microphone. Has 
pick-up tone arm and speaker for immediate 
play-back of records. 
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RCA Victor Console Recorder MI-12700.. . 
records at speed of 78 or 33!5 r.p.m. using all 
standard sizes, including up to 16” records. 
Visual indicator. Cutting and recorder head has 
cutter-head float stabilizer. High fidelity ampli- 
fier and speaker. Volume and tone control. Im- 
mediate play-back. RCA Velocity Microphone. 


AUDIO-VISUAL SERVICE 


Educational Dept., RCA Mfg. Co., Inc., Camden, WN. J. « A Service of the Radio Corp. of America 
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KOA: Veto’ RECORDER... 


The effective way to teach speech 


Students learn how to speak properly faster...and 
their progress can be measured more accurately, 
when you have them make records on an RCA 
Victor Recorder! Ideal for music instruction, too. 


T HAPPENED at a mid-western 
- school. A speech instructor had a 
pupil with imperfect speech make a 
recording on the school’s new RCA 
Victor Recorder. The record was 
played back. When he heard himself, 
the boy was astonished, ashamed. 
He worked harder to overcome his 
speech defects. Within a short time 
he was an excellent speaker. 
This is only one of many examples 
of the way the RCA Victor Recorder 
aids students in both speech and 


music instruction. This instrument 
makes possible the quick discovery 
of faults, helps to correct them. 

Also ideal for the study of foreign 
language pronunciation . . . for re- 
cording of talks by prominent lec- 
turers (for later use in class)... 
and for recording of school events, 
the RCA Victor Recorder is well 
worth the investment. The cost is 
amazingly low. Your choice of two 
outstanding models. Send coupon 
for details. 


These four essentials...yours in an RCA Victor Recorder! 


Records and reproduces with amazing accuracy. 


1. 
2. Sturdily constructed, withstands hard usage. 
3. 


Utmost dependability. 


4. Extremely simple operation. 


Modern schools stay modern with RCA Tubes in their sound equipment. 


Trademark “RCA Victor” Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. by RCA Mfg. Co., Inc. 
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Of course, these individuals are 
those who have been in school re- 
cently and, therefore, reflect the type 
of schooling currently afforded. 
When the individual migrates to 
other sections, he carries with him to 
a considerable extent in the form of 
his social, economic, political and vo- 
cational training and attitudes short- 
comings of the schools in his native 
section. 

The battle for equal educational 
opportunity for all American chil- 
dren is not different in one respect 
from the fight for the franchise. The 
early colonists gave the right to vote 
to only a proportion of the adult 
population, generally free white men 
who owned a certain kind and 
amount of property. As a result of 
developments over a period of years, 
the right to vote was given to all free 
white men. 

Likewise, the beginnings of equal 
educational opportunity were laid by 
the Pilgrims soon after landing at 
Plymouth. Developments continued 
and lead up to the great fight for a 
free school system. Today in our ef- 


fort to obtain federal aid for educa- 
tion we are fighting for the same 
principle as did the founding fathers 
and the pioneers. Their accomplish- 
ments and present conditions cause 
our fight to be pitched on the level 
of federal aid for the schools. 

When the fight for federal aid for 
education has been won, its record 
will go down in educational history 
as comparable to the great fight for 
free schools that was raging on all 
fronts a century ago. But if federal 
aid becomes a reality and if practical 
circumstances are more favorable 
now than ever before, it will come 
only when the American people as a 
whole realize the basic significance of 
such aid to the general welfare. They 
must see the need in terms of prevail- 
ing social and economic conditions 
and aspirations growing out of the 
American way of life. 

If school people are to exercise the 
professional leadership in this respect 
inherent in their work, it behooves 
them to become familiar with the 
conditions underlying the need for 
federal aid for education. 





Teaching a New 


ITH the atmosphere of war 

and national preparedness 
dominating the thinking of our people 
whether we like it or not, the schools 
of America are going to be enlisted 
in the effort to prepare the nation 
both physically and mentally for na- 
tional defense. 

Sincere and well-meaning people 
already are asking what has become 
of the daily flag salute, the pledge 
of allegiance and other practices of 
the past, designed to teach “citizen- 
ship” or “patriotism.” Without 
doubt, the average taxpayer not in 
close contact with the school holds 
the opinion that schools in general 
have not done much about teaching 
“patriotism” the past few years. 

Contrary to common belief schools 
have been teaching more citizenship 
(patriotism) for the last twenty years 
than was ever dreamed of in the old 
days when school routine called for 
the morning flag salute and pledge 
of allegiance to the flag. Without 
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Patriotism 
ARTHUR L. RICHTER 


Superintendent, Newaygo, Mich. 


labeling it as such and without pub- 
licizing the program under the label 
of “patriotism,” schools have been 
teaching the deeper meanings of citi- 
zenship by way of more class hours 
of instruction in citizenship and 
civics, by more correlation of civic 
education with other subjects and by 
more appreciation periods on our na- 
tional heritage than was ever con- 
ceived of during the period preced- 
ing the World War. 

While our educational institutions 
have not taught the military, public 
display type of patriotism common to 
war time, the schools have thorough- 
ly taught the book fundamentals of 
democratic government as well as 
offered practice in democracy and 
patriotism through supervised  stu- 
dent government, pupil clubs, strong 
athletic programs and other activi- 
ties designed to teach loyalty, co- 
operation and other basic essentials of 
patriotism. Yet, today, in spite of all 
that is being done, our schools are 


going to be asked to do more and 
more in this phase of our curriculum. 

Granting that we are destined for 
more and possibly a differently in- 
terpreted type of citizenship teach- 
ing in schools, it is the prime duty 
of every school administrator to for- 
mulate an active program that will 
satisfy the patriotic desires of his 
community. Otherwise, we can safe- 
ly predict that community patriotic 
forces will probably work out a pos- 
sibly less desirable program for them. 

Assuming that the militaristic or 
nationalistic emphasis on citizenship 
is coming to the school as a result 
of external community and _ social 
forces, it is implied that community 
social forces should be taken into 
consideration when planning the 
program. While it is imperative that 
the school take the leadership and in- 
itiative in the matter, experience 
proves that readjustments and 
changes in school program are better 
interpreted and received when 
planned on a cooperative basis. Lead- 
ing patriotic and civic organizations, 
such as the American Legion, men’s 
clubs and women’s clubs, as well as 
the P.-T.A., might logically be in- 
vited to be represented in a commit- 
tee composed of teachers and laymen, 
whose purpose it would be to assist 
the school in determining policies 
and to some extent practices in our 
expected more nationalistic or mili- 
tary emphasis in school. 

The inclusion of lay members of 
the community on such a committee 
not only will serve to give the school 
officials more accurate conception of 
immediate community desires but 
will also bring the school to those 
very people who would be most in- 
terested and active in initiating the 
teaching of more “patriotism.” 

Regardless of how we _ teach 
patriotism and citizenship during the 
next few years we should remember 
that we are teaching love of our 
country and not hatred of other 
countries, and emotion and propa- 
ganda should be kept at a minimum. 
Likewise, we should remember that 
our educational systems have been 
doing a good job for many years and, 
even though some of our labels and 
a few of our technics may be tempo- 
rarily altered, that our basic funda- 
mentals are sound and that the 
schools always have been Uncle 
Sam’s number one generator of pa- 
triotism and democratic thought. 
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The Da-Lite Electrol Glass- 
Beaded screen in the new Me- 
Alister Auditorium was installed 
by HarFilms, Inc. of New 
Orleans. Architects: Favrot and 
Reed, New Orleans. 


ELECTROL 
SCREEN 


THE ELECTRICALLY OPERATED HANGING SCREEN 


Further evidence of the superior advantages of the Da-Lite Elec- 
trol Screen is provided by the selection of this model screen for 
the beautiful new McAlister Auditorium of Tulane University 
of Louisiana, New Orleans. 


Of this installation Mr. J. H. Randolph Feltus, Assistant to 
the President, writes — ‘*While we have not yet had occasion to 
use the screen in a scheduled program, we are highly pleased 
with its convenience and appearance and are looking forward 
to its use when we reopen the University in the fall. It cer- 
tainly represents the last word in motion picture screens for 
non-commercial use.” 
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ELECTROL 





Because of its compact proportions, with 


motor, gear-drive and screen housed in a és = i . ms - 
case, the Da-Lite Electrol can be quickly Here, as in the Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh, the Field 
and easily installed either from hangers or in Museum, Chicago, and other institutions where perfect projec- 
re:esses in the ceiling. Supplied with either P = * 3 
Da-Lite’s specially constructed glass-beaded tion is required, the Da-Lite Electrol provides not only brighter 
, f sh of . 
um ae Seis i i’ = > clearer pictures but utmost convenience. Operated electrically 
which has special advantages in certain b : . 
applications. The 48 page Da-Lite catalog by remote control, it can be quickly and easily unrolled and 
SS See a re-rolled. The Electrol is one of many styles in the Da-Lite line 
of the Electrol. —a line famous for quality for 31 years. Write for literature. 


THE DA-LITE SCREEN COMPANY, INC. 


27@3 NORTH CRAWFORO AVENUE CHICAGO, ItLLIngis 
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Tenure Cases Continue 


WO centers of interest stood out 

among the tenure cases reaching 
the higher courts in early 1940: (1) 
the extent to which permanent teach- 
ers are protected against demotions 
in rank and pay and (2) the senior- 
ity rights provided for in some ten- 
ure statutes under which permanent 
teachers, suspended on account of 
decrease in number of pupils, must 
be suspended in inverse order of 
seniority and retain the right to be 
reinstated when the next suitable 
vacancy occurs. 

Under the Pennsylvania tenure act 
as amended in 1939, suspension of 
tenure teachers is authorized for 
three reasons: (1) substantial de- 
crease in pupil enrollment in the 
school district; (2) curtailment or 
alteration of the educational program 
on recommendation of the super- 
intendent and on approval by the 
state department of public instruc- 
tion, as a result of substantial decline 
in class or course enrollments or in 
order to conform with standards re- 
quired by law or recommended by 
the state department, and (3) con- 
solidation of schools. 


Suspension Is Illegal 


A teacher of six years’ service in 
Swarthmore, in charge of a “union 
room” of pupils in grades 1 through 
6, was notified of her suspension, 
effective June 22, 1939, because the 
board proposed to eliminate this 
room by distributing the pupils 
among various other classes without 
exceeding the maximum. teacher- 
load. Subsequently a ‘earing was 
held, at which the teacher was pres- 
ent, and thereafter a resolution to 
dismiss her was passed. She con- 
tested both the suspension and the 
dismissal. Clearly the dismissal was 
unlawful because there were no 
charges of misconduct or inefficiency 
and under the amended act these are 
essential to justify dismissal of a 
tenure teacher. 

As to the suspension, the state 
supreme court held it also illegal. 
None of the three reasons enumer- 
ated in the statute was present. There 
was no recommendation by the su- 
perintendent and no action by the 
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state department of public instruc- 
tion regarding the proposed change. 
Further, the suspension was in com- 
plete disregard of the teacher’s senior- 
ity rights, because other teachers jun- 
ior to her were retained in the same 
type of service. The elimination of 
her room did not amount to the 
abolition of a department or course.' 

On the point of demotions, nearly 
simultaneous pronouncements of a 
Louisiana court of appeal and of the 
supreme judicial court of Massachu- 
setts are in clashing discord. The 
Louisiana decision, coming from a 
court of inferior rank, carries lesser 
weight as a judicial precedent but 
it is a forthright and well-reasoned 
opinion. 

A teacher who had been employed 
in a parish school system for ten 
consecutive years and for three years 
had been principal of a high school 
therein at a salary of $175 per month 
was suddenly assigned by the parish 
school board in August 1939, with- 
out any charges or hearing, to a 
grade school at a salary of $100 per 
month. He sought a writ of manda- 
mus to compel the board to employ 
him at $175 per month and to “rein- 
state him according to his certificate 
and grade.” The general trial court 
dismissed his petition when the 
board pleaded that it constituted no 
cause of action but the court of ap- 
peal reversed this judgment. 


Demotion Is Removal 


The tenure statute says: “No per- 
manent teacher shall be removed 
from office except upon written and 
signed charges of wilful neglect of 
duty or of incompetency or dis- 
honesty and then only if found guilty 
after a hearing... .” This case was 
on an agreed statement of facts, one 
item of which recited that the peti- 
tioner was “an efficient, competent 
and worthy school teacher.” Was his 
demotion a “removal from office” 
within the meaning of the statute? 

The court answered this question 
affirmatively: “To hold that the ten- 


"Bragg v. School District of Swarthmore, 
(Pa.), 11 A. (2d) 152 (1940). 


M. M. CHAMBERS 


Specialist in School Law 


ure act merely guaranteed employ- 
ment in the teaching profession in 
the parish would mean not only that 
a teacher could be reduced in salary 
at will by the school board, even 
from the highest to the lowest sal- 
aried position, but also that a teacher 
could by arbitrary action of the 
school board be changed from teach- 
ing a subject or subjects in which 
he had specialized for years to the 
teaching of some entirely unrelated 
subject in which he might not even 
be qualified, and his removal from 
office could thus be effected indi- 
rectly when it admittedly could not 
be effected directly.” 

Continuing, “from these considera- 
tions, we are of the opinion that the 
word ‘office’ as used in the statute 
refers not merely to a teaching posi- 
tion in the parish but to the par- 
ticular type of teaching position or 
status which the teacher has attained, 
though not to the identical position, 
and that the disturbance of the 
teacher from that attained position is 
a removal from office under the 
statute.” 


Not Official Act of Board 


In the Massachusetts case a teacher 
of long service had been elected prin- 
cipal of a grammar school in 1929 
and served continuously as such, at- 
taining a salary of $3600. In June 
1937 her school was closed for rea- 
sons of economy and in September 
she was assigned to another school 
as a grade teacher, but was paid her 
salary as principal until the begin- 
ning of 1938, when her pay was re- 
duced to $1700, the salary of a grade 
teacher. 

Various members of the school 
committee told her informally that 
when a vacancy occurred in a gram- 
mar school principalship she should 
have the place but when in 1938 two 
such vacancies occurred other per- 
sons were chosen to fill them. She 
then petitioned for a writ of manda- 
mus to compel the committee to 
restore her rank and salary as prin- 


State ex rel. Bass v. Vernon Parish School 
Board, (La. App.), 194 So. 74 (1940). 
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EVERYONE WONDERED WHAT CAUSED THE CHANGE... 














SAY, THE OLD PLACE 
DOES LOOK DIFFERENT 


THEY PROBABLY REPLACED 
OLD BEN WITH A NEW JANITOR 








EITHER THAT 
OR THE KIDS 
HAVE LEARNED 
TO BEHAVE 
THEMSELVES 





AND | THINK 
| KNOW WHY 
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GAY BEN, THE OLD GRADS HAVE ; CALL IN THE C.P.P. MAN 
BEEN TELLING ME HOW CLEAN COLGATES QUALITY SOAP BEFORE YOU BUY ANY 
THE SCHOOL LOOKS LATELY PRODUCTS SAVE. 
—— <7 YOU MONEY CLEANING SUPPLIES 
BUT WHAT THOSE YOUNG FOLKS 





OLGATE-PALMOLIVE-PEET 
can supply you with a com- 
plete line of maintenance soaps 


DON’T KNOW IS THAT C.RP, 
SOAPS MAKE ALL CLEANING HERE’S HOW: 
JOBS EASIER. THAT'S WHY WE C.P.P. efficient 
CAN DO A BETTER 
JOB, FASTER! 










maintenance 
soaps save valu- 
able time and la- 
bor. Do not harm washable 
surfaces. Make it easy to keep 
school buildings in A-1 con- 
dition. Yet these soaps of guar- you buy your next supply of 


anteed quality—cost no more cleaning products. 
than many ordinary brands. 


for your school. 


These products of guaranteed 





quality cost no more. So be sure 
to call in a C.P.P. man before 
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DISPENSERS 
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i Inquire about these hanc 
“ al Palmolive Dry Soap Dis- a 
¥ 5 eo 4 pensers. Available = 
” J “transparent glass or atl , 
metal containers. Alsonew Y&Y 


INDUSTRIAL DEPT. JERSEY CITY, N. J. | husinrbesal Wate for 


complete details, today! 
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Horace Mann. 


break it. 





As Others Say It 


Compiled by Joun G. RossMan 
Superintendent of Schools, Warren, Pa. 


The greatest truths are the simplest; and so are the greatest men.—Hake. 

Things not understood are admired.—INDIAN PROVERB. 

The world is blessed most by men who do things, and not by those who 
merely talk about them.—James OLIVER. 

Habit is a cable; we weave a thread of it every day, and at last we cannot 


Some men succeed better than others because they attempt more.—SELECTED. 
That is never said too often which is never learnt sufficiently —SENECA. 
It is hard to free fools from the chains they revere. —VovTAtRE. 








cipal of a grammar school. The writ 
was refused. 

Under the tenure law, the court 
conceded, “she could not be dis- 
missed (except for misconduct) with- 
out notice, statement of causes, advice 
of the superintendent and hearing.” 
Further, “her salary could not be re- 
duced without her consent ‘except by 
a general salary revision affecting 
equally all teachers of the same salary 
grade in the town.” Nevertheless, 
“there was no violation .. . in what 
was done, for the petitioner was not 
‘dismissed’ but was continued as a 
teacher. The ‘dismissal’ contemplated 
by the statute is a complete separa- 
tion from the schools and not a mere 
change in rank or duty.”* 

The court reached the further con- 
clusion that after the closing of her 
school, the petitioner was the only 
person in her “salary grade,” and, 
hence, was not protected by the stat- 
ute against reduction of. salary. 
Quite apart from the law of the case, 
it may be noted that the auditor who 
heard the case for the lower court 
reported that the failure to restore 
her to a principalship when a va- 
cancy later occurred was “inconsider- 
ate,” and “governed and directed by 
controlling political considerations re- 
sulting from concerted action by an 
apparent group of the committee, 
swapping favors or paying political 
debts, in careless disregard of previ- 
ous assurances given by them or 
their predecessors.” 

It is a sound legal principle, often 
overlooked, that a school board can- 
not act except when officially con- 
vened and that individual members 
of the board have no right to speak 
for it except when authorized to do 


*Downey v. School Committee of Lowell 


(Mass.), 25 N.E. (2d) 738 (1940). 
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so by a vote of the board. Besides 
illustrating this principle, the case 
also highlights the fact that the Mas- 
sachusetts tenure law conspicuously 
lacks the provisions for suspension 
and seniority that exist in Pennsyl- 
vania, New York and New Jersey. 

The New Jersey tenure law stipu- 
lates that “no teacher shall be 

. . subjected to a reduction of sal- 
ary . . . except for inefficiency, in- 
capacity, conduct unbecoming a 
teacher or other just cause and after 
a written charge of the cause or 
causes has been preferred against 
him . and after the charge has 
been examined into and found true 
in fact by the board of education 
upon reasonable notice to the person 
charged, who may be represented by 
counsel at the hearing. .. .” 

As is well remembered, the legis- 
lature in 1933 authorized boards of 
education to make certain general 
reductions within specified limits 
and eventually the United States 
Supreme Court upheld the constitu- 
tionality of that action against the 
contention that it impaired the ob- 
ligation of contracts.* The authority 
to reduce salaries was extended to 
July 1, 1937, when it finally expired. 
Some litigation followed as an after- 
math. 

The Camden board of education, 
instead of restoring salaries to the 
former level upon the expiration of 
the temporary act on July 1, 1937, 
passed a resolution to restore one 
third of the cut for the year 1937-38 
and one half of the remaining cut 
for the year 1938-39. Two hundred 


‘Phelps v. Board of Education of Town of 
West New York, 116 N. J. L. 412, 185 Ad. 
8; affirmed, 300 U. S. 319, 57 S. Cr. 483, 
81 L. Ed. 674 (1937). Discussed in The 
Nation’s ScHoots 21: 39 (April) 1938. 








and twenty-one teachers accepted 
these salaries under protest and peti- 
tioned for an order to compel the 
board to pay the original basic sal- 
aries. 

The order was granted by the com- 
missioner of education, sustained by 
the state board of education and af- 
firmed by the courts of the state. The 
language of the judges was terse and 
to the point. Referring to the salary 
section of the tenure law: “It is un- 
ambiguous; it is clear; it means just 
what it says”; and to the temporary 
power to reduce salaries by virtue 
of the legislative act of 1933: “the 
permissive right lastly expired on 
July 1, 1937; [thereafter] it was sim- 
ply nonexistent.” 

From another case it appears, how- 
ever, that if a teacher first acquired 
tenure at a salary in accord with the 
temporarily reduced schedules, with- 
out any unmistakable documentary 
proof to show that this was not un- 
derstood to be his regular basic sal- 
ary, he could not claim a salary in 
accord with the basic schedules when 
they were restored. In this case a 
teacher was first employed in Tren- 
ton for the year 1932-33 at $2000 but 
voluntarily accepted only $1900. 
From 1933-34 through 1936-37 he was 
paid at the rate of $1600. During the 
same period he completed his pro- 
bationary service and acquired per- 
manent status. 

On July 1, 1937 the board of educa- 
tion fixed his salary at $1700. He con- 
tended that his basic salary should be 
$2000 and was sustained by the state 
educational authorities but met de- 
feat in the state supreme court, where 
the judges said: “The salary that re- 
spondent was entitled to demand was 
his salary at the time of acquiring 
tenure at the end of the school year 
1935-36, namely, $1600. The record 
is barren of proof that any other sal- 
ary was fixed by contract.”* The 
point is that the salary provisions of 
the tenure act protect only teachers 
on permanent status and, conse- 
quently, a teacher who had never 
had any claim to a higher salary since 
acquiring tenure could claim no 
benefit from the expiration of the 
legislative permission to reduce sal- 
aries. 





*Steck et al. v. Board of Education of City 
of Camden, 123 N. J. L. 158, 8 A. (2d) 120 
(1939); affirmed without opinion in 124 
N. J. L. 132, 11 A. (2d) 260 (1940). 

"Cole v. Board of Education of Trenton, 


122 N. J. L. 585, 5 A. (2d) 467 (1939). 
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DESIGNED AND BUILT for Lifetime Wear 
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Heywoop-wakEFIELD Streamline 
Furniture is designed and built to give 
lifetime wear without need for repairs. 
Each and every piece is formed from 
| tubular, cold-rolled steel. All joinings are 
And, 


if you make the slight additional invest- 


torch welded into one, integral unit. 


ment for our 25 -operation chromium finish, 
your Streamline Furniture will look new 
always. May we furnish details on this 


modern, practical furniture? 


HEYWOOD -WAKEFIELD 


Established 1826 
GARDNER, MASSACHUSETTS 





























ROMPT care is important in preventing 

infected wounds. Even minor wounds 
may become infected when antiseptic treat- 
ment is delayed. Children and adults report 
injuries promptly when Mercurochrome is 
used, because treatment is not painful. 


Merewrochrome, AWED. 


(Dibrom-oxymercuri-fluorescein-sodium) 


is non-irritating and exerts bactericidal and 
bacteriostatic action in wounds. Be prepared 
with Mercurochrome for the first aid care of 
all minor wounds and abrasions. In more 
serious cases, consult a physician. 


HY NSON,WESTCOTT & DUNNING, INC. 
Baltimore, Maryland 
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2% SOLUTION 
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ANTISEPTIC 
ul FOR FIRST AID 
WESTCOTT & DUNNIN* 
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After a thorough investigation of the evi- 
dence for and against at the close of the 
last period of acceptance, the Council on 
Pharmacy and Chemistry of the American 
Medical Association again reaccepted (1935) 


MERCUROCHROME, H. W. & D. 


(Dibrom-orymercuri-fluorescein-sodium) 
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The School Cafeteria 





CONDUCTED BY 


MARY DeGARMO BRYAN 








A cavalcade of historic figures and scenes of early days at Syracuse are painted on the walls of Central’s cafeteria. 


Color in the Cafeteria 


MARION L. MALCOLM 


Art Instructor, Central High School 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


HEN Dorothea Behm, dieti- 

tian of the Central High 
School cafeteria, Syracuse, N. Y., 
suggested that the design department 
do something to add color and inter- 
est to the everyone 
delighted with the idea. It was an 
opportunity for a different type of 
work than had ever been done and 
proved to be the largest and most 
difficult problem we had _ ever 
tackled. 

For fear of wading in beyond our 
depth, we decided to plan something 
for the areas between the windows 
rather than for the large wall spaces 
at the end of the cafeteria. The spaces 
to be covered measured 9% feet by 
26 inches. Arrangement of a pleas- 
ing yet strong composition in such 
a long, narrow panel turned out to 
be the greatest problem. 

First, there must be a thente. What 
should it be: school activities or ab- 


cafeteria, was 
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stract designs? It was finally decided 
to use subjects of particular historical 
interest and significance in the com- 
munity. The first industry of im- 
portance to the growth of Syracuse 
was the salt industry; thus, we deter- 
mined that such an important fact 
deserved recognition. One scene 
shows Father LeMoyne, a_ Jesuit 
priest, blessing the budding com- 
munity of Syracuse. It was through 
Father LeMoyne that the “mystery 
water” of this area was found to con- 
tain a large percentage of salt, which 
proved eventually to be the beginning 
of a large industry. To reproduce 
this scene of historical Syracuse, it 
was necessary for the class to study 
the habits and dress of the Jesuit 
priest. 

The Onondaga Indians, whose res- 
ervation is only a few miles south 
of the city, presented a colorful theme 
of literary and historical interest. For 


months a search was made for in- 
formation on the costumes, colorings 
and customs of the Onondaga In- 
dians. After the first sketches were 
completed it was learned that the 
Onondagas lived in a long house, not 
a tepee, as is usually believed. This 
type of abode did not lend itself to 
such a long, narrow composition and 
could not be substituted for the tepee, 
so a new sketch had to be started. 
Even the gestures and attitudes were 
checked carefully by one of the high 
school boys who has made Onondaga 
Indian lore his hobby. 

DeWitt Clinton’s “Big Ditch,” 
now a modern boulevard, at one 
time flowed through the heart of the 
“Salt City.” Naturally, the Erie 
Canal had its place in the develop- 
ment of Syracuse and could not be 
excluded from the historical caval- 
cade. The old bank building, which 
is still one of Syracuse’s loveliest 
landmarks, was located on the bank 
of this once famous waterway. In 
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SUNFILLED pure concentrated 
ORANGE ond GRAPEFRUIT 
JUICES 


establish a milestone in processing, packaging and quality achieve- 
ment. They are true-to-fruit products at their best. Every food element 
and characteristic, natural to freshly squeezed Florida orange and 
RC Cee grapefruit juices, are successfully captured and retained without re- 






AMERICAN * 
MEDICAL course to adulterants or added preservatives. 
COMPARE THESE ASSN, ! bag P : 2. 
TYPICAL ANALYSES Only a percentage of the normal water content has been tem- 
(Note vitamin C retention) porarily borrowed . .. which, when returned by you, insures the same 
a delicious flavor and consistency which Nature endowed. 
9 parts of 
cai aan REDUCE YOUR COST-PER-SERVING TO AN UNPRECEDENTED LOW 
per cent per cent ‘s ‘ ” ? 
as ic chokougn 24.0 89.7 There are no fluctuating market prices to consider . . . no unpredict- 
Sane seeeens sees Tame wy able variations in flavor and consistency . . . no spoilage, shrinkage 
ao Eee > o or waste disposal problems . . . no excessive demands on refrigera- 
Conebuis the ates). 683 . tion facilities . . . only negligible storage space needed. 
PON sacescéscnren, 6.5 0.85 
ee “— oo Try SUNFILLED and taste the difference 
DE: tcatcknadgucas 2.67 pergm. .03 per gm. 


76. peroz. 10. per oz. Buy SUNFILLED and save the difference 


Vitamins—Concentrate: 2.5 mg. ascorbic acid (50 interna- 
tional units Vitamin C) per gram. Concentrate diluted with 


water (1:9) 680 international units Vitamin C per 100 c.c. CITR US CON CENTRA TES P INC. 
or 200 international units per fluid ounce. ‘ . 
Complimentary trial quantities to Dunedin, Florida 


institutions on request. 














thats REAL EFFICIENCY! 


Because of its speed and accuracy in making change, a Brandt Auto- 
matic Cashier installed in your cafeteria will minimize the confusion 
and congestion at the cashier's desk during the daily noon hour rush. 
The Brandt is speedy because there are no mental calculations to 
make—no coins to handle. Pressing just one key delivers any amount 
in change up to $1.00 directly to the student. Because there can be 
no errors with the Brandt, no time is lost in adjusting mistakes. 







Illustrated above is Model 201. 
Coins roll quietly down an adjust- 
able chute directly to students. 
Model 101 (not illustrated) delivers 
change to cashier to hand to stu- 
dents. Both models have remov- 
Think how the pressing of just one key would speed up the flow peal ag magazines with ample 
of students past the cashier—and what help it would be to eliminate 


those errors that are bound to creep in when change is made by hand. BRANDT AUTOMATIC CASHIER CO. 


Use the coupon for further information or to arrange for a free trial Dept. N9_ WATERTOWN. WISCONSIN 
C] Model 201 


right in your own cafeteria. It costs you nothing and there is absolutely 7 Dieses aunt a eee a 
no obligation of any kind. () Model 101 


(] Kindly send more information pBout Brandt Automatic 
Cashiers for use in school _éafeterias. 





Brandt Automatic Cashiers are guaranteed for ten years. 


BRANDT AUTOMATIC CASHIER CO., Watertown, Wis. School & 
BRANDT 


bf 


By 


- ‘Ohi ANNIVERSARY Address 








ly, 
4% 






AUTOMATIC 
CASHIERS for SPEED * ACCURACY © DURABILITY 
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painting this scene the pupils had to 
study not only the history of the 
canal but also the construction of 
early canal boats. 

While the industrial activities of 
the city were advancing, education 
was keeping pace. Syracuse Central 
High School is proud to be one of the 
50 oldest high schools in the country. 
Many of the high school boys joined 
the Grand Army of the Republic to 
go off to war never to return. In 
their memory, a bronze plaque was 
presented to the school, where it re- 
mains to this day. This provided the 
source for another of the historic 
panels. 

Photographs and early history of 
the original school building had to be 
studied. The project was a real chal- 


lenge to the courage and perseverance 
of the pupils who took part. It took 
six weeks of work in school, libraries 
and private collections to complete 
the sketches. These were then en- 
larged on wrapping paper, the com- 
position was checked, the details 
were added and the final corrections 
were made. 

After studying murals in general, 
the colors for the designs had to be 
scaled to take their proper place as 
an integral part of the walls of the 
cafeteria. It sounds like a lot of work. 
It was, but what was learned about 
history, lettering, color and composi- 
tion has been of inestimable value. 
The results and their effect on the 
general atmosphere of the cafeteria 
have made it more than worth while. 








FOOD FOR THOUGHT 





Well Worth the Effort 


e That is an attractive little folder that 
Helen M. Hartmann, home economics 
department, Mary A. Cunningham 
Junior High School, Milton, Mass., has 
distributed among parents with consid- 
erable success. 

“We believe that we should provide 

luncheon that will meet the nutri- 
tional needs of growing boys and girls,” 
it reads, “so we offer each day a 10 cent 
and 15 cent combination. Each item on 
the combination may be purchased sepa- 
rately to supplement a lunch from home 
but, in order to encourage your child to 
buy a well-balanced meal, we sell the 
combination for from 1 cent to 2 cents 
less than if each item were purchased 
separately. Why not visit our cafeteria?” 





Food Cost ‘Tables —Vegetables 



































One case contains —_ 40 oz. packages. 





Tips are 5 inches long. 








‘ ~ 
GRACE STOWELL SAUNDERS 
ASPARAGUS—Fresh 
COSTS, AS PURCHASED 
Large bunch—3 lIbs............  .20 .22 25 .27 .29 .30 32 35 ae .39 40 42 45 AT 49 50 
Large bunch—1 a .0667 .0733 .0833 .09 .0967 .10 1067 .1167 .1233 .13 .1333 .14 15 1567 .1633 = .1667 
1 stalk (15 count per lb.)..... 0044 .0049 .0056 .006 .0064 .0067 0071 .0078 .0082 .0087 .0089 .0093 O01 0104 0109 .O111 
1 stalk p19 count per Ib.)..... 0042 .0046 .0052 .0056 .006 .0063 .0067 .0073 .0077 .0081 .0083 .0088 .0094 .0098 .0102 .0104 
1 stalk (17 count per Ib.)..... .0039 .0043 .0049 .0053 .0057 .0049 .0063 .0069 .0073 .0076 .0078 .0082 .0088 .0092 0096 .0098 
1 stalk tt count per Ib.)....... .0037 .0041 .0046 .005 .0054 .0056 .0059 .0065 .0069 .0072 .0074 .0078 .0083 .0087 .0091 .0093 
1 stalk (19 count per Ib.)....... .0035 .0039 .0044 .0047 .0051 .0053 .0056 .0061 .0065 .0068 .007 .0074 .0079 .0082 .0086 .0088 
1 stalk (20 count per Ib.)....... .0033 .0037 .0042 .0045 .0048 .005 .0053 .0058 .0062 .0065 .0067 .007 .0075 .0078 0082 .0083 
1 stalk (28 count per Ib.)..... .0024 .0026 .003 .0032 .0036 .0038 .0038 .0042 .0044 .0046 .0048 .005 0054 .0056 0058 .006 
ASPARAGUS—Canned Green 
COSTS, AS PURCHASED 
No. 2,2dz.cans* 4.50 4.60 4.80 490 5.10 5.40 5.60 5.70 5.80 6.00 6.20 630 6.40 50 6.60 6.70 680 690 7.00 7.10 7.20 
No. 2, 1 dz. cans 2.25 230 2.40 245 2.55 2.70 280 2.85 290 3.00 3.10 3.15 3.20 3.25 330 3.35 3.40 3.45 3.50 3.55 3.60 
No. 2 bt ° ‘1875 1917 .20 -2042 .2125 .225 2333 .2375 .2417 .25 .2583 .2625 .2667 .2708 .275 .2792 .2833 .2875 .2917 .2958 .30 
L tip (25 count) .0075 .0077 .008 .0082 .0085 .009 .0093 .0079 .0081 .0083 .0086 .0088 .0089 .009 .0092 .0093 .0113 .0115 .0117 .0118 .012 
L tip (30 count) .0063 .0064 .0067 .0068 .0071 .0075 .0078 .0095 .0097 .01 .0103 .0105 .0107 .0108 .O11 .0112 .0094 .0096 .0097 .0097 .01 
l tip (35 count) .0054 .0055 .0057 .0058 .0061 .0064 .0067 .0068 .0069 .0071 .0074 .0075 .0076 .0077 .0079 .008 .0081 .0082 .0083 .0085 .0086 
1 tip (40 count) .0046 .0047 .005 .0051 .0053 .0056 .0058 .0059 .006 .0063 .0065 .0066 .0067 .0068 .0069 .007 .0071 .0072 .0073 .0074 .0075 
1 tip (45 count) 0042 .0043 .0044 .0045 .0047 .005 .0052 .0053 .0054 .0056 .0057 .0058 .0059 .006 .0061 .0062 .0063 .0064 .0065 .0066 .0067 
L tip (50 count) .0038 .0038 .004 .0041 .0043 .0045 .0047 .0048 .0048 .005 .0052 .0053 .0053 .0054 .0055 .0056 .0057 .0058 .0058 .0059 .006 
1 tip (55 count) .0034 .0035 .0036 .0037 .0039 .0041 .0042 .0043 .0044 .0045 .0047 .0048 .0048 .0049 .005 .0051 .0052 .0052 .0053 .0054 .0055 
1 tip (60 count) .0031 .0032 .0033 .0034 .0035 .0038 .0039 .004 .004 .0042 .0043 .0044 .0044 .0045 .0046 .0047 .0047 .0048 .0049 .0049 .015 
*A case contains 2 dozen cans. 
ASPARAGUS TIPS—Frosted, All Green 
COSTS, AS PURCHASED 
riny—150-160 tips 
3 Ibs. (1 pkg ) 85 86 .87 89 .90 91 .92 .93 -94 95 
11 ‘ 34 .344 .384 356 .36 .364 .368 .372 .376 38 
l tip (155 ave ri age ) ‘ .0022 .0022 .0022 .0023 .0023 0023 .0024 .0024 0024 .0025 
Medium—90-100 tips 
2% lbs. Gi phg.)..... nian awed .98 .99 1.00 1.02 1.03 1.04 1.05 1.06 1.07 1.08 
1 Ib.. .392 .396 40 .408 412 .416 42 424 428 432 
lL tip (100 average). .0098 .0099 .O1 .0102 .0103 .0104 .0105 .0106 .0107 .0108 
Jumbo—50-60 tips 
Dee Serer enn s sie seenesiesns cans one 98 .99 1.00 1.02 1.03 1.04 1.05 1.06 1.07 1.08 
. .392 .396 .40 .408 412 .416 42 424 428 432 
ni ( 50 aver: age) .0078 .0079 .008 .0082 .0082 .0083 .0084 .0085 .0086 .0086 





These tables furnish a simple method of comparing the cost per serving of foods in various forms. It was not 
possible to include labor costs involved in preparing some of the foods, hence, the tables should be corrected accord- 
ingly. For a more detailed explanation of the tables, see page 76 of the March issue of The Nation’s Schools. 
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NEED SCHOOL SEATS IN A HURRY ? 


PEABODY CAN MAKE PROMPT DELIVERY 
ON ALL EXTRA SEATS YOUR SCHOOLS NEED 


Write, wire or phone Peabody if you need emergency 
seating. We especially recommend Peabody Movable 
Desks, Tables and Chairs as the ideal supplementary 
equipment and the most valuable emergency seating. 
QUICK DELIVERY THE YEAR AROUND 
We pride ourselves on the large stocks of all types of 
school seating which we carry and the prompt ship- 
ments we are able to make at any time of the year to 
any part of the country. No other company excels us 
Meee Seo ~=—Sséoi. this service. 


Desk No. 260 
PEABODY SEATING CO., Box 3, North Manchester, Ind. 

















Separate Desk 
and Chair 
No. 302 





Recitation Chair “a a - 
oe Table No. 250—Chairs No. 230AA 











REPLACE OUT-OF-DATE FURNITURE with 
KEWAUNEE Space Saving —Time Saving Furniture 


Where schools have crowded classes and an increas- 
ing demand for more science subjects, it is often 
possible, by modernizing the classrooms, to satis- 
factorily meet the situation. Furniture, considered effi- 
cient fifteen or twenty years ago, is apt to be crowding 
your classes and tying up classrooms needlessly today. 


Drawing Table No. L-2028 Kewaunee Engineers and Designers have brought Specify KARCITE 






Karcite Sink 
No. $-600 


about wonderful improvements in Laboratory and MOLDED SIKIKS 
Vocational Furniture design, as well as in furniture CERAMIC 
installation. They have made possible better teach- A Kewaunee Product developed 
ing, larger classes and every period use of science in the Laboratories of Mellon 
and vocational classrooms. Institute of Industrial Research. 
Molded in one piece with 
A competent, experienced Kewaunee Engineer rounded corners and perfect 


slope to drain. Free from dis- 
tortion—inert to solvents and 
mineral acids (except hydro- 


will be supplied free of charge to help you solve 
your laboratory, domestic science or vocational 

















classroom problems. Simply write us direct that fluoric). Will not crack or break 
you would like the advice of a Kewaunee Engineer. under ordinary weight shocks 
Instructor’s Table No. F-1111 and thermal shocks. Gray black 
color — smooth-surfaced — dull 
Keitel 4 Co gloss finish. Lighter—stronger 
LABORATORY FURNITURE EXPERTS —easier to clean. Also distrib- 
Cc. G. Campbell, Pres. and Gen. Mer. uted by most other leading man- 
228 Lincoln St., Kewaunee, Wis. ufacturers of Laboratory Furni- 
Eastern Branch: 220 E. 42nd St., New York, N.Y. ture. So, en all orders, specify 
b Mid-West Office: 1208 Madison St., Evanston, Ill. Karcite Sinks. Write for Catalog 
Chemistry Desk No. D-702 (Metal) Representatives in Principal Cities and Price List. 
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Soliciting the School Lunch 


MARTHA E. SULLIVAN 


Dietitian, Waterbury, Vt. 


HEN school lunch is men- 

tioned one usually thinks of 
a school cafeteria at which the small 
charge to the pupil is sufficient to 
defray the expense of the cafeteria’s 
maintenance. 

A different type of lunch is served 
in a centralized school of 250 pupils 
situated in a farming section of 
Vermont. The Parent-Teacher As- 
sociation had recognized the need for 
a hot dish to supplement the pupils’ 
lunch as some pupils left their homes 
as early as 6:30 o’clock in the morn- 
ing. The majority of the children 


could not afford to pay even 5 cents 
a day. Therefore, the solicited lunch 
seemed to be the only solution. 

A school lunch committee was 
formed consisting of a chairman and 
six members. The home economics 
teacher worked with the chairman. 
Each member was selected from a 
different part of the town and had a 
designated number of families to 
solicit when her turn came, which 
was every seventh school week. As 
the community had few telephones 
much had to be done through mes- 
sages sent by the pupils or neighbors. 





Pittsburgh Introduces Metal Lunchroom Stool 





f 


| Welded to uprights 


end seat 


A new type metal 
stool for school 
lunchrooms has 
been evolved in the 








Pittsburgh school 
system. A metal 
tube ring, connect- 
ing the uprights, 
\ | tends to make the 
8 stool slide easily, 
\ | thus lowering 

a: od noise and reducing 
friction. The upper 
ring of the metal 








| | | | 
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= flead Tubing ~ 
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ELEVATION 


A 
_ fo uprig 


tube is sprung into 
the seat so that 
there is no possibil- 
ity of its separating 
from the seat. At 
the base the ring 
prevents marking 
of resilient floors 
by metal legs. The 
rubber shoes ordi- 






Aks 











PLAN FT BOTTOM 
SOME Fh DO 


narily used on 
lunchroom stools 
to protect metal 








legs are easily lost. 


Each week the person chosen to 
do the soliciting would receive a 
notebook. This was used for keep- 
ing an account of the donors and 
the amounts solicited. A copy of 
the menu and a list of the supplies 
needed for each day were also kept 
in this book. 

The articles contributed consisted 
of root vegetables, milk, butter, 
cheese, eggs, salt pork and chopped 
beef. Sugar and seasoning in quan- 
tities of 1 or 2 pounds per family 
were also contributed. 

The pupils paid 1 cent a day, which 
was used for the purchase of groceries 
that the parents could not donate or, 
in cases of emergency, for the pur- 
chase of evaporated milk when the 
pupil forgot to bring the family do- 
nation. In this way more variety 
could be given to the dishes served. 
On an average, 175 pupils patronized 
the lunchroom each day. Any surplus 
over the weekly bills was used to 
purchase meat and rolls. These were 
given to the pupils below cost. 


Home Canning Projects 


In the spring, before school closed, 
300 fruit jars were distributed 
through the committee to parents 
and others who wished to assist with 
the school lunch for the coming year. 
A list of the popular vegetables with 
quantities needed was given to each 
member of the committee, who so- 
licited in her locality. From the 
proceeds of a school dance, a side of 
beef was purchased and canned for 
the school at the home of one of the 
committee members. 

The school board provided one 
helper three hours a day to assist in 
the preparation of the lunch. The 
home economics pupils helped with 
the serving and the N.Y.A. workers 
washed the dishes. 

During the last three months of 
the school year government com- 
modities were obtained. This allowed 
two dishes to be served and, as no 
charge could be made, it was found 
that all the remaining groceries 
could be obtained by solicitation from 
the parents. 
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NEW GLEAMING WHITE BEAUTY 





@ Never before such beauty, cleanliness and performance—three 
of the twelve unbeatable features that make the Model GC the 
best slicer value of all time. @ Picture this attractive Dulux 
finished model in your cafeteria kitchen in place of that old timer 
or the undersize slicer you now have. @ Get the facts about this 
great slicer. Write to Dept. NS. 


U. S. SLICING MACHINE CO. 
World's Best Meat, Bread, Roll Slicers and Steak Delicators 
La Porte, Ind. 











FATIRAYS 


Eleven Correct Sizes— 
One for Every Service 





The trays used in school cafeterias or lunch 
rooms should be 


Light 
Strong 
Attractive 
Quiet 
Sanitary 


and to get these characteristics, just say “CAFATRAYS”—the 
best serving trays in the world. 


Ask your equipment dealer— 
and demand genuine CAFATRAYS. 





CHELSEA PRODUCTS, 281 11th AVE., NEW YORK 
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MASTER KEY CONTROL 
for every 
DUDLEY SCHOOL LOCK 


The Dudley 4-in-1 line, including 
every kind of lock for normal 
school use, can be operated by a 
single master key. Or if desired, 
any combination of groups can be 
masterkeyed. This feature assures 
simple administrative control over 
a complete and trouble-free locking 
system. 


Combination of built-in locker 
locks can be changed instantly by 
means of reset key. Not necessary 
to remove any part of lock from 
locker door. 


Recently designed by a famous 
industrial designer, Dudley master- 
keyed 4-in-1 locker locks combine 
distinctive appearance and rugged 
construction with convenience of 
operation. The unique fluted knob 
is easier to grip, simplifying dial- 
ing. The numbers can be read 
more quickly. 

The patented Dudley 4-in-1 Key 
eliminates unauthorized key dupli- 
cation. 


$-640 


Swivel Bolt, Masterkeyed 
Combination Locker Lock. 





P-670 


Masterkeyed Combination 
Padiock for Lockers. 


Write for catalog describing the com- 
plete Dudley line of school locks. 


DUDLEY LOCK CORPORATION 
Dept. 910 325 No. Wells St. Chicago, Ill. 























THE HEAD OF 
THE CLASS IN 
CAFETERIA 
EQUIPMENT! 


Your first 
cost is usually 
the last when 
the cafeteria is built 
by PIX ... and your 
food service is made sim- 
pler and faster by the planning 
skill of PIX Engineers who know 
how to make even a modest budget 
cover the f needs of the modern 
school. That is why PIX Equipment is to- 
day the accepted standard for school cafeterias 
and kitchens. 


FREE TO SCHOOL EXECUTIVES—this interesting illus- 
trated book on food service planning and modern- 
ization. Filled with photographs and menu suggestions. 


atBERT PICK Co.1Nc. 


2159 PERSHING ROAD, CHICAGO 
Amerioa’s Leading Food Service Equipment House 
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Experienced educators 
are appreciating more 
and more the many ad- 
vantages of buying Martin 
Band Instruments for stu- 
dents and school. Built by famous 
handcraft methods, Martins are rec- 
ognized the world over for their 
superior tone and playing qualities. 

The choice of outstanding school 
bands, orchestras and leading pro- 
fessionals, Martins will help your 
students make faster progress and 
give them unparalleled encourage- 
ment and pride in their study of 
music. 


every price range—the most satis- 
factory and economical instruments 
you can buy. Depend on us and your 
local Martin dealer for all possible 


today for new Catalog. 


The return and maintenance of American 
prosperity depends on the purchase of prod- 
ucts of American factories in preference to 
those imported from other parts of the world, 


MARTIN 


BAND INSTRUMENT 
COMPANY 


Dept. 920 





BAND INSTRUMENTS 








Elkhart, Indiana | 
| support of measure to prevent such con- 


Whatever your requirements 
might be, now or in the future, | 
you'll find the complete Martin and| 
also our Indiana line—covering) 


cooperation in furthering the suc-| 
cess of your music program. Send | 


| 


| in child 


N.A.P.S.B.O. Meeting 


Vocational training for national de- 
fense rightly has its focal point in Detroit 
and will be a major interest at the Na- 
tional Association of Public School Busi- 
ness Officials at its convention, October 
14 to 18, in Detroit. 

Windsor, Ontario, and other border 
cities are extending their facilities to 
convention delegates, it is announced. 

The new Detroit high schools costing 
$2,000,000 each have just been completed 
and will be visited by the business 
officials. One business session is to be 
held at Greenfield Village, near Dear- 
born, Mich. 

Following the convention, tours are 
planned to the University of Michigan 
and to Michigan State College. 

Delegates who plan to visit Canada 
are advised to bring definite means of 
identification as American citizens, such 
as birth certificates, so that they will have 
no difficulty in getting back. 

Edward M. Lane, secretary of the De- 
troit board of education, is chairman of 
the local convention committee. 





INSTRUCTION 





Launch Three Year Program 


A three year program of action on the 
topic, “The Child in His Community,” 
is being launched by the National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers through 
its 28,000 local associations. Based upon 
the 1940 White House Conference on 
Children in a Democracy, the program 
calls upon two and a quarter million 
parent-teacher members to concentrate 
upon “goals to be reached so that every 
child may have the opportunity to live 
a full life, truly satisfying to himself and 
useful to his community.” 

The program urges parent-teacher as- 
sociations to promote activities basic to 
the well-being of American children, in- 
cluding: extension of parent education; 
encouragement of high standards of 
family life; emphasis on spiritual values 
development; promotion of 
family economic security; support of 
housing programs; support of federal 
and state aid for local schools; provision 
of adequate recreational and _ library 
facilities; improvement of high school 
education, especially vocational training; 
promotion of child labor laws; fostering 
health education; development of toler- 
ance of all races and creeds; study of con- 
ditions producing migrant families and 


ditions, and translation of research into 
action in health, education and social ad- 
justment. 


Custodial Conference 


Enrollment at the second annual short 
course for school building — service 
employes held at Teachers College, 
Columbia University, under the guidance 
of Dr. H. H. Linn, superintendent of 
buildings and grounds, totaled approxi- 
mately one hundred. Nine states and 
the District of Columbia were repre- 
sented, the majority of those attending 
being supervisors of custodial service. 
Included with the discussions and demon- 
strations were numerous round table 
conferences. Such interest was shown 
in the conference that plans have already 
been drawn up for a similar meeting in 
June 1941. 


“Circuit Riding” Educator 


“Circuit riding” has moved into the 
educational field. Itinerant teaching, via 
extension centers taught by regular pro- 
fessors from educational institutions, is 
common enough, but it remained for the 
University of Texas to set up thesis- 
writing centers in major Texas cities. 

Circuit-Rider J. O. Marberry, director 
of the university’s extension teaching 
bureau, has just completed his third year 
traveling once each month to Houston, 
Dallas and San Antonio to teach Texas 
teachers how to conduct the original 
research projects they must complete for 
the master’s degree. 

With the opening of the university’s 
summer session, Doctor Marberry de- 
serts the “road” and establishes thesis- 
writing headquarters on the campus, to 
assist his students on the final lap. 

Advantages of the course, university 
officials explain, are three-fold: (1) it per- 
mits students to work on their thesis 
at the same time they are engaged in 
teaching; (2) it allows them to work 
on problems connected with their reg- 
ular job, rather than on library research 
projects, and (3) it helps to relieve the 
summer course load at the university. 


Lift Ban on L.S.U. 


The probationary status imposed last 
year on continued participation of Louis- 
iana State University in the National 
Youth Administration’s student work 
program has been lifted on the basis of 
an official finding that maladministra- 
tion on the N.Y.A. program at that in- 
stitution has been remedied, it was an- 
nounced recently by N.Y.A. Administra- 
tor Aubrey Williams. 
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When probationary status was unposed 
on the eligibility of Louisiana State Uni- 
versity to continue to participate in the “ . hActE: 1 — 
bey Gipelievecepd gh totes ag ng Looks like a ‘Million Bucks,’ doesn’t it? 
liams asked the Southern Association of 
Universities and Secondary Schools to 
investigate and report on the admin- 
istration of the program during a six 
months’ period. N.Y.A. student work 
programs have been continued during 
the probationary period so that needy 
students at Louisiana State University 
would not suffer. 


Theater Forms Advisory Council 


Clare Tree Major, founder and direc- 
tor of the Children’s Theater of New 
York, has announced the formation of a 
National Education Council, comprised 
of leading educators, who will act in an 
advisory capacity in managing the theater 
organization, now entering its seventeenth 
season in the country-wide presentation 
of dramatizations of childhood classics. 

Among those who have consented to 
serve on the council are: Dr. Bess 
Goodykoontz, assistant U. S$. commis- 
sioner of education; Dr. Jean Betzner, 
Teachers College, Columbia University; "OF course it looks like a ‘Million Bucks'!—Why 
Dr. Edna Dean Baker, president of the 
National College of Education, Evanston, 
Ill.; Irvin A. Wilson, president, and mo . 

Eva Pinkston, mails eaten De- shouldn't it?—You used Midland EV-R-GLO 
partment of Elementary School Princi- 


pals, WAX*—Anybody can get a beautiful looking 
PUBLICATIONS 


Children’s Book Week 

Children’s Book Week will be ob- 
served from November 10 to 16. This 
years theme will be “Good Books— 
Good Friends.” A manual of sugges- 
tions to help teachers and librarians to 
plan their Book Week programs is in 
preparation. Posters and other display 
material will be ready for distribution in 
the near future. Book Week Headquar- 
ters, 62 West Forty-Fifth Street, New 
York City, is ready to cooperate with 
teachers in this observance. 


Safety in the Rural School 


“Safety Education in the Rural 
School,” a new booklet that has been 
published by the National Safety Coun- * RAS _R. is ishi 
‘il, 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago, Midland EV-R-GLO Wax Is a Self-Polishing, Durable 
gives teachers suggestions for organizing Water-Resisting Floor Wax of Excellent Quality. 
safety programs. The price is 35 cents. 








floor with that wax!! 





"My custodian swears by it—not at it." 





























Manufactured along with other fine maintenance products by 
Leaflets on Occupations 


A series of leaflets on occupational Mi D L A ™ D 


trends and probable employment oppor- CHEMICAL LABORATORIES INC. 
tunities in 1940 and 1941 has been an- 


nounced by Occupational Index, Inc., D U & U Q U iz 
New York University. The first five in 

the series concern aircraft manufacture, lOWA 

diesel engine occupations, beauty culture, 
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CONTINENTAL 
Chain Link 
FENCE 





When you buy protection for 
school grounds, athletic fields or 
other institutions, insist on modern 
Continental Chain Link fence. It's 
the only fence with fabric made 
from KONIK—a special steel con- 
taining copper, nickel and chro- 
mium for greater tensile strength 
and rust resistance clear through. 
Continental has sturdier posts, 
bracings and fittings. 
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printing and air conditioning and refrig- 
eration. Each leaflet is a collation of opin- 
ions of personnel officers, placement di- 
rectors, officers of professional, trade and 
labor organizations and heads of train- 
ing institutions. Single copies are 25 
cents. 


American Education Week 


“Education for the Common Defense” 
is the general theme for American Edu- 
cation Week, to be observed November 
10 to 16. The daily topics for the ob- 
servance are: Sunday, “Enriching Spirit- 
ual Life”; Monday, “Strengthening Civic 
Loyalties”; Tuesday, “Financing Public 
Education”; Wednesday, “Developing 
Human Resources”; Thursday, “Safe- 
guarding Natural Resources”; Friday, 
“Perpetuating Individual Liberties,” and 
Saturday, “Building Economic Security.” 

The N.E.A. has prepared materials to 
assist schools and communities in the ob- 
servance, including a 32 page handbook 
of American Education Week technics; 
a 32 page booklet entitled, “Education 
for the Common Defense,” every second 
page of which consists of cartoon illustra- 
tions; a poster; a leaflet for distribution 
to homes; a sticker; a series of 8 page 
folders giving specific suggestions on the 
various topics for different school levels, 
and combination packets of these mate- 
rials for the different school levels. 





MEETINGS 


School Board Convention 





More than 1200 officers and members 
of local, county and state boards of edu- 
cation are expected to attend the third 
annual convention of the National Asso- 
ciation of Public School Boards in Chi- 
cago, November 11 to 13. 

One half of the three day convention 
program will be devoted to consideration 
of state school board associations. This 
section will be supervised by Herbert J. 
Stockton, formerly president of the Penn- 
sylvania State Association of School 
Boards. 

Another section is being arranged by 
Joseph H. Davis, Muncie, Ind., presi- 
dent of the national association. 


Programs for Lunchroom Directors 


Special sections for school lunchroom 
directors have been arranged on the pro- 
gram of the American Dietetic Associa- 
tion’s convention, which will be held 
October 20 to 25 at the Hotel Pennsyl- 
vania in New York City. 

On Tuesday morning, October 22, Dr. 
Martha Koehne of the Ohio State De- 
partment of Health will preside over a 
community education section on nutri- 
tion. The same morning there will be 
another section of interest to school lunch- 
room managers on problems of food 





Coming Meetings 


Sept. 30-Oct. 
Cleveland. 

Oct. 9-12—National Council on Schoolhouse Con- 
struction, Chicago. 

oy 10-12—Utah Education Association, Salt Lake 

ity. 

Oct. 14-18—National Association of Public School 
Business Officials, Detroit. 

Oct. 17-19—Wyoming Education Association, Cas- 
per. 

Oct. 20-24—American Dietetic Association, 
sylvania Hotel, New York City. 

Oct. 23-25—North Dakota Education Association, 
Grand Forks. 

“ ert Education Association, St. 
aul. 

Oct. 24-26—Colorado Education Association, Den- 
ver, Pueblo and Grand Junction. 

Oct. 25-26—Maryland State Teachers Association, 
Baltimore. 

Nov. |-2—Kansas State Teachers Association, To- 
peka, Salina, Hays, Garden City, Wichita and 
Parsons. 

Nov. 6-9—Missouri State Teachers Association, Kan- 
sas City. 

Nov. 6-8—West Virginia State Education Associa- 
tion, Huntington. 

Nov. 7-8—Arkansas 
Rock. 

Nov. 7-9—Conference of Food Service Directors, 
Detroit. 

Nov. 7-9—lowa State Teachers Association, Des 
Moines. 

Nov. 7-9—Arizona Education Association, Tucson. 

Nov. 8-ll—New Jersey State Teachers Association. 

Nov. 10-l6—American Education Week. 

Nov. I1-13—National Association of Public School 
Boards, Chicago. 

Nov. 15-l6—Idaho Education Association, Boise. 

Nov. 17-20—Louisiana Teachers Association, Mon- 
roe. 

Nov. 21-23—Texas State Teachers Association, Fort 
Worth. 

Nov. 24-27—South Dakota Education Association, 
Aberdeen. 

Nov. 25-26—House of Delegates, New York State 
Teachers Association, Syracuse. 

Dec. 13-15—State Directors of Vocational Educa- 
tion, San Francisco. 

Dec. 16-18—American Vocational Association, San 
Francisco. 

Feb. 22-27, 1941—American Association of School 
Administrators, Atlantic City, N. J 


4—National Recreation Congress, 


Penn- 


Education Association, Little 





service and management in colleges at 
which Anna M. Tracy will preside. 

On Wednesday morning, October 23, 
there will be a section on food cost con- 
trol with S. Margaret Gillam, presiding. 
Bertha Nettleton will discuss recipe con- 
trol; Margaret Allen Byrns, portion con- 
trol; Mary M. Harrington, pay cafeteria 
type of service, and Joseph Brodner, 
C.P.A., the budget and food cost con- 
trol. 

One of the main reports to be given 
at the convention is one on the rural 
school lunchroom as a center for com- 
munity education and the preparation 
of manuals for untrained lunchroom 
managers by Mary Spalding. 

Friday, October 25, has been desig- 
nated as a visiting day for school lunch- 
room managers. In the morning trips 
to various New York City high school 
cafeterias have been arranged by Grace 
Miller, director of high school cafeterias 
in New York City. Luncheon will be 
served at the cafeterias and that after- 
noon there will be a demonstration of 
quantity cooking by Mary Agnes Davis 
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THE NEW jan -Shaped 


_ BASKETBALL BANK 
ae — As Legalized by the 


™ 


™, 


A ~ NATIONAL 
BASKETBALL 
COMMITTEE 


— The Rules Au- 
thority for the Na- 
tional Federation 
of State High 
School Associa- 
tions, the National 
Collegiate Athletic 
Association, the 
Y. M. C. A. and the 
Canadian I. A. U. 
and A. B. A. 






The Porter-made 1. if 
Fan-Shaped Bank N Wy THE NEW Basketball Bank has 
is ALL-STEEL ( ‘ only 43% of the area of the old 
t Bank. Teams winning laurels this 
season will be teams which master 
the new kind of game. The new 
bank “junks” the game as played 
with the rectangular banks. The 
Porter-made Fan-Shaped Bank is 
made exactly as the National Com- 
mittee intended it. It costs less than 
the old Banks, and we allow freight 
on every one shipped. 


f 


CHANGING OVER TO THE 
NEW BANK IS EASY! 


Write Today for Illustrated Circular! Address Dept. NS-4 
5 122 Years O14 J 
| PORTER CORPORATION 


THE J. 


OTTAWA ILLINOIS 





Manufacturers of the famous “‘Louden,” “Chicago” and “Spalding” lines of 
gymnasium, playground and swimming pool equipment; and of “Junglegym” 
Climbing Structures. 


Look eve /% 


We must look to our budget 









this year; 

Why, instead of waste- 
baskets that must be re- 
placed, 


That rust or corrode, get 
cracked or defaced, 
Why don’t we buy a more 
permanent kind 


.. a lifetime; 


That’s tough and can take it for. . well, 
Such a durable basket would cut down our loss 

And save us some money in maintenance cost! 
The name of the basket that wise fellow got, 

Is National Vulcanized Fibre’s. . . Vul-Cot! 





VUL-COT wastebaskets and re- 
ceptacles of all descriptions are 
guaranteed for 5 years. School or 
college letters and colors applied at 
small additional cost. Simple ident- 
ification marks - no charge. 


Write for special school and 
college discount schedule to 





NATIONAL VULCANIZED FIBRE CO. 
__ WRMINGTON DELAWARE 
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These 7 — 
' vital features 
. are the keys to 






THE UTMOST IN A 
SOUND MOTION PICTURE 


PROJECTOR 


te ASSURED FILM PROTECTION — Patented 
Safety-Trip immediately stops machine. To be 
found only on this equipment. With Offset 
Film Loop that eliminates damaging film 
pressure and side sway. 
STATIONARY SOUND DRUM—Unequalled 
sound quality—no moving parts—No adjust- 
ment necessary for color or black and white. 
"Spira-Draft" FORCED COOLING — in- 
sures greatest lamp economy and safety. 
FLICKERLESS SHUTTER — unsurpassed 
clarity of pictures. Safety shutter for stills. 


* 
* 
* 
te FILM REVERSE—Pressing one lever reverses 
* 
* 


film for reviewing. No rethreading necessary. 


EASY ACCESSIBILITY — to spotlessly clean 


all working parts. No special tools required. 
MULTIPLE USE — For classroom, auditor- 


ium, dances, outdoor events — with inter- 
changeable units that mean Greater Economy 


and Widest Utility. 


In no other equipment regardless 
of price can all of these advance 
features be found. Write today 
for complete description of these 
and other features. 


VICTOR 


ANIMATOGRAPH CORPORATION 
Dept. C-1, Davenport, lowa 
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BELL & HOWELL Announces 





A Practical Solution to 
Visual Education Problems 
of School Executives 


In the new 3-S Plan Bell & Howell offers 
a personalized program to help school 
executives adopt or improve motion pic- | 
ture Visual Education. There is a B&H | 
Visual Education Specialist near you who | 
will explain equipment improvements, 
film sources, and application methods 
under the Bell & Howell 3-S Plan briefly 
outlined here: 


1. 
SURVEY 


The B&H Vis- 
val Education 
Specialist will 
survey (1) your 
plans for use 
of motion ~ 
tures and w $ you propose to accomplish, (2) lo- 
cation in whic you propose to use equipment, 
(3) any existing need to pay for equipment on any 
of three convenient B&H payment plans. 


2. 
SUGGESTIONS 


The B&H Vis- 
ual Education 
Specialist will 
set forth rec- 
ommendations 
which fit your 

uirements. He will explain suggestions in detail 
—— provide comeiete information on equipment, 
terature. 








film sources, and 


3. 
SERVICE 


Once you de- 
cide to install 
Bell & Howell 
motion picture 
projection 
equipment, the 
B& Visual Education Specialist will supervise in- 
stallation, instruct operators, and consult with staff 
members. Because he yee anh located in your 
territory, he will provide complete “after-the-pur- 
chase”’ service. 


16 mm. “ACADEMY” Filmosound 
DESIGNED ESPECIALLY FOR SCHOOL — 


Projects both sound and silent films. (3 a 
Equipped with new Sa/e-lock eee 

and Constant- 
tension take-up. 
Precision- built / 
by the makers/ 
of Hollywood’ s: 
professional \™, 
movie equip- 
ment. $298. 

o 











al ~ 
tJ 


Use coupon be- 
low to secure 
complete in- 

formation. Bell & Howell Company, 
York; 


Chicago; New 

Hollywood; London. Estab ished 1907. 
eee 

BELL & HOWELL COMPANY 


1855 Larchmont Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Piease have your nearest Visual Education Specialist 
present the BKH 3-S Pian to help solve this problem: 


Send details on projectors for ( 





) sound film; ( ) silent 
film. Send free 1940 list ef ( ) sound films; ( ) 16mm. 
silent films. 

Name . a jauee ue 
School. . . : i — 

6 5.005 sdb Cesc eo cceeseeeeens : ° | 
City... dime hen State NS 9-40 


PRECI>*‘ON-MADE BY 


BELL & HOWELL 





of Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity. 


Winfield Clinic 


The fourth annual education clinic 
sponsored by the board of education at 
Winfield, Kan., will be held on October 
4 and 5. Dr. Walter E. Myer will head 
the clinic again this year. The meeting 
has been designated as official for Kan- 
sas and Oklahoma leaders in the discus- 
sion group project of the National De- 
partment of Secondary School Principals. 





Films in Review | 








CATTLE. 16 mm., silent. 400 feet; 1 
reel; 13 minutes. Eastman Teaching 
Films, Inc., Rochester, N. Y. Subject: 
geography, reading, foods. Grades 3 
to 8. Rating: B. 

Raising cattle is distinctly one of the 
main industries of our western plains. 
“Cattle” is a picture of the actual process 
of raising beef cattle on a ranch, with its 
necessary accompaniment of cowboys, 
brands, feeding, dipping for ticks, round- 
up and shipping. The life of the cowboy, 
including a rodeo, is shown. 

Cattle are shown on the range with the 
cowboys, their camp equipment and food 
wagon. The cowboys are seen caring for 
their horses and, later, the camp cook is 
seen preparing a meal and feeding his 
hungry crew. The separating of the 
calves and the cows for dipping and 
branding is interesting. The details of 
raising winter feed, the roundup in the 
fall and the loading of beef cattle on cars 
for shipping follow. After the cattle have 
been shipped, the cowboys relax and a 
picture of a rodeo is shown. 

The photography is good, the pictures 
are clear and well timed. There are too 
few captions accompanying the picture to 
make the story as complete as it should 
be. Pictures of stock yards and market- 
ing might have been added to make the 
cycle complete. 

This film would be of considerable 
value to illustrate a study of foods and 
their production. The information is too 
general and should be enriched by the 
teacher before the picture is shown.— 
Reviewed by Paut V. THorntey. 


TRANSPORTATION ON THE 
GREAT LAKES. 16 mm., silent. 400 
feet; 1 reel; 13 minutes. Eastman 


Teaching Films, Inc., Rochester, N. Y. 
Subject: geography and social studies. 
Grades 6 to 12. Rating: B—. 

The purpose of this film is to explain 


| how the Great Lakes were formed and 
_ the changes that took place in the sur- 


rounding territory during the formation. 
The film is also designed to show the 
immense volume of transportation of 








various kinds which is carried on and the 
manner in which ships are loaded and 
unloaded. 

Animated maps are used in the begin- 
ning to show how ice once covered all 
the area now occupied by the lakes and 
to show how melting ice flowed south- 
ward and the lakes increased in size. 
The lakes once drained through the Wa- 
bash River but an upheaval of land broke 
the river in two and the water from the 
lakes had to find another outlet. Port- 
ages now stand where the river was 
divided. A series of scenes then shows the 
sending out of lighthouse keepers and 
supplies at the opening of spring navi- 
gation, loading and unloading of ore and 
grain freighters, passing through the 
“Soo” locks, ferries, package and pas- 
senger lines. The final picture shows 
how a marine post office serves passen- 
gers at Detroit. 

There are not enough captions in the 
film to give an adequate amount of un- 
derstanding. A considerable amount of 
time is spent in showing how portages 
were formed all around the lakes but the 
term “portage” is not explained. Good 
use is made of animated photography 
and many fine views are shown of the 
several kinds of lake vessels —Reviewed 
by C. CLroyp Myers. 

Norte: The foregoing films were re- 
viewed by a Committce on Evaluation, 
functioning at the University of Michi- 
gan. The rating system used in the eval- 
uations was on a three point basis: A in- 
dicates that the film is particularly well 
adjusted to classroom use; B signifies that 
the film is good but has minor defects; 
C indicates that the film would need 
careful preparation if pupils are to bene- 
fit from it. 


Film Releases 


Color Films on South America—Three 
silent films, entitled “East Coast of 
South America,” “West of the Andes” 
and “The Windward Island,” have 
just been released by the Gutlohn 
color film library. 16 mm. 1 reel each. 
A copy of the folder of 16 mm., color 
films can be obtained by writing to 
Walter O. Gutlohn, Inc., 35 West For- 
ty-Fifth Street, New York City. 


Building a Home With Western Pines— 
Twenty-five minute sound film show- 
ing the construction and furnishing of 
a modern small home. 16 mm. This 
film, together with two other sound 
films, “Harvesting the Western Pines” 
and “Fabricating the Western Pines” 
(both 16 or 35 mm.), is lent free 
(except for transportation one way) to 
schools through the courtesy of Western 
Pine Association, Yeon Building, Port- 
land, Ore. 
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IDEAL 
SEATING 


installations every- 
where attest to their 
comfort, modern design, 
careful engineering, su- 
perior construction, cor- 
rect posture and inbred 
quality. Ideal Chairs 
have recently been in- 
stalled in 





Richland Township School, Defiance County, Ohio 

High School, San Rafael, California 

Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana 

Burnham School, Sylvania, Ohio 

lowa City High School, Iowa City, Iowa 

Ann J. Kellogg School, Battle Creek, Michigan 

High School, Grosse Pointe, Michigan 

Board of Education, Washington Townsaip Schools, Toledo. 

Ohio (5 Schools) - 

Michigan State College Lecture Room, Lansing. Michigan 

Albion College, Albion, Michigan 

Sonora High School, Sonora, California 

Union High School, Moorpark, California 

Mark Keppel High School, Alhambra, California 

Liberal Arts Bldg., Southeastern Louisiana College, Ham- 

mond, La. 

Arcadia City School, Arcadia, California 
Shown above is the Ideal Challenger, one of the three dis- 
tinctive and differently priced lines of chairs comprising the 
new Streamliner group. Write for free catalog describing 
exclusive features. 


IDEAL SEATING CO. Grand Rapids, Michigan 











tt us Submit 
DIRECT BID 


(to you or your dealer) 
for DENTAL CHAIRS 


Behind this chair is 83-year reputation for building 
dental, medical and aaa equipment. Many 
exclusive features. Used in many schools. Durable, 
smooth acting, quality built. Suitable for complete 
dental, eye, ear, nose or throat practice. 


Write for Circular & Prices 


ARCHER 


Hydraulic 


DENTAL 


& Hygiene 


CHAIR 


ARCHER 


MFG. COMPANY, INC. 
187 No. Water St. Rochester, N. Y. 
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New Basketball Backboard 6c. 

Strictly in accord with official fications as 

recently established by the National Basketball Com- 

mittee . . . The new, streamlined Medart Backboard 

is ‘pressed-out’ of a single sheet of steel . . . Quantity 

production makes extremely attractive prices possible 

. . - Before changing —_ equipment get complete 

details of the art Steel Backboard and 

“No better equipment at any price!’ 


Fred MEDART MfgCo. 





3532 DeKalb Street St. Louis, 








Six Steps to Safety—Sound film pro- 
duced by Superior Coach Corporation, 
Lima, Ohio, regarding safety in school 
buses, is announced by Lowell Thom- 
as and is entirely free of all commer- 
cial references. Free showings can be 
arranged by schools or communities. 





VISUAL EDUCATION 


Film Liaison Service 





A newcomer to the field of visual edu- 
cation is the Film Information Service, 





502 Hearst Tower Building, Baltimore. 
It is planned as a liaison service between 
users of 16 mm. films and the producers 
and distributors of these films. 

Each month the Film Information 
Service will issue a bulletin listing new 
films and selected older films that will 
fit into school programs. At the end of 
the year the subscribers will have com- 
piled a personal file on film data of per- 
manent value. 

Schools subscribing to this service have 
the privilege of listing free in the bulle- 
tins any of its schoolmade films, thus 
notifying other schools of its activities. 
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Relationships between cultural and natural features are quickly distinguished 
because all man-made features such as cities, boundary lines, railroads, 
steamship routes and canals are shown in red. On the Life and Latitude 
Chart which accompanies this new South American map, symbols are used 
to designate area cultivation of all major crops as well as areas where 
silver, copper, nitrate and petroleum are produced. Other charts show 
temperature ranges and frequency of precipitation. 


To promote better understanding of our inter-continental relations, this 
new map is invaluable. Like other Reality series maps, the map of South 
America was designed and edited by Edith Putnam Parker. 


Write for free descriptive folder to Dept. N-94. 
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RADIO 


Pan American Recording 


A thirty minute radio transcription 
released by the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion for general use in radio stations and 
schools honors the fiftieth year of the 
Pan American Union. Entitled “This 
New World of Peace,” the transcription 
tells how the western hemisphere has 
moved step by step to build cooperative 
peace. 

Twenty-five actors, an orchestra of 16 
members and a large chorus provided 
the talent for telling the dramatic story 
of peace through cooperation from the 
days the new world fought for inde- 
pendence to the Panama conference 
declaration of mutual support in the year 
1939, 

The recording recalls the parts that 
Simon Bolivar and ‘other South Ameri- 
can leaders and such North Americans 
as Henry Clay, James G. Blaine and 
Elihu Root played in the development 
of this movement. 

Available only in the 16 inch size, 
33 1/3 r.p.m., the recordings are to be 
sold at the cost price of $3.75 per disk. 
They will be distributed through the 
Educational Radio Script Exchange. 

A special listener aid booklet, pre- 
pared by the Pan American Union, en- 
titled, “The Americas, a Panoramic 
View,” will be supplied free with each 
recording. 





Eight Recordings Available 


Eight additional subjects in the dozen 
Cavalcade of America broadcast record- 
ings for classrom use have been added 
to the series. Disk recordings of the new 
subjects will be ready for delivery Sep- 
tember 9. The eight dramas added to 
the series are: Robert E. Lee, Benedict 
Arnold, Sam Houston, Thomas Paine, 
Jane Addams, Nancy Hanks, Susan B. 
Anthony and Walter Reed. 


Promotes Radio in Southwest 


Having found the Southwest in the 
lowest bracket of the country’s regions 
in quality and quantity of radio pro- 
grams of an educational nature, the Uni- 
versity of Texas has set about to remedy 
the shortcomings. 

The first step was the establishment of 
Radio House, a campus studio, from 
which one twelve week series of educa- 
tional broadcasts originated along with 
other individual programs of an educa- 
tional nature. 

The second step in the program, negoti- 
ated in August, was the completion of 
the university's bureau of research in 
education by radio of a scientific analysis 
of Texas listening habits made under 
controlled conditions. 
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ADMINISTRATION 


New Mexico's Safety Record 


During the 1939-40 school year, school 
buses in the state of New Mexico traveled 
a total of 774,000 miles without a single 
major accident and without a single 
child being injured getting on or off the 
buses, according to a report issued by 
J. T. Reese, director of transportation 
for the state department of education. 

Mr. Reese attributes New Mexico’s re- 
markable safety record to two factors: 
(1) use of improved, modern equipment 
and (2) increased vigilance on the part 
of school bus drivers. 
said, 





“The drivers, he 
“are becoming more careful and 
alert through enforced regulations than 
they have been in the past.” 

During the nine month period, school 
buses in New Mexico transported 26,000 
children 4300 miles per day for 180 days 
without a major accident of any kind 
whatever. 


Tenure for College Professors 


Hobart College, Geneva, N. Y., has 
revised its by-laws to provide for condi- 
tions of tenure and appointment for 
members of its faculty. Under the new 
schedule only full professors have tenure 
and then only after three years of serv- 


PLANNING THE 
COMMUNITY SCHOOL 


By N. L. ENGELHARDT and 
N. L. ENGELHARDT, JR., 


Teachers College, Columbia University 


224 pages (approximately) 


ice. While on tenure, professors may 
be dismissed only for cause, except in 
the case of retirement because of age. 
Cause is defined as personal incom- 
petency, financial exigency and necessary 
changes in educational policy. 

Provision is made for review of dis- 
puted cases by a committee of an equal 
number of full professors and trustees 
and, in the event that the committee 
finds for dismissal, a majority vote of 
the board of trustees is to be final. If 
the committee does not recommend dis- 
missal, a professor’s service then may 
be terminated only after a further hear- 
ing before the board of trustees and by 
a three fourths vote of the full board. 

All instructorship appointments are 
for one year only and all assistant pro- 
fessorships, for two years, under the new 
ruling. Services of full professors and 
assistant professors may be terminated 
only on one year’s notice; instructors, on 
six months’ notice. 


Three Year Contracts Legal 


Three year contracts for teachers were 
declared constitutional by the Illinois Su- 
preme Court recently. The state law, 
permitting three year contracts for Illi- 
nois teachers after a probationary period 
of two years, had been previously de- 
clared unconstitutional by a county cir- 


$2.50 


cuit court. The decision came at a time 
when school boards were considering 
employment of teachers. 


Cooperative Purchase 


New Ulm, Sleepy Eye and Springfield, 
Minn., have pooled their resources and 
purchased an audiometer to use in test- 
ing the hearing of pupils in the three 
schools. 


“Double Standard” of Comfort 


A “double standard” of comfort for 
men and women was described by Prof. 
C. P. Yaglou of the Harvard school of 
public health recently in addressing the 
American Industrial Hygiene Associa- 
tion. Conducted with groups in an experi- 
mental room in which the temperature 
and humidity were accurately controlled 
by air conditioning, he reported that 
his studies revealed that women almost 
invariably prefer higher temperatures for 
comfort in both summer and winter. 

Professor Yaglou attributed his discov- 
ery to clothing habits, although constitu- 
tional differences appeared to be par- 
tially responsible. 

“Under ordinary conditions at rest, in 
a room of 71.5° F., with 30 per cent 
relative humidity and 20 f.p.m. air move- 
ment, the mean skin temperature of 
women was found to be about 2° F. 
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Preparep at the request of the Amer- 
ican Association of Adult Education, this 
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the broader and richer use of school build- 
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tical suggestions for planning and building 
the community school so that it will afford 
a center for the recreational and cultural 
life of a democratic community, and will . SISAL 
not be idle so much of the time. New G VY M MM A y 
School executives, school boards, school The greatest im in Mat construction in. 50 50 
architects, adult education groups, parent- Filler Pad . pi “96 Sentara eaty to beep thal 
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highly valuable. a new experience, i . . . Write for com- 
plese details waoning. Oe radically new and 
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has been accomplished in different localities 
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Fred MEDART Mf¢Co. 


3532 DeKalb Street St. EG. 
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lower than that ot men, while the mean 
clothing temperature was 20° F. higher.” 





BUILDINGS 


Aeronautical Laboratory 





A new testing laboratory for internal 
combustion and aeronautical motors, to 
cost between $80,000 and $100,000, will 
be completed at the University of Ken- 
tucky by October 1. Funds for the con- 
struction of the building were furnished 
by the Viking Foundation, which is 





headed by Axel Wenner-Gren, Swedish 
armaments industrialist. The new build- 
ing will be so completely soundproof that 
testing will not be heard outside of the 
structure. The building will be one story 
high and of brick and glass. 


Gives Estate to Women’s College 

Paul Mellon has given Pennsylvania 
College for Women his home adjoining 
the college campus and its 7 acres of 
grounds as a memorial to his father, 
the late Andrew W. Mellon, who served 
long as a trustee of the college. 
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NAMES IN NEWS 


City Superintendents 





Roy E. Simpson, superintendent at 
Santa Cruz, Calif., has been appointed 
superintendent at South Pasadena, Calif., 
to succeed the late Georcz C. Busu. The 
post vacated by Mr. Simpson will be 
filled by Homer Cornick, superintend- 
ent, Davis, Calif. 

WituraM H. Kre 1, supervising prin- 
cipal of the Eddystone Borough Schools, 
Eddystone, Pa., has been elected superin- 
tendent of schools at Williamson, Pa. 

Tuomas P. Wricut has been elected 
superintendent at Great Falls, S.C. J. B. 
Fercuson Jr. was named high school 
principal. 

Irvinc W. Sati, formerly superin- 
tendent at Bangor, Me., has been elected 
superintendent of the Blue Hill, Brooklin 
and Sedgwick school union at Blue Hill, 
Me. He will succeed Epwarp L. Lin- 
scott, who resigned. 

Dr. E. E. Bratcuer, formerly of the 
staff of Mississippi College, Clinton, 
Miss., has taken up his new duties as 
superintendent at Hot Springs, Ark., suc- 
ceeding Harvey H. HAtey. 

Dr. J. Ernest WacNner, principal of 
Johnstown High School, Johnstown, Pa., 
was named superintendent of schools re- 
cently. 

Hersert C. C.isu, assistant superin 
tendent of schools, New Haven, Conn., 
since 1931, has been named superintend- 
ent at New Rochelle, N. Y. 

Wituiam A. Dexter has 
Donovan S. Jones as superintendent at 
Stockbridge, Mass. Russett F. Davipson 
was appointed principal of the Williams 
High School, Stockbridge, to succeed Mr. 
Dexter. Mr. Jones left Stockbridge to 
assume the superintendency at Winchen- 
don, Mass. 

Herman W. Cara, principal of Roose- 
velt Junior High School, Newark, Ohio, 
for the last four years, has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of schools at 
Marysville, Ohio, to succeed F. G. Brrti- 
KOFER, who resigned. 

Dr. Crark W. McDermiru, principal 
of Berlin Junior High School, Berlin, 
N. H., has been named superintendent 
at Laconia, N. H., to succeed the late 
Joun S. GILMAN. 

M. G. Moore, superintendent at Mil- 
ton, Ill., has been employed as superin- 
tendent of the high school and grade 
school at Bluffs, Ill. 

Pertey W. Lang, high school prin- 
cipal, Stonington, Conn., has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of schools at 
Stonington, in an economy move in 
which the positions of superintendent 
and high school principal were merged. 
At the same time ANTHoNy A. PuPILLo 
was named vice principal of the high 
school. 


succeeded 
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S. S. Vickroy recently was promoted 
to the post of superintendent, Homer- 
Union High School, McConnelsville, 
Ohio, to succeed J. C. Bower, who has 
resigned. 

FLoyp G. Woop recently was elected 
superintendent at Clinton, Mass. 

Russet: A. Strausser, school head at 
Waynesburg, Ohio, for twelve years, has 
been elected superintendent at Louisville, 
Ohio. 

Epwin W. Rowe t has been appointed 
to the combined post of principal of the 
high school and superintendent of 
schools at Lancaster, Mass., to succeed 
Dr. Derwoop A. Newman, who re- 
signed to accept a position as superin- 
tendent at Abington, Mass. 

Natt Bryant Burpank,  superin- 
tendent of schools at Bellows Falls, Vt 
has been elected to succeed CueEster A. 
Moopy as superintendent at Concord, 


N. H. 


County Superintendents 


Me vin R. Brxter of Louisville, Ohio, 
has succeeded T. C. Knapp as assistant 
county superintendent of schools, Stark 
County, Ohio. 

R. I. Leake has been named superin- 
tendent of schools, Dare County, North 
Carolina. 

Dr. CLARENCE 
superintendent, 


W. PeErers, assistant 
Allegheny County, Penn- 


sylvania, has been named to succeed 
Dr. Cuarces E. Dickey, who recently 
resigned. 

Mitton C. Hotiincsworty, principal 
of Woodstock High School, Woodstock, 
Va., from 1921 to 1931, was elected 
superintendent of schools, Shenandoah 
County, Virginia, recently to succeed 
C. V. SHormakeR. For the last two years 
Mr. Hollingsworth has been at New Lon- 
don Academy in Bedford County, Vir- 
ginia. 

Asa O. Tom, grade school principal, 
Dresden, Ohio, became assistant superin- 
tendent, Muskingum County, Ohio, 
August 1. 

Cyrus Work Mann, principal of the 
Hinton High School, Hinton, W. Va., 
recently was named assistant county su- 
perintendent, Summers County, West 
Virginia, to fill the vacancy created by 
the death of C. N. Swinn. Irvin S. 
Mappy, principal of the Green Sulphur 
District High School at Sandstone, 
W. Va., will fill Mr. Mann’s former posi- 
tion at Hinton. 


Principals 


Warren S. Dar ino, principal of Cum- 
mington Junior High School, Cumming- 
ton, Mass., was elected principal of the 
high school at Groveland, Mass., recently. 

Orro Scuuttz of Milwaukee has been 
named principal of the high school at 


Mishicot, Wis., to succeed Leo Bent, 
who resigned after serving six years at 
Mishicot. 

Max A. RevuTeRsHAN, assistant high 
school principal, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., 
has been advanced to the principalship at 
Poughkeepsie. 

Eart A. McKeen, principal of the 
high school at Ashland, Me., has been 
elected high school principal at Oakland, 
Me. 

F. W. Spinpter, high school principal, 
Kenbridge, Va., has resigned to accept 
a position at Blackstone College, Black- 
stone, Va. 

M. W. Tay or, teacher at Tulsa, Okla., 
has accepted the position of principal 
of the junior high school at Bartlesville, 
Okla. 

Geratp F. Irwin, principal of the 
Hoagland High School, Allen County, 
Indiana, has been named principal of the 
Jackson Township High School in Wells 
County, Indiana. He will succeed Frank 
E. Day. 

Wa ter F. Wyetu has been appointed 
headmaster of the Buckley Country Day 
School, Great Neck, Long Island, N. Y. 

E. SpENcE SHANNON, principal at Wil- 
liamstown, W. Va., has been named as- 
sistant principal of Parkersburg High 
School, Parkersburg, W. Va. 

H. E. Kinney has been elected prin- 
cipal of the high school at Carrollton, Ga. 
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Cyrit W. Woo tcock, who has been 
connected with one of the 30 progressive 
education schools in the state of Ohio, 
has been made principal of the Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh’s Falk School and a 
lecturer in the school of education. He 
succeeds Dr. Martin P. Cuworowsky, 
principal for nine years, who joins the 
faculty of Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology this fall. 

Heywarp A. Carr is the new principal 
of the high school at Manning, S. C. 

Joun Stark, Madison Elementary 
School principal, Ogden, Utah, has been 
promoted to the principalship of Lewis 
High School, Ogden. 

Lioyp S. Micuart, who resigned re- 
cently as principal of Parkersburg High 
School, Parkersburg, W. Va., has ac- 
cepted the principalship of the Nott Ter- 
race High School, Schenectady, N. Y. 

Rev. James J. Repmonp, S.]., former 
principal of St. Joseph’s High School in 
Philadelphia, has been appointed prin- 
cipal of Fordham Preparatory School of 
Fordham University. 

Rosert B. Butteir, 
ketball coach at the 
School, Corydon, Ind., 
position as principal of the high school 
at French Lick, Ind. 

Anprew Betta, for ten years science 
instructor at Greenwich High School, 
Greenwich, Conn., recently was named 


for six years bas- 
Corydon High 
has accepted a 
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principal to succeed Gerorce E. Snat- 
TUCK. 

T. Roy Puixurps of Hemp, N. C., has 
been elected principal of the new rural 
high school opening in Moore County, 
North Carolina. 

Ortro Hucues has been appointed high 
school principal at Columbus, Ind., where 
he has taught for eleven years. 

Cuartes H. Cox Jr. has been elected 
high school principal at Bremen, Ga. 

AtpHonso M. Jorpan, who served as 
principal of Attucks High School, Ponca 
City, Okla., for the last fifteen years, has 
succeeded Frep Douctass Moon as super- 
vising principal of the colored schools at 
Wewoka, Okla. Mr. Moon has accepted 
a similar position in the Oklahoma City 
colored schools. 

Epwarp R. Anprews has been elected 
principal of the Cherry Valley Central 
School, Cherry Valley, N. Y. 

Epwin B. Fockter has been named 
principal of the Crisfield High School, 
Somerset County, Maryland. He has been 
principal of the high school at Ches- 
apeake City, Md., for the past few years. 

Louis N. Hayes, for eight years 
teacher at the Henderson Central School, 
Henderson, N. Y., has been promoted to 
the principalship. 

Dr. Georce I. BrinKERHOFF, principal 
of Webster Street School, Newark, N. J., 


has been named principal of Barringer 





High School Annex, Newark, which will 
be located in his school building at the 
beginning of this school year. 

Joun R. Hickman, vice principal at 
Gowanda High School, Gowanda, N. Y., 
has been appointed principal at Ripley 
Central School, Ripley, N. Y. 

Epcar House has been named prin- 
cipal of the Starling High School, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. He has been teaching for 
the last three years in West High School, 


Columbus. 


J. E. Nacey, instructor and principal in 
the city school system of Nashville, 
Tenn., for the last twelve years, has been 


named principal of the new technical and 
vocational high school, Nashville. 

BroTHER JosePH J. Panzer, Dayton, 
Ohio, has been appointed principal of St. 
John the Baptist Catholic High School, 
Philadelphia. He has been a history in- 
structor at the University of Dayton for 
two years. ; 

BrotHer Benepict has been appointed 
principal at Reitz Memorial High School, 
Evansville, Ind., succeeding BroTHER 
3ONAVENTURE. 

CLARENCE Perry has been elected prin- 
cipal of Bradford High School, Brad- 
ford, Me. 

FreperickK F. Quintan has accepted 
appointment as supervising principal at 
Katonah, N. Y. He formerly was a 
member of the teaching staff of the 
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Pleasantville High School, Pleasantville, 
N. Y. 

Water P. MclInrosu has been ap- 
pointed principal of North High School, 
Syracuse, N. Y., to succeed MarsHaLt W. 
Downinc, who has retired. 

R. L. Custer, principal of the Weirton 
High School, Weirton, W. Va., has been 
chosen principal of the Bradford Senior 
High School, Bradford, Pa., from a field 
of 60 applicants. 

Eart A. Master, head of the English 
department, Reading High School, Read- 
ing, Pa., has been appointed principal of 
Southwest Junior High School, Reading, 
succeeding Howarp C. SNYDER, who is 
retiring. 

J. L. McReyno tps, principal of John 
Marshall Junior High School, Houston, 
Tex., was named principal emeritus re- 
cently. 

GEORGE FREEMAN, science and shop 
teacher in the Horace Hurlbutt Jr. 
School, Weston, Mass., has been named 
as successor to Lioyp E. BartcHeELper, 
principal of the school. 

IpA GaARBARINO, vice principal and 
dean of girls, the High School of Com- 
merce, San Francisco, has retired after 
fifty-two years of teaching. 


Harry M. SHowatter has been ap- 


pointed principal of the new Veterans’ 
Junior High School, 
At the same time, 


East 
the 


Memorial 
Camden, N. J. 





Refinish desks, blackboards, tables at 
a big saving wth the new | 


SKILSAW ZEPHYRPLANE 


Camden board announced the following 
promotions: WiLt1aAM H. Wytues, from 
principal of the Woodrow Wilson High 
School to director of secondary educa- 
tion; Dr. Everett B. Townsenp Jr., 
from principal of the Woodrow Wilson 
Evening School to succeed Mr. Wythes; 
LawrENcE Scotti, from the Italian sec- 
tion of the language department of 
Camden High School to the principal- 
ship of Mulford and Fetters schools to 
succeed Mr. Showalter. 


Grorce L. De Vizsiss, for nineteen 
years principal of Ballard High School, 
Seattle, Wash., has announced his re- 
tirement. 

P. V. Patrick of Lampasas, Tex., has 
been elected high school principal at 
Llano, Tex., for next year. 

Merritt F. FarrHetvcer, for three 
years principal at Jamesburg, N. J., has 
been named high school principal at 
Salem, N. J., for the coming year. 

E. Davis Woopsury has been ap- 
pointed principal of the high school at 
Natick, Mass. 

The Rev. Tuomas J. Stemper, S.J., has 
been named principal of Campion Jesuit 
High School, Prairie du Chien, Wis. 
He replaces the Rev. Atbert Muntscu, 
S.J.. who has been transferred to Chi- 
cago. 

Scott H. Davis has been elected prin- 
cipal of Morgantown High School, Mor- 


gantown, W. Va., succeeding WALTER 
Rippte, who has been transferred to the 
principalship of the Morgantown Junior 
High School. Lynn Hastines, principal 
of the junior high school, will serve next 
year as assistant principal of the high 
school. 

Water S. Urey has been elected 
principal of Huntington High School, 
Huntington, Mass, succeeding SipNEY 
OspornE, principal since 1931, who re- 
signed to accept the superintendency at 
Richmond, R. I 

Frep C. HocuMeister, principal of 
Main Street School, New Albany, Ind., 
was named principal of the New Albany 
Junior High School recently. Vance B. 
Co..ins, principal of the West Spring 
Street School, New Albany, was named 
to succeed Mr. Hochmeister. Mr. Hoch- 
meister will succeed Cart ZIMMERMAN, 
who has accepted the principalship of the 
Logansport High School at Logansport, 
Ind. 

SuPERVIsSING PrincipaAL A. Ray PAt- 
MER has been named principal of Wash- 
ington Irving School, Ridgefield Park, 
N. J., for a one year term. Mr. Palmer 
has been acting principal since the resig- 
nation of E. Freperic Eppre last De- 
cember. 

Witt W. Green, Morris E. Hurrey 
and Spencer D. Bensow have been ap- 
pointed principals of Roosevelt High 
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BIKE RACKS 32.2223.2 








Hapbasaxd, dangerous and disorderly parking of 


THE MODERN 3 INCH BELT SANDER bicycles has no place on or in school property . 
You'll marvel at its ease of handling, its smooth per- pe bah ; Joe aoe that disturbing prob for 
formance, its efficiency in producing a smooth, even this eandern poor he school — may 


finish without ripples or ridges—faster and cheaper. | 
Try it for refinishing desk tops, resurfacing blackboards, 
stair treads, etc. Plugs in anywhere. IDEAL TOOL 
FOR MANUAL TRAINING CLASSES. Write for full 
details about all models of SKILSAW Sanders. 


SKILSAW, INC., 4753 Winnemac Avenue, Chicago | 


expensive 
be used indoors or out-of-doors a 
ifthe the Medart Bike Rack catalog. “Wate fori 


Fred MEDART Mfo.Co 


3532 DeKalb Street St. Louis, 
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School, San Leandro High School and 
Merritt Business School, respectively, at 
Oakland, Calif. 

Oxar L. Ciauson, who has been super- 
intendent of schools, Bloomington, Wis., 
for the last four years, has been elected 
principal of the high school at Prairie du 
Sac, Wis. 

RaymMonp A. Green has been elected 
principal of the high school at Newton, 
Mass., to succeed Paut E. Exicxer. 


Retirements and Resignations 


H. C. Seymour has resigned as super- 
intendent of U. S. Indian Schools at Al- 
buquerque and Santa Fe, N. M., to begin 
work as director of vocational education 
and guidance, Rochester, N. Y. 

Rotta D. Wessrer has resigned as 
superintendent of the Holmes-Liberty 
Consolidated School, near Bucyrus, Ohio, 
to become superintendent at Johnstown, 
Ohio. 

Mitman E. Prettyman has resigned 

as principal of the senior high school at 
Bradford, Pa., to become superintendent 
at Seaford, Del. 
_ Rosert H. Witey has resigned as prin- 
cipal of Henderson Central School, Hen- 
derson, N. Y., to become supervising 
principal at Bridgehampton Central 
School, Bridgehampton, N. Y. 

Co.sert E. CusHtne, principal of En- 
glewood High School, Englewood, Colo., 


has resigned to become field representa- 
tive for the University of Denver. 


In the Colleges 


Dorotuy M. Bett of the faculty of 
Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio, has been 
elected president of Bradford Junior Col- 
lege, Bradford, Mass. 

V. L. Tattockx, former high school 
principal, Bloomington, Ind., has been 
appointed assistant director of teacher 
placement at Indiana State Teachers Col- 
lege, Terre Haute, Ind. 

Date McMaster, superintendent, 
Johnstown, Pa., has been named the suc- 
cessor to CHarves S. MILLER as president 
of State Teachers College, Slippery Rock, 
Pa. 

LawreNce Lance is the new dean of 
men at Ohio University, Athens. He for- 
merly was connected with New York 
University. 

Dr. ALFRED D. Simpson, assistant com- 
missioner of education for finance, New 
York State Education Department, has 
been granted a leave of absence by the 
board of regents for one year, beginning 
September 1, to enable him to accept an 
invitation from the graduate school of 
Harvard University to serve as lecturer 
on educational administration and to 
organize and direct a program of re- 
search in this field. 


Deaths 


Cort. Guipo FripoLin VERBECK, head- 
master of the Manlius School, Syracuse, 
N. Y., died recently at his home at Syra- 
cuse following an illness of several 
months. 

Evan W. D. Merritt, for the last 
twenty years principal of the high school 
at Marlboro, Mass., died recently at the 
Marlboro Hospital following an emer- 
gency operation. 

Futter M. Hamitton, 61 years old, 
dean of the college of education at South- 
western Louisiana Institute, Lafayette, 
La., died recently at his home after a 
long illness. 


Raymonp E. Biunk, superintendent of 
schools, Morgan County, Indiana, died 
recently at his home at Martinsville, Ind., 
of a heart attack. 

Rev. Witu1aM P. Crancy, D.D., dioc 
esan superintendent of schools, Manches- 
ter, N. H., died recently at Hanover, 
N. H. 

KeitH WaHLQUIST, superintendent, 
Weber County schools, Utah, died at 
Greeley, Colo., recently of staphylococcic 
infection. 

Dr. O. R. Latuam, president of Iowa 
State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, died 
in University Hospital, Iowa City, Iowa, 
recently of pneumonia. 











MAINTAIN FLOORS QUICKER- 
EASIER — AT LOWER COST! 


NOISELESS OPERATION. MULTIPLE BRUSH CONSTRUC. 
TION that automatically adjusts itself to unevenness in floors, 
NO SIDE PULL, WATER DRIVEN UNDER BRUSHES 
rather than splashed to sides, LOW CONSTRUCTION 
that permits scrubbing UNDER desks, ete.—these are 

just a few of the exclusive features offered in the 
ADVANCE FLOOR MAINTAINERS. .. . Your 
janitors will take care of your floors more 

quickly, more satisfactorily and more eco- 
nomically with ADVANCE machines than 
you or they ever dreamed. . . . Schools all 
over the country are and have been using 
them for fifteen years. . . . Steel wool- 
ing, scrubbing. waxing and polishing 
can be done in a remarkably short 
time and with a minimum of ef- 

fort. Steel wool holders, polishing 

pads and brushes are quickly and 

easily interchangeable. 














4 MODELS 


@ There 
LOWBOY 
from 


are four 







to 
fit 


re- 


models 
choose to 
particular 
Tell 
about your floors and 
will 
complete informa- 
about the model 
will do the job 


for you. 


your 
quirements. us 


we gladly give 
you 
tion 
that 


best 


ASK US for our latest literature, profusely 
illustrated and giving complete specifications 
and prices. WRITE US TODAY! 





ADVANCE MACHINE CO., INC. 


2623 S. E. 4th ST. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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How To Increase Reapinc Asiuity. A 
Guide to Diagnostic and Remedial 
Methods. By Albert ]. Harris. New 
York: Longman’s, Green and Com- 
pany, 1940. Pp. xix +403. $3. 
Textbook for teachers on how to 

diagnose the reading ability of pupils. 

Should have wide popularity. 

1000 Scuoot Fires. Reported to the 
National Fire Protection Association. 
Boston: National Fire Protection As- 
sociation, 1939. Pp. 72. $0.35. 

Is your school safe? A description of 
how 1000 fires occurred, some in ap- 
parently safe schools. Every teacher, 
principal, janitor and _ superintendent 
should read it. 

THe TRAINING OF MatHemMatics TEACH- 
ers: For Secondary Schools in Eng- 
land and Wales and in the United 
States. By Ivan Stewart Turner. Four- 
teenth Yearbook. National Council of 
Teachers of Mathematics. New York: 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, 1939. Pp. 
xiii +231. $1.75. 

Unusually well-balanced treatment re- 
lating to the improvement of the educa- 


tion of mathematics teachers, with 
comparisons of similar requirements and 
positions in England and Wales. 


Community Scuoots 1n Action. By Elsie 
Ripley Clapp. New York: Viking 
Press, 1939. Pp. xvitit429. Illustrated. 
$3.75. 

This book deserves wide reading. It 
describes the community school in rural 
sections. 

PracticAL MEASUREMENTS FOR SCHOOL 
Apministrators. By M. C. S. Noble. 
Scranton, Pa.: International Textbook 
Company, 1939. Pp. xvii +330. 
Extremely elementary text on applied 

statistical measurements for school ad- 
ministrators. Would be more effective 
if it covered the entire field and if the 
author had used more extensive source 
material. 

THE INFLUENCE OF Tax-LEEWAY ON Epv- 
CATIONAL ApapTaBILity. By Waidnell 
Dimsdale Knott. New York: Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, 1939. Pp. x84. 
$1.60. 

Research into the effect of tax-leeway 
(state subventions) on community pro- 
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FOUNDATION BOOK 
OF EDUCATION 


“The most useful 
book in the class- 
room and 


THE NEW MERRIAM-WEBSTER 


Encyclopedic: information on every subject, at your 


Up to Date: twenty-five years newer than any compa- 
rable dictionary; 122,000 more entries. 

Economical: the acquisition of Webster’s New Interna- 
tional Dictionary, Second Edition, lessens the need for 


investment in supplementary reference books. 


Free Booklet: to educators who request it, “The New 
Merriam-Webster: What it will do for you.” 


G. & C. Merriam Co.,7 Federal St., Springfield, Mass. 





school 
library” 





Automatic 









- 


Basketball 


control box to scoreboard . . 

basketball games in the ‘big time’ — install a Meda 

Automatic-Electric Scoreboard and Time Clock i 
your gym. Catalog upon request. 


Fred MEDART MfoCo 


3532 DeKalb Street 


grams. Its value would have been en- 
hanced for the average reader by use of 
a simpler and more effective vocabulary. 


AccEPTED Foops AND THEIR NUTRITIONAL 
SIGNIFICANCE. Council on Foods of 
the American Medical Association. 
Chicago: American Medical Associa- 
tion, 1939. Pp. xx +492. $2. 
Scientific and authentic compendium 

of foods and their nutritional signifi- 

cance. Distinct appeal to teachers of 
home economics. 


3uiLpING Exits Cope. Sixth Edition, 
1939. Boston: National Fire Protec- 
tion Association. Pp. 109. $0.75. (Paper 
Cover.) 
Technical code regarding safety in 
school exits. 


ManuaAL oF TEACHERS COLLEGE Ac- 
counTING. By Edward V. Miles Jr. 
Washington, D. C.: American Coun- 
cil on Education, 1940. Pp. xiii +190. 
A manual of an accounting system for 

teachers colleges that should have a 

definite influence in improving the care 

of public monies. 

Democracy’s CHALLENGE TO EpucATION. 
Editor, Beulah Amidon. New York: 
Farrar and Rinehart, Inc., 1940. Pp. 
xii +263. $1.50. 

Simple presentation of certain signifi- 
cant problems in American democracy 
that confront the schools. Valuable 
reading for beginning as well as tired 


DB, 


oard & Timer 


Score 
Smooth, streamlined, pleasing-to-the-eye exterior con- 
ceals a precision-built mechanism that is without 
equal... Large, easily read clock dial. . . Hair 
trigger quick and accurate score recording from 


Place your local 


in 





St. Louis, 
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and pessimistic teachers. It provides a 

distinct “lift.” 

Pustic Buitpincs. Architecture Under 
the Public Works Administration. By 
C. W. Short and R. Stanley Brown. 
Washington, D. C.: United States 
Government Printing Office, 1939. Pp. 
xxiii +697. $2.50. 

It is difficult to visualize the impor national 

tance of P.W.A. in its contribution to 


the improvement of the school plant EXPLORING 


THE 





ABSTRACTS OF GRADUATE THESES IN Epvu- 
caTION. Compiled and Edited by Car- 
ter V. Good, L. A. Pechstein and Gor- 
don Hendrickson. Cincinnati: Teach- 
ers College, University of Cincinnati, 
1940. Pp. xv +251. 

Lir— PLANNING AND Buitpinc. By Harry 
Newton Clarke. Scranton, Pa.: Inter- 

Textbook Company, 

Pp. xit251. 

ARTS 


AND INDUSTRIES. 


VocaBuLArRY Dritt Boox. Designed for 
College Students. By William O. 
Wehrle. Boston: The Christopher 
Publishing House, 1940. Contains 60 
drills. $1.25. 

PeTeR AND NANcy IN THE UNITED STATEs 
AND AtaskA. By Mildred Houghton 
Comfort. Chicago: Beckley-Cardy 
Company, 1940. Pp. 368. $0.90. 

PROBLEMS OF AMERICAN Democracy. By 
Horace Kidger. Boston: Ginn and 


1940. 


unless this volume is carefully read. A By Walter R. Williams Jr. Scranton, Company, 1940. Pp. x +546. $1.68, 

comprehensive and valuable survey. Pa.: International Textbook Company, subject to discount. 

PARENTHOOD IN A Democracy. By Mar- 1940. Pp. ix +275. $1.60. THe Emortionatizep Attirupes. By 
garet Lighty and LeRoy E. Bowman. ExectricaL SHop Martuematics. By Thomas H. Briggs and Others. New 
New York: The Parents’ Institute, Herbert D. Harper. New York: York: Bureau of Publications, Teach- 
Inc., 1939. Pp. xx +236. $1.50. D. Van Nostrand Company, Inc., ers College, Columbia Unwersity, 
Analysis of 1940. Pp. 145. $1.50. 1940. Pp. 107. $0.90. 


an experiment in parent 


DEVELOPMENT OF County-UNIT 


education. One of the publications that Procress IN READING SERIES: FUN WITH THE 

is definitely improving the partnership Potty Parrot. Pp. 47. $0.20. Wer Scuoot District 1n Utan. A Study 
concept in American education. Live 1n A City. Pp. 175. $0.72. We in Adaptability. By Edward A. Bate- 
EpucaTIONAL RESEARCH. American Coun- Live on A Farm. Pp. 143. $0.64. man. New York: Bureau of Publi- 


cil on Education Studies. Washing 
ton, D. C.: The American Council 


on Education, 1939. Pp. viit 189. 
Symposium on research in education 
by seven authorities in specialized fields. /. 


Cambridge, Mass.: 

of Education, 1940. 

(Paper Cc 
Tuts Way, Prease. By Eleanor Boykin. 
Chichi Lasley. 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1940. 
$1.40. 


Just Off the Press 


MoperN Economics. Revised Edition. 
By James F. Corbett and Minna Col 
vin. New York: The Macmillan Com 


pany, 1940. Pp. x T591. $1.80. Pp. xit 


Illustrated by 


336. 


over.) 


HAMILTON FURNITURE 
ASSURES EFFICIENT CLASSROOMS 





Hamilton Universal table installation at Shorewood, Wisconsin. 


Hamilton Furniture enables you to conserve classroom space and 
save money too, by using standard units wherever possible. In 


many cases they make special equipment unnecessary. 


A large stock of standard low cost tables and desks are always 


available for prompt delivery. 
school begins. Call in a Hamilton representative now 
solve your crowded classroom problems. 


Save time and avoid worry when 


to help 


Write today for a copy of the complete Hamilton Laboratory and 


Vocational Furniture Equipment Catalog No. 200-N. 

-—— HAMILTON MANUFACTURING CO. 
TWO RIVERS, WISCONSIN 

Please send a copy of Cctaleg No: 200-N 





Signed 

Position 

Address 

City & State x. = 
~~ 
— 





NS-9-40 
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By Ernest Horn, Rose Wickey and 
Madeline D. Horn. Boston: Ginn and 
Company, 1940. 
Tue UNIT IN THE SociAL StupieEs. James 
Michener and Harold M. Long. 


Graduate 


Pp. 


| 





cations, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1940. Pp. ix+98. $1.60. 
Let’s Go Aueap. Sixth Reader of the 
New Work-Play Books. By Arthur 
I. Gates and Jean Ayer. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1940. Pp. 
viii t+471. $1.32, subject to discount. 
Tue Past Lives Acain. By Edna Me- 
Guire. Illustrated by George M. Rich- 
ards. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1940. Pp. viit449. $1.40, 


subject to discount. 


School 


108. $0.75. 


New 











THERE IS NO TENDER MERCY FOR PENCIL 


SHARPENERS IN THE CLASSROOM! 


That's where BOSTON Pencil Sharpeners, with their new 
strong construction throughout, tough and ready, prove their 
superiority over ordinary machines. BOSTON Self Feeder No. 
4 is favored over all as the School Model. Saves time, money 
and pencils. Even though you may only ~~ a few a 

‘ ' have your supplier quote on - 
ate saanuans TONS, the only pencil sharpeners 










t 
Poss Snel with SPEED CUTTERS. 
Clips and ' 
Speed Ball 
Pens \ 
: A Sie cme. 










BOSTON 
SELF FEEDER 


& NO.44 


Cc. HOWARD HUNT 
PEN COMPANY 
Camden, New Jersey 
Send for Catalog 


BOSTON 
SF-4 





PENCIL SHARPENERS 
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NORCOR MANUFACTURING CO. . GREEN BAY . WISCONSIN 











HOTEL 


The superiority of Fort Meigs Hotel is 
attested to by experienced travelers who 
appreciate its beautiful, comfortable 
accommodations and reasonable rates, 
Purple Cow Coffee Shop and Maritime 
Buffet serve the best food in Ohio. 


STANLEY E. DUFFY, Manager 
St. Clair between Madison & Jefferson 


WITH BATH 


ONE OF THE ALBERT PICK HOTELS 
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SOLAR RECEPTACLES 


Guardians of Cleanliness 


Solar Self-closing Receptacles are widely used in WASH- 
ROOMS, CORRIDORS and TOILET ROOMS. But now 
many schools are installing them at every point where 
waste accumulates. Solars safely confine all kinds of 
waste and keep it out of sight—away from observing eyes. 

You should have them in your buildings. They soon pay 


for themselves in savings. 


Send today for interesting booklet and attractive prices. 


SOLAR-STURGES MFG. CO. 


MELROSE PARK, ILLINOIS 








TELESCOPIC GYM SEATS — 
Originated by ‘Medart’ . . . Safe to use, safe to 

ate . .. An installation of Medart Telescopic 
ir frbaeratiey siedigt on, gale 97 
paya Fok nn wats dane cues ond cake 





accurate recommendation. No obligation to __ 
you. Catalog upon request. nae 


Fred MEDART MfgCo 





3532 DeKalb Street St. Louis, 
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Trade News 





Steel Mirror for School Use 


A new type of steel mirror, suitable 
for school use, has been developed by 
the Sheet Metal Specialty Company, 
Pittsburgh, a subsidiary of Follansbee 
Steel Corporation. The mirror is of 
sheet steel with a nickel chrome coating 
and has a satin finish border. A backup 
sheet of steel adds support to the non- 
breakable reflecting surface. The trade 
name of the product is Kromirror. Less 
expensive than a conventional type mir- 
ror, Kromirror is said to have excellent 
reflective qualities, which are retained 
indefinitely, virtually eliminating _ re- 
placement costs over a period of years. 
The chrome nickel mirror surface is not 
impaired by the moist atmosphere of 
shower rooms. Kromirrors come in three 
sizes: 14 by 18 inches; 18 by 48 inches, 
and 17 by 54% inches, deep enough to 
give a full length view. 


Safety Valve for Hot Water Boilers 
McDonnell & Miller of Chicago has 


announced a new type of relief valve 
for hot water boilers that gives the same 
protection to hot water boilers as water 


COME ON—BE A METALLURGIST! 


@ When you talk to a Page Fence engineer you'll learn many 
important things about metals. He will explain why a choice 
of fence metals is important to best meet your atmospheric 
and service conditions: Page heavily-galvanized copper-bearing 
steel, Armco ingot iron, Allegheny stainless steel, Alcoa alu- 
minum. You'll also learn about superior service, for he is one 
of 97 members of the nation-wide Page Fence Association— 
all factory-trained, responsible, local business men. One of 
them will gladly discuss school grounds protection with you. 
Write to PAGE FENCE ASSOCIATION, Bridgeport, Conn., Atlanta, 
Chicago, New York, Pittsburgh or San Francisco, for name of 
nearest representative and book, “Fence Facts.” 


A PRODUCT OF PAGE STEEL & WIRE DIVISION | 
AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE COMPANY, INC. 


Americas First Wire Fence — Stance (883 


level controls give to steam boilers. The 
new valve, known as No. 29 Safety 
Valve, is designed to snap open to its 
full orifice capacity at the moment the 
relief point of 29 pounds is reached. It 
then stays open, discharging its full ca- 
pacity until the boiler pressure is re- 
duced to 22 pounds, at which time it 
snaps to an instantaneous closure. 


Portable Frosted Foods Locker 


A barrel type of subzero storage unit, 
holding 25 gallons of ice cream or an 
equivalent amount of frosted foods, is 
being introduced by Motors Products 
Corporation of Detroit. Called “Deep- 
Freeze,’ the new locker consists of an 
upright cylinder, roughly the size and 
capacity of a barrel, with a small com- 
pressor at the side under a small hood. 
For wholesale users, a series of the cold 
cylinders can be hooked up to a single 
compressor. An _ intermediate model, 
composed of two cylinders separated by 
a single compressor, also has been de- 
signed. 

The Deep-Freeze food cylinder has 
double steel walls whereby a refrigerant 


FOLDING BLEACHERS 
BEST by any Comparison 


e Compare the capacity and flexibility; the com- 
fort and convenience; the cost of Horn Folding 
Bleachers with any gym seats, and you'll agree 
| that Horn offers the outstanding value. Send for 
free illustrated literature showing installations. 


HORN MANUFACTURING CO., Dept. N-9, Fort Dodge, Ia. 


Also makers of Horn Folding Partitions and Soundproof Doors 





may circulate between the two walls, 
completely surrounding the food. It op- 
erates on back pressure, instead of vac- 
uum and in this way reduces power 
consumption. 


New Amplifier Simplifies Production 


With its new amplifier, the Victor 
Animatograph Corporation, Davenport, 
Iowa, assures theater continuity to film 
showings without any breaks for chang- 
ing reels. This is brought about by the 
model “R” Amplifier, which can accom- 
modate two Animatophone sound pro- 
jectors and as many as eight 12 by 15 
inch speakers. A flick of the change-over 
switch stops one projector and puts the 
other into operation to permit threading 
without loss of projection time. 


Hammond's New Instrument 


A new musical instrument invented by 
Laurens Hammond, known as the Solo- 
vox, was introduced recently by the 
Hammond Organ Company, 2915 N. 
Western Ave., Chicago. It has been 
designed especially as an adjunct to the 
piano, rather than as an instrument by 
itself. Easily played without special in- 
struction, it has been given tonal voices 
and qualities to provide effective con- 
trast with those of the piano. When the 
quality of the piano is brilliant, percus- 
sive and practically without vibrato, the 
tones of the Solovox are sustained, with 
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This sturdy, easy-to-handle Finnell gives two-machine efficiency. 
It will scrub and polish classroom floors as well as corridors, 
gymnasium, and other large areas. Interchangeable brush ring 
adjusts the larger sizes for small spaces. 


In the complete Finnell line of 49 sizes and models, there’s 
equipment designed to do your specific job ...to keep main- 


tenance costs at rock bottom. Let’s talk it over. No obligation. 


Phone nearest Finnell branch, or write Finnell System, Inc.., 
209 East Street, Elkhart, Indiana. 


PEBRMELEL SYSTEM, 2 


Pioneers and Specialiils ian FLOOR MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT 


One of the 





Peterson 


Leaders 


| 
| 








PETERSON 
LABORATORY 
AND LIBRARY 
Furniture 
Always Favored 
W here Quality 


Comes First 


1222-34 Fullerton Ave. 








You must go deeper than surface 
appearances when buying school 
furniture if you would have the 
best. Initial price has small bear- 
ing on eventual cost. 


For nearly half a century Peterson 


equipment has been the universal 
favorite with school managements 
considering true value and long- 


run economy. Peterson installa- 
tion experts will gladly counsel 
with you regarding equipment re- 


quirements. Write for complete 


LET US HELP 
YOU PLAN 
YOUR SCIENCE 
ROOMS catalog today. 


LEONARD PETERSON & CO., INC. 


Chicago, U. S. A. 








Your Gracious Host. 
7rom Conor to Conor 


In NEW YORK.. In CHICAGO.. 


| 













" In LOS ANGELES.. In BELLEAIR, FLA.. 


The Town house 


_ KIRKEBY HOTELS 
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ROYAL 
FOLDING CHA 


nomical to own. 














ae 


FREE TRIAL 30%.,; 


Model illustrated is of tubular 
construction with saddle-shaped 
steel seat—notice how rigid it 
stands supporting the weight of 
a man on the extreme front edge. 

Folds smoothly and easily. 
Light in weight. Refined look- 
ing, compact and neat. Seat and 
back designed at exactly right 
pitch to sustain comfort. Eco- 


IRS 


To examine and test chair, fill out 
coupon below and mail for cata- 
log. Then select chair you pre- 
fer and we'll ship it quickly— 
prepaid, for 30 days’ trial. 

















ROYAL METAL MFG. COMPANY 


173 N. Michigan Ave., Dept. E-3, CHICAGO 
New York Los Angeles Toronto 

















smooth attack, and may be produced 
with a great deal of tonal warmth. The 
effect is of two musicians playing, an 
instrumental soloist and piano accom 
panist. 


Smart Classroom Seating 

Three new kinds of school seating have 
been announced by the American Seat- 
ing Company of Grand Rapids, Mich.: 
(1) the new Envoy line of schoolroom 
furniture, in which the frames are of 
welded steel stampings, combining light- 
ness with great strength; (2) the Uni- 
versal desk, which is adjustable for 
height and comfort, and (3) the new 
chair. The last in- 
corporates new safety features such as 
inward curved bases to prevent tripping 
and the elimination of exposed bolts or 
sharp metal edges. 


fodiform theater 


New Kodachrome Slide Library 

The Society for Visual Education, Inc., 
100 East Ohio Street, Chicago, has avail- 
able for fall distribution an initial library 
of 2 by 2 inch kodachrome slides num- 
bering more than 25,000. 


New Light-Tight Shade 

Higgin Products of Newport, Ky., an 
nounces a new photographically light 
proof shade for installation in school 
laboratories, classrooms and dark rooms. 






@ This thrifty, low-cost lock ... 
built for long life, hard service . .. 
will save you money! No. 275 is 
full-size, has extra heavy die-cast 
case and dial, is fully rust-proofed. 
Self-locking when shackle is in- 
serted. Has 64,000 possible com- 
binations, comes in  spray-baked 
aluminum finish. This is biggest 
lock value in economy price range. 


Write for facts... No 


National! cock €0., 


Rockford ]/linois 


102 


- 275 Shackle Lock 


With the new Higgin easy access hous- 
ing, quick and easy removal of roller 
and shade is possible. 


New Catalogs 


A new publication of the F. W. Wake- 
field Brass Company, Vermilion, Ohio, 
entitled “Recommendations for Class- 
room Lighting,” covers relighting in 
older school buildings as well as lighting 
in new schools. Some excellent exam- 
ples of “before” and “after” lighting in 
classrooms are given, along with a paint 
manufacturer's color chart showing col- 
ors having the greatest light reflection 


values. 
A 21 page booklet, entitled “Our 
Daily Bread. A Unit of Work for 


Teachers of Intermediate Grades,” has 
been issued by the American Institute 
of Baking, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York City. The booklet contains a com- 
plete unit of work on bread, prepared 
by Bess Young of Teachers College, 
Columbia University. Copies of this 
booklet are available without charge. 

The Webster Company, 5622 Bloom- 
ingdale Avenue, Chicago, has issued 
three new catalogs, Nos. 140, 240 and 
440, on its various types of sound sys- 
tems for schools. 

Indiana Desk Company of Jasper, Ind., 
has just issued an attractive catalog on 
school and library furniture. All furni- 


HOLMES 


lenses with double 


on the screen. 


ume control. 


(2/3 Actual Size) 





DWV WAN aa ier a: 


and ease of operation 


give preferred recognition to 
SOUND 
ON-FILM 
Illustrated is the Holmes Iémm all-sprocket, all ball 
bearing, shaft driven machine, with complete sound equip- 
ment set up ready to run. 
sized aperture opening, the finest 
definition and perfect, sharp, 
flat image are obtained—all 


Dynamic speaker with Fidelity 
Amplifier insure superior sound 
reproduction and absolute vol- 


HOLMES PROJECTOR 
COMPANY 


1814 Orchard Street 
CHICAGO 


ture depicted in this catalog has every 
edge and corner rounded. 

All-Steel-Equip Company, Aurora, IIl., 
has a folder describing a complete line 
of filing equipment for every school 
requirement. Another folder describes 
new lockers now on the market. 

A colorful 10 page booklet presenting 
the new RCA 16 mm. motion picture 
sound projector and its applications in 
the educational field is being distributed 
to school officials by the RCA Manufac- 
turing Company, Camden, N. J. 

The Cleveland Range Co., Cleveland, 
has issued a pamphlet on “Getting the 
Most From Steam Cooking.” 

Solvay Sales Corporation, 40 Rector 
Street, New York City, announces a new 
folder, entitled “To Dry Air,” which 
explains how to end condensation by 
means of calcium chloride in_ places 
where excessive moisture in the air 
causes mold, mildew and warping. 

A modernization plan has been evolved 
by Bell & Howell, 1803 Larchmont 
Ave., Chicago, whereby all Filmo- 
sounds, even back to the first 120-A’s, 
can be modified to produce the same 
sound quality as modern machines. 
Owners of Filmosounds 120, 138, 130, 
142 and the first Filmoarcs are urged 
to write for the Filmosound Conversion 
Booklet. Another booklet on moderniz 
ing Filmo 70 cameras is available. 















PROJECTORS 


Equipped with Holmes super 


16 mm Portable. 
Mazda or Are Lamp. 
35 mm Portable, 
Mazda or Are Lamp. 
35 mm imperial 
for Auditeriums. 
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DITTO MEETS TODAY’S URGENT TEACHING NEEDS 


Ditto has taken another important step ahead. For years, educators 
have preferred Ditto practice materials because they were prepared 
by recognized authorities, in accordance with the most advanced 
teaching practice. 

Now, with 25 new workbooks, Ditto materials assume new signifi- 
cance; they include the teaching, practice and test phases of education. 

The value of this new material to the individual teacher cannot be 
over-estimated. With time for seat work at a premium, with larger 
classes, with clipped budgets and new demands entering the scene 
constantly, a quicker and more intensive teaching method must be 
used—and the all-embracing Ditto materials supply the need perfectly. 


GET NEW CATALOG 


Cut the time now spent preparing and marking lessons! Have more 
alert, better-informed classes! “Streamline” your daily work! ... 
Use coupon for the 1940-41 Ditto catalog of new teaching, practice 
and test materials, and get samples, usable in class! 


GELATIN AND LIQUID MACHINES a RE TRY-OUT 
Ditto duplicators are priced from $3.95 up; every school 


SAMPLES 
and teacher can have Ditto benefits. Illustrated: Ditto R-4, 


. ° ¢ 
for paper up to 9 in. by 14 in.—50 to 75 copies a minute of Wute 4 
7 


anything typed, written or drawn, in one to 8 colors, at one 
swift operation. $89.50 with 12 Ditto films. Because Ditto 


leads, Ditto offers both gelatin and liquid type duplicators. A sample set of Ditto Prac- 


tice Lessons for your class, 
printed in reproducing 


DITIO == @ 


INCORPORATED Now *1 Up 
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DITTO, Inc. 


654 S. Oakley Blvd., Chicago 
Gentlemen: Without obligation please— 


( ) Send me “New Efficiencies for Education” 

( ) Send me New Ditto Workbook Catalog 

( ) Arrange a DITTO demonstration for me 

( ) Send Sample Sheets. My class is Primary (_ ) 
Intermediate ( ) Junior High School (_ ) 















Self-Rating Scale 

A true and false test given by the 
board of education to school custodians 
in Bay Shore, N. Y., was published in 
the August issue. Now comes a self- 
rating scale for custodians, as worked 
out by Wayne E. Mase of Kansas State 
Teachers College, Emporia, and first 
published in a bulletin of information 
from that college. It is reproduced here 
by special permission. 

In rating himself, the custodian is 
asked to give attention to each question 
in relation to its general head and to 
check upon each issue by placing a cross 
or large dot between the desired lines 
at the right of the page. One can easily 
connect these points and this will result 
in a vertical graph. If the graph line 
swings to the left of the vertical space A 
the custodian’s work is satisfactory, but 
if it swings to the right he should give 
special heed to the times checked in these 
columns. 

One must be perfectly honest with 
himself in using a self-rating scale, Mr. 
Mase points out. The aim is not neces- 
to have a high score on the first 

but show improvement for 
each subsequent rating. 





sarily 


rating to 


Inventory of Unused Furniture 


Because of the shortage of funds to 
purchase additional school furniture, 
Harold D. Hynds, superintendent of 
plant operation and maintenance, New 
York City schools, compiled an inventory 
of unused school furniture by the follow- 
ing procedure. 

All school principals were asked to list 
all unused equipment in their respective 
schools, including pupils’ desks, teachers’ 
desks, tables, chairs and filing cabinets, 
indicating in their reports the number of 
each and their present location in the 
school buildings. 

After this list was reported, Mr. Hynds 
was able to collect this equipment, refin 
ish it and put it in use elsewhere. 


Rejuvenating Floors 


Troy D. Walker, field director, Oregon 
State Teachers Association, Portland, sup- 
plies the following suggestions regarding 
the refinishing of wooden floors: 

“If wooden floors are old and worn, 
or if floor oils and greases have been 
applied they should be _ thoroughly 
cleaned with a carefully selected cleaner. 
It should not be allowed to remain upon 
the wood for any length of time because 
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self-Rating Scale for School Custodians 


WAYNE E. MASE 


Kansas State Teachers College, Emporia, Kan. 





I. PERSONAL AND SOCIAL 


To what extent— 
Do I possess habits of personal cleanliness? 


Hm CODD 


6. 


B. Am I friendly and sociable?........ 


F 
2 
3. 
4 


6. 


1. 


2 
Ney wr 


3. 


+. 


or 


_ 


SOON 


10 
| 


o I make a practice of shaving every day‘ 
Do I keep my clothes presentable?........ 
Do I possess personal cleansing habits?. . . 
Do I daily make certain that my person is free from all 
body or tobacco odors?.............. 
Is my speech free from any form of vulgarity?........ 
Do I keep my shoes shined?..... .. 


Am I pleasant and cheerful around the teachers: and pupils? 
Am I interested in the school and its program? 
Am I loyal to other workers in the school sy stem?..... 
Am I courteous and considerate of adults as weil as of 
re 
Do the pupils and teachers respect me?....... 
Do I treat all pupils fairly and alike?. 

Do I treat visitors courteously? 


Do I exercise tact in my dealings with teachers and 


ite i ans aaah hea Banks 
Do I make suggestions to teachers that might simplify 
my work?. 
Are my suggestions res adily. accepted?. . 

Do I receive cooperation from the teachers and ‘pupils? . 
Am IT asked occasionally to perform duties for the teac -hers?| 


o I make personal improvement?. . 


Do I keep myself in good mental and phy sical condition? 
Do I attend janitor school (one week each summer) at 
a re 
Do I study books and literature that will improve my 
GUIGIOREYT ooo ee cece ne nrevesccscesccssececceses 
Do I m: a. suggestions to the poor de improve- 
ment of my work? 
Do I make use of 1 my spare time to the best of my 
advantage? 
Does my work take first place in my plans?........... 
Do I continuously endeavor to improve my fate Din dues 
Is my work always well done?.............. 
Do I use time-saving methods?........... 
Do I use labor-saving methods?...................... 


E. -” I complete all planned work in allotted time?..... 


Am I working as hard at my job as I should?. 

Do I retain my interest and enthusiasm even ‘if I ‘have 
OSS EEE ENE OES 
Do I cooperate with the teachers in planning my daily 
schedule? 


II. COOPERATION 


To what extent 
A. DoI cooperate with the superintendent’. . 


P 


9 
“. 


*S, superior; G, good; 


Am I prompt in making reports to the superinte »ndent? 

Am I present at all school activities sponsored by the 
school or otherwise? 
Do I report unsatisfactory conduct of the pupils to the 
principal or superintendent? 
Do I check on pupils leaving the building during school 
time? 


A, average; F, fair; P, poor. 
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M OST school men know that when they buy a 
Wyandotte Product they are taking a big step toward 
solving their cleaning problems. . .. They know that 
each Wyandotte Product can handle the job for 
which it was built . . . handle it economically .. . 
handle it efficiently. 

Most school men know that back of every Wyan- 
dotte Product there is a service organization which 
exists for one purpose—to see that Wyandotte Prod- 
ucts are satisfying the needs of Wyandotte customers. 

What may not be realized is that every Wyandotte 


Product has behind it the long experience and the 
broad research facilities of one of the world’s largest 


a oil 


me i A 
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le 

4 Airplane view of J. B. Ford Sales Company 
and portion of Michigan Alkali Company 
plants at Wyandotte, Mich. The J. B. Ford 
factory and administration buildings are 
at upper left. Michigan Alkali soda ash 
plant, lower center. 


manufacturers of basic chemical products—the Michi- 
gan Alkali Company. 

The chemicals manufactured by Michigan Alkali 
are the basic materials from which, since its begin- 
ning, The J. B. Ford Sales Company has been mak- 
ing its complete line of Wyandotte Products. 

This month the Michigan Alkali Company cele- 
brates its fiftieth anniversary. ... Through Michigan 
Alkali’s contribution of superior basic chemical in- 
gredients, Wyandotte Products have attained the 
outstanding reputation they enjoy today. 

A Wyandotte service representative will be glad to 
demonstrate what these products can do for you. 


Visit our booth at the Public School Business Officials’ Convention—Detroit—Oct. 14-18 


LIE n dotte / SERVICE REPRESENTATIVES IN 88 CITIES 


THE J-B-FORD SALES CO; 


‘si ) WYANDOTTE MICH- 
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if left too long it will soften the wood 
and raise the fiber. After the floors have 
been thoroughly cleaned, they should be 
rinsed carefully with clear water and al- 
lowed to dry. 

“The floor should then be sanded. 
Floors that are badly worn can still be 
sanded and made into surprisingly good 
floors. Nail heads that appear on the 
floor either before or after sanding should 
be driven down so they will not tear 
the sandpaper on the sander roll. In 
sanding floors it is well to cross the floors 
twice diagonally to the floor boards. The 
final sanding should be done by going 
lengthwise with the boards and using a 
fine sandpaper. 

“After this is done these floors should 
be treated with a good preservative. After 
the first coat of preservative is applied 
and allowed to dry, the worn spots and 
those places and boards that have taken 
in the preservative faster than others 
should be spotted with more preservative. 
When the floor is again dry one or two 
additional coats should be given. 

“If a sander is not available, the floor 
can be cleaned as described and then 
thoroughly filled with the floor preserva- 
tive. The floors will be hard and easily 
cared for but they will not be as attractive 
or serviceable as floors that have been 
sanded. However, in the absence of the 
sander, the treatment is well worth 


while.” 


The New School Soapniter... | 
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II, COOPERATION—Concluded | 8 | G | a 
5. Am I alert to do a good turn that will help out the 
cdot ccdhsncakehene dheeeshied hs oe 
6. Do I put into practice suggestions that were made by the 4 
I oc io taiiairs Caras, ear naters MUTE eine dale <6 d 
7. Do I speak well of the school to the public?........... : 
8. Do I see what is to be done, and do it, or do I have to 
ee pias eee bk aati yh d eis thin d dienes 
B. DoI cooperate with the teachers?.. } 
1. Am I prompt in making reports to the superintendent?. 
2. Do I offer my services cheerfully to the teachers?...... ft 
3. se careful not to mention faults of the teachers to the 
dir indhe gobi hidehhentédadesesskea penne 
4. DoI speak a good word for the teacher to the public?.. 
5. Dol help the teachers to look after some of the smaller 
ET ia a eee tas eteite natch aa ks ed 
6. Am I careful always to keep my voice low and to eliminate 
all unnecessary noise during class time?............... 
C. Dol cooperate with the pupils?...................... i 
1. Do I greet pupils cheerfully and with a 1 pleasant word? . | 
2. Am I alert to things going on about the building?. 
3. Do I suggest corrections for bad habits on the sc chool 
grounds, in the halls, or in the toilets?................ 
4. Do I keep pupils from assembling in the toilet rooms?. . . 
5. Do I refrain from discussing school troubles with the i 
Sink ns cin end nn ak ate aia a Ski hal aa ae 
6. Do I think carefully before I reprimand a pupil?. , ( 
7. Am I careful to find out if play groups are prov ided with 
equipment during play periods?...................... 
8. Do I throw in a word of encouragement to pupils when 
things are looking blackest for them?................. 
9. — cP personal habits what they should be around 
ee eee ee a ee ee ee ore a es eer ee ee ee 


D. Am I cooperative in desirable ayy activities? 
l. 


9 


3. 
4. 





Do I refrain from political squabbles?. 

Am I always eager to be of assistance to community 

groups using the school building?. ; 

Do I take time to show visitors and parents around the 

ESET ae CI is aE Rs 

Am I a good representative of the school I represent?. 
(To Be Continued in Succeeding Issues 
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DESIGNED TO ELIMINATE WASTE IN SCHOOL WASHROOMS AND SHOWERS 











never touched by the user or by the water. } 

| ie é 

No Upkeep Expense with SOAPITOR 

& No upkeep expense whatever is connected with the use of ; 
ale ie Soapitor. If any should EVER become defective, we will repair : 
i 
© il amount for any Soapitor ever returned to us. Additional charge 
of 25c if chrome plate is desired. : 


Positive Precision with SOAPITOR . 


ING A HANDLE Soapitor dispenses powdered soap from a year old solid cake. ) 


—_ Unlike all other dispensers the Soapitor is the only dispenser 
which must dispense exactly the same amount of soap with ry 
every turn of the handle. This positive precision, found only : 
in Soapitor, plus the fact that Soapitor soap is always dried 
more than a year, assures you of great economy. Locked high 
and dry in the Soapitor this soap is secure from pilferers, and is 


or replace it immediately without charge. Soapitor is sold at 
$1.50 each, with the understanding that we will refund the full 








Would you permit us to send you a Soapitor for your inspection? We would like to send one, 

prepaid, complete with soap, without any obligation on your part. Just in case you prefer that 

we send full information instead of the Sample Soapitor we shall be glad to do so. For 3] years 
we have proved Soapitor superiority simply by placing a working sample in the hands of men 
and women interested in holding down costs and promoting cleanliness. 
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LOOKING FORWARD 





Interpretation 


NTERPRETATION of the community to the 
I schools and interpretation of the schools to the 
community are of continuing importance. During the 
next few years interpretation will be of even greater 
significance than usual if the public schools are to be 
maintained, let alone improved. This condition arises 
from an unusual combination of circumstances. 

The unexpected turn in events during the present 
war has resulted in unusual expenditures for national 
defense. These huge sums will be a continuing de- 
mand upon the national budget. It will be necessary 
to increase federal taxes far above the changes already 
approved by the present Congress to pay for this 
enlarged scale of national insurance. 

It may also be reasonably expected that local and 
state agencies will become increasingly critical of their 
operating budgets and will seek ways of reducing the 
total tax burden. Attempts of this nature will prob- 
ably follow conventional practice without too much 
regard for the value of the several services. Tax appro- 
priations will probably be attacked in terms of their 
gross size rather than analyzed scientifically against 
value and extent of services. 

The schools may confidently look forward to re- 
trenchment programs directed against public educa- 
tion unless immediate and continued efforts on both 
local and state levels are made to inform the people 
of the purpose, value, conditions and needs of their 
schools. Insofar as the people understand the need 
for increased rather than diminished support, it may 
be possible to prevent unintelligent reductions in school 
budgets. Unless continuing plans are made for con- 
sistent and continuing interpretation, it is doubtful 
whether present school budgets can be maintained. 
In this critical year, with the majority of legislatures 
meeting in January 1941, it is of particular importance 
that this condition is not only understood but acted 
upon. 


Financing the Schools 


HE general responsibility of the state for public 
school finance is the determination of total need 
from the kindergarten through institutions of ad- 
vanced learning and the parallel program of adult 


education; the development of general plans whereby 
this total social need may be satisfactorily met, and 
the allocation of relative responsibility for producing 
this revenue between the community and the state. 

The general principles underlying state-community 
relations are that public education is a function of the 
state and that equality of educational opportunity is 
basic to the continuation and improvement of the 
democratic organization of life. Since the maintenance 
and improvement of public education are concerns of 
all the people in order to safeguard democracy, the 
wealth of both the states and the nation may be used 
to educate the children in the several states without 
reference to where that wealth may be centered or 
where the child may reside. 

Since finance is so powerful an instrument in the 
control of social policy great care must be taken in 
the development and operation of finance programs 
so that the traditional and highly valuable popular 
community control over public educational policy is 
maintained and improved. If the community is to 
retain its partnership in the determination of educa- 
tional policy, it is also essential that it contribute to 
the program up to the limits of its financial capacity. 
This condition may be satisfactorily and economically 
achieved only after the maximum improvement in 
community structure has been attained. 

The state responsibility should be for the equalization 
of educational opportunity between communities and 
for the improvement of the educational program 
through both leadership and stimulation. In its equal- 
ization programs the state must exercise great care 
so that it produces improvement without reducing 
community responsibility or weakening community 
capacity. The methods. used should be primarily those 
of leadership and education. 

The relationship of the federal government to public 
education should be the equalization of educational 
inequalities between states and among individuals who 
are currently incapable of taking advantage of the 
educational opportunities offered because of lack of 
money. 

The dangers of both state and federal control are 
that because of the remoteness of these governments 
from the immediate vision and direction of the people, 
social policy may be determined by technical executive 
personnel through the progressive subordination of 











the interests of all of the people for the interests of 
specific pressure groups, including not only the inter- 
ests usually classified under the heading but also those 
of the organized teaching profession. If the public 
education program is to continue to serve the interests 
of all of the people it should be so organized that no 
specific group interests may dominate it, regardless of 
whether those interests are altruistic or selfish. 

Programs contemplating the ultimate equalization 
of educational opportunity must give consideration to 
the fact that unless specific provision is made for the 
improvement of the district system, the school plant 
and equipment, the program and teaching aids, libraries 
and, above all, personnel, the mere increase or enlarge- 
ment of funds spent for public education will not 
produce a proportional improvement. The inclusion 
of improvement specifications immediately raises the 
issue of control. These improvements may be made 
autocratically or method may be provided whereby 
their value is impressed upon the communities through 
substantial and continuing interpretation and stimula- 
tion offered to overcome the inertia of conventional 
practice. 

While practically all the states have made efforts 
toward the equalization of educational opportunity 
the chief emphasis up to the present time has been 
placed upon tax relief and the development of better 
balanced systems of support. As a result of neglect 
of those factors absolutely essential to a real equalization 
program, there is little evidence that these plans have 
accomplished their purposes. If anything, the gap 
between rural and urban opportunity has been increased 
rather than diminished during the last quarter century. 

Balance and reasonable stability may be obtained 
through so organizing public school finance that it will 
derive its funds from varied sources of taxation, in- 
cluding general property, sales and income taxes, in- 
heritances and escheats. No system of taxation, how- 
ever well balanced, can be maintained intact with 
respect to total revenue during extended depression 
periods. Such stability may be attained only through 
the restriction of borrowing for school plant and 
through jealously conserving the use of credit to pro- 
vide revenue to balance the normal depression shrink- 
ages in tax returns, thus maintaining the educational 
program on an even keel in foul as well as fair eco- 
nomic weather. 


Sing It 


HE “Ballad for Americans” bids fair to become 

one of America’s lasting songs. John Latouche 
wrote the words in 1935 as a protest against the spread 
of intolerance and persecution. Earl Robinson fur- 
nished the music in 1939 and Paul Robeson presented 
it over the air on Nov. 5, 1939. It met with instan- 
taneous favor and the demand for recordings rose 





precipitously. “Ballad for Americans” is American 
history in ballad form, presented by narrator and 
chorus. So stirring and vital is its presentation that, 
particularly in times like the present, it should become 
one of the most popular songs in our public schools. 
The recording is well done and neither the narrator’s 
nor the choral work is beyond the ability of secondary 
glee clubs. Listen to it, learn it, sing it and catch the 
splendid rhythm and cadence of the American creed. 


National Defense 


HE relation of the public school to total national 

defense is a problem that should be viewed ob- 
jectively from the long view of the needs for maintain- 
ing and improving democracy. Public education is it- 
self the first line of our internal defense in this total 
program. There has been considerable emotional 
and distorted emphasis upon certain aspects of the rela- 
tion of education to the defense problem. There has 
also been an unnecessary and questionable struggle 
throughout late spring and early summer among sev- 
eral federal agencies for control of special defense edu- 
cational programs. There is still time to view this 
problem in all of its relationships and to proceed on 
the basis of a tenable theory. It is, therefore, refresh- 
ing to find that the American Council on Education, 
in a recent pamphlet entitled “Education and the Na- 
tional Defense,” presents to the profession and to the 
public a statement of general educational policy dur- 
ing this period. In part, the council states: 

“In view of the difficulties that were experienced in 
the last World War, adequate consideration should be 
given now to the full significance of the relation of 
education to the national defense. The latter should 
be conceived in a thoroughly comprehensive manner 
to include not only the maintenance of the military and 
naval forces at an appropriate level of efficiency but 
also the adaptation of institutions and agencies to 
ensure: (1) the intelligent conservation and utilization 
of the nation’s resources, both human and natural; (2) 
the development of the health and physical status of 
the people to the highest possible level; (3) the devel- 
opment through education of the native capacity of 
the population for individual and social well-being 
to the highest possible level of effectiveness. This in- 
cludes mental alertness, the growth of moral and ethical 
values in the individual and the development of a sense 
of social responsibility and of the capacity for effective 
cooperative action. 

“National defense so conceived is of vital importance 
at all times and is as necessary for the pursuits of peace 
as for those of war. In the realization of each of these 
basic aspects of defense, the réle of education is critical.” 

This well-written circular deserves careful reading 
by lay groups as well as by the teaching profession. 
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HE purpose or business of a school district and 

its executive agents is the instruction of children. 
Mass education requires much specialization and many 
activities that are complementary, auxiliary and essen- 
tial to facilitation of the educational process. These 
services and activities include finance, the service of 
supplies and textbooks, the operation and upkeep of 
the school plant and the fiscal direction of nonpublic 
revenue activities. In small systems these activities may 
be accomplished by a single individual. In large urban 
systems they may require the services of a dozen 
specialists and scores of clerks and semiskilled per- 
sonnel. 

Regardless of number and size, the value of these 
services efficiently performed is the same in the small 
as in large urban centers. The nature of these services 
is chiefly executive or staff and they grow out of spe- 
cialization of the unitary executive activity. In the 
course of the evolution of educational organization, these 
activities have been frequently classified as “business” 
to distinguish them from “instruction.” This connota- 
tion resulted in building up in the lay mind an attitude 
that quickly divided the business or the more im- 
mediately practical activities from the immediately less 
practical academic activities. The business of a board 
of education and its executive personnel is the instruc- 
tion of the children and this division between the 
supreme and complementary activities has been unfor- 
tunate. 

The politician used this psychology of labeling to 
serve his own purposes. Less than a generation ago, 
these auxiliary services were staffed chiefly by spoils- 
men and professional politicians who frequently had 
difficulty in distinguishing a school unless it was clear- 
ly labeled. Each of these spoilsmen became as “busi- 
ness manager” an entity unto himself and posed in the 
best “watchdog of the treasury” manner. Urban board 
of education records and annual reports of the first two 
decades of the twentieth century are replete with the 
brave deeds of these public guardians. These gentle- 
men frequently forgot that public schools exist neither 
to save nor to spend money but to perform a social 
service for the payment of which the community pools 
its resources. They forgot that the supreme purpose 
of the schools is instruction and not the performance 
of isolated activities. 

In recent years this picture has been rapidly chang- 
ing. Staff specialists appointed to perform services 
auxiliary to instruction are more generally professionally 
trained and they understand better their true relation- 
ship to the larger task. They hold their positions through 
merit rather than through political preferment. They 
have organized as the National Association of Public 
School Business Officials for the purposes of profes- 
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sional improvement. They meet in October of each 
year as a national group. to pool experiences and to 
plan improvements in operation. Between these annual 
gatherings they come together as state and sometimes 
as regional groups. These meetings are planned for 
active individual participation and contribution. Any- 
one who has a new idea is urged to express it. *All who 
desire to learn through studying the other man’s job 
and performance are encouraged to do so. 

As a result of these exchanges of ideas and experi- 
ences, the level of efficiency of operation of activities 
auxiliary to instruction has been steadily raised; the spe- 
cialized staff personnel has become more professionally 
minded as well as increasingly competent. All of 
this makes for better schools. 


Education Week 


DUCATION WEEK will be observed for the 

twentieth successive year from November 10 to 
16, inclusive. The general theme has been most fittingly 
taken from the preamble to the Constitution. 

The 1940 theme “for the common defense” will 
stress the enrichment of spiritual life, the strengthening 
of civic loyalties, the development of human resources, 
the safeguarding of natural resources, the perpetuation 
of individual liberties, the building of economic secur- 
ity and the provision for public education as the 
primary bulwark of our internal defense against forces 
that seek to destroy democracy. It is important in 
this year to bring home to the people not only the im- 
portance of public education but also the necessity for 
keeping the schools under community control, close to 
the home and the people. 

Continued community control of public education 
is a protection against the possible use or misuse of the 
education function by the state or federal government 
or by special voluntary interest groups. 


The Academic Mind 


A secondary school orchestral leader was being put 
through his paces in a graduate music seminar. The 
rest of the class thought he had acquitted himself well 
and gave him a light ovation. Only the instructor 
looked glum and dissatisfied. 

“You failed to use the fundamental one-two-three 
triangle beat throughout your piece,” he said sharply. 
“You cannot expect to do good directing without it!” 

“That’s true,” replied the student, “but I have 
watched Stowkowski conduct many times and he does 
not use it.” 

“Yes, I know,” countered the instructor disgustedly, 
“but Stowkowski’s wrong. He is not orthodox.” 
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PREREQUISITE for the devel- 

opment of effective citizenship 
education in our schools is a desire to 
produce in “average” common men 
and women a wish to share in mak- 
ing decisions for America. 

In discussing the conflicts in the 
C.1.O. and the A.F.of L., an ac- 
quaintance said: “The trouble is, the 
run of mine fellows have found out 
that they can vote.” Schoolmen 
should bear in mind that everyone is 
not enthusiastic about having men of 
average and below average ability 
dictate decisions for the country. 
Hence, a first step is a marshaling of 
the forces in a community favorable 
to teaching real democratic citizen- 
ship. 

Civic education must be directed to 
correcting one of the major defi- 
ciencies in our present democratic 


Youth Learns Citizenship 


citizenship, namely, the unwilling- 
ness if not the actual inability of our 
people to participate in governmental 
functions. Dean William E. Mosher 
of our Maxwell School of Citizenship 
found, in investigating the qualifica- 
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tions of 4000 precinct committeemen, 
that 59 per cent of these “bed rock” 
representatives of the people had not 
gone beyond the eighth grade. He 
found in his study that high school 
and college graduates, supposedly 


better educated in citizenship, were 
withdrawing from government in 
favor of those more ignorant. This 
shows that there has developed in 
America a serious situation in which 
well-educated citizens have given 
over almost complete control to those 
least competent. 

We are told that, in the early days 
of America, common citizens did par- 
ticipate in governmental activities not 
only as governing officials but as par- 
ticipants in town meetings. Is it pos- 
sible that, although schools in the 
older days did teach arithmetic, read- 


Above: Teacher giving instruc- 
tion in use of the metal lathe, as 
part of hobbies class for adults at 
Jansen Central School, Hillsdale, 
N. Y. Left: Building titles for 
school motion picture, Cazenovia 
Central School, Cazenovia, N. Y. 
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ing and writing, the major problems 
of life were not studied about at 
school from textbooks but were 
learned first hand? In matters 
deemed important, there was little or 
no divorce of study and experience. 





Children learned by taking part in 
whatever needed to be done. The 
result was that as adults they unhesi- 
tatingly assumed and discharged re- 
sponsibilities of citizenship. 

School and college graduates with- 
draw from the responsibilities of citi- 
zenship because they only study 
about civic duties. They are not ini- 
tiated, in our modern schools, into 
civic performance. 

How to revivify citizenship educa- 
tion may be inferred from conditions 
of a few generations ago in which the 
study of principles was accompanied 
by responsibilities for action. The re- 
uniting of learning and real partici- 
pation probably constitutes the major 
problem of all education; particularly 
is this true in citizenship training. 

Thought and action must be re- 
united because the demand for action 
is inherent in the nature of youth. 
It is the only way anything is really 
learned. Plato said: “True knowl- 
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edge compels to action.” The two 
greatest philosophers of our age, 
Dewey and Whitehead, insist upon 
this essential unity. The setting of 
knowledge apart in a “holy of holies” 
may well be the most serious error 


Above: Adult class 
in the psychology 
of the pre-school 
child at Jansen 
Central School, 
Hillsdale, N. Y. 


Right: Building a 
complete set for a 
community 
Christmas pro- 
gram at Cazenovia 
Central School. 
The pageant was 
staged, costumed, 
supervised and 
played by pupils. 








munity Service 


education has committed in any age. 
Separation of thought and its use re- 
sult in the gravest consequences. 
Children acquire an unreal attitude 
toward both knowledge and life’s ac- 
tivities. If, as adults, they act unin- 
telligently it is in large part a conse- 
quence of this unnatural divorce. 
Children are constantly learning— 
to do nothing! Their education con- 
sisting of only the theoretical half, 
perforce, they do things by halves. 
Knowledge of citizenship alone will 
not save democracy. “The only real 
education in self-government,” said 
Eustace Percy, “is the practice of it.” 
But how can this participation in 
real life be provided without school 
youths becoming nuisances in public 
and private affairs? How many dif- 
ferent school classes can visit the same 
factory? Let us first examine oppor- 
tunities for uniting thought and ac- 
tion, at a point at which it is most 
acceptable to everybody, namely, in 
the classroom. That is relatively safe 
and not bothersome to the citizens. 
If knowledge is to be used in civic 
education, we cannot teach citizen- 
ship as we do other subjects. Writ- 
ing, reading, spelling, arithmetic, 














geometry and languages can be and 
are actually used in classes. The 
teacher of mathematics can and does 
emphasize behavior in mathematics; 
but if the social studies classes are 
taught exactly the same way, out of 
a textbook, opportunities for practice 
in the art of active thinking for one- 
self are limited indeed. 

A textbook is too meager a resource 
for teaching and learning problems 
of citizenship! The average textbook 
does represent active thinking, seek- 
ing, organizing and deciding, but by 
authors, not by children. The author 
has selected the problems, searched 
sources for data, organized the mate- 
rial and even drawn the conclusions! 
The only thing left to youth is memo- 
rization. 

Learning to memorize cannot be 
called the most vital step in the 
thought process, nor is it the most 
important element in an independent 
man’s thinking. In a sense and in 
some areas, the use of a_ well- 
organized textbook eliminates the 
necessity for practicing thought, if by 
thinking we mean the recognition of 
important as distinguished from 
trivial problems, the uncovering of 
reliable sources of data, the organiza- 
tion of those data and, finally, the 
drawing of conclusions. 


Social Studies Laboratory Needed 


To exercise the pupil’s capacities 
for straight thinking, a social studies 
laboratory is an absolute necessity. A 
mass of material, including innumer- 
able references, current magazines, 
reports, exhibits and newspapers, is 
essential. 

These must, of course, represent 
various shades of opinion, since 
youths are to gain experience in eval- 
uating the flood of conflicting opinion 
that today misleads thousands of their 
fellows. Current material bearing on 
controversial issues must be included 
not only because effective citizenship 
requires wise action on problems of 
the day but because the radio, cinema, 
papers, magazines and the circum- 
stances of life itself make these ques- 
tions paramount issues in the minds 
of youth. 

Better, by far, is an early ap- 
proach to such questions under the 
direction of calm, intelligent teachers 
than fresh consideration of these 
questions under misguided zealots 
who control children’s minds. 


Nor need school officials fear that 
such provisions preclude the study of 
similar problems in ancient and medi- 
eval cultures. It is study and teach- 
ing thus implemented that is most 
likely to drive the pupil to a vital 
study of government and history. 

This is simply a plea for a social 
studies laboratory equivalent to equip- 
ment we already commonly supply 
for study of science, home economics, 
industrial arts, agriculture and even 
athletics. A laboratory is necessary in 
which knowledge can be sifted and 
organized as food for active thinking. 
Is it possible that those schools that 
have not provided a social studies 
laboratory have economized at the 
most vital point? 


Real Student Government 


The use of civic knowledge is pos- 
sible through student government. It 
deserves to be better understood. 
Schools that are taking this job of 
citizenship training seriously are put- 
ting all the reality possible into stu- 
dent government. But principals who 
attempt this need the patience of su- 
perintendents and ardent support of 
the board. Why? They need it not 
only because it is important but be- 
cause that principal has deliberately 
chosen the difficult way to administer 
a school. It is easier to post teachers 
as police in corridors than to lead 
children themselves to an apprecia- 
tion of courtesy and good order. It is 
easier to budget pupil funds than 
to have them learn to do it them- 
selves. Dictatorship over the young 
is the easy way but hardly prepara- 
tion for self-government. 

Cooperative pupil government, 
which is democratic, often chooses 
less desirable solutions, absorbs time 
from the curriculum and makes mis 
takes. But these are inevitable con- 
sequences of young democracy. The 
duty of teachers, superintendent and 
individual members of the board is 
to explain and defend; for civic edu- 
cation that omits opportunity for 
practice is as sterile as medical edu- 
cation would be without hospitals. 

The use of school buses for taking 
youths to first-hand contact with civic 
enterprises (beyond basketball games) 
already has been justified through 
better acquaintance of boys and girls 
with local problems of citizenship. 

Many schools that encourage self- 
management in extracurricular activi- 








The social studies class broadcasts a 


ties deny it absolutely in everything 
pertaining to the curriculum. In 
extracurricular activities pupils are 
expected to initiate, plan, organize, 
judge and act but in courses they are 
merely told! 

Is such inconsistency necessary? Is 
the curtailment in the amount of the 
regular material memorized, which 
derives from youthful practice in 
planning and exercising judgment in 
curriculum matters, too high a price 
to pay for the development of think- 
ing and practice in democracy? 1 
believe thoughtful teachers think not. 
Democracy is as much a product of 
the race as language and number. 
Civic education is also a fundamental. 

The National Council for the So- 
cial Studies suggests how the win- 
dows of the school can be opened to 
the outside world. On a theory that 
educators accept as sound the fact 
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program to the community at the’ F riends’ Central School, Overbrook, Pa. 


that we cannot teach citizenship in 
school and then expect youths to 
learn how to practice it right later on, 
they make the entire community the 
laboratory of the social studies teacher. 
Actual histories of the local com- 
munity, written by pupils, become a 
point of departure for state, national 
and world history. The public life of 
the community is, for their learners, 
an open book. Their pupils not only 
study first hand the complexities of 
many public agencies but become 
junior members in the American 
Red Cross, Community Chest and, 
so far as possible, in the government 
itself. They take seriously the Found- 
ing Fathers’ admonition to elemen- 
tary and secondary school children, 
namely, “Know your government 
and see that it is being run in your 
interest.” 

The state department, superintend- 
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ents, principals and teachers justify 
such a procedure on the theory that 
state and national problems have 
their counterpart in small communi- 
ties. Their assumption is that states 
and nations can be no better than 
their constituent communities. They 
assume that an effective citizen in his 
local group is the best United States 
citizen. 

The theory is sound but its practice 
is administratively difficult and dis- 
concerting, disconcerting in that it 
would be easier to keep youths “safe” 
in school, out of the way, prohibited 
from dabbling in the real affairs of 
men. A superintendent or principal 
visiting his social studies rooms 
might, on occasion, find empty seats. 
Instead, high school pupils might be 
found studying tax rolls in the as- 
sessor’s office or mapping their mu- 
nicipality at the city engineer’s desk 





or even writing articles to the papers 
on educational and social conditions 
of the community. 

According to this theory and prac- 
tice, school children cooperate with 
automobile associations and munici- 
pal officers in saving lives through 
prevention of traffic accidents. 

At Egg Harbor, N. J., youths 
would be seen drawing plans for im- 
provement of neglected lawns and 
rundown looking homes where they 
subsequently plant flower gardens, 
help clean up and rebuild. At St. 
Cloud, Fla., they landscape public 
property, including the schools. In 
a number of communities, they have 
developed public parks. 

In Westchester and Putnam coun- 
ties, New York, they fought the tent 
caterpillar; in Lincoln, Neb., the tus- 
sock moth. Agricultural projects are 
organized. In remote farming com- 
munities, at Hickman, Calif., for ex- 
ample, they established community 
centers for a richer and more con- 
structive social life. 





Actual Junior Citizens 


In scores of communities through- 
out the nation, school children act to 
improve food, clothing, cleanliness, 
sanitation and to prevent disease. 

Under such practical schemes for 
reuniting theory and practice, pupils 
in some communities have organized 
themselves as junior citizens, raising 
the general level of respect for prop- 
erty and reducing juvenile crime far 
more effectively than police had here- 
tofore been able to reduce it. 


These are only a few of hundreds 
of ways youths are serving communi- 
ties and thereby learning citizenship 
the only way it can be learned, 
through effective action. When adults 
in business, industry and government 
understand the purposes and appre- 
ciate the necessity for action in citi- 
zenship education, they again will be 
willing to afford youths learning op- 
portunities in their affairs. 

These practices are so different, we 
can hardly call them school. But I 
suppose we should inquire, “Is it 
education?” To answer affirmatively, 
we may need to reshape our concept 
of what education itself really is. 
Before putting this theory into prac- 
tice, we must be able to conceive edu- 
cation as broader than the school. It 
puts to the test the theory, “Educa- 
tion is life.” 








HENEVER our country 

faces an emergency, the 
school always responds promptly. 
The school has contributed and will 
continue to contribute to the military 
strength, the economic well-being 
and the upbuilding of the morale of 
America. 

To build and maintain the nation’s 
morale in the present crisis is really 
the most difficult of the essential 
tasks of national rearmament. Ships, 
planes, tanks and guns will be of 
slight value unless they are manned 
by those who have a genuine loyalty 
to the ideals and institutions of our 
country. 


This Year’s Program 


In strengthening the morale of 
citizens the school can make a great 
contribution to national defense. The 
school can strengthen the unity, the 
confidence, the loyalty and _ the 
idealism of the American people 
through attention to many activities 
and practices that can go forward 
in every school, the large and the 
small, the elementary and the second- 
ary, the rural and the urban. The 
school can also add to the reserve 
of physical well-being and can 
strengthen other essential elements 
of a well-planned defense program, 
including vocational training. 

A partial list of the possible con- 
tributions of the schools to national 
defense is given on the opposite page. 
The proposals listed are not new but 
some call for renewed emphasis in 
the years ahead. A few of the pro- 
posals may require additional funds 
but most of them call for more care- 
ful planning, effective coordination 
of efforts and greater expertness in 
teaching. 

The list may be used to appraise 
the contributions of a given school 
system by raising this question: How 
adequately and how effectively can 
your school render a proposed serv- 
ice this year? 

The list of services does not include 
many of the valuable services the 
school can render in vocational lines 
and there are also many other kinds 
of educational services that the school 
has and can continue to furnish that 
are of great significance in furthering 
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the national defense program. How- 
ever, it should be frankly recognized 
that many citizens have little appre- 
ciation of the scope and nature of the 
school’s program. Why should not 
educators take advantage of the pres- 
ent concern about national defense 
to direct the attention of citizens to 
the numerous services of an efficient 
school ? 

It will be noted that the defense 
services as listed do not include the 
use of the school as an agency for the 
detection and prosecution of fifth 
columnists, which was a proposal off- 
ered me recently by a school official. 
This man appeared to believe that 
immature children should be _ in- 
volved in the task of hunting poten- 
tial fifth columnists. While the fifth 
columnist threat must not be under- 
estimated, school children cannot be 
involved in fighting these subversive 
forces without grave loss to the unity, 
confidence and morale of a com- 
munity as well as grave loss to the 
mental health of children. 

Of course, educators can thwart 
the influence of fifth columnists by 
strengthening programs of civic edu- 
cation and by the services suggested 
here. They can also fight those 
forces that would curtail school pro- 
grams at a time when efficiency 
should be at highest point. 


How to Conserve School Support 


How can teachers conserve the 
support of schools? 

In a period of national stress pro- 
posals are likely to be offered that 
would drastically curtail educational 
programs. In such a period the 
teaching profession must defend the 
educational interests of children and 
youth against such proposals as 
would weaken the school as an es- 
sential element in national defense. 
Among the activities that should en- 
gage the attention and support of 
teachers are the following: 

1. Give citizens more adequate in- 
formation regarding the democratic 
goals, the broad scope and significant 
achievements of American education, 





especially facts relating to the school’s 
present contribution to national de- 
fense. 

2. Contribute to efforts to locate 
and to eliminate those defects, short- 
comings and handicaps in our schools 
that prevent the realization of the 
controlling ideals of American edu- 
cation. 

3. Insist that American education 
be appraised in terms of the basic 
democratic philosophy of our Ameri- 
can life rather than in terms of the 
basic philosophy of some foreign 
culture. 

4. Expose through our profession- 
al organizations the motives of pres- 
sure groups that may seek to dis- 
credit the school. 

5. Aid in building strong and ag- 
gressive professional organizations 
and insist that these organizations 
operate on a high level of real effec- 
tiveness. 

6. Work cooperatively with the 
leadership of our educational system 
and our professional organizations in 
programs designed to strengthen 
schools as factors in our national de- 
fense. 


Public Will Not Tolerate the Old 


With the opening of school this 
fall educators face a momentous de- 
cision. If they so choose, they can 
decide that the national defense pro- 
gram does not require significant 
changes in any traditional practices. 
It is my prediction, however, that 
public opinion will not tolerate such 
an unrealistic attitude. 

It is common knowledge that the 
school can furnish a better program 
of civic education, an improved pro- 
gram of health instruction, a more 
effective vocational education pro- 
gram and a greater amount of com- 
munity leadership. More money 
may be needed but ingenuity, re- 
sourcefulness and constructive lead- 
dership are the paramount needs in 
the year ahead. 

The American school system will 
not fail to perform its part in the 
national defense program. 
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How Your School Can Contribute to National Defense 


CHARACTER EDUCATION 


1. Teach that democracy is or can be made the best 
form of government and the best way of living together. 

2. Emphasize the long and costly struggle of mankind 
to establish the basic freedoms guaranteed in the Con- 
stitution of the United States, such as free speech, free 
press, free assembly and religious freedom. 

3. Cultivate genuine support for democracy by stress- 
ing tolerance instead of prejudice; understanding instead 
of blind obedience; investigation instead of thought- 
less acceptance, and cooperation for the common good 
instead of the selfish advancement of the individual. 

4. Modify the excessive emphasis on factual knowledge 
as the desired outcome of social science instruction, rather 
than attitudes, ideals, skills and technics of learning. 

5. Emphasize the importance of current events with 
special training in seeking the truth of reports and 
rumors. 

6. Celebrate patriotic days in our history with empha- 
sis on the idealism that these days represent. 

7. Seek to develop a greater willingness of communi- 
ties to permit pupil discussion of significant controversial 
issues, thus affording young people needed training in 
obtaining, organizing and presenting facts relating to 
debatable issues. 

8. Afford training in effective technics of group dis- 
cussion, group criticism and group decision. 

9. Help citizens to appreciate the necessity of setting 
a fine example of civic loyalty and righteousness before 
the younger generation. 

10. Stress the basic fact that the privileges of a demo- 
cratic order can be enjoyed only by a people willing 
to assume the exacting obligations of a free people. 


CIVIC BETTERMENT OF COMMUNITY 


11. Encourage communities to discover more problems 
on which many organizations can work cooperatively 
and in this way help to restrain the forces and influences 
that tend to promote division and dissension. 

12. Continue to aid community undertakings designed 
to promote higher standards of living, adequate public 
health service and generous recreational facilities. 

13. Stress continuously the necessity in a community 
of real tolerance of differences in views on religion, poli- 
tics and economics, as well as differences involving race. 

14. Cultivate a genuine respect for real expertness, 
character and general competency as primary requisites 
for positions of public trust. 

15. Seek to instill such a hatred of dishonesty, corrup- 
tion, graft and inefficiency in government as will promote 
the cause. 

16. Emphasize the Americanization of our foreign 
born population and thus help to solve problems that 
have caused serious troubles in other countries made up 
of numerous minority racial groups. 
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17. Urge pupils to participate in the activities of some 
of the community organizations available to youth, such 
as Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts and 4H clubs, as well as the 
organizations sponsored by churches and fraternal orders. 

18. Aid citizens to discover that schools are a necessary 
unifying influence in our community, state and national 
life and an essential factor in the defense of our demo- 
cratic way of life. 


HEALTH AND GUIDANCE 


19. Recognize more clearly its unusual opportunity 
to enrich the lives of millions of boys and girls by 
discovering latent talents, developing avocational interests 
and creating opportunities for wholesome friendships. 

20. Devote marked attention to the health, physical 
well-being and mental hygiene of children and youth us- 
ing the services of all interested agencies, both public and 
private. 

21. Seek to increase the needed care not available in 
most homes to those children who are socially, physically 
or mentally handicapped. 

22. Recognize the fact that responsibilities for guid- 
ence and adjustment are of unusual importance in a 
period of national strain and stress. 

23. Cooperate in using the adjustment services of the 
N.Y.A., the educational services of the W.P.A. and the 
C.C.C. 

24. Offer young people increased opportunities for 
vocational experiences and occupational training in ac- 
cordance with new plans of federal agencies. 

25. Contribute to the well-being of youth by inducing 
more of them to continue in the high school until gradu- 
ation. Give special attention to the recruiting of high 
school enrollments from the recent graduates of the 
eighth grade in the school’s sphere of influence. 


MORALE OF PARENTS 


26. Take advantage of opportunities to strengthen the 
feeling of security on the part of children, especially those 
coming from homes in which family conditions are un- 
favorable. 

27. Seek to strengthen the hopes of parents that their 
sons and daughters may have a better chance to enjoy a 
satisfying life because of America’s program of free edu- 
cation. 

28. Build good will, friendliness and cooperation 
among children whose parents may differ in race, nation- 
ality, language and religion. 

29. Strengthen the capacity of parents to defend them- 
selves against insidious propaganda by an instructional 
program that emphasizes “finding and using facts.” 

30. Deepen the convictions of parents that our country 
can and will offer an abundant life to those who are pre- 
pared to participate honestly, cooperatively, unselfishly 
and efficiently in our democratic way of living together. 
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E. S. HOLBECK, Ph.D. 


Director, Children’s Bureau, Passaic, N. J. 


ECENTLY an attractive girl of 

14 years was sent to the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau at Passaic, N. J., for 
truancy. She spent her time away 
from school, walking or “hitch-hik- 
ing” to New York and other near-by 
cities. A faulty home environment 
had resulted in little or no control 
over the girl. As in the case of hun- 
dreds of other young people who 
come to us for guidance, we did not 
spend much time in discovering the 
extent of her truancy or misconduct. 
We were more interested in the 
causes that influenced her to choose 
this type of life. 

She told us that while school might 
be all right for other girls and boys, 
she had absolutely no interest in the 
studies with which she had little suc- 
cess. She wanted to see real and 
living things in life and her ambition 
was to be rich in order to buy finer 
and prettier clothes. 


Parents Called In 


Passaic’s Children’s Bureau, 
than two years old, has been set up 
to adjust just this type of unsocial 
behavior. Boys and girls who have 
been adjudged delinquent by the 
school or other agencies are sent to 
the bureau for correction. Here in an 
attractive environment, away from 
the police court and patrol wagon, 
fathers and mothers talk over the 
problems of their children with men 
and women especially trained for 
handling the problems of childhood. 

So when Jimmy is caught stealing 
money from his neighbor’s pocket- 
book, he is brought to the bureau, 
which has been set up for his pro- 
tection, mainly protection from him- 
self. Immediately, Jimmy’s history is 
taken; his age, success in school, 1.Q., 
family background, what he likes to 
do in his spare time, physical defects 
and other factors likely to contribute 
to the understanding of the motive 
behind the offense are set down. 

The child’s physical side should 
not be overlooked. Often a single 
physical defect may be the cause of 
an antisocial tendency. These de- 
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Delinquency Attacked 


fects should be ruled out first. They 
are often simple compared to the 
child’s mental and emotional make- 
up. 

Dr. Thomas Hopkins, director of 
the Jersey City Bureau of Special 
Service, tells this story, which shows 
the importance of physical stabil- 
ity. A boy sent to him for bad con- 
duct was described as the worst boy 
that ever came out of that school. 
Doctor Hopkins in his physical ex- 
amination found the boy to have a 
50 per cent hearing defect. This was 
corrected. The boy was given a front 
seat in his class and that was the 
last complaint received about the 
youngster. 

Assisting with the work of the 
bureau are educators, attendance and 
police officers, doctors, a part-time 
psychologist and a_ part-time psy- 
chiatrist. Teachers in the public 
school help on the school cases while 
a lay committee of interested citizens, 
competent to discuss the problems of 
youth, gives much time in defining 
and guiding the work. 

The director of the bureau, who 
is also the assistant superintendent 
of schools, is charged with the work 
of the school system and enlists the 
support of every community agency 
capable of throwing light on the 
problems of delinquency. In_ this 
manner, the bureau hopes not only 
to correct but to head off delinquency 
in the formative years of childhood. 


Aims of Bureau 


Three major objectives guide the 
work of the children’s bureau: 

1. To make use of every possible 
service and agency that may help to 
analyze the complex personality of 
the child. 

2. To place emphasis on the of- 
fender instead of the offense. 

3. To develop good citizens by 
process of rehabilitation rather than 
by retaliation. 

Inspired by the leadership of For- 
mer Mayor Benjamin F. Turner, 
who created the bureau in 1937, and 
with the splendid cooperation of the 








Passaic police department, the work 
has expanded to include the con- 
sideration of more than 1200 problem 
children. Although most of these 
cases were reported by such agencies 
as the schools, the police and the 
courts, many parents appealed for 
help in the training of their problem 
children. Besides delinquency, the 
bureau assists in cases involving 
health, mental hygiene and _ social 
problems, such as broken homes and 
unemployment. 

The scope of the work of the bu- 
reau is far-reaching. Our conferences 
in dealing with the various cases 
bring together such groups as parents, 
employers, clergymen, teachers, so- 
cial workers, doctors and city and 
state officials. With the possibility of 
such cooperation it seems reasonable 
to place the perplexing problems of 
childhood in the hands of those espe- 
cially trained for the work under 
the control of the Passaic board of 
education. 


Dilemma of Today’s Children 


The youths of today in the face 
of a bewildering and complex social 
life deserve all the help they can get. 
Crowded homes, streets, lack of play 
broken and _ disintegrated 
homes, poverty and subversive in- 
fluences, all add to the dilemma of 
today’s children. All the factors that 
contribute to delinquency must be 
counteracted by a program of educa- 
tion and prevention. Cities must 
utilize every constructive resource to 
prevent crime, while schools must 
make more use of their opportunities. 
Communities everywhere should sup- 
plement the work of the home and 
school by a program designed to find 
out why a delinquent act has been 
committed against society. By such 
an understanding it is often possible 
to keep the boy and girl out of state 
institutions and to start them on the 
work to real citizenship. It is at 
least worth trying. 

The Children’s Bureau of Passaic 
works on the basis that few children 
are inherently bad and that the child 
should be institutionalized only as 
the last resort. It has made marked 
gains in this direction. 


space, 
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Delinquency Prevented 


CHARLES C. CLINE 


Teacher and Student Counselor 
Calvin Coolidge Junior High 
School, Ferndale, Mich. 


HEN Calvin Coolidge Junior 

High School, Ferndale, 
Mich., began a program more ade- 
quately to educate the unadjusted, 
many children seemed to need special 
help. Experiences with subject mat- 
ter coaches and various other at- 
tempts had not proved helpful in 
solving the problem of education for 
“all of the children of all the people.” 
Realistic appraisal of former attempts 
and the present program dictated the 
formation of an experimental project. 

After careful study 25 cases were 
selected. Chronological ages of the 
boys ranged from 12 to 17 years, al- 
though most of the boys were be- 
tween 14 and 17. In every case a defi- 
nite unadjustment was evident. Some 
of the boys in the group were, ac- 
cording to the legal definition, delin- 
quent. Others were unable to fit in 
with regular academic procedure in 
the school. Many of the boys had 
had exceedingly unh. ippy school ex- 
periences and were forming defense 
mechanisms. 

The theory that motivated the 
work was twofold: (1) the school 
must accept its responsibility for spe- 
cial unadjusted cases since it can no 
longer dodge this duty, and (2) by 
an intelligent, sympathetic, systematic 
procedure the school can be of real 
service in preventing maladjustments 
and delinquency and can offer a 
course that will be of real life value. 

As soon as the group was selected, 
on the basis of unadjustment and 
need for special help, a careful study 
of each case was begun. A detailed 
physical check was made and the first 
effort was taken toward adjusting 
purely physical conditions. Mental 
ages, home conditions, subject matter 
levels of achievement in the tool sub- 
jects and special interests were all 
taken into consideration. The first 
month of the school year was spent 
in a program for obtaining all the 
acual information that could be ob- 
tained and that would be useful in 
determining a plan of procedure bet- 
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This is the experimental group of ‘ unadjusted” boys that was niece 
for the “real life” course sponsored by Calvin Coolidge Junior High School. 


ter suited to the needs of the indi- 
viduals in the class. 

The work of the class was to do 
what every boy said he wanted to do: 
construct a building. Financing the 
project was the first obstacle. A co- 
operative and understanding board 
of education decided to back the 
building project to the extent of $750. 

Thus it became necessary for the 
class to plan. An architectural style 


had to be decided upon. How large 
a building would be most useful and 
could it be constructed with the avail- 
able funds? The class had to settle 
these important questions before it 
could proceed. This created oppor- 
tunity to study English, mathematics 
and many other subjects but not as 
such. This time the class wanted to 
study them because they were useful 
tools, useful in building and planning. 





This is the house that was built and planned by the experimental group. 
Future projects will include additions for horticulture and poultry study. 
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The questions were settled. Book- 
let and book appeared. Blueprints 
and scale drawings found their way 
into the classroom. Most of the boys 
drew plans. The plans were dis- 
cussed and studied. Building costs 
and building materials were reported 


on by the class members. Commit- 
tees were formed and action was 
sought. Finally, a complete book of 
plans and specifications was finished 
and the actual work was started. 
Excavation was completed with 
shovels. When the dirt on the banks 





Vocational Training in English 


AN vocational training be prac- 

tically taught in a small high 
school? Many administrators raise 
this question but many of the an- 
swers are of no help to a small school 
with its limitations in space, faculty, 
curriculum and equipment. The need 
for vocational guidance is apparent 
to almost every educator. Many pu- 
pils are graduated with no practical 
knowledge of what awaits them in 
the world and with no conception of 
the large number of vocations avail- 
able to them. 

In our small Nebraska community, 
we were faced with the task of broad- 
ening our curriculum to meet the 
demands of certain pupils and to 
maintain the required courses as well. 
We had to introduce commercial sub- 
jects, maintain the normal training 
department and the general course 
with its four years of science, mathe- 
matics and English with no increase 
in the teaching staff. Vocations, in 
order to be offered, must be included 
or combined with another subject. 

English seemed to us to be the 
most adaptable for combination of 
any of the subjects that we offered. 
We had previously offered a full year 
of American literature and a full year 
of English literature. We discussed 
the possibility of offering one semes- 
ter each of American and English 
literature, one semester of public 
speaking and one semester of the 
new subject that would be called 
vocational English. We agreed that 
the foregoing English setup would 
give the pupils a well-rounded course 
based on everyday utility. 

The subject matter for our new 
course is primarily English with ma- 
terial based on vocations and profes- 
sions. We teach English for practical 
daily use. Following are some of the 
units undertaken: (1) study of voca- 
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Superintendent, McCool Junction, Neb. 


tions about which the pupils were in- 
terested; (2) study of other possible 
vocations; (3) “Make Your Own 
Job”; (4) observation of vocations; 
(5) speakers representing various vo- 
cations; (6) standardized tests; (7) 
themes and oral reports; (8) func- 
tional grammar, spelling, outlining, 
note taking and use of the diction- 
ary; (9) use of library; (10) news 
writing (local school paper); (11) 
letter writing; (12) business inter- 
views, applying for positions (demon- 
strations); (13) business telephone 
conversations, and (14) etiquette and 
introductions. 

Included in our course were visits 
to our newspaper office and bank and 
a trip to our neighboring city of York 
to visit various business enterprises. 
Speakers representing many profes- 
sions and vocations were asked to 
appear at the high school convoca- 
tions. Following the convocation the 
speaker met with the vocational Eng- 
lish class for an hour’s panel discus- 
sion concerning his profession. The 
pupils had studied that profession to 
some extent and were ready to ques- 
tion the speaker. All the speakers 
were cooperative in answering ques- 
tions and in presenting both the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of their 
work. They were explicit as to train- 
ing requirements, expense involved 
and comparative renumeration. 

No textbook was available and so 
with a good English textbook as the 
backbone of the course, the supple- 
mentary material was provided from 
wide and varied sources. 

We feel that the venture was suc- 
cessful. The board of education, com- 
munity and pupils have commended 
it highly. Our 1939 and 1940 seniors 
left school better prepared to make 
their life work a matter of careful 
investigation and decision. 


became too high the class borrowed 
a scoop and hitched it to the back of 
a 1931 Ford and hauled away the 
dirt. 

Once the excavation was completed 
a footing had to be built. This re- 
quired knowledge and the use of 
much care and planning. The boys 
built a suitable footing and laid the 
blocks for the basement. 

The work was organized by com- 
mittees, each executing a part of the 
total task. Pupils ordered materials 
by using purchase orders and mak- 
ing arrangements for delivery. This 
required much written work, mathe- 
matics in figuring costs and study to 
determine what to do and how to do 
it. Although most of the boys had 
never heard of research, they were 
doing it every day. 

Committees who worked on the 
larger portions of the work, such as 
shingling the roof, received and 
signed contracts. This involved the 
use of credit cards, which were filed, 
and when the class was able to obtain 
funds the boys were paid according 
to the number of periods that each 
had worked on the project. The 
amount of money distributed was not 
great but it added interest to the job 
cards and the contracts. It also lent 
reality to the business forms and mo- 
tivated careful use of them. 

Once the project was under way 
we were able to obtain assistance 
from many interested local groups. 
The Ferndale city officials proved 
helpful, freely giving of their time. 
The Kiwanis Club also rendered val- 
uable service and enthusiastically ap- 
proved the project. 

The future work of the group de- 
pends upon the interests of the boys. 
The building is now nearly com- 
pleted and a plan has been drawn 
to add a greenhouse wing and a 
wing in which the boys can experi- 
ment with poultry. The board of 
education approves of the project and 
future financing is assured. 

What do the boys and their parents 
think of the project? At the end of 
every semester the boys have been in- 
vited to leave the group and reenter 
regular classes. All have refused. No 
objections have been raised by par- 
ents and many are enthusiastic about 
the program. 

The experiment is now in its third 
year. Those most closely connected 
with the plan believe that it has great 
future possibilities. 
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What Administrators Lack 


ERNEST E. OERTEL 


District Superintendent, Hemet, Calif. 


HAVE just finished reading two 

articles in recent issues of maga- 
zines in which the authors sound a 
note of defeatism all too common 
today. Both writers deplore the al- 
leged fact that schools today are run 
by unprincipled politicians and that 
if anyone who is working in the 
schools in an administrative capacity 
does not follow the dictates of these 
political leaders he is on the road to 
unemployment. 

One writer announced himself as 
a former superintendent of schools. 
He related an experience he had had 
with “shady” politics. It was just an- 
other variation on the old, old theme: 
(1) a district taxpayer is aggrieved in 
the course of a superintendent’s right- 
eous performance of his duty, (2) 
that taxpayer gets elected to the board 
and builds up a block of opposition 
to the superintendent and (3) the 
superintendent finds himself without 
a job. 

The second writer was a school 
executive who, after his first year of 
service in a system of schools, trans- 
ferred an “unworthy” tenure teacher 
from one building to another in the 
hope that she would “improve.” The 
teacher, well rooted in the commu- 
nity, plotted against the administrator 
over a period of years and through 
astute political maneuvering finally 
vanquished him. 

The moral in both stories—in fact, 
the implied conclusions—seemed to 
be that if you want to hold a school 
job, especially an administrative one: 
(1) don’t offend anyone, (2) don’t 
change anything, (3) don’t do any- 
thing out of the ordinary and (4) 
don’t jeopardize your security by cru- 
sading for principles or ideals. 

Such stories constitute a dangerous 
and demoralizing kind of literature. 
School people should not be encour- 
aged to be less courageous than they 
are. If anything, they should be con- 
fronted with more incentives to stand 
on principle, even if occasionally this 
does mean the loss of a job. 

Public school workers, perhaps 
more than workers in any other pro- 
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fession, should strive to avoid being 
hasty, ill tempered, impatient and in- 
considerate. They should bend every 
effort to be rational, to be tolerant 
and to be discreet. But they should 
not be expected to compromise eter- 
nally on every issue. It should not 
be considered natural and inevitable 
for them to subordinate ideals to ex- 
pediency. 

It is positively disastrous for educa- 
tors to give credence to the mislead- 
ing suggestions that the schools are 
invariably dominated by the ubiqui- 
tous, designing politician, that all 
education serves a dollar purpose and 
that idealism in the educational pro- 





WHERE’S YOUR COURAGE? 
Don't be afraid to stand on 
principle, even if occasion- 
ally your job is jeopard- 
ized. This is the message 
of one administrator who 
calls up the big names of 
educational history to 
demonstrate the fact 
that Right makes Might 





fession is stone dead. If all this were 
true, what under the sun could any- 
one find in teaching that would make 
it worth one tenth the effort? 

The fact is that idealism in educa- 
tion is by no means dead today. It is 
not even decadent. Rather, it is vital 
and virile. The one thing lacking in 
education today is faith in the power 
of righteousness, virtue or just plain 
goodness. There is altogether too 
much listless succumbing to the no- 
tion that evil rules the day in educa- 
tion as elsewhere and that it is futile 
to oppose the opponents of a whole- 
some system of public instruction. 

Perhaps one reason school people 
hesitate to ascribe might to right lies 
in the fact that they are not sure they 


know what right is. Innumerable in- 
tensive searches after truth and right- 
ness have been made by educators but 
nearly all these searches have been 
made almost exclusively in the realms 
of the physical instrumentalities. Few 
have been the attempts to find truth 
and right within the province of a 
practical idealism. 

Yet what we need more than any- 
thing else today is the abiding convic- 
tion that a spiritual presence exerts 
its invincible influence in every phase 
of school administration, sustaining, 
as it always has and always will, 
those practices and procedures that 
are based on wisdom and integrity. 
This statement is not intended as an 
apology for religion but as an honest 
acknowledgment of the operation of 
spiritual phenomena in education 
which, like electricity, are impercep- 
tible to the senses but which are 
clearly known through their effects. 
All except unreasoning pragmatists 
and experimentalists must acknowl- 
edge that something transcending 
mere human knowledge shapes the 
ultimate purposes and ends of public 
education, as it does in the case of all 
other human endeavors. 

In the newer research in educa- 
tional administration we need to 
probe as deeply as may be possible 
into phenomena that affect our pro- 
fessional activities. Perhaps with re- 
search conducted along spiritual lines 
—and that is the kind of research that 
probably will prove most fruitful in 
the next fifty years—we may have a 
clearer understanding of what right 
is and, consequently, a greater urge 
and a stronger courage to stand by it. 

There must be a transformation of 
thinking about basic values in school 
administration, a spiritual renewal of 
the minds of school executives. This 
means a rebirth of faith in the power 
of righteousness, faith in the might of 
right. If such a faith is not regener- 
ated and if we docilely ascribe a pre- 
ponderance of influence and power to 
selfishness and crass materialism, we 
may then find, sooner or later, that 
the forces of evil will run amock. 

Such an attitude is ridiculous. 
There is more good in the nation’s 
schools today than there is evil; there 
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is more honesty than dishonesty; 
there is more sincerity on the part of 
board members and _ school 
executives than there is insincerity. 
are few branches of public 
in this country in which a 
conscien- 


sche ne | 


There 
service 
higher degree of honesty, 
tiousness and integrity can be found 
than in the public schools. 

It must be admitted, of course, that 
which 
serious done to 
well-meaning and upright school ex- 
ecutives through the foibles or out- 


there are numerous cases 


injustice has been 


right misdemeanors of local school 


politicians. Innumerable examples of 
righteous en- 
administrators 
shortsightedness, 


the frustration of the 
deavors of school 
through _ political 
bigotry or chicanery could be cited. 
But think of all the constructive 
things that have been done and are 
being done by enterprising and sin- 
cere school directors and executives. 
Unquestionably the good achieved in 
American schools, despite the occa- 
sional handicaps of the machinations 
of unsavory politics, far outweighs 
the evil that is perpetrated. 


Tragic Loss to Profession 


The danger of often 
cases in which political machinery 
has beaten honest endeavor 
and of thus focusing attention on the 
negative the progress of 
school administration in this country 
is that school administrators active in 
the field today may lose courage to 
stand on principle. Such a 
courage can only prove, in the long 
to the pro- 


too citing 


down 


aspects of 


loss of 


run, to be a tragic loss 
fession. 

We need to remember that the 
great schoolmen of America have had 
strong faiths and 
many cases these faiths and convic- 
to contemporary 
ideas and but the 
builders of American education stood 
firmly by their ideals, not as fanatics 


but as rational, courageous and per- 


convictions. In 


counter 
convictions 


tions ran 


real 


severing leaders. 

Outstanding theorists who have ex- 
erted significant influences on Ameri- 
can education have given expression 
to ideas that have been resisted, often 
vehemently. This is true whether we 
think of men like Rousseau, Pesta- 
lozzi, Hegel, Herbart, Froebel and 
Spencer or of American professors 
like Dewey, Chancellor and Cubber- 
ley. All have been men_ possessed 


with strong ideals and convictions 
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and each has made significant con- 
tributions to the progress of Ameri- 
can education. 

It is because these leaders were 
engrossed in elevating and improv- 
ing a noble public service and because 
they were not primarily concerned 
about holding down a job that they 
have made educational history. 

The impression is gaining strength 
these days that theory does not count 
in a practical age such as this, that 
ideals are ruled out by codes of ex- 
pediency. This impression is the re- 
sult of extremely superficial thinking 
and observation. Strictly materialistic 
minds have built impressive king- 
doms, to be sure, and they have built 
them without much regard to the 
profundities of philosophic minds, 
but such kingdoms have not outlived 
the ideals they have seemed to eclipse. 
It is noteworthy that Alexander, 
Caesar, Char'.magne and Napoleon 
founded mighty empires on force and 
that these empires perished, whereas 
Christ founded an empire on a mere 
concept of love, which empire ap- 
pears to be imperishable. 

Ideals based on fundamental eth- 
ical principles are still worth anchor- 
ing to; they are still worth maintain- 
ing persistently in thought and deed. 
Justice is power, right is might, if we 
take the long view. The inexorable 
sequences of history show that un- 
righteous, unidealistic behavior on 
the part of nations and individuals 
leads invariably to chaos and ruin, 
whereas the fruit of righteousness is 
shown to be peace and achievement. 


Timid Support of Ideals 


Probably the reason ideals are so 
timidly supported in our modern pro- 
fessions is because the ordinary, frail 
professional worker gets discouraged 
because his ends and objectives seem 
so far removed from him and so dif- 
ficult of attainment. He may become 
absorbed in a quick, practical means 
to the end he is working for and even 
lose sight of the end for a time. We 
must remember that the means are 
the things we keep on direct, inti- 
mate terms with in our efforts to 
reach given objectives, whereas objec- 
tives or ends seem ever remote and 
much harder to know and compre- 
hend. 

That is the reason many persons 
frequently confuse the means they 
know at hand with the ends they be- 
lieve they are serving and that is why 


their contributions to real progress 
are so infinitesimal. 

If attainment of ideals in certain 
circumstances seems remote or utterly 
impossible, still there should be a 
patient and courageous adherence to 
them in theory and to some small 
extent, at least, in practice. 

The danger in educational admin- 
istration today is that workers in this 
field will sell out their concept of 
right for a modicum of personal re- 
ward and security. They are too 
wont to become engrossed in a given 
specific means which gets them pre- 
cisely nowhere in the realm of ideals 
but which will keep them physically 
busy and give them the illusion that 
they are on the road to the achieve- 
ment of desirable goals in educational 
service. Meantime, the actual goals 
are obscured or even obliterated. 


Deficiency Is Removable 


We must constantly examine our 
educational objectives as directly as 
possible and check to see if what we 
are doing actually helps us to achieve 
them, else we shall be like the in- 
numerable renegades in modern jour- 
nalism, politics, business and religion, 
who, starting out with wholesome, 
liberal, progressive views, shortly be- 
come protagonists for an indefensible 
status quo because of the physical 
comforts, affluence and enervating se- 
curity it designedly pours into their 
laps on condition that they surrender 
their ideals. 

Instead, then, of pointing with em- 
phasis to the occasional failures of 
administrators who combat 
prejudices and injustices with honest 
ideals and sincere, well-considered 
practice, we should rather discount 
such temporary failures and focus our 
attention on the successes and prog- 
ress of men and women in education 
today who are exemplifying ideals 
and who are actually demonstrating 
that right is might. 

Educational administration, after a 
century of operation on a professional 
basis in this country, is achieving 
notable results. The profession is 
filled with men and women of high 
ideals, noble aspirations and earnest 
convictions. On the whole, they are 
slowly and in a considerate and 
studied manner realizing their objec- 
tives. The one thing lacking today is 
a more widespread faith that right 
makes might. This is a serious but 
removable deficiency. 


school 
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4 NY large economy in the school 
budget must be sought in the 
large items of expenditure. A magi- 
cian may pull a rabbit from a hat 
but never from a thimble. Likewise, 
no rabbit-sized economy has ever 
been pulled from a_ thimble-sized 
budget item. The chief requirements 
of economical administration, there- 
fore, are a sense of proportion and an 
understanding of the relative impor- 
tance of improvements to be effected. 
Since the largest item of expendi- 
ture in any budget is for instruction, 
an economical school budget requires 
that the educational administrator 
carry his responsibility. In this, how- 
ever, the business administrator may 
do much to cooperate. Wise counsel 
regarding size and location of new 
buildings and recommendation re- 
garding abandonment or change of 
use of old structures may do much to 
avoid undersized classes with their 
corresponding high per pupil costs 
for instruction, operation and mainte- 
nance. 

In most school budgets the second 
largest item is that of operation. Since 
the largest item of operating expense 
is for custodial and engineering sal- 
aries, this item assumes great impor- 
tance. A administrator may 
save many times his salary by 
ful apportionment of man 
The use of seasonal em- 
ployes to relieve some of the peak 
load in the worst of the heating sea- 
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power. 
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Better Business Admunistration 





JOHN W. LEWIS 


Director of Business Affairs, Baltimore 


Board of Education, and President, N.A.P.S.B.O. 


son and the use of part of the custo- 
dial -engineering force during the 
summer in maintenance crews will 
avoid the waste of slack seasons 
characteristic of many school systems. 

To get the most for each dollar ex- 
pended for operating salaries, careful 
and wise selection of personnel is 
imperative. On the coast or on the 
Great Lakes, for example, where men 
with extensive marine experience are 
available as operating engineers with 
wide mechanical training in doing 
their own repair work, such selection 
will save untold effort in training and 
large sums of money in maintenance 
and repair of plant. Selection based 
on training, experience and other 
qualities making for efficiency rather 
than on whim or considerations of 
expediency will pay rewards in terms 


oe *? 
“Tbe: 











of saving for years to come, especially 
when it is accompanied by a good 
program of in-service training. 
Proper supervision of custodial-en- 
gineering help for improvement of 
firing and operation technics will also 
pay big dividends. Cost studies show- 
ing the amount of fuel for each build- 
ing over a period of years will enable 
each engineer to see how his record 
for a given year compares with pre- 
vious performance. Such studies will 
impress upon the operating force the 
fact that their records are being 
watched. Similar studies for cost of 
electricity by months will enable the 
administration and the operating 
force to make valuable comparisons 
and will make them light conscious. 
Such a campaign for reducing electric 
costs should not go to the extent of 











Principal’s office and board room 
(above) and general office (left) 
in the Alexander Central School, 
Alexander, N. Y., which are rep- 
resentative of modern business 
offices in school systems today. 


curtailing light where and when 
needed but should stress economies 
when and where lights can be turned 
off. 

In the field of maintenance the first 
requisite for economy is a proper 
maintenance policy. The first rule of 
such a policy must be sufficient main- 
tenance to prevent rapid deteriora- 
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tion. Paint is cheaper than metal and 
which require replacement 
through neglect. A central control 
record for recurring maintenance 
should be religiously kept and fol- 
lowed. In the field of maintenance 
nothing is as cheap as knowledge and 
brains. The knowledge of what to 
do, when and how to do it and what 
materials to use will pay for itself 
many times over. One idea may save 
a maintenance engineer’s salary for a 
year and one error or mistake may 
mortgage the maintenance budget for 
years to For example, one 
school system now is faced with the 
task of repointing and waterproofing 
to the extent of $200,000 because of 
an improper specification and inade- 
quate inspection when these build- 


wood, 


come. 


ings were erected. 

When it comes to supplies there 
has recently come a great improve- 
ment in technic. More and more the 
large items are being bought on an 
open specification intelligently framed 
to obtain an item fitted to the edu- 
cational use it is to serve. This im- 
provement has brought about large 
savings and a new confidence in the 
fairness and efficiency of the purchas- 
ing division of the school system. 

Good specifications alone will not 
guarantee satisfactory supplies. A 
program for testing samples and de- 
liveries is essential to any program 
of effective buying. Considerable 
progress has been made in the field 
of simple testing but much remains 
to be done. Bidding procedure to 
ensure fair and adequate competition 
also must be assumed. 

One frequently neglected activity 
making for efficiency in the fields of 
maintenance, operation and supplies 
is the in-service training of principals 
and educational administrators in 
matters affecting business administra- 
tion. In all of these fields they have 
responsibilities that they can meet 
efficiently = if they have a back- 
ground of knowing what is to be 
done po how to do it. The proper 
storage and use of st.pplies, proper 
textbook administration, cooperation 
of educational personnel on matters 
of ventilation and care of window 
shades and elimination of vandalism 
are but a few of the many topics that 
will warrant discussion. 

Cost records should be used as a 
yardstick to measure the efficiency of 





Proper supervision of custodial-engineering help for improvement of fir- 
ing and operating technics will pay big dividends to a school system. 


some types of activity. Because they 
fail to show all the true costs, some 
school systems still carry on unprofit- 
able activities that could be done 
more cheaply by a better equipped 
outside firm. For example, some 
school systems may be able to manu- 
facture furniture and equipment 
more cheaply than they can be pur- 
chased. In many however, 
there is a failure to include any over- 
head, the work the purchasing 
division, the work of the accounting 
and clerical division or any charge 
for hauling, heat, electricity or space 
used. 

Finally, we might raise the ques- 
tion of how much administration and 
control are justified. Many records 
and controls are indispensable to 
efficient business management. But 
we must face frankly the fact that 
there is always an urge to keep new 
records and controls or to give greater 
refinement to the older form. Un- 
checked, this tendency will result in 
continually growing overhead for ad- 
ministration, with the result that 
many forms of records and control 
will cost more in administration than 
any savings that are likely to result 
from their use. 

The wise administrator will steer 


cases, 


a middle course between the waste of 
too much overhead and a penny wise 
policy of having too little. An eff- 
cient administrator should have suf- 
ficient help so that, instead of always 
being pushed by his work, he will 
occasionally have times when the 
work is pushed by him. In any good 
organization there should be time for 
at least the directing head to study, 
analyze and plan. 

Unless an administrator can keep 
abreast of the best information in the 
field and can stimulate those under 
him to grow steadily in their posi- 
tions, his system will not stay for 
long in the forefront in its standard 
of efficiency. Professional isolation 
will result in an intellectual inbreed- 
ing, which will stultify growth and 
lead to a gradual decline. The most 
efficient driver of an oxcart would be 
perfectly satisfied with his perform- 
ance if he knew nothing of a motor- 
ized world. Only by wide and thor- 
ough knowledge of the best in the 
field of business administration can 
an administrator evaluate critically 
his own procedure. Economy will 
come in our own field of business ad- 
ministration when we discard or im- 
prove the outmoded and strike out 
boldly to new and improved technics. 
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UDGET control may be loose or 


strict. There may be what 
might be termed 50 per cent control 
or 95 per cent control. Somewhere 
between these extremes is the ideal 
control, the problem being to arrive 
at the ideal. Control should be sufh- 
cient to ensure efficient administra- 
tion but, on the other hand, not so 
strict as to restrict the educational 
process. 

Budget control detail, of necessity, 
must be coextensive with accounting 
detail. The two are inseparable. 
Moreover, a proper budget is a bal- 
anced budget. The income should 
equal the outgo. The serious wide- 
spread defect in budgets generally 
during the decade from 1930 to 1940 
has been their unbalanced nature. 
This does not seem to be true of 
school budgets, however. 


Three Accounting Divisions 


Our accounting should be based 
upon the U. S. Office of Education 
classification, extended to care for 
the needs of the particular school 
unit. There should be a division into 
departments, divisions and sections. 
It seems to me there should be four 
departments: Control, Instruction, 
Property Auxiliary 
Each of these departments should be 
divided into divisions and the divi- 
sions, into sections. The Department 
of Control should at least be divided 
into the following divisions: 

Board (Secretary's Office) 

Executives (Superintendent’s Of- 
fice) 

Accounts and Records 

Buildings and Grounds 

Division of Supplies (Purchase and 
Distribution ) 

Attendance and Census 

Fixed Charges (Interest, Insurance) 

Capital Outlay, Debt Payments 

The Department of Instruction 
should include the following: 

Division of Executives, Principals 

Division of Supervision 

Division of Teaching 

These divisions, in turn, may be 
divided many sections as 
desired. In some cases, it might be 
advisable to maintain the follow- 
ing sections in the Division of Su- 


and Services. 


into as 


pervision, corresponding to the num- 
ber of classifications supervised: 

Academic 

Household Arts 

Industrial Arts 

Music 

Physical Education 

The Gary public schools carry the 
following sections in the Department 
of Instruction: 

Academic 

Kindergarten 

Science 

Commercial 

Special (Handwork, Nature Study) 

Industrial Arts 

Household Arts 

Physical Education 

Auditorium and Music 

Three account numbers are carried 
in each of these sections; the aca- 
demic section, for example, carries 
the following numbers: 

31 Salaries, Teachers, Unlicensed 

32 Salaries, Teachers, Licensed 

33 Other than Personal Services 


A 


Keeping Charges Separate 


We have found it desirable to carry 
sufficient accounts so that the per- 
sonal and nonpersonal charges may 
be kept separate. Charges against the 
principals’ offices have been carried in 
three accounts: 

21 Personal Services, Clerks 

22 Personal Services, Principals 

23 Other than Personal Services 

Clerks are paid from a fund differ- 
ent from the principals. Separate 
accounts make for a cleaner cut 
division. 

The Department of Property has 
to do with the acquisition, upkeep 
and operation of the plant. This de- 
partment may be classified as fol- 
lows: 

Department of Property 

Division of Capital Outlay, Im- 
provements 
Land Section 
Buildings Section 
Equipment Section 

Division of Deferred Charges 
Prepaid Insurance Section 
Prepaid Rent Section 


Preparation and 





Division of Upkeep 
Land Section 
Buildings Section 
Equipment Section 
Division of Operation 
Grounds Section 
Heat, Light and Power Section 
Janitorial Section 

Whenever there are both personal 
and other-than-personal services, ac- 
counts should be carried separating 
the two. 

Into the Department of Auxiliary 
Services go medical inspection and 
and any other items of like nature. 

The foregoing organization would 
be carried into evening school and 
summer school in which like activi- 
ties are maintained. 

Using the foregoing organization, 
the accounting should be by school 
plants, if there is to be proper budget 
control. Moreover, there is no limit 
to the detail that may be accounted 
for within a given account. 

Several weeks prior to compilation 
of the budget there should go out 
from the budget control office to all 
principals and department heads de- 
tailed statements of costs for at least 
two years previous and estimates of 
cost of the current year based on cost- 
to-date with another column for en- 
tering estimates for the year for 
which the budget is to be compiled. 
All changes from previous costs of 
whatever nature, either up or down, 
should be thoroughly explained. 


Confer on Budget Requests 


After all information is assembled 
in the office of the controller, it will 
be found to total an amount larger 
than is desirable. In reducing the 
total cost of requests to the amount 
thought advisable for presentation to 
the board, conferences of interested 
parties should be held with the su- 
perintendent. After these conferences 
the requests may be classified as 
urgent, desirable but not urgent and 
unnecessary. Presentation for the 
board action is now in order. 

Compilation of an income state- 
ment i: comparatively simple. In- 
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Control of Budget 


come from sources other than prop- 
erty taxes can be estimated fairly 
accurately. The greatest difficulty 
seems to be the determination of the 
amount of both current and delin- 
quent property taxes to be collected. 

To make an accurate estimate of 
property tax collections an analysis 
of the tax duplicate would most likely 
be necessary. In most cities there is 
probably considerable property upon 
which the delinquent taxes are so 
large that no current tax is being 
paid. An analysis to determine the 
amount of this property might cost 
more than it would be worth to the 
taxing unit. As property taxes consti- 
tute the largest single item of reve- 
nue, it is obvious that an accurate 
estimate is important. 

After the income statement is com- 
piled and the tax rate estimated in 
view of the budget estimates pre- 
viously determined, the budget is 
ready for presentation for action by 
the board. 


Control of Requisitions 


When the appropriations have been 
determined, there is in the office of 
the controller of the budget detailed 
information for control. This would 
not be true, of course, unless steps 
similar to those outlined above have 
been taken. As this information is 
readily accessible, the requisitions can 
be promptly certified. It is important 
that final certification of requisitions 
be lodged in one individual; this in- 
dividual must be the controller of the 
budget. I do not see how budget 
control is possible under any other 
conditions. 

The procedure as outlined will pro- 
duce budget control. Care should be 
exercised that there is enough but not 
too much control. The control must 
not be educationally restrictive or too 
costly. The degree, of course, can in 
practice be determined to suit the in- 
dividual organization. 

Of equal importance is the definite 
placing of responsibility. From the 
superintendent down each member 
of the personnel must be well in- 
formed about his own budget. 


A. H. BELL 


Auditor, Board of Education, Gary, Ind. 


SCHOOL CITY OF GARY BUDGET 
Departmental Summary of Expenditures 





Department Division Section Account 
PROPERTY UPKEEP BUILDINGS 14.52 
Exp. Exp. Estimated Requested 
Description 1938 1939 1940 194] 
Heat, Light and Power 
Boiler and Engine room $674.25 $ 910.55 $ 700.00 $20,000 00 
Flush Valves—Inst. — 389.58 —-~- ~ 
Hot Water Regulators 428.83 — oe —— 
Pipes—Insulation —- 316.42 a -—— 
Steampipes and Fittings 508.22 1,339.11 1,100.00 1,200.00 
Lighting, including Fixtures 274.57 357.97 200.00 300.00 
Other Heating and Ventilating 506.44 184.28 500.00 500.00 
Other 
Alterations—General 351.36 328.00 500.00 300.00 
Doors and Locks 665.85 244.79 400.00 500.00 
Windows and Locks 224.49 173.57 150.00 200.00 
Roofs and Gutters 293.81 204.64 100.00 200.00 
Flooring 205.34 196.25 300.00 
Glazing 396.96 395.08 500.00 400.00 
Painting 777.29 1,202.25 500.00 1,000.00 
Fixtures and Drains 600.71 742.00 700.00 700.00 
Unclassified 251.99 320.49 400.00 300.00 
$6,250.11 $7,304.98 $5,750.00 $25,900.00 
Explanatory Detail 
: 
Department Division | Section Account 
PROPERTY UPKEEP BUILDINGS 14.52 


BOILER AND ENGINE ROOM 
The estimate of $20,000 is for changing from high to low pressure. Present 
wiring is woefully insufficient to provide proper lighting. If kept at high pressure, 
these boilers will soon have to be retubed at an estimated cost of $6,000.00 
which probably will not be necessary for several years if reduced to low pressure. 


All other items are in line with expenditures of past years. 


Departmental Detail 


Division Section Account 
UPKEEP BUILDINGS 14.52 


Department 
PROPERTY 


BOILER AND ENGINE ROOM 
Building should be rewired and boilers put on low pressure. It is felt, however, 
that this cost should be spread over two or three years. 

Estimated cost for job 
Deducted 


$20,000.00 
12,000.00 


to do in 1941 $ 8,000.00 
Other items—No Change 5,900.00 


AMOUNT BUDGETED $13,900.00 


The accompanying tables depict the 1941 plant budget for Gary’s Emerson school. 
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Above: The board room is imposing with its paneled 
walls and hand carving over doors and windows. At left 
is the paneled office of the superintendent of schools. 
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Left: First floor 
plan of the four 
story administra- 
tion building of 
the Pittsburgh 
board of educa- 
tion. Right: The 
exterior is of In- 
diana limestone 
and is a fine exam- 
ple of the Italian 
Renaissance style. 















Above: Detail of main doorway. 
The main entrances are located 
diametrically opposite on the cen- 
ter of the long side facades. Lob- 
bies at these points open through 
to the enclosed court and are 
served by both elevators and stair- 
ways for vertical circulation. 


Above: This building is unique 
in that it provides for a center 
court upon which all offices face. 
The enclosed court is appropriate- 
ly planted and designed. This 
type of plan not only makes for 
quieter offices because they are 
entirely removed from the street 
fronts but also allows the greatest 
freedom in the treatment of ex- 
terior walls since the windows 
occur only in corridors afid do 
not have the regular spacing and 
amount of free glass that are re- 
quired for offices. The corridors 
are single sided in regard to room 
service and are on the outside 
walls directly abutting the sur- 
rounding streets. The building 
cost $840,000 and is located op- 
posite the famous Cathedral of 
Learning in the cultural center 
of Pittsburgh. Right: The con- 
ference room will accommodate 
large groups for public hearings. 
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N JUNE 30, 1926, the Monclair 
() public schools, Montclair, N. J., 
spent approximately $1100 for one 
item of mechanical equipment for 


That was then 
and is now a lot of money for one 


the business office. 


item. 
good investment, for we are still 
using that same machine today and 


However, it proved to be a 


it is in fairly good condition. 

The year 1926 probably marked the 
beginning of the modernization of 
our business offices, for it was about 
that time that alterations to our Ad 


ministration Building were com- 
pleted. 
{t was also about 1926 that we in- 


stalled the n 
that kad be 
board of education. 
new 


svstem of account ng 
n idopted by the state 
Nearly every 
thing brand then—new 
ofice layout, new desks with type- 


writer wells, drawers for typew riter 


Was 


and other supplies, standard type 
desks with filing space for work that 
must be kept at one’s finger tips and 
fling cabinets for material referred 
to occasionally. Most of those units 
are still in use today they don’t look 
new but have had a useful life and 
are by no means obsolete. 

Since 1926 we have made several 
purchases of additional mechanical 
office equipment to keep in step with 
modern business practice. We pur- 
chased first an electrically operated 
adding machine and a hand model 
calculating machine of the comptom 
eter type—the latter to save time in 
handling certain specific problems. 
We next purchased a 20 inch carriage 
typewriter to handle much work that 
was impossible to do on a standard 
size machine. We were then, accord- 
ing to our needs and for all practical 
purposes, fully equipped and, with 
the exception of replacement of type- 
writers four 
made few changes in our equipment. 


every three or years, 

The research department, just a 
few steps down the hall, had a hand 
calculating machine which 
was available to us when we had 
need for this type of unit. It was not 
too heavy to carry and this portable 
feature made it ever so much more 
valuable. A few years later this hand 
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Mechanical Equipment 


model was replaced by an electric 
one of improved type, one with auto- 
matic division, and we felt that for 
this particular piece of equipment 
perfection had been reached. Last 
year the demand for this machine 
from all the offices in the building 
was so great that it was necessary to 
purchase an additional unit. We 
found that manufacturers had fur- 
ther improved their product and our 
latest model has, in addition to auto- 
matic division, the feature of auto- 
matic multiplication. It is difficult to 
estimate the time this machine saves 

just press a few buttons and you 
have the correct answer. 

Our next addition to our equ p- 
ment was another adding machine. 
Many times during the day employes 
in other offices in the building would 
come to our office to use our stand 
model. To overcome the delay in our 
work, which was sometimes caused, 
we purchased a new desk or portable 
model. This is electrically operated, 
has direct subtraction which our old 
model did not have and, in addition, 
has a special feature of accumulat- 
ing totals. This is particularly adapt- 
able to much of our work and saves 
the time of recapping. The portable 





feature makes it more readily avail- 
able to other offices in the building. 

Our most recent addition in the 
finance department office is the pur- 
chase of an additional standard size 
typewriter and more filing cabinets. 
This latest addition to our typewriter 
equipment was due to the following 
reasons. First, we found by experi- 
ence that standard size work could 
best be done on a machine of stand- 
ard size. Second, there were frequent 
occasions when the long carriage 
model was used by us for standard 
size work at the same time it might 
have been used for special work by 
some stenographer from one of the 
other offices in the building. Conse- 
quently, the additional machine just 
purchased will increase the efficiency 
of certain typing and, in addition, 
overcome delay that heretofore fre- 
quently occurred. 

Just across the corridor from our 
office is our central stock and dupli- 
cating room containing a new dupli- 
cating machine. Every office in the 
building uses this equipment from 
time to time—some of our offices use 
it daily. During certain periods of 
the year it is running almost con 
stantly from 8:30 a.m. to 3 p.m. So 





This filing room has dumb-waiters for transporting records to other offices. 
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for Business Offices 


great has its use to us been found 
that when we bought our latest 
model, a few months ago, we found 
it advisable to keep our old one, 
rather than turn it in for credit, so 
that we might overcome the delays 
that occurred during the rush pe- 
riods. 

One of the pieces of mechanical 
equipment we do not have, but 
which is found in many modern of- 
fices today, is a bookkeeping ma- 
chine. The nearest thing we have to 
it is our original unit purchased in 
1926 which is used for pay roll work, 
preparing voucher lists, entering con- 
tractual orders in the general control 
section of our ledger and keeping the 
cash expenditure record. All of our 
distribution of costs by schools, ac- 
counts and activities is done by hand 
and we shall try to purchase a ma- 
chine that overcomes this process of 
posting when it becomes necessary to 
change our present equipment or we 
can find just the machine that will 
do all and more than our present 
one will do. 

We also have the smaller equip- 
ment, such as a modern ribbon type 



































When the business 
office of the Mont- 
clair public schools 
bought its latest 
model stencil du- 
plicator a few 
months ago, the 
old one was not 
turned in for 
credit but was re- 
tained to overcome 
delays that occur 
during rush pe- 
riods. At left is a 
custodian check- 
ing the perpetual 
maintenance in- 
ventory that is 
kept by means of 
an index system. 


GEORGE E. HEDDY 


Chief School Accountant, Montclair, N. J. 


check protector, automatic number- 
ing machine and desk type stapling 
machines. 

The business offices of the Mont- 
clair public schools have been well 
equipped with modern _ business 
equipment for many years and this 
equipment has had the utmost pos- 
sible use. 

We have tried our best to keep in 
step with modern business practices 
and hope we have succeeded, al- 
though we do feel there is always 
much room for improvement and are 
constantly looking for suggestions to 
help increase our efficiency. For a 
system of 13 schools and approxi- 
mately seven thousand pupils, we feel 
we are not wanting of mechanical 
business equipment. However, there 
is no telling what new inventions to- 
morrow may bring to make us obso- 
lete in the tomorrow of mechanized 
office equipment. 
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GEORGE L. YELLAND 
Secretary, Board of Education 
Alhambra, Calif. 


HY bother about inventory- 

ing furniture and equipment 
for tne various schools within a 
school district? It means considerable 
effort and the cost of establishing 
such an inventory system would not 
justify the losses that occur within the 
district. 

How often do we hear such state- 
ments made! The answer is that, if 
corporations in the business world 
think an inventory system is an in- 
tegral part of their financial setup, 
the same should hold true with school 
districts, as they are certainly the larg- 
est business in any community we 
may select. Just because we have con- 
verted actual legal tender into furni- 
ture and equipment is no reason why 
we should not keep an accurate rec- 
ord, as if it still were money. 

School districts all over the United 
States have made great strides within 
the last decade in the matter of 
proper accounting for the receipt and 
disbursement of funds and this has 
brought about a general improve- 
ment in the business administration 
of their schools. The day is not far 
distant when inventory of furniture 
and equipment will be added to the 
requirements of giving to the public 
a statement of the stewardship of the 
various school districts. 

The Alhambra city and high school 
districts, Alhambra, Calif., have a 
complete inventory system. These 
schools serve a population of 45,000 
for the elementary schools and 75,000 
for the high schools, with an average 
daily attendance of 4350 in the ele- 
mentary schools and 3425 in the high 
schools. There are 10 elementary 
school plants and two high school 
plants, with a total of 41 buildings. 
Total investment in equipment is 
$410,510. 

Establishment of an inventory 
tem had been contemplated for some 
time, but each time it was considered 
the cost prevented. Finally, a Works 
Progress Administration project was 
developed for the purpose of inven- 
torying the furniture and equipment 
of the entire school district. This 
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Inventories, of Course 





If businesses believe an 
inventory system is an in- 
tegral part of their financial 
setup, the same should 
apply to school districts 





project was in operation seventeen 
months, an average number of seven 
men being employed. In considering 
the length of time of the project, it 
might be well to remember that the 
W.P.A. does not work full time. The 
cost to the school district was $500 
and there were 9514 items identified 
and tagged. In order to keep the in- 
ventory up to date, two employes are 
detailed to the maintenance of the 
system, devoting approximately one 
tenth of their time to this work. 

Keeping proper inventory records 
of furniture and equipment not only 
is valuable as a means of determining 
a school district’s worth, eliminating 
pyramiding of the capital account 
when replacements are made, but 
is of the greatest assistance in com- 
puting cases in the event of fire and 
has a definite tendency to prevent loss 
through theft and misplacement. 
Equipment as a whole has the qual- 
ity of movability and, consequently, 
is easier to lose sight of after it is 
once bought and put to use. 

A proper system should be made 
up of individual records of each item 
of equipment and should consist 
of either loose-leaf sheets or cards. 
The sheet or card should show the 
following data: (1) name of article; 
(2) identification number; (3) manu- 
facturer; (4) manufacturer’s serial 
number, if any is used; (5) specifica- 
tions or description; (6) acquisition 
data; (7) acquisition references; (8) 
references to entry in service; (9) 
references for transfer or retirement; 
(10) location; (11) cost (appraised 
cost if actual cannot be determined), 
and (12) space for checking with 
physical inventory of the building. 





If depreciation is entered in ac- 
counting records, the following are 
needed: (1) rate of depreciation; (2) 
periodic amounts of depreciation, and 
(3) accumulated total depreciation. 

Positive identification requires 
some such method as the use of 
serial numbers. Such number may be 
printed or stenciled. Often the num- 
ber is imprinted with steel dies or is 
attached in the form of an inventory 
tag or plate. The die cut number 
cannot be removed but is often difh- 
cut to read or hard to locate. The 
inventory plate is easy to read and 
can be attached fairly securely with 
escutcheon pins or hardened drive 
screws. These plates can be pur- 
chased in quantities for 1% cents 
each. Inventory numbers should ap- 
pear on equipment in certain uni- 
form places. They should not deface 
fine equipment and should not be 
sO conspicuous as to invite tamper- 
ing but they should be simple to 
locate when taking inventory. 

After the inventory is once taken, 
the matter of assigning numbers can 
be a part of the accounting division, 
with the responsibility of attaching 
the tags to the numerous items pur- 
chased placed in the hands of the 
storekeeper. The cards or sheets 
should be filed by schools and, if a 
school plant consists of more than one 
building, it should be divided by 
buildings. The principals and teach- 
ers of the various schools are respon- 
sible for filling out the annual in- 
ventory. The perpetual book record 
should be considered a subsidiary 
ledger controlled by property ac- 
counts, either in the general ledger 
or in a subsidiary but more compact 
property ledger. 

In conclusion, it should be empha- 
sized that furniture and equipment 
have just as definite a value after 
they have been purchased as the ac- 
tual cash that was expended to make 
the purchase. If we are willing to set 
up systems for the control of the re- 
ceipts and disbursements of a school 
district, we, as business administra- 
tors, should fully realize that such a 
system should be established for our 
furniture and equipment. 
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Interpreting the Budget 


HE 1940-41 budget of the Los 

Angeles city schools will provide 
educational opportunities for almost 
a half million children and adults 
who attend classes in the public 
schools of the nation’s third largest 
school system. These classes are 
taught by some 10,000 teachers and 
range from kindergarten through 
junior college. The system comprises 
407 schools located throughout an 
area of 1098 square miles. These few 
statements should furnish evidence 
of the magnitude of the function of 
preparing a budget to guide the edu- 
cational destinies of so extensive a 
school system. 

The California school code charges 
boards of education with the respon- 
sibility for the budgets of their re- 
spective school districts. Although 
school budgets are examined by 
county superintendents of schools 
and school tax rates within the maxi- 
mum limits prescribed by state law 
are set by county boards of super- 
visors, final budget decisions rest en- 
tirely with individual city boards of 
education except where city and 
county governments are combined. 
The budgetary period is the same 
as the school year, from July 1 to 
June 30. The law requires that in 
general every school district hold a 
public hearing on its proposed 
budget before final adoption can be 
effected. 

At the head of the entire admin- 
istrative organization of the Los An- 
geles school system is the superin- 
tendent of schools. Thus he is re- 
sponsible to the board of education 
for the preparation and control of the 
budget. Its direct preparation and 
compilation have in turn been dele- 
gated to the budget division which 
is administered by an assistant super- 
intendent. 

Although budget making is fore- 
most during six months of the year, 
from March through August, it is 
not a seasonal activity, but in reality 
must be a continuous program. 
Changing conditions and require- 
ments cause constantly changing de- 
mands to be made by the various 
departments of the school system 


HARRY M. HOWELL 


Assistant Superintendent and Director of the Budget 


with regard to the appropriations set 
aside for them to fulfill their special- 
ized functions. Surveys and studies 
on such vital matters as pupil-teacher 
norms, salary schedules, trends in 
revenues, per capita costs, pupil pop- 
ulation data and maintenance and 
operating costs are in _ progress 
throughout the entire year. Informa- 
tion and ideas are exchanged with 
other school districts, particularly 
those of comparable size. So_per- 
petual research is closely allied with 
efficient budget compilation. 

It does not seem necessary to de- 
velop at length the “three R’s” of 
budgeting, that is, the work plan, the 
spending plan and the financing 
plan. They are elementary to any- 
one who is connected with budget 
work and there are available many 
splendid texts on the subject. Suffice 


City Board of Education, Los Angeles 


is to make allowances for differences 
in budget classifications, cost account- 
ing and attendance records. 

In Los Angeles a budget calendar, 
or work schedule, is made at the 
beginning of the budget season and 
it is carefully followed. A complete 
set of budget request blanks and 
other forms are also in effective use. 

School budgets in California must 
balance, they cannot incur deficits. 
If funds are exhausted, schools must 
close. Therefore, the amount of in- 
come estimated to be received from 
every source is a most important 
phase of budgeting. 

Funds to maintain the Los Angeles 
schools are principally derived from 
district taxes on real and personal 
property and apportionments from 
the state school and general funds. 
District taxes account for about 59 





Because the average citizen cannot wade through the 
mass of figures that comprises the budget for a large 
school system, Los Angeles has issued annually since 
1935-36 a simplified pictorial budget along with the 
complete and detailed budget in an effort to present 
a clear picture of local school finances to the taxpayers 





it to remark that Los Angeles follows 
the uniform plan of budgeting, ac- 
counting and reporting as prescribed 
by the U. S. Office of Education. In 
fact, for the last two years all Cali- 
fornia public schools have been fol- 
lowing this uniform classification for 
budgeting and accounting because 
it has been made mandatory by the 
state department of education. Those 
who have occasion to compare finan- 
cial data of various school systems 
can well appreciate this trend toward 
uniformity so that there will be a 
greater tendency toward like com- 
parisons. Often one of the greatest 
difficulties encountered in comparing 
budgets, per capita costs and similar 
material for several schools systems 


per cent of the revenues, state appor- 
tionments, approximately 40 per cent 
and other sources, 1 per cent. 

Los Angeles was faced with a cru- 
cial situation in the preparation of 
the 1940-41 school budget in that the 
school district’s assessed valuation for 
realty roll purposes was decreased by 
about $73,000,000. In order not to 
raise the local school tax rate, it was 
necessary to make close estimates of 
all other revenues to bring them up 
to the highest figure possible condu- 
cive to safety, as well as to reduce 
expenditures. 

It is not possible to discuss this 
budget at length but some of the 
items of interest might be pointed 
out. The instruction classification is 
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naturally the major item, totaling 
$29,157,015. Basic salary schedules 
have been completely restored, the 
final portion of the depression reduc- 
tion having been returned last year. 
The district retirement fund is re- 
cent, a local school retirement sys- 
tem having been established in 
1937-38 by vote of the electorate 
under a permissive state law. It cov- 
ers both certificated and noncertif- 
cated employes. The school district’s 
contribution to this fund is derived 
from a special retirement tax pro- 
vided by law in addition to the gen- 
eral school maintenance tax. There 
have been no school bond issues 
since 1935 and for the fourth year 
the capital outlay program is operat- 
ing on the basis of current funds 
or, as it is sometimes expressed, the 
“pay-as-you-go” plan. 


Los Angeles Current Budget 


Following is a brief summary of 
the Los Angeles school budget for 
the current year: 


Total salaries (excluding 
maintenance job wages) $32,706,166 
Total expenses other than 
salaries (including main 


tenance job wages ) 4,813,801 


Capital outlays 2,236,472 
District retirement fund 2,124,493 
Reserve funds 1.603.743 

Total $43.484.675 
Bond interest and sinking 


5,114,119 
$48,598,794 


fund 





Total budget 


The 194041 Los Angeles school 
budget is quoted as amounting to 
$48,598,794. Justification to the pub- 
lic of this tremendous expenditure is 
most essential to the issue. “Public” 
is used advisedly in this connection 
rather than the more common term 
of “taxpayers” because the latter is 
usually applied to real estate owners. 
However, because California has a 
state sales tax which flows into the 
state general fund and then reverts 
to the schools in a large measure, the 
general public, as well as the tax- 
payers on real estate, has a share in 
the support of the schools. 

A budget may be prepared with 
every care and precaution, be scien- 
tific and letter perfect, be built upon 
the solid foundation of the best 
budgetary procedure and_ practice. 
and yet Mr. and Mrs. John Public 








may say, “I don’t like it.” There was 
a time not so long ago when those 
responsible for the operation of the 
schools did not take the public into 
their confidence. As a whole, citi- 
zens are becoming more and more 
tax conscious and in most cases they 
receive the news of mounting school 
budgets, as well as other public budg- 
ets, with considerable doubt. They 
want to know the reason, and rightly 
so, because it is the public’s money 
which the schools are expending. 

Beside individuals interested in 
school costs, there are today numer- 
ous tax and research bodies, par- 
ticularly in the larger cities, which 
make careful and critical analyses of 
public budgets, including those of 
the schools. It is our belief that these 
associations are performing a worth- 
while and commendable service. But 
the great majority of individual tax- 
payers are not able to make exhaus- 
tive studies of technical budget data 
and, therefore, obtain most of their 
general information about the schools 
from radio broadcasts, newspaper 
stories and literature sponsored or 
furnished by these tax study groups. 
The type of information thus dis- 
seminated is not always for the best 
interests of the children. Therefore, 
it is up to the schools to inform the 
general public regarding the educa- 
tional and financial program in a 
brief, understandable manner. 


Published for Six Years 


A budget, to the average person, 
especially when it runs into millions 
of dollars, means a mass of figures 
which only an accountant can inter- 
pret. In attempting to break down 
this resistance and to present a clear 
and true picture of local school 
finances, Los Angeles has issued an- 
nually since 1935-36 a simplified pic- 
torial budget as well as the complete 
and detailed budget. It has been the 
feeling that its value has merited 
continuance of its publication for 
six successive years, including the 
1940-41 issue. 

This twenty page brochure, size 
8% by 11 inches, is published under 
the title of “The Tentative Budget” 
prior to the public hearing and the 
foreword clearly emphasizes that a 
final budget will not be adopted 
until the public has had an oppor- 
tunity to be heard. It is divided 








into two sections. The first is de- 
voted to some outstanding phase of 
the school program and contains 
actual photographs of activities and 
experiences of the children in the 
schools. The theme of the 194041 
publication was along occupational 
lines because of the great demand at 
this time to train youth for jobs. 
The attempt was made to portray 
what the schools are doing to meet 
this demand. Contained in the sec- 
ond section of this budget pamphlet 
is a thorough analysis illustrated by 
charts and graphs of the schools’ 
financial affairs over a four year pe- 
riod in comparison to the current 
budget. Both revenues and expendi- 
tures are completely discussed in non- 
technical language. 


Distribution of Brochure 


The Los Angeles school budget 
brochure is distributed to newspa- 
pers, magazines, chambers of com- 
merce, service and study clubs, busi- 
ness and industrial firms, libraries, 
tax research labor 
unions, American Legion posts, fra- 
ternal organizations, parent-teacher 
associations, civic bodies, prominent 
citizens and other groups and indi- 
viduals. A standing list of more than 
2200 names, representing more than 
750,000 persons, is maintained. 
Copies of the brochure, accompanied 
by a letter from the superintendent 
of schools, are sent to this mailing 
list. Additional copies are supplied 
to meet every request. This dis- 
semination of factually correct data 
regarding the school program and 
the budget for public education has 
had the effect of building a closer 
relationship between the citizens and 
their schools at a very nominal cost. 
It also serves to make a personnel 
of 15,000 better acquainted with the 
financial affairs of their organization 
so that they can interpret them intel- 
ligently to those outside. 

A budget interpretation program 
should not merely be carried on dur- 
ing the budget preparatory period. 
It should cover the entire school year, 
bearing in mind that objectors to 
educational activities will generally 
seek information but that it must be 
presented to the supporters. The ef- 
fectiveness of good school adminis- 
tration is directly related to the qual- 
ity of budgetary administration. 


associations, 
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How Omaha Eftected 


Nontnstructional Economies 


IKE many other school districts 
throughout the United States 
during the past few years, Omaha, 
Neb., has been forced to economize 
to the utmost in every possible way 
to maintain and operate its schools 
on an educational level befitting a 
metropolitan center of its size and 
resources. It is most difficult to main- 
tain morale and esprit de corps 
among professional and_ operating 
employes with a continued low salary 
schedule and heavy work assign- 
ments but Omaha employes have 
given most unselfishly of their en- 
ergy, talents and resources to main- 
tain a high standard of education 
during these lean years with the 
expectation that they will not be 
forgotten and their personal sacrifices 
not overlooked when better times 
arrive. 

At the present time we have an 
income of approximately $3,500,000, 
while ten years ago our income was 
a million dollars more. With a 25 
per cent reduction in income Omaha 
now has some 4000 more high school 
pupils to educate, its debt service is 
continually going up and its build- 
ings and equipment are getting older 
and more costly to maintain. 

From the foregoing facts it can be 
seen that it is necessary to operate 
under a well-planned and _ limited 
budget. We have endeavored to econ- 
omize at points at which education 
will be hurt the least and_ believe 
we have been successful in doing this. 

Something to which we all are 
coming eventually is property ac- 
counting. In public school systems in 
the United States that is one of the 
outstanding deficiencies. Upon tak- 
ing charge of the business depart- 
ment one of the first things I did 
was to take an inventory of all school 
equipment. At a later date an inven- 
tory was taken of all textbooks and 
library books. We have been able to 
save a considerable amount of money 
by maintaining perpetual inventories 
of books and school equipment. This 
previously had not been done. 

We now have one simple requisi- 
tion form that takes the place more 


J. WILBUR WOLF 


Business Manager, Board of Education 
Omaha, Neb. 





Something to which all school systems are coming eventually is property 
accounting. This remains one of the outstanding deficiencies of schools 
today. Omaha has made considerable savings by perpetual inventories. 


efhciently and effectively than seven 
or eight different forms previously 
used. Much of the confusion as to 
where requests of all kinds are to 
go, what happens to them and who 
is responsible for their execution has 
been eliminated. All requisitions 
come directly to the business mana- 
ger who, in turn, checks with the 
budget, evaluates the need in consul- 
tation with the superintendent of 
schools on large requested expendi- 
tures and makes disposition of the 
request pro or con at once. 

By putting a larger school and a 
smaller school under one principal, 
we were able to save the salaries of 
eight grade school principals. The 
kindergartens were running full day 
sessions. By running half day ses- 
sions, we were able to save on the 
salaries of 35 teachers. 

Another item considered was the 
fact that every time a pupil failed 
there was an extra cost to the district. 


Most educators have come to the con- 
clusion that a pupil’s failure is often 
and usually the fault of the teacher 
or system and not of the pupil. By 
taking into consideration the pupils’ 
welfare we have decreased failures 
and, incidentally, have reduced costs. 

The six high school cafeteries are 
supervised and managed by one di- 
rector under the business manager, 
instead of by a distinct autonomous 
director for each cafeteria as had been 
the previous arrangement. This 
change has resulted in an annual 
salary saving of several thousand dol- 
lars. 

In addition, by combined and 
competitive bidding for supplies for 
the six cafeterias, better prices have 
been obtainable. We now have one 
bank account instead of six; one uni- 
fied bookkeeping system instead of 
six units, a system of comparative 
financial statements sent to the busi- 
ness manager each month showing 
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Omaha’s attendance department is equipped with a new filing cabinet and 
indexing system that more than paid for itself in a year through in- 
creased efficiency and saving of time of the clerks in the department. 


the financial status and costs of each 
cafeteria instead of 
poorly analyzed and abbreviated re- 


a disconnected, 


port made by a commercial auditor at 
the end of the school year. In the 
past each individual cafeteria man- 
ager purchased the supplies, hired the 
help, checked and paid the bills, had 
his own bank account and signed the 
checks. This unbusinesslike method 
for the handling of some $100,000 of 
cafeteria funds each year has been 
superseded by an efficient, up-to- 
date and sound financial and mana- 
gerial policy. 

In the past there was no standardi- 
zation in the size and coverage of 
surety bonds and burglary and hold- 
up insurance for the various indi- 
viduals and schools. Eliminating ex- 
cess surety bond coverage and excess 
burglary and holdup insurance by 
asking for competitive bids on all 
insurance has resulted in a substan- 
tial saving to the school district. 

The supply department was 
equipped with an up-to-date labor- 
saving and time-saving visible card 
index file system. This simply and 
adequately maintains a perpetual in- 
ventory of all supply items. The 
supply department was reorganized 
and augmented so that supplies of all 
kinds in the system are housed and 
accounted for by the one department. 


The attendance department is 
equipped with a new filing cabinet 
and indexing system that more than 
paid for itself in a year through in- 
creased efficiency and saving of time 
of the clerks in the department. The 
equipment replaced was obsolete, in- 
efficient and should have been re- 
placed years ago. 

Studies made of glass, paint and 
plumbing supply purchases and ob- 
servations made in other progressive 
school systems indicated that savings 
could be made and efficiency ob- 
tained by purchasing in quantities 
and stocking; this policy was subse- 
quently carried out. 

In purchasing, it pays to buy de- 
liberately and slowly whenever pos- 
sible. That was one of the confusing 
problems that confronted us. Every- 
thing seemed to be in a rush. That 
appeared to us to be an excuse to buy 
without competition or without sufh- 
cient competition to get good prices. 
We countered with the suggestion 
that it was poor management and 
poor planning to have everything 
always done in a rush. We have 
endeavored to educate the operating 
people to give us time so that we can 
buy to advantage in the markets. 

For several years the baking com- 
panies, the ice cream companies and 
the coal companies and mine opera- 





tors more or less fixed the price by 
agreement before submitting their 
bids to us. Now, whenever there is 
an appearance of such an arrange- 
ment, we reject the bids and call for 
new ones. In most cases when bids 
are rejected we receive lower prices. 

We made a study of electricity 
costs of towns comparable in size to 
Omaha and by fair and logical con- 
clusions reached through persistent 
negotiations we were able to get the 
local power company to set up a new 
rate schedule for schools to take the 
place of the regular commercial rate 
under which we were operating; this 
saves approximately $6000 a year. 

During the past year we have had 
installed a new system of punch cards 
and mechanical accounting equip- 
ment and methods that has revolu- 
tionized managerial and budgetary 
control procedures which for so long 
had been a serious problem when 
operating on the obsolete, hand-post- 
ing, cash balance, old Boston ledger 
type of bookkeeping. The installation 
of these modern accounting methods 
has resulted in centralization of the 
accounting functions and is produc- 
ing valuable results in efficiency, 
economy and accuracy. The punch 
card method of accounting is simple, 
flexible and economical to operate. 
The installation of budgetary and 
mechanical accounting now makes it 
possible for us to know, with ease 
and accuracy, the free expendable 
balances of the individual budget 
classifications at any time. In addi- 
tion to the complete accounting setup, 
the machines are used for pupil ac- 
counting, personnel records and other 
statistical studies of value to the in- 
structional department. Probably the 
most impressive feature of the punch 
card electric machine equipment is 
the rapidity with which reports are 
made. 

Financial economies can be 
tained: through improved business 
administration without affecting the 
educational return to the pupils. Of 
course, there is a point of diminishing 
returns to all economies but there is 
still a great field unexplored and 
unstudied where inefficiency and 
waste can be eliminated and where 
good sound business practices and 
methods can be substituted that will 
bring results of surprising propor- 
tions to the system. 


ob- 
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Cooperative Salary Scheduling 


HE board of education of Ruth- 

erford, N. J., a metropolitan 
suburban community of 16,000 popu- 
lation, recently adopted a single salary 
schedule for all teachers. The final 
salary schedule adopted represented 
the cooperative efforts of teachers, 
principals, board of education mem- 
bers and taxpayers. 

In 1936 a committee of the teachers’ 
association studied the problem of 
restoring teachers’ salaries on the 1927 
salary schedule. It produced facts 
and figures to show that tax collec- 
tions had increased, local relief had 
decreased, local credit was good and 
the net school indebtedness per pupil 
was lower than in other comparable 
residential towns. It also showed 
by statistics that the trend in other 
schools was toward restoration, that 
business and industry were restoring 
salaries, that the general index of cost 
of living had increased more than 10 
per cent and that the cost of educa- 
tion per pupil was low in comparison 
to other communities, having dropped 
from $139 in 1929 to $108 in 1936. 


Experts Work With Teachers 


At this same time a committee of 
experts from a near-by university 
worked with a committee of the 
teachers’ association to set up prin- 
ciples under which a permanent sal- 
ary schedule could be adopted. This 
committee of the teachers’ association 
was composed of representatives from 
each school and each unit of organi. 
zation in the system. 

This committee recommended to 
the board of education in 1937 guid- 
ing principles to be formulated in set- 
ting up the schedule which included: 
(1) preparation rather than position 
in the school system; (2) a minimum 
and maximum salary necessary to 
attract better teachers and to permit 
a fair standard of living, based on 
salaries in comparable communities; 
(3) increments given annually to the 
efficient majority on each preparation 
level; (4) classification of the person- 
nel to include all teachers in the sal- 
ary schedule except supervisory of- 
ficers; (5) transfer from the old 





A salary schedule for the 
instructional staff is good 
business because it pays 
dividends in increased 
efficiency in teaching serv- 
ice and attracts competent 
teachers to the system and 
retains them indefinitely 





schedule to the new without lowering 
the present salaries or proposed sal- 
aries, ranging from a minimum of 
$1200 for two years of training be- 
yond high school and no experience 
to a maximum of $3252 for five years 
of training beyond high school, after 
fourteen years of experience. It 
further recommended provisions for 
family allowance for dependents, for 
travel of professional value and for 
sabbatical leave. 

The board of education tabled this 
proposal. In 1938 it was referred to 
the supervising principal for further 
study. The point of view taken by the 
board of education was that the pri- 
mary function of the teachers was to 
determine conditions under which 
they could work for the best interests 
of the children and that the problem 
of amounts of money to be granted in 
salaries was primarily a function of 
the board of education after consider- 
ing the ability of the community to 
pay and the type of education desired 
by parents. 

A committee from the teachers’ as- 
sociation and a committee from the 
board met a number of times to dis- 
cuss principles which might reason- 
ably be adopted as underlying a sal- 
ary schedule. It was mutually agreed 
that: 

1. The primary reasons for the 
adoption of a salary schedule are 
increased efficiency in teaching serv- 
ice and increased results in better 
educated pupils. If, through a salary 
schedule mutually acceptable to 
teachers, the board of education and 


GUY L. HILLEBOE 


Supervising Principal, Rutherford, N. J. 


the taxpayers, new teachers can be 
obtained who are more competent 
and better prepared professionally 
than the average; if teachers in serv- 
ice are encouraged to continue their 
professional growth beyond the min- 
imum requirements for average suc- 
cess, and if the more competent teach- 
ers in the school system can be re- 
tained indefinitely against the com- 
petition of other school systems, a 
salary schedule which meets these 
objectives will then more than jus- 
tify itself. 

2. Teachers as public employes 
have the right to expect assurances of 
continued service. Any salary sched- 
ule adopted must consider the ability 
of the community to pay, the educa- 
tional product desired and the con- 
tinued morale of the teaching body. 
Only insofar as a schedule directly 
benefits the children of the schools is 
it justifiable. 


Basic Principles of Schedule 


The following principles were also 
agreed upon as basic in the formula- 
tion of a salary schedule: 

1. The principle of a single salary 
schedule will bring about best results 
in modern education. 

2. A teacher’s position on the sal- 
ary schedule should be determined by 
the amount of preparation or train- 
ing, number of years of experience 
and teaching success. 

3. The minimum salary should be 
comparable to similar communities, 
should be adequate for an acceptable 
standard of living and should give 
opportunity for the teacher to con- 
tinue both educational and cultural 
interests. 

4. The maximum salary for each 
level should be high enough to at- 
tract competent people with a prom- 
ise of future rewards, to encourage 
teachers to broaden their educational 
cultural activities, to provide all teach- 
ers with a standard comparable to or 
better than the average of the com- 
munity and to encourage teachers to 
get better training and proficiency. 
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Salary Schedule Adopted by the Board of Education, Rutherford, N. J. 


Years of 
Approved 
Training Years of Experience 
Above 
H.S. g 3 6 i & 9 10 11 12 15 14 15 16 17 18 
(rradua- 
tion 
2 $1200 1250 1300 1400 1525 1650 1775 1900 2025 
3 1250 1300 1350 1450 1575 1700 1825 1950 2075 2200 2300 2400 
t 1300 1350 1400 1500 1625 1750 1875 : 2000 2125 2950 2 375 2475 2575 2675 2800 
5 1350 1400 1450 1550 1675 1800 1925 2050 2175 2300. 2425 2525 2625 2725 2825 2925 3050 3200 
6 1400 1450 1500 1600 17 1850 1975 2100 2225 2350 2475 2575 2675 2775 2875 2975 5) 3175 » 3275 
1. To put this schedule into effect, no experience beyond 10 years will be recognized. 
2. To put this schedule into effect, no increment exceeding $150 will be given. 
3. In special cases the board may designate salaries in excess of the maximum indicated. 
leachers in the second and third year level who have less than 10 years to retirements may be granted additional salary beyond the maxi- 


mum evaluated 
5. In promoting teachers from one level to 
taken 


add itional 


the work 
No 


This does not obligate the 


nents indicated above are not automatic, 


wrincipal to the board of education 
N's) This salary schedule presupposes two 
Experience in systems outside of Rutherford is to b 


chedule 


5. Increments should be given 
that a might 
the minimum to the maximum 
These in- 
after 
Large 
enough increments should be given 
annually to bring the teacher rapidly 
to the level of a minimum family 
standard income. This was estimated 
at about $2500. 

6. Increments should be 
only on “merit,” to be determined on 
the mutual 
tween the teacher and principal on 
S itisfacte ry 


yearly so teacher go 
from 
in twelve to sixteen years. 
crements should be given two 


years of successful experience. 


granted 


basis of agreement be- 


standards essential to 
service. Teachers would need to con- 
tribute more than the minimum re- 
quirements to receive salary incre- 
ments. 

7. The training level 
would be determined by (a) degrees 
earned and work approved by the 
supervising principal and (b) credit 
for in-service work in the 
as curricu- 
Credit for 
given for 
directly 


a teacher 


received 
local school system, such 
lum committee work. 
training might be 
travel summer work 
contributing to teaching. 
The board did not approve the rec- 
ommendation of the teachers to rec- 
ognize additional compensation for 


also 
and 


in terms of credits earned less than one 
another, 


year. 


the increment indicated is the maximum 


compensation 1s to be granted for extracurricular activities. 
board of education or 
but increases will only be 


board ot educz ition to continue 
give 


any tuture 


n on the basis of 


years of successful teaching experience. 


evaluated by the supervising principal 


family allowance. The board denied 
this request on the basis of wishing 
to avoid discrimination and the de- 
sire to adhere rigidly to the principle 
of equal pay for equal work in terms 
of equal training and experience. 
These principles were adopted by 
the board of education in June 1939. 
The supervising principal was in- 
structed to prepare a salary schedule 
under the direction of a special teach- 
ers’ committee of the board of edu- 
cation using these principles as a 
Statistical data were obtained 
cities in northern New 


basis. 
from (a) 12 
Jersey, (b) 9 metropolitan communi- 
ties in the United States of similar 
size with a high per capita wealth, 
(c) 9 communities in the New Jersey 
metropolitan area of similar type, (d) 
39 communities of the metropolitan 
area of all types, (e) 27 communities 
in the state of New Jersey of equal 
size and (f) 21 communities of all 
sizes in the same county. 

These figures, together 
tional and state averages, 
cussed at length by the committee 
and a basis for recommendation of a 
salary schedule was established. In 
the meanwhile recommendations 
were made for adjustment in salaries 
to equalize the salaries of all teach- 


with na- 
were dis- 


and 


this salary schedule or 
merit, 


may be lessened in terms of evaluation of 


The incre- 
supervising 


any part of tt. 


recommended individually by the 


for placement of the teachers on the salary 


ers on the basis of principles adopted. 
A sum of $5000 was appropriated for 
this purpose. 

In studying what effect this recom- 
mended salary schedule would have 
on the cost of education it was found 
that by putting this schedule into 
operation it would take an amount of 
money far in excess of that available. 
It was decided, therefore, that to put 
the salary schedule into effect, no 
teacher would be given credit for 
more than ten years of experience for 
placement and position on the salary 
schedule. 

This action meant that all teach- 
ers receiving salaries under $2300 
would receive an increment if one 
was indicated on the salary schedule. 
All teachers receiving more than this 
amount would not receive an incre- 
ment until they reached the experi- 
ence level each year following. This 
meant that 75 per cent of the teachers 
would go on the salary schedule im- 
mediately and 25 per cent of the 
teachers would have to wait one to 
five years to reach their level on the 
schedule. The proposed salary sched- 
ule was presented to the teachers and 
accepted by them and then it was 
unanimously adopted by the board of 
education. 
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Sickness Insurance 


ARTHUR G. HOFF 


Supervisor of Student Teaching 
State Teachers College, La Crosse, Wis. 


F ere sat to the present 
philosophy and practices re- 
garding social security, an adequate 
plan for the proper security of teach- 
ers should provide insurance against 
four hazards: (1) old age, (2) per- 
manent disability, (3) temporary dis- 
ability and (4) unemployment. 

Since 1896 the National Education 
Association and its affiliated depart- 
ments have been active in the promo- 
tion and support of adequate teacher 
security in the areas of insurance 
against old age and permanent dis- 
ability. By 1937 there were 27 state- 
wide teacher retirement systems in 
the United States, including Hawaii. 
Ten of these are actuarily sound; an 
equal number practically on such a 
basis, and seven definitely on an 
inadequate basis, as indicated by the 
provisions of the laws. In addition, 
there are 46 local teacher retirement 
systems of which approximately one 
half are wholly or in part operating 
on actuarial principles. The research 
department of the National Educa- 
tion Association estimates that ap- 
proximately two thirds of the teachers 
in the United States are at the present 
time protected by some form of old 
age insurance. 


Commercial Plans Are Costly 


Although the task of providing se- 
curity in the areas of old age and per- 
manent disability is only half com- 
pleted, it would be wise to begin an 
attack on the third hazard, temporary 
disability. Present available means of 
insurance against this hazard, which 
in the main are provided by private 
health and accident insurance com- 
panies and mutual associations, are 
too costly to be within the reach of a 
large majority of persons in the teach- 
ing profession. 

A study of 2800 teachers who were 
50 or more years of age and in active 
service in the states of Minnesota and 
Wisconsin revealed that only 35 per 
cent were protected by health or acci- 
dent insurance. A larger proportion 
of the women than of the men 
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availed themselves of this security; 
the percentage for the women was 38 
and for the men, 29. 

These figures indicate that the cost 
of temporary disability security is too 
high. When the average salary for 
all teachers in the United States is 
only approximately $1400 and _ for 
teachers in cities of 100,000 or more 
population, $2200, it is evident that 
the income is insufficient for provid- 
ing insurance against temporary dis- 
ability at the current premiums asked 
by commercial companies for indi- 
vidual or group policies. 


Loss of Income Chief Hazard 


It is generally accepted that the 
greatest hazard in temporary disabil- 
ity is the loss of income. If this can 
be protected the most significant part 
of the hazard can be achieved. 
According to present opinion and 
knowledge on the subject, a plan 
providing for adequate insurance 
against temporary disability should 
make available a benefit related to 
the salary and socio-economic needs 
of the participant, possibly from two 
thirds to three fourths of the active 
salary. 

According to the present status of 
the knowledge of temporary disabil- 
ity, the following provisions seem 
essential to the fulfillment of this 
objective: 

1. The plaa should be compulsory 
for all teachers who are members of 
the old age annuity plan. 

2. The plan should be financed by 
equal joint contributions of the 
teacher and public amounting to a 
fixed per cent (possibly 0.5 per cent) 
of the teacher’s salary. At this low 
cost the teacher could easily make the 
full contribution without an undue 
financial burden. 

In a study of 5260 teachers in se- 
lected Eastern cities, it was found 
that the annual average number of 
days absent because of illness, beyond 
10 and fewer than 60 days, was ap- 
proximately 1.23 days. If these fig- 
ures can be generaily applied, an 


A Proposed Plan 


for Teachers 


illustration may be presented. An 
annual salary of $1620 for 180 days 
would equal $9 per day. Three 
fourths of $9 equals $6.75, or the daily 
benefit. A daily benefit of this 
amount for 1.23 days would be $7.70, 
which is the annual cost per indi- 
vidual; this is less than 0.5 per cent 
of the salary. More extensive studies 
in this area are needed within com- 
monwealths and cities in order to de- 
termine the cost more accurately be- 
fore final plans are constructed. 

3. Benefits should begin at the end 
of the sick leave period permitted by 
the employer; the median length of 
time permitted for sick leave in the 
United States is ten days. Although 
there is a great amount of variance 
between school systems in provisions 
for sick leave, it seems possible that a 
reasonably uniform practice in this 
matter could be agreed upon within 
a commonwealth. 

4. The temporary disability insur- 
ance plan should operate on a non- 
reserve basis as are the permanent 
disability plans operating in the vari- 
ous jurisdictions. 

5. Provisions for sex differences 
should be in effect. 

6. The benefit for temporary dis- 
ability should cease when the partici- 
pant has recovered or is eligible for 
permanent disability benefits, which 
are usually available after from three 
to six months. 


No New Machinery Needed 


The administration of such a plan 
could be readily and effectively done 
by the existing offices of the respective 
retirement plans in the city, county or 
state jurisdictions. It is evident that 
by this means security can be 
achieved at less cost than the cost of 
the insurance at the present time 
available to the members of the teach- 
ing profession. 

The feasibility of unemployment 
insurance for teachers is questionable 
because this group of employes is not 
to a large extent exposed to the mul- 
tiplicity of factors that affect the sta- 
bility of employment among indus- 
trial workers in general. 
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Art in Hallways 


G. W. KIRN 
Principal, Abraham Lincoln High School 
Council Bluffs, Iowa 


N OUR high schools an apprecia- 

tion for the fine arts is too often 
limited to those pupils registered for 
the regular fine arts courses. The 
large group of pupils not taking 
these courses must depend for their 
accidental factors in the 
environment. 

The Abraham Lincoln High 
School of Council Bluffs, Iowa, has 
attempted to overcome this problem. 
In an effort to bring an esthetic ap- 
preciation to every member of the 
school and to raise the cultural level, 
it has created an atmosphere of 
beauty in its halls. 


tastes on 


The local situation was ideal for 
the project. The school building was 
old. The corridors were dingy and 
unattractive. They needed light and 
brightness. The suggestion came 
that these corridors could be made 
into beautiful galleries if they could 
be filled with reproductions of great 
masterpieces of art, illuminated by 
special lights. 

A committee of the faculty, headed 
by the art instructor, set as an objec- 
tive the placing on the walls repre- 
sentative pictures from every great 
school of art. Thereby pupils would 
become familiar with the greatest 
paintings of the masters and, by liv- 
ing in an atmosphere of beauty, 
would unconsciously raise their 
standards of esthetics. 

It was obvious that the reproduc- 
tions selected must be large and also 
strong in color and in fidelity to the 
originals. Frames were selected to 
harmonize with the pictures and sur- 
roundings. Lists were made of desir- 


able additions to the collection. 
Artists were consulted. Standing 


orders were placed with dealers, 
since many of the prints had to be 
imported. 

Over a 
reproductions of the paintings of 
Rembrandt, Van Dyke, Raphael, 
Titian, da Vinci, Corot, Gainsbor- 
ough, Velasquez, Sargent, Reynolds, 
Hoffman, Stuart and many other 
artists have been selected. One entire 


period of twenty years, 
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hall is devoted to a gallery of early 
American art. Another hall contains 
a collection of modern prints, such 
as the works of Cezanne, Monet, 
Manet, Renoir, Van Gogh and Rock- 
well Kent. The pictures in these 
halls were the gift of the Carnegie 
Corporation. 

Another group of pictures was se- 
lected for its historical significance, 
including “The Signing of the Decla- 
ration of Independence,” “The Land- 
ing of the Mayflower” and “The 
Pilgrims Going to Church.” Early 
American life is represented by “The 
Santa Fe Trail” and numerous In- 
dian studies. 

For the stair landings large pic- 
tures have been purchased, such as 
Herder’s “The Signing of the Magna 
Charta” and “The Appeal to Cae- 
sar,” to simulate murals. These are 
illuminated by light from outdoors, 
reflected by a piece of tin, to elimi- 
nate cross-lights. One of the gradu- 
ates of the school painted a large 
mural in the front hall to represent 
an historical event of local interest, 
“The Lewis and Clark Expedition.” 

In order that the ccllection might 
be representative of all forms of art, 





The art collection at Abraham Lincoln High School originally was intend- 


steel engravings, etchings, lithographs 
and photographs of unusual size and 
beauty have been added. Recently 
a project was consummated for 
friezes and many classic and modern 
statues, medallions and plaques also 
have been purchased. 

Similarly, each classroom has been 
decorated to create an atmosphere 
appropriate to the subject taught. 
For these rooms panels have been 
decorated creatively by pupils in the 
art classes. Pictures of great scien- 
tists were placed in science rooms, 
musicians in music rooms, cathedrals 
in mathematics rooms, landscapes in 
language rooms, actors in dramatic 
rooms and writers in journalism 
rooms. 

There is always a tendency on the 
part of pupils to take an environ- 
ment for granted. The locations of 
pictures are, therefore, frequently 
changed by members of art classes to 
attract special attention. Incoming 
pupils are conducted through the 
halls by older pupils. Feature articles 
appear regularly in the school paper 
describing pictures and artists. Every 
department of the school makes use 
of art material that correlates with its 
work. Frames have been installed in 
which pictures from portfolios may 
be interchanged each week to add 
interest and stimulation. Pupils fre- 
quently congregate around a pic- 
ture to study its detail. Every effort 
is made to make the art vital and an 
integral part of the school life. 





ed for the corridors; now it is extended to the library and classrooms. 
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The school owns some original oils, which are in the front halls. 


“The Scout” by Dallin is placed in the upper front hall. 


For stair landings the pictures have been chosen to simulate murals. Gainsborough’s famous “Blue Boy” occupies a prominent 
These are illuminated by light from outdoors, reflected by tin. position between two statues in a recess in the hall. 
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Chilh Dust 


The Perfect Budget 
He planned the Perfect Budget 
Giving heed to every rule, 
Could anyone begrudge it 
If it made a better school? 


He upped the teacher's payment 
With the hopeful sort of yen, 
It would make for better raiment 
And less patches for the men. 


He allowed a bit for testing 
Just to see what it would do, 
A trifle more investing 

In art and music, too. 


He gave it to the voters 

That they might be the judge 

Yea, he planned the Perfect Budget 

But the voters wouldn't budge. 
ee 


CTOBER: The long lethargy of sum- 
() mer has passed. The pedagogical 
pocketbook has received its first autumnal 
transfusion and the threatened anemia has 
been stalled off until the Christmas holidays. 
A year of jitter and jump lies ahead. Politicos 
shout from the stumps and kiss the babies, 
thus, presumably, improving their public rela- 
tions and their lungs. 

The school might well examine the technics 
of their interpretative procedures. Now is the 
time for all good schoolmen to adopt a plat- 
form and rewrite their public school relations: 

1. Firmly ignore all agencies that are eager 
to offer assistance in public relations. 

2. Use mouthfuls of big words in address- 

ing your public. Impress them with your abil- 
ity to use the right word at the right time even 
if its the wrong one. In case your utters are 
misinterpreted, retire to the professorial study, 
kick the sewing machine and the baby carriage 
out of the way and announce to the admiring 
wife that you must not be disturbed. 
3. When the program goes completely hay- 
wire, refer bitingly to the low level of public 
intelligence. In case this does not allay attacks, 
get dignified, get pompous, get mad. 

4. Keep the public guessing. Keep the fac- 
ulty guessing. Keep everybody guessing. In 
fact, guess yourself as to what is coming next. 

5. Let someone else handle the public rela- 
tions program. That is probably the easiest. 





UST a few blocks from the International 
J Bridge in the sprawling industrial section 
that helps make the city of Buffalo one of the 
most conglomerate provinces of the East lies 
School 51; Paul Wamsley, principal. It wel- 
comes the children and grandchildren of 26 
nationalities. 

You enter the school building with the jab- 
ber and confusion of the caravan ringing in 
your ears and, mirabile dictu, you have reached 
the heart of America. On either side of the 
foyer is hung a beautiful oil painting. Here is 
George Washington, there, Abraham Lincoln; 
no pint size pictures or Sol Bloom replicas, 
either. The table at the end of the long hall 
displays a copy of the Constitution on either 
side of which stands a flag. 

Down the ccol corridors are many more 
inspirational evidences of the land in which we 
live. There are literally scores of inspirational 
paintings, each one depicting a high moment 
of American history. The Spirit of °76 marches 
again, the immortal Declaration is signed, the 
pioneer herds his cattle, the covered wagon 
rolls westward, Lindbergh flies the Atlantic. 

I don’t rightly know the meaning of that 


‘ 


confusing word “indoctrination” and am not 
prepared to say what effect this display of 
artistry has on the souls of little Guisseppi, 
Ikey and John Jacob III. But I do know that 
an adult, nationality American, who visited 
School 51 one morning got a lump in the 
throat and in the heart a keener realization of 
the part that the public school plays in this 
business of making Americans. 

Thousands of schools in America have al- 
ways taught a bright faith in liberty and 
democracy. Thousands of schools have pa- 
triotic pictures, well considered and well hung. 
Thousands of principals are just as patriotic 
as Paul Wamsley, although I doubt their abil- 
ity to do as masterly a job with patriotic 
pageants, news magazines, assembly cere- 
monies and constant plugging to put over the 
main point. 

What I am trying to say is this: It is pos- 
sible that some few school executives forget 
that “indoctrination” per se is not necessarily 
a naughty word and that “propaganda” does 
not always refer to something that must be 
critically analyzed each morning early. 


a a 
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The Visiting Pupil Plan 


C. C. HANSON 


District School Principal, Clyde, N. C. 


HE place that the visiting 

teacher has filled in many of our 
best schools is familiar to school peo- 
ple. The visiting pupil and his func- 
tion are not as well known. Yet, 
when the educative possibilities of 
this idea are better understood, ag- 
gressive teachers will recognize the 
visiting pupil as a potent, convenient 
and adaptable means for the promo- 
tion of certain phases of progressive 
democratic education. 

This approach to the training of 
high school pupils in the processes of 
civic life has been vastly overlooked, 
yet the application of this approach 
has been conducive to such civic and 
social values as to justify expectation 
of results far beyond those originally 
sought. 

The basis for the visiting pupil 
school project is found in the demo- 
cratic concept of education. We live 
in a democratic society which sup- 
ports a vast system of public educa- 
tion as a means of learning better 
how to make democracy succeed. It 
is incumbent upon the school, there- 
fore, to make use of such projects as 
the visiting pupil as a means of fur- 
thering the democratic ideal. 

The visiting pupil project was re- 
cently introduced into the program 
of the high schools of Haywood 
County, North Carolina. The county 
has six central consolidated high 
schools. Pupil activities of the several 
schools included interscholastic con- 
tests in athletics, dramatics, music, 
public speaking and debates. The 
superintendents and principals en- 
couraged this interscholastic program 
on the assumption that there were 
desirable values to be obtained. 
It was thought that acquaintances 
would be increased, new friendships 
formed, good will achieved, skills and 
abilities developed, moral character 
worked out and social insights per- 
fected. 

Over a period of years, it was clear 
that many pupils derived positive 
benefits from this program, yet 
among pupils, faculty and com- 
munity members there was a feeling 
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that larger benefits should be real- 
ized. At times the spirit of competi- 
tion ran so high that contests were 
attended with an earnestness that was 
entirely unwarranted. The desire to 
win sometimes became so strong that 
it threatened to endanger the realiza- 
tion of the purposes of such contests. 
Things went along in this way for 
some time with an occasional fist 
fight, with frequent flow of angry 
retorts, with unsportsmanlike pro- 
tests, with accusations of unfairness 
and with an occasional severing of 
athletic relations. These occurrences 
have their counterpart in scores of 
other sections of the country. The 
idea of the visiting pupil was pro- 





Student government on a 
county-wide scale is a 
product of the high schools 
of Haywood County, North 
Carolina. It grew out of 
the visiting pupil plan 





posed as a kind of antitoxin to the 
virus of keen competition. 

While that was the immediate in- 
spiration of the idea, it was not the 
end of it. For as the idea developed, 
it became evident that it was fraught 
with greater possibilities than were at 
first realized. It has come to be re- 
garded as an educational project in 
which a wide range of experiences 
that are meaningful for democratic 
living can be focused. 

Pupil leaders and teachers alike 
throughout the county reacted favor- 
ably to the idea and, under the lead- 
ership of the county superintendent, 
steps were taken to work out the de- 
tails of the project. Accordingly, 
representatives of the various pupil 
bodies were chosen to meet in the 
offices of the county board of educa- 
tion with one of the principals. The 
faculty representative with the pupil 


representatives worked out a general 
plan that was eventually adopted by 
the student bodies of the various 
schools. 

The plan requires the pupils of 
each of the six cooperating schools 
to elect by majority vote five repre- 
sentatives or good will ambassadors, 
one accredited to each of the other 
schools. The elections are conducted 
under the auspices of the pupil gov- 
ernment associations and selection as 
a visiting delegate is a mark of honor 
and distinction. The faculties do not 
impose eligibility requirements for 
election. The eligibility rules are pro- 
posed by the county council, ap- 
proved by the school principals and 
adopted by the pupil government 
associations. Visiting pupils must be 
bona fide pupils in good standing, in 
regular attendance and doing at least 
average work in the majority of 
school subjects. 

Elections are held twice a year, at 
the beginning of each semester. In 
practice the delegates are selected 
from the higher brackets of character, 
achievement and leadership. The 
weak and unfit do not aspire to these 
places, for the responsibilities are too 
heavy, but all pupils take a great 
interest in choosing their representa- 
tives and in participating in other 
features of the project. 

There are two visiting days each 
year early in each semester. The 
dates are selected by the county coun- 
cil and are approved by the school 
principal. On the days appointed, the 
visiting pupils journey to the schools 
to which they have been elected 
ambassadors. By arrangement, all 
schools plan assembly meetings on 
these days and they are in charge of 
the pupil government associations. 

This assembly program is an event 
in the life of visiting pupils. They 
get a big hand as they take their 
places upon the platform. After the 
presiding officer gives his welcome 
talk, he recognizes, in turn, the visit- 
ing pupils. It now becomes their 
duty to make a talk that will repre- 
sent their school at its best, a talk that 
expresses friendly greetings and pro- 
motes good fellowship, better under- 
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standing and better interschool rela- 
tions. 

But their duties are yet not done, 
for the visiting pupil has a large 
number of things that he wishes to 
learn. Pupil leaders, faculty sponsors 
and members of clubs and societies 
from his school have asked him to 
bring them definite information. 
They want to know something about 
the school paper, the conduct of the 


dramatic club or the collecting proj- 
ects under way. So the visiting pupil 
interviews the athletic director, fac- 
ulty sponsors of pupil organizations 
and pupil leaders, obtains the desired 
data and makes the necessary nota- 
tions. Usually, the principal holds a 
press conference for the visiting pu- 
pils and sympathetically gives them 
information or directs them to 
sources where they can obtain it. 





Dividends in Attitudes 


MARVIN E. PORCH 


Superintendent, Gloucester City, N. J. 


N INNOVATION that promises 
A to pay dividends to the pupil 
and to the community is the program 
of homeroom forums recently intro- 
duced into the high schools at 
Gloucester City, N. J. 

It has been the practice of the 
present city school administration 
not to impose an extraneous structure 
of guidance. The local secondary 
schools, until recently, had no definite 
plan of guidance of any type. A real- 
ity in counseling, on the other hand, 
has evolved as the result of an awak- 
ening, attuned to the proper stimula- 
tion, on the part of the faculty. 

The desire on the part of the staff 
to inaugurate an energetic program 
was noticed after a number of con- 
ferences with teachers. As a conse- 
quence, a series of forums in home- 
room guidance and school citizenship 
was introduced. One satisfaction is 
the fact that the program originated 
within the organization rather than 
being placed upon it. 

This new phase of personal adjust- 
ment, designed to guide the pupil 
toward a more complete and a hap- 
pier understanding of his high school 
life, is intended toward threefold ad- 
visement. Such guidance of personal, 
curricular and civic nature ought to 
orient the pupil against discourage- 
ment; it should tend to eliminate 
many failures, and it should reduce 
the number of drop-outs in favor of 
a higher pupil retention. 

The sophomore year was selected 
as the stage in which to begin the 
experiment. At first the forums were 
held twice a week in the short home- 
room period prior to the first hour 
class. It was not long until the tenth 
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grade homeroom teachers, the com- 
mittee which formulated the scheme, 
requested that the course be >ffered 
in a regular period. The request was 
approved. 

Technics employed in the manner 
of presenting the topics and conduct- 
ing the forums are varied. There are 
talks by the teachers, reports by the 
pupils, round table discussions and 
the usual forum. General discussion 
is frequent. Widely used are the 
questionnaire and the survey, which 
bring to the attention of the faculty 
much important information. 

Among the topics of these sopho- 
more forums, as they are now known, 
are the following: getting acquainted, 
need for guidance, value and impor- 
tance of education, attendance, group 
membership, getting along with 
others, understanding our high 
school, curriculums, promotion. the 
marking system, the report card and 
the individual conference, how to 
study, organization in the homeroom, 
student government, school citizen- 
ship, patriotism, student finances, 
career planning, schools and colleges, 
respect for school property, good 
housekeeping, cost of education and 
the pupil’s responsibility. 

Such a program will undoubtedly 
prove valuable. Citizens are begin- 
ning to think that the program is 
worth while. Parents express the 
view that the plan already has been 
effective. Pupils are interested. The 
scheme offers the perfect learning sit- 
uation. Discussion, participation and 
self-expression are resulting in infor- 
mation, heightened interest and a 
more wholesome attitude on the part 
of the pupils. 


While each school sends five dele- 
gates, it also entertains five. The 
responsibility for receiving the visi- 
tors courteously and for exemplifying 
a suitable hospitality rests upon the 
pupils. A special reception committee 
is on duty and all pupils are alert to 
see that their guests are made to feel 
at ease. As a rule, the reception com- 
mittee sponsors an informal reception 
in the school parlors for the visitors 
with light refreshments to which all 
pupils are invited. A further enu- 
meration of contacts is unnecessary. 
These suggestions indicate the possi- 
bilities for the visiting pupil. 

When the pupils return to their 
home schools, they are expected to 
make reports. This they do in person 
to the individuals who have requested 
data and to the student body at the 
next regular assembly. The student 
government association is in charge 
of this assembly period. The good 
will ambassadors relate the highlights 
of their visits, reflect their impressions 
and comment upon noteworthy fea- 
tures of pupil activities that they ob- 
served or learned about. It should be 
clear that the pupil visitor does not 
go to criticize but to obtain construc- 
tive suggestions. Although, upon in- 
vitation, he may visit a class, the visit- 
ing of classes is not an integral part 
of his mission. 


Pupil leaders soon advanced the 
idea that pupil relations could be fur- 
ther improved if they could organize 
a county student council, meet around 
the council table and discuss prob- 
lems that grow out of interschool 
activities. This was done. Each 
school now elects two representatives 
to the county council, which meets 
once each month at central places, 
usually at the offices of the county 
board of education. Here the county 
council, under the guidance of a fac- 
ulty sponsor, makes recommendations 
on such matters as: (1) good sports- 
manship codes; (2) county school 
creeds; (3) county school fairs; (4) 
regulations for various contests; (5) 
eligibility rules governing interschool 
activities; (6) holidays; (7) moral 
codes; (8) field days, and (9) other 
school problems. 

The county council is the same in 
principle as the local student council. 
Its recommendations are not manda- 
tory on any school, school official or 
student body, yet its recommenda- 
tions are respected. 
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Diagn mg 


Courtesy, St. Louis Public Schools 


Child Behavior 


WILLIAM KESSELMAN 


Milwaukee Public Schools 


F TEACHERS could be fore- 
I warned of disciplinary difficulties 
that arise in schools, they could mod- 
ify or change the situations that cause 
them. A_ diagnostic instrument, 
usable by the average teacher, that 
could predict aggressive or regressive 
behavior, even if only partially, would 
be invaluable. 

In order to develop such an instru- 
ment, a philosophy of a diagnostic 
study was formulated in the follow- 
ing manner: 

Too many teachers plunge directly 
into the task of teaching a new group 
of youngsters. Adults would not 
think of working with one another 
until they were actually acquainted. 
Colleges have orientation programs 
and some of the more progressive 
junior and senior high schools have 
developed similar programs but little 
has been done to help the teacher to 
know the child. We get to know 
people by talking with them. 

A diagnostic study should have for 
its purposes the determination of the 
child’s adjustments and social be- 
havior patterns before the child has 
been put into a situation in which 
maladjustment or unsocial behavior 
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may develop. It should do for the 
teacher and child what a long friend- 
ship does for adults. 

The diagnostic study should not be 
designed to give the child a score so 
that he can be put in a percentile 
category. It should be a tool, just as 
the microscope and telescope are tools 
in the hands of the physical scientist. 
With the help of the diagnostic in- 
strument the teacher could look at 
the child objectively and forget the 
“reputation” with which the child 
came to him. No technic incorpo- 
rated in a test, which has values out- 
side of a score, can prevent a teacher’s 
subjectivity if the teacher lacks the 
courage to be objective. 

Our approach of the test to the 
child was put in these words: 
“Charles Lamb once said to a friend: 
‘T hate that man.’ When asked why 
he replied: ‘I don’t know. If I knew 
him, I would probably love him.’ 
We could add to this that when we 
know people and can do that which 
makes them happy, we become real 
friends. Hoping that this will help 
you and your teacher to become 
real friends, please answer these ques- 
tions as completely as possible.” 





The following areas were set up 
for diagnosis: (1) child-teacher rela- 
tionship; (2) child-adult relationship 
(either teacher or parent); (3) child- 
home relationship; (4) child-school 
program; (5) child-child relationship; 
(6) child-community relationship; 
(7) physical health aspects of child; 
(8) mental health aspects of child. 

As the diagnostic study developed, 
certain technics suggested themselves. 
To help the teacher study the diag- 
nosis there was prepared for each 
question a guiding paragraph for the 
interpretation of the child’s answer. 
In this way teachers who did not 
have extensive backgrounds in psy- 
chology could use the test effectively. 

The experimental testing indicated 
the following needs: 

1. Opportunity for creative achieve- 
ment for child. 

2. Conference with parent for dis- 
covering: (1) differences in attitude 
of school and home and (2) home 
practices, such as praise and com- 
parison. 

3. Clearing up physical handicaps 
with the help of a doctor. 

4. Finding social handicaps and 
trying to devise methods of eliminat- 
ing them. 

The school and home have many 
opportunities, since the attitude of 
children is usually wholesome and 
flexible. In her answer to the ques- 
tion, “If you could change things at 
home, what would you change?” a 
girl of 12 writes: “My sister’s tem- 
per.” In the same test we learn frora 
this young lady that her sister ac- 
quired the technic of temper tan- 
trums when she was sick. Here is a 
situation in which the teacher can 
help the child by helping her parents. 

The child’s problems challenge the 
teacher. What can a teacher do for 
a child who writes: “My classmates 
kid me about having a big nose. 
They say I have so big a nose that I 
can smoke a cigar on a rainy day.” 

With such an aid a teacher can 
sense coming difficulties and be pre- 
pared to prevent their occurrence. 
His friendliness can be based upon 
understanding, his solution of the 
child’s problem can be based upon 
fact, his plan can include activities 
that would be functional for the chil- 
dren in the group.* 

*A copy of the diagnostic study and the teach- 
er’s guide to interpreting it can be obtained by 


sending 20 cents to William Kesselman, 2170 
North Forty-Seventh Street, Milwaukee. 
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Above: At present the grounds 
of New Berlin Central School are 
completely landscaped, the ter- 
races verdant with heavy turf. 
The building is of Class A fire- 
proof construction throughout. A 
heating system of the latest de- 
sign has been installed and a low 
pressure steam system circulates 
pasteurized outside air over the 
entire building. Architects for 
this Tudor style structure are 
Bley and Lyman of Buffalo, N. Y. 
































Above and Right: A combined 
gymnasium-auditorium serves 

school and community. The room * -_ 
is 45 by 70 feet and, when utilized 
as an auditorium, seats 800 per- 
sons. The capacity of the school 
is 900. A feature of the school 
plant is the agricultural shop. The 
homemaking laboratory also is as- 
signed good space. The scheol 
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New Berlin 


BLEY and LYMAN 
Architects, Buffalo, N. Y. 


HE New Berlin Central School 

at New Berlin, N. Y., was 
erected in 1936 to provide accom- 
modations for the communities 
forming New Berlin Central Dis- 
trict No. 1. The architecture is of 
collegiate Gothic or Tudor style and 
the building itself is of brick, lime- 
stone and structural steel frame, of 
class A fireproof construction. 

The capacity of the school is ap- 
proximately 900 pupils. The building 
as planned is 252 feet wide and 142 
feet deep, three stories in front and 
two stories in the rear. The front 
of the building extends over the bluff 
of the present site and the main en- 
trance to the building is from 15 to 
20 feet below the present site level. 
The entrance from South Main 
Street is graded in a gradual ascent 
to the main entrance and the front 
of the entire property is landscaped 
and terraced. 

Ventilation, always an important 
item in any building, is made 
through the univent plan, a low 
pressure steam system that circulates 
pasteurized outside air throughout 
the entire building. The heating 
system is of the latest and most eco- 
nomical design. 

The ground floor plan contains the 
main lobby, six grade rooms for the 
lower grades and_ kindergarten, 
teachers’ rooms, storerooms, boiler 
room and toilets. On the first floor 
are six more grade rooms, home- 
making and agriculture rooms, two 
classrooms, auditorium and gym- 
nasium, cafeteria and kitchen, sep- 
arate locker rooms and showers for 
boys and girls, principal’s office and 
health room. On the second floor 
will be found eight classrooms, sci- 
ence laboratory, library and study 
and two additional rooms that can 
be used as classrooms. 

The remainder of the present 
school site stretches above the plateau 
on which the old school is located 
to a higher level on which there is 
another plateau. This is of sufficient 
size to contain an athletic field and, 
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Central School 





The handsomely appointed library is well lighted naturally and artificially. 


with the continued use of the village 
field, provides enough space for all 
athletic purposes. Playground space 
is also available on the grounds on 
which the present building stands. 
Realizing the need for economy, 
but consistent with the demands of 


the state department of education 
and the needs of the communities 
that this new central school serves, 
the architects have included nothing 
of a fancy nature in the plans and 
specifications. This school building 
is of a type to give good solid service. 
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NY activities point system that 
allows the score to become the 

end toward which pupils work must 
be considered a failure. In Cristobal 
Junior High School, Cristobal, 
Panama Canal Zone, a definite tradi- 
tion has been established which is 
contrary to such practice. The chil- 
dren enter wholeheartedly into the 
school’s rich activities program for 
the joy of participation and they re- 
gard the point system merely as a 
record of their own achievements. 


Junior high school 
pupil at work on 
the Zephyr, pupil 
newspaper. He 
earns points for 
writing for the 
paper and for 
helping with edit- 
ing and makeup. 
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CECIL L. 


High school and 
junior high school 
pupils join forces 
to present the out- 
door Christmas 
pageant. Two 
thousand guests 
gather on the 
lawn to witness it. 


The activities point system at Cris- 
tobal Junior High School was de- 
vised and inaugurated in 1937 and 
has been in successful operation since 
that time. 

Three forms are used for the satis- 
factory operation of the point sys- 
tem: (1) the individual activity rec- 
ord sheet, (2) the point certificate 
and (3) bar graph charts. 

All regularly scheduled activities 
carried on by the school and the 
number of points allowed for par- 


ristobal Evolves 


RICE and C. A. HAUBERG 


Principal and Director of Activities, Respectively 
Junior High School, Cristobal, Panama Canal Zone 


ticipation in each are listed on the 
individual activity record sheet. The 
student council has the power to 
offer additional points for seasonal 
or temporary activities not listed on 
the record sheet. 

Enough individual record sheets 
are mimeographed to provide two 
for each pupil, one of which is given 
the pupil as a guide in making out 
his point certificates and the other, 
for his official record, is kept by 
the counting committee. 

The points allowed for each activ- 
ity have been carefully evaluated for 
a three year period and have been 
found to be the best balanced com- 
bination for our local needs as a 
means of encouraging participation 
in activities and as a basis for mak- 
ing awards. Schools adopting this 
plan would need to evaluate the 
activities carried on in their own 
school in the light of their local 
situation. 

Raising the points allowed in any 
single activity has a tendency toward 
increased participation in that activ- 
ity. This device may be used to en- 
courage participation in certain ac- 
tivities in which teachers are eager 


to have increased participation. 
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an Activities Point System 


In order to encourage diversifica- 
tion of participation, a maximum 
number of points is allowed for each 
activity and for each group of ac- 
tivities. In a box on each homeroom 
teacher’s desk are blank point cer- 
tificates. The certificates are mimeo- 
graphed slips 4 inches by 4 inches. 

Each time a pupil earns points in 
any activity he takes a blank cer- 
tificate from the homeroom teacher’s 
desk. It is his responsibility to fill in 
the certificate in detail and then to 
present it to the sponsor for his 
signature. The sponsor has no other 
responsibility; the pupil does all the 
rest. 

After the certificate is duly signed, 
the pupil returns it to his personal 
card file in the box on the home- 
room teacher’s desk. No certificates 
are accepted more than one week 
after the points have been earned. 
This rule eliminates bookkeeping by 
the sponsors of activities. 

Every two weeks the points are 
counted by the pupil counting com- 
mittee. The committee takes the 
homeroom boxes to a central count- 
ing room. One counter reads the pu- 
pil’s points which have been filed in 
the box. Another pupil writes them 
down in the individual activity rec- 
ord. A third pupil adds them to the 





Point Certificate 
Cristobal Junior High School 
a 
Student__ — ak 
Homeroom_____ 
ActivityGroups 1 2 3 4 
CO ee =a 
a See ieasliiets 
Points 
Regular ——— 























Individual Activity Record Sheet 
Name— — _ 
Total Total Points 

Athletics, Group 1 Allowed Earned 
Archery, 2 points each match tournament play 50 SealetadS : Biealeesty cea Me ~ 
Badminton, 2 points each match tournament play 50 ee ee ee eee, AS 
Horseshoes, 2 points each match tournament play 50 oe a ee eae Ge 
Ping pong, 2 points each match tournament play 50 etc Gass aeee, eden 
Rifle club, 2 points each match tournament shoot 50 a a = bes 
Track, 2 points each day’s practice 50 Seek.) pack ; es 
Track, 10 points each event in meet 50 = = 
Wrestling, 2 points each match 50 rate. tia z = 
Boxing, 2 points each match 50 = a a i 
Any other individual sport, 2 each match 50 SS ae = 
20 bonus winner or runner-up any tournament ae ‘ Ss 
Baseball, 5 points each game 75 ss 
Basketball, 5 points each game 75 E: 
Football, 5 points each game 75 se a 
Soccer, 5 points each game 75 a gee ee 
Softball, 5 points each game 75 : = a 
Swim meet, 5 points each meet 75 ae cance en ese 
Volleyball, 5 points each game 75 _— = 2 inal —_— 
Water polo, 5 points each game 75 2 aes 
Any other group game, 5 each game 75 2 4 = seit 
20 bonus each member league winning team = s ffl cate 

Public Appearance, Group 2 
Appearing alone any public program, 15 100 ae Rae a ae 
Appearing in group on public program, 10 100 a - cotia ie: “Gaia, ohaumaiae 
Major part in play, 20 each act 100 coe aes eae eka 
Minor part in play, 10 each act 100 nace ee act olay 
Solo lead in operetta, 60 points 100 Sg ee ee eee ee 
Chorus in operetta, 30 points 100 eg rr ee ae Se 

Scholarship and Attendance, Group 3 
Every A on report card, 5 points 100 a ee ee SS 
Every B on report card, 3 points 100 a Sg een are 
Every C on report card, 1 point 100 ee 
Perfect attendance for six weeks, 5 points 50 ee ee 
Perfect attendance one semester, 15 points 50 Speen ia. See eee ee 

Citizenship and Service, Group 4 
Attendance at any club meeting, 2 points 100 ee le ne camay oe 
Each inch own writing in Zephyr, 2 points! 100 nea oy ee 
Each headline in Zephyr, 2 points 100 foe gee. Cee ae aaa 
Makeup and proofreading Zephyr, 2 points 100 ee ee eee ee 
Gym dressing room monitors, 1 point each day 100 sen eee pa) cetaetl peceie 
Scout meetings, 2 points each meeting 100 a ee ees 
Staging, helping stage plays, each act, 5 points 100 Sg ee ee 
Student council, each meeting, 2 points 100 ele: Soames: cae ok) See’ Rees 
Committee work (picnic, clean-up, library work, 

assisting teachers, running errands), 2 points 100 ptiis ea heii? ecaasitaenks > tea 


Election to any office in any club, bonus 10 points 





Teachers may allow bonuses for superior achievement in any foregoing activity (not to exceed 25 per 
semester) and may issue points for other activities not listed from time to time as determined by the 


student council. 


No more than 400 points from any one o~ may count toward an award. 


1The Zephyr is the junior high school pupi 


newspaper. 


Group 1 allows points for participating in intramural athletics. 
) ‘ 1 retta, orchestra, band, stunt night, assembly 
programs, phvsical education demonstration and for other public appearances. 

Group 3 allows points for scholarship and attendance. 


Group 2 allows points for appearance in glee clubs, o 


Group 4 allows points for stamp club, dramatic club, scout work, 


per club and for various other club activities carried on throughout the year. 


hoto club, science club, newspa- 





points previously earned and records 
the total in a new column. A fourth 
pupil extends the bar on the bar 
graph chart to correspond with the 
pupil’s new total. With this method 
a small counting committee can 
count points for an entire class in a 
forty-five minute period. Six columns 
are provided for six different count- 
ing periods. 
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After the certificates are counted, 
canceled and recorded on each pu- 
pil’s individual activity record sheet, 
they are sorted and given back to 
the sponsor who signed them. The 
sponsor thumbs through them to see 
that there has been no evidence of 
erasures. In three years there has not 
been an instance of unfair play. The 
sponsor holds the certificates until 


the next meeting of the court of ap- 
peals, after which they are destroyed. 
The results of each counting are 
charted on bar graph charts. The 
charts are posted on the general 
bulletin boards and are constantly 
the center of interest. Every pupil 
may see exactly how he stands. 
Occasionally there is filed a cer- 
tificate which is not properly filled 
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out or which is not signed by the 
sponsor. Such certificates are not 
counted but are returned to the 
pupil for correction. 

Sometimes the pupils make a few 
errors in counting, recording or 
tabulating the points earned. After 
the new totals are charted on the 
bar graph chart the student council 
holds a court of appeal. Any pupil 
who thinks his total is wrong or who 
wishes his certificates 
counted may state his case before the 
court of appeals. The court reviews 
collects his canceled cer- 


corrected 


his case, 








tificates from the sponsors, recounts 
them and makes corrections when 
an error is found. 

Occasionally the court hears com- 
plaints from pupils whose totals are 
too high. The pupil petitions for a 
reduction of his total points! The 
system is entirely democratic and is 
flexible enough to be easily adapted 
to meet any situation. 

Two types of awards are given. A 
minimum of 300 points is required 
for the first award. This year the 
student council chose for the primary 
award a felt skull cap made in school 





Athletic Accident Benefit Plans 


C. E. FORSYTHE 


Michigan State Director of High School Athletics 


N addition to a new emphasis on 

safety factors in  interscholastic 
athletics, athletic accident benefit or 
protection plans have been estab- 
lished by many state high school 
athletic associations throughout the 
country. 

Twenty-six state associations will 
have accident benefit plans in opera- 
tion this school year. These plans 
have as their sole purpose the aid- 
ing of schools to carry on their 
athletic programs with greater assur- 
ance to boys taking part in them 
that the cost of professional services 
for injuries they may receive will at 
least be partially met. 

The Wisconsin Interscholastic 
Athletic Association was the first in 
the country to establish such a plan 
and most of those in effect in other 
states are based on its experiences. 

Michigan’s plan will become effec- 
tive for the first time this season. 
Between 250 and 300 high schools 
are members of the plan. Briefly, the 
Michigan plan is as follows: Schools 
desiring to participate may become 
members by the payment of the an- 
nual school membership fee ranging 
from $3 to $15, depending upon en- 
rollment. Pupils in member high 
schools may be registered for pro- 
tection while practicing or com- 
peting in approved interscholastic 
athletic activities. The annual regis- 
tration fee for football alone or for 
football and all sports is $1.50 per 
pupil. If a pupil is registered in any 
or all sports except football the an- 
nual registration fee is 75 cents. 
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For an additional registration fee 
of 10 cents, pupils are covered dur- 
ing transportation to and from reg- 
ularly scheduled interscholastic con- 
tests, while traveling in conveyances 
approved by the school administra- 
tion. A maximum benefit of $300 is 
allowed for an accident to any one 
pupil during such transportation 
with a total maximum allowance of 
$1500 for any one accident. Specific 
medical and dental schedules of bene- 
fits are provided; these range from 
$2 to $200 in accordance with listed 
accidents. 

This athletic accident benefit plan 
should not be confused with regular 
insurance. Opinions from the attor- 
ney general and from the state com- 
missioner of insurance differentiate 
between plans of this kind and in- 
surance, inasmuch as the _ benefit 
plan deals directly with the school 
rather than with the individual, who 
would be classed as an “assured” 
under regular insurance. Schools be- 
come members of the plan and there- 
by are allowed to register their 
pupils in it. 

In the event an injury occurs to 
a registered pupil the scheduled bene- 
fit is paid directly to the school for 
the physician or dentist who rendered 
professional services. The plan does 
not provide for hospitalization nor 
does it include protection for intra- 
mural sports or physical education. 
Michigan hopes that the experience 
of the first few years will result in 
a broader coverage than is possible 
at the present time. 





colors with a large “C” emblazoned 
on the front. It is possible for every 
child to earn this award. The pri- 
mary award changes from year to 
year. The final awards are tradi- 
tional. 

At the end of the term the 10 high 
girls and the 10 high boys, who are 
judged worthy citizens of Cristobal 
Junior High School, are awarded 
“highest honors,” large two color 
chenille “C’s.” 

Occasionally a pupil who is an 
excellent athlete or who excels in 
activities but who rates low in school 
citizenship may amass enough points 
to place him in the high 10 who 
should receive the highest honors 
award. Obviously such a pupil may 
not be worthy of such an award. 
This problem was the cause of much 
thought and discussion on the part 
of the student council. Its final deci- 
sion was to approach the problem in 
a positive manner. No demerits are 
given. No points are subtracted from 
any pupil’s total during the year re- 
gardless of his school citizenship rat- 
ing and his behavior. 

However, the student council at the 
end of the term appoints a committee 
(either pupils or teachers or both) 
whose duty it is to nominate for the 
highest honors awards 10 boys and 
10 girls out of the 15 boys and 15 
girls who have earned the greatest 
number of points. Usually the high- 
est 10 receive the awards. Once the 
committee did not nominate one girl 
in the high 10 because of poor school 
citizenship. 

The 10 boys and 10 girls nom- 
inated by the committee receive the 
highest honors awards at a special 
awards assembly during the last 
week of school. The awards assem- 
bly is perhaps the most impressive 
one during the year. 

The pupils value their “C’s” high- 
ly. The Cristobal Junior High 
School Student Association, to which 
98 per cent of the pupils belong, pays 
for the awards. Before the point 
system was adopted awards were not 
centralized and each club and extra- 
curricular group attempted to give 
its own awards. Often there were 
embarrassments because one club 
was able to give better awards than 
another club. Occasionally a few 
children were the recipients of 
awards from all the clubs. Awards 
are now centralized under the point 
system. No other awards are given. 
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- AMERICAN EQUIPMENT is Foremost in 
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BICYCLE RACKS 


Hundreds of school systems throughout the na- 
tion have installed American Bicycle Racks during 
the past few months. Obtainable in sizes which 
accommodate 22, 33, 44 or 66 Bicycles, these con- 
venient and necessary units are leing adopted 
because of their outstanding construction and 
efficiency. Available in portable or stationary 
models, these strong, rigid, and durable units offer 
utmost value. 


DURABLE and PERMANENT 
The American Bicycle Rack is an outstanding 
achievement in strong and durable construction, 
absolutely guaranteed to give year after year of 
perfect satisfaction. 


Send today for completely 
illustrated literature—Ask for 
Catalogue No. S$-26. 








PLAYGROUND DEVICE CO. 
ANDERSON, INDIANA U.S.A. 
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Lets Learn More About 
VENTILATION 


HE matter of school building 

ventilation and the concomitant 
factor of health seem to have arrived 
at a practical level. At least the edu- 
cational and professional press has 
been relatively silent on this topic 
compared with the past volume of 
literature dealing with it. 

Are the controversial factors of the 
last decade no longer controversial? 
Has the matter of “window ventila- 
been Have we ar- 
rived at a conclusion as to the mini- 
mum amount of “fresh” air that must 
be admitted to a schoolroom and the 
amount of air movement within it 
to produce comfort? As “comfort” 
is a decidedly subjective term, is it 
a good criterion in this discussion? 
Has the medical profession offered 
any constructive criticism along the 
line of schoolroom ventilation or has 
it left the problem to the engineer? 
Is the relative humidity now consid- 
ered such an important factor as we 
were led to believe 10 or 15 years 
ago? Are we still talking about 
“foul” air in a schoolroom? 

But why continue with dozens of 
other questions that confront us 
when we dig ourselves into the 
trenches of investigation on the bat- 
tlefield of ventilation and health; we 
shall have enough trouble now to 
fight for victory over the “enemy 
questions” already proposed. 

All trends point to the status quo 
of the whole matter and until we get 
definite answers to the previous and 
other questions we shall have to be 
satished with what we already have 
on hand and, may we say, that is not 
at all bad, in spite of the iconoclast. 
Let us do a bit of reviewing so that 
we may clear the decks for the in- 


tion” settled ? 


vestigations yet to come. 

When we scan the general liter- 
ature on heating and ventilation we 
are confronted with the interesting 
fact that the medical profession is 
not well represented in research 
studies as compared with the engi- 
neer; nor, apparently, has the en- 
gineer taken the opportunity of 
getting a medical man as his col- 
laborator. There are, of course, cases 
in which this is not true but, as a 
whole, we have little representation 
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H. W. SCHMIDT 


State Supervisor of School Building Service 
Department of Public Instruction, Madison, Wis. 


of both professions in the various 
problems. 

One wishes that a central research 
problem might be set up and a staff 
of scientists and professional men, 
educators and engineers employed to 
make a real study of all the factors 
involved. Thus we might get an- 
swers to the many moot points raised 
provided all parties could agree on 
the interpretation of the data ob- 
tained; this is not a minor point at 
all, as past experience shows. 

Some of the older conceptions of 
what is deleterious in connection 
with ventilation have been settled, 
quite a few by the famous New 
York Ventilation Commission’s in- 
vestigation. One was the CO, the- 
ory, which was exploded quite early 
in our investigations. The “organic 
poison” theory was also discarded 
but it crops up again in a modified 
and more scientific aspect under the 


Yet the unhumidified rooms (me- 
dium low humidity) were much 
more agreeable, according to the 
final report of this commission. 
“Agreeable” is a subjective term 
somewhat out of step with the more 
objective factors just cited. Will this 
conclusion be substantiated by fur- 
ther investigations? Have we over- 
emphasized the importance of hu- 
midity and can we go along without 
special provisions for it? It seems 
so now but we should hear from our 
medical brothers. 

In more than twenty years I have 
had only two complaints regarding 
humidity; one was that it was “too 
dry” and the other, “too wet.” Both 
were justified but were caused by the 
improper adjustment and operation 
of the plant. 

The third matter concerns itself 
with air movement and the propor- 
tion of outside air (the term “fresh” 





More ventilating research is needed before the school 
health problem can be solved. There is no agreement 
as to the variations in standards for schoolroom ventila- 
tion. The establishment of scientific criteria is a joint 
problem for the hygienist and ventilating engineer 





term “chemical effluvia of various 
sorts resulting from human occu- 
pancy.” The New York commission 
found no evidence of ill effects re- 
sulting from this “vitiation” as meas- 
ured by body temperature, heart rate, 
blood pressure, rate of respiration 
and Crampton’s index. 

A second factor supposed to have 
a derogatory influence was humidity. 
Yet the New York commission re- 
ported that a range of from 25 to 
50 per cent of relative humidity pro- 
duced no differential effects as tested 
by physiologic and mental tests, 
physical performance or comfort. 


is a misnomer as outside air is cer- 
tainly not always fresh, in an ac- 
cepted scientific sense) and recircu- 
lated air, if any. Again we do not 
have authoritative statements from 
the hygienist except as found in the 
New York commission’s — report, 
which shies at quantitative state- 
ments except that “window ventila- 
tion,” 100 per cent outside air, proved 
highly satisfactory and that, “absences 
resulting from respiratory _ illness 
were slightly greater and respiratory 
illness among pupils in attendance 
were markedly greater in the rooms 
in which there is a plenum system.” 
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SCOTCH 44.4. TAPE 


| Mends 


| WITH FULL TRANSPARENCY 
Torn book pages, sheet 


music, window and 
lamp shades; trans- 
parent aprons, Capes, 
Seals tablecloths, curtains; 
: maps, blueprints, pic- 


WITHOUT WATER tures, and wallpaper. 


Class papers and related 
materials to black- 
boards and walls; pack- 
ages, boxes and bags of 
all kinds, flaps of bulky 
envelopes, labels to 
racks and bottles. 













At Stationery, 
School, Hardware, 
Drug, Department 
and 5 & 10c Stores.. y 
or mail coupon for ’ 
Utility Dispenser 


Ltolds TIGHTLY with 300 inch roll 


Snapshots in albums, 25¢ 
clippings in scrapbgoks, 
notices to bulletinboards 
and walls, shelf paper in 
cupboards, coins to let- 
ters for mailing, book 
covers in place. 
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SCOTCH TAPE—900 FAUQUIER ST. 
DEPT.NS 100 SAINT PAUL, MINN. 
Gentlemen: 

Please send me a 300 inch roll of Scotch Tape in the 
new utility dispenser, for which I enclose 25 cents. 
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—ADDRESS DUREX ABRASIVES CORP, 63 WALL ST. NEW YORK, H. Y. 
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The hygienist tells us that we need 
an air supply of 30 cubic feet per 
minute in order that the “heat of 
combustion” given off by the body 
may be properly dissipated, thus re- 
sulting in a healthful condition and 
surroundings. 

It is interesting enough that as far 
back as 1863 Pettenkofer and others 
advocated the same 30 cubic feet as 
being necessary to prevent CO, con- 
excess of 6:10,000, a 
Later, 


centration in 
definitely discarded theory. 
other investigators reported from 8.9 
to 27.5 cubic feet as being sufficient. 
These figures, it is supposed, are 
purely theoretical and lie in their 
exactness outside of any practical 
considerations; yet one investigator 
makes the distinction that 23 cubic 
per occupant in elementary 
schools is sufficient while high school 
pupils require 27.5 cubic feet. 
Another study seems to show that 
15 cubic feet per minute per pupil 
would be ample provided the air 
velocity is fairly high and the hu- 
midity is proper. Others tell us that 


feet 


any air movement of as low as 10 
and the 
range rises through various amounts 
until we again face the solid wall of 


cubic feet is satisfactory 





30. But there is no substantiated 
medical evidence! 

As to the amounts of outside air— 
well, the reader can take his choice 
as the variation is from zero to a 100 
per cent supply. Quoting from one 
author: “It is generally accepted that 
under no condition should the 
amount of fresh air be less than 10 
cubic feet per minute per occupant. 
Our observation is that this quantity 
is entirely inadequate for ventilation 
and we believe it is generally ac- 
cepted that at least 20 cubic feet of 
fresh air should be admitted per 
pupil. The writer prefers 25 cubic 
feet during school operation.” Con- 
trast this with 7% cubic feet in 
another instance. And still no au- 
thoritative medical pronouncement! 

In addition to the few available 
studies using general medical and 
physiologic evidence as criteria, we 
have the odor criterion that has been 
employed by a number of investi- 
gators who have used the “noses of 
trained observers.” One might ques- 
tion the validity of odors as criteria 
and such questions may be asked as: 
Are odors unhealthful, do they lower 
vitality and do they slow up the 


human machine? Answers are not 





Preparing Stillfilms 


WO stillfilms on closing the 
ledger, prepared by Irving Ro- 
senblum and Charles A. Gramet of 
the Franklin K. Lane High School, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., are designed for use 
in first and second year bookkeeping. 
The elementary film is based upon 

a simple arithmetical problem to de- 
termine net gaih. From that math- 
ematical solution, the closing entries 
are developed in a sequence of ledger 
accounts. In the more advanced film, 
the lesson is based upon the state- 
ment of profit and loss. The state- 
ment serves as a guide for the closing 
entries. A section of the statement 
is shown with the related ledger ac- 
counts to aid the pupil in determin- 
ing the required entry. In the ordi- 
nary lesson, this topic requires a great 
deal of preliminary preparation in 
the form of blackboard work. The 
film lesson effects a great economy in 
time by eliminating the lengthy 
blackboard outline and the need for 
careful correction of the models on 
the board. These films have been 
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helpful both as previews and reviews 
of the difficult topic of closing the 
ledger. Both films are 35 mm. double 
frame stillfilms. 

In the field of business training a 
number of stillfilm lessons have been 
planned. Mr. Gramet and Mr. Rosen- 
blum have outlined two units: one, 
on types of insurance and the other, 
on retail selling organization. These 
films have not been prepared for 
commercial distribution. The film 
lesson on retail selling organization 
was completed and used in several 
schools. It will be revised and im- 
proved as a result of the knowledge 
gained by its use. The lesson brings 
to the classroom a variety of stores 
and other retail organizations 
through the medium of pictures and 
diagrams. Thought-provoking ques- 
tions are utilized as cumulative and 
final summaries. The preparation of 
homemade teaching films has _at- 
tracted other teachers of business 
training and several are now engaged 
in their production. 





readily forthcoming and any inhib 
itory effects soon wear off as “the 
olfactory organs are quickly and 
easily fatigued if the exciting stim- 
ulus continues. . . . Breathing fresh 
air restores the sensitivity.” 
Personally, I object to a barnyard 
odor “when fresh” but I admit that 
my organism soon adapts itself to it 
and, at least consciously, I have 
noticed no ill effects or inhibitions 
even when exposed for hours, as has 
happened in a number of cases. In 
the current vernacular, so what? 
The whok problem also is aggra- 
vated by the fact that pathological 
differences exist among pupils and 
some human organisms require 
treatment differing from the com- 
mon run of humanity. Climatic con- 
ditions in this great country of ours 
differ markedly and we certainly 
cannot say that the health 
treatment should be the same for a 
southern Californian, a Georgia 
“cracker” or a northern Montanan. 
In other words, no one formula will 
or can solve our school health prob- 
lem. Possibly this has been one of 
our problems of disagreement among 
many investigators and the medical 


school 


profession. But it seems quite neces- 
sary now to tackle the whole matter 
en masse and attempt to set up fun- 
damental health criteria by those 
qualified for this work. The engineer 
certainly is not the one but he can 
solve the problem if he is given the 
fundamentals to be achieved. 

A last word regarding the cost 
involved in any scheme of providing 
“proper ventilation,” whatever it may 
be, in any schoolroom or school 
building. In spite of anything the 
reader may think the pocketbook 
still controls the funds. Yes, we know 
health should come first but, if it 
costs a lot, you'll get the usual tax- 
payers’ howl. It looks, therefore, as 
if in the first place we must set up 
the optimum conditions of health, 
make the public “school health con- 
scious,” get engineering provisions to 
produce the results as economically 
as possible without sacrificing results 
and then, for a change, let the school 
officials in their turn raise vociferous 
objections to any curtailment of 
funds that would lower the effective- 
ness of the health factors involved. 
But, first of all, let us get defensible 
criteria, evolved in a scientific man- 
ner through cooperative efforts—and 
then let’s stick to them. 
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In the Elwood High School 
addition, classrooms as well 
as the gymnasium and 
library are floored with 
Northern Hard Maple. 


THE VOTE WENT 


XX] Hard M 


Iwood High school “Gym 
Eiwo0e ; 


Elwood became news recently when over 200,000 people 
gathered to hear a presidential candidate's acceptance 
speech. But no news is the fact that Elwood High School 
floors are Hard Maple. 

For school boards in 48 states know that nothing serves 
school floors like Maple and “re-elect Maple” when they 
build anew. 

This flooring wins the votes of teachers and of pupils, 
because it’s warm, dry, and sanitary, and resiliently com- 
fortable. It retards fatigue and protects their health. 

Maintenance engineers vote the straight ticket tor Hard 
Maple. It cleans so easily, costs so little to repair, needs 
so little repair. 












The Library 


Room 






And, above all, Hard Maple is the taxpayer’s candi- 
date. The longest - wearing, comfortable floor, the lowest 
in cost per year of service, it gives the biggest value for 
every dollar. 

Teacher, pupil, engineer, taxpayer—they all win, when 
you “elect Maple” for school floors— especially if you 
specify MFMA Maple, thus insuring all Northern Hard 
Maple... Maple at its toughest best. 


MAPLE FLOORING MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
1783 McCormick Building, Chicago, Illinois 


See our catalog data in Sweet’s, Sec. 11 78. 
Write for photographic folder, and leaflet on heavy-duty 
finishes for old or new floors. 


REG.U.S. PAT. OFF 


Floor with MFMA Maple 


(NORTH E R N 
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Litigation Over P’\WA. Grants 


M. M. CHAMBERS 


Specialist in School Law 


HE Federal Emergency Admin- 

istration of Public Works, popu 
larly known as P.W.A,, in less than 
six years made loans aggregating 
93 million dollars and grants total- 
ing 481 million for more than 7000 
educational building projects the total 
cost of which was considerably over a 
billion dollars.’ 

Created in 1933 under the National 
Industrial Recovery Act, P.W.A. was 
placed in 1939 under the new Fed- 
eral Works Agency. No new loans 
or grants have been made since De- 
cember 1938 but the activity could 
be revived at any time on any scale 
deemed wise by the Congress, mere- 
ly by making appropriation for the 
purpose. Expansion of public works 
is not only an approved method of 
counteracting economic depression 
but also an appropriate vehicle of 
federal aid to states and local subdi- 
visions. 

The records of litigation concern- 
ing federal loans and grants to pub- 
lic school districts are mainly con- 
cerned with questions of federal and 
state constitutional law. Usually, the 
cases were brought before the courts 
either by building contractors want- 
ing to avoid their contracts or by 
disgruntled taxpayers seeking to halt 
local projects. The decisions often 
involved important concepts of fed 
eral-state-local governmental relations 
and are of wide application as prec- 
edents, because in the eyes of the 
law the 48 states are on an equal foot- 
ing with respect to their relations 
with the federal government. 


General Welfare Promoted 


The authority of the federal gov- 
ernment to apply public money to a 
local building project was questioned 
in a case arising in the state of Wash- 
ington. Here it was alleged that a 
school building was “purely a local 
matter” and could not be a contribu- 
tion to the “general welfare of the 





*P.W.A. and the Public Schools, The 
Nation's ScHoots 22:14 (Dec.) 1938. Also 
America Builds: The Record of P.W.A. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: Government Printing Office, 
1939. Pp. 298. 70 cents. 
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United States” for which the Consti- 
tution empowers Congress to levy 
taxes. Eloquently denying this con- 
tention, the federal circuit court of 
appeals said: 

“At the time of the enactment of 
the National Industrial Recovery Act, 
a severe economic emergency was 
upon us, nation-wide in scope. To 
relieve that emergency the act was 
passed providing for a program that 
would promote employment and thus 
aid in the relief of the emergency. 
To that end a large appropriation 
was made for expenditures in pub- 
lic works. The appropriation 
was then allocated to various proj- 
ects throughout the nation, which 
were local in their nature, when con- 
sidered separately. However, the 
project must not be considered sepa- 
rately but as a part of a nation-wide 
program. So considering such proj- 
ects, the Congress had power to con- 
trol them in their provision for the 
general welfare.” 


States’ Rights 


In the foregoing case it was also 
argued that the local school district, 
as a state agency, had made an un- 
constitutional delegation of its powers 
to the federal government when it 
accepted the provisions of the con- 
tract for the federal loan and grant. 
These provisions required that no 
building contract be let until scrutin- 
ized and approved by the state engi- 
neer of the P.W.A. (a federal em 
ploye) and laid down numerous 
stipulations regarding inspection of 
works, pay rolls and invoices by fed 
eral agents. 

The contract also contained the 
provisions regarding maximum hours 
and minimum wages of labor as 
prescribed by the P.W.A. and the 
usual regulations regarding purchase 
of materials, subcontracting and the 
procedure for handling labor dis- 
putes. 

To make a long story short, the 
court declared: “Those provisions in 


*School District No. 37, Clark County, v. 
Isackson, (U.S.C.C.A.), 92 F (2d) 768 (1937). 


the grant agreement .. . did not re- 
quire surrender of any powers by ap- 
pellant (the school district). It had 
the choice, in its discretion, of accept- 
ing the grant and requiring the con- 
tractor to comply with the conditions 
enumerated or refusing grant. It ex- 
ercised its discretion and decided that 
the contractor must comply with the 
lawful conditions when it accepted 
the grant.”* 


Two Pertinent Decisions 


State courts in Ohio and Penn- 
sylvania also reached favorable con- 
clusions on similar questions. Where 
an Ohio school district had signed a 
building contract from which the 
state director of P.W.A. withheld 
his approval and then sought to 
avoid the contract on that ground 
and enter into a new one with an- 
other builder, the state court of ap- 
peals held the first contract valid and 
binding. The notice to bidders had 
indicated that all bids must be accept- 
able to the P.W.A. and that no con- 
tract would be awarded until author- 
ized by the state director of P.W.A. 
The latter stipulation, declared the 
court, was “an absolute nullity,” and 
continued: “Whether the power to 
supervise and approve or reject con- 
tracts for the erection or improve- 
ment of school buildings could be 
delegated by the state of Ohio to the 
federal government or any of its 
agencies we do not decide because 
an examination of the laws of Ohio 
discloses that no such grant has been 
even attempted.” 

Speaking of the state statute au- 
thorizing acceptance of P.W.A. loans 
and grants, and the federal super- 
vision thereby authorized, the court 
went on: “It does not extend to a 
supervision of the discretionary or 
other power of the board of educa- 
tion in the letting of the contract to 
the lowest responsible bidder.”* 

In a Pennsylvania case it was 


shown that the federal hour and 
wage regulations prescribed in 
*Tbid. 


“State ex rel. Steinle et al. v. Faust et al., 
Board of Education, 55 Ohio App. 370, 9 NE. 
(2d) 912 (1937). 
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| sy JOHNSON 
| Makes Possible 
More Healthful Conditions and 


Big Fuel Savings 


Modern highways and transpor- 
tation methods have made pos- 
sible the transition from the little 
country school to the modern 
up-to-date, efficient consolidated 


school, serving several school dis- 





tricts as acombined unit. Modern 





engineering developments have 
made possible the transition 
from the pot-bellied stove to the 
up-to-date, efficient heating and ventilating plant. 


JOHNSON Control Systems have become the depend- 
able ally of school architects, engineers, and adminis- 
trators in solving, automatically and economically, the 
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Livingston Manor Central School, Livingston Manor, N. Y. Harold 
O. Fullerton, architect; Horace A. Bond, consulting engineer; Albany, 
N. Y. Hameline Co., mechanical contractors, Utica. 


automatic temperature regulation problems presented 
by all types of heating and ventilating installations. 
Healthful comfort for pupils and teachers is the 
inevitable result, when ‘‘Control by Johnson”’ is 
employed. Important fuel savings and convenient 


operation are the equally inevitable by-products. 


The experience of Johnson engineers and installation 
men insures the maximum saving in time, effort, and 
expense. Johnson starts and finishes the job completely 
within its own organization. Ask a Johnson engineer 
to make surveys and recommendations, or request 
your heating contractor to secure a Johnson estimate 
for an original installation or for rehabilitating existing 


control systems. There is no obligation. 


AIR CONDITIONING 


TEMPERATURE AND Conlro€ 





JOHNSON SERVICE COMPANY, MILWAUKEE, WIS. AND DIRECT BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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always the wisest—SELECTED. 


HvuBBARD. 


SarAH A. Botton. 


Huco. 


toward 1t? 


As Others Say It 


Compiled by Jonn G. RossMAn 
Superintendent, Warren, Pa. 


Those who eat most are not always the fattest; those who read most, not 


When the wolf is alone he is a lion—OrtenTAL PRovERB. 
The man who knows it can't be done counts the risk, not the reward.— 


The victory of success is half won when one gains the habit of work. 


The only way to have a friend is to be one-—EMERSON. 
You can’t get the best out of a child, or an adult either for that matter, 
unless he is being treated fairly—Dr. Harry W. Crane. 


Because the goal is distant, is that any reason why we should not march 








caused building 


>.W.A. 
contractors to increase their bids ap- 
proximately 10 per cent and it was 
urged that this precluded the letting 
of the contracts to the “lowest respon- 
sible bidder” as required by state 
statute. This contention was, of 
course, untenable because a later stat- 
ute (enacted in 1937) expressly au 
thorized make 
such terms as were necessary to ob 


contracts 


school districts to 


tain federal grants. It is an ele- 
mentary principle of statutory inter 
pretation that the latest legislative 
expression supersedes earlier acts that 
may conflict with it.’ 

It is well known that the power of 
school districts to issue bonds is us- 
ually closely hedged about with stat- 
utory restrictions. In some states 
these restrictions were invoked to de- 
lay or to prevent the necessary local 
action to cooperate with the P.W.A. 
but usually without much success. 
In fact, the state courts were remark- 
ably liberal in their interpretation of 
the and statutes 
in such cases. 

For example, though a public-local 
law of North Carolina forbade the is- 
suance of bonds by Stanly County 
without the approval of the electorate 
yet bonds issued by the county with. 
out an election, to be used in con- 
junction with a P.W.A. grant, were 
held to be regular and valid. The 
bonds had been issued under author 
ity of an emergency general statute 
purporting to authorize such action 
but not to repeal any existing statutes 


state constitutions 


*Campbell et al. v. School District of Borough 
of Bellevue, 328 Pa. 197, 195 A. 53 (1937). 

*Castevens v. Stanly County, 209 N.C. 75, 
183 S.E. 3 (1935). 
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to the contrary. It appears that the 
court must have been guided more 
by the practical exigencies of the 
situation than by logic or legalism. 

In New Mexico a statute authoriz- 
ing school bond issues when ap- 
proved by popular vote stipulated 
that “not more than one such elec- 
tion hereunder shall be held in any 
two consecutive years.” The school 
district of the city of Artesia voted 
two successive bond issues for P.W.A., 
projects in April 1937 and September 
1938. The validity of the second 
election was challenged as a violation 
of the statute just mentioned but it 
was saved by the existence of an en- 
abling act of 1934 which expressly 
empowered local governmental units 
to “do any and all things necessary 
or advisable” in connection with 
P.W.A. projects, “notwithstanding 
the provisions of any general law.” 

Maryland’s enabling act authoriz 
ing acceptance of P.W.A. loans and 
grants contained a clumsy and ap- 
parently superfluous clause prohibit- 
ing any project more extensive than 
could be paid for in full by the pro- 
ceeds of the local bond issue, together 
with the funds received from the fed- 
eral agency. The wording was such 
as to give some slight color to the 
contention that no sale of local bonds 
authorized until the federal 
funds were in hand. The state court 
of last resort waved this argument 
aside, however, by pointing out that 
if the legislature had intended to 
impose this unusual restriction, it 
could have found appropriate and 


Was 


"Mann v. Board of Education of City of 
Artesia et al., 43 N.M. 78, 85 P. (2d) 595 
(1938). 


unequivocal words for the purpose. 

Concluding, the court said: “The 
agreement of the federal government 

. . to pay a grant of a specified 
amount must be assumed to be the 
equivalent of money in hand, even if 
the money be paid in installments as 
the work progresses.”* 

One of the latest, as well as most 
preposterous, local legal attacks on a 
P.W.A. project was made in 
Nebraska. Here it was seriously 
argued that the offer of federal aid 
induced the school district to vote 
bonds it would not otherwise have 
voted and that this inducement, in 
the absence of any legal way to 
compel the federal government to live 
up to its offer, was the equivalent of 
fraud or bribery in an election. 

After gravely admitting that if the 
district had not expected to receive 
federal aid it probably would not 
have held the special bond election, 
the court declared that the federal 
policy behind P.W.A. grants was 
impartial and designed to promote 
the public welfare. “While there 
might be a reasonable difference of 
opinion as to the wisdom of such a 
policy, there can be no question as 
to its legality.” Further: “By no 
stretch of the imagination can it be 
said that such a policy prevents a 
free election or hinders or impedes 
the right of any qualified voter to ex- 
ercise the elective franchise.” 

These decisions and many others 
of similar tenor make it clear that 
there are no insuperable constitution- 
al or legal barriers to prevent direct 
cooperation between the federal gov- 
ernment and local school districts in 
the financing of school buildings. A 
program of grants and loans can be 
revived and expanded or contracted 
as the Congress may see fit. The 
facts of our national economic organ- 
ization and of our public finance in- 
dicate that the federal government 
should use its taxing power to pro- 
mote the essential social services in 
the states and local subdivisions. 

Federal aid to the states of school 
buildings is a substantial feature of 
the program recommended by the 
President’s Advisory Committee on 
Education in 1938, now embodied in 
bills pending before Congress. 

“Commissioners of Frederick County v. 
Board of Education of Frederick County, (Md.) 
1 A. (2d) 628 (1938). 

Taxpayers’ League of Wayne County et al. 


v. Benthack et al., (Neb.), 285 N.W. 577 
(1939). 
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Now every school can build its own 
library of Victor Records 


for educational use—at big savings! 
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Promotional U 





_ 


Nowadays both intermediate and primary units are often organized for 
cooperative group living. Nature study group at New Rochelle, N. Y. 


N THE decade of the forties a 

| century ago the graded system of 
grouping pupils for purposes of in- 
struction had its beginnings. It grew 
in popularity as an administrative 
device and spread to all cities and 
many small communities. 

With standardization of procedures 
requirements became more rigid. 
This had the effect of keeping an in- 
creasingly large number of children 
more than a year in each of the ele- 
mentary grades, especially in the first. 
It was not until the present century 
that scientific studies were made of 
thousands of promotion failures and 
grade repeaters and it is only within 
recent years that any serious attempts 
have been made to change the system 
in ways that remove these retarding 
effects on normal child growth. 

The strictly graded, lockstep pro- 
cedure persists in many schools. Chil- 
dren continue to experience defeat in 
mastering reading and other skills 
assigned to specific grades. One has 
only to listen to their conversations 
to be impressed by the peculiarly aca- 
demic way they have of thinking 
about their progress. They regard 
promotion to the next higher grade 
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as honorable achievement but some 
learn only enough to “pass.” Those 
who “fail” are questioned by others, 
become discouraged and develop anti- 
social attitudes through having to re- 
main in an inferior position. There is 
no desire for self-development in this. 

Such conditions have caused some 
schools to discontinue promotion by 
grades and strict adherence to grade 
lines. For children in the lower two 
or three grades they have organized 
the primary unit. This normally pro- 
vides for children of ages 6 to 8, and 
of age 5, if the kindergarten is in- 
cluded. In like manner, the inter- 
mediate unit replaces grades 4 to 6 
for children 9 to 11 years of age. 
Enough flexibility is provided so that 
a child is kept in a unit only so long 
as his own rate of progress requires. 

Class groups and groups within 
classes are organized within each unit 
on such bases as chronological age, 
mental development and social ma- 
turity. Transfers from one group to 
another occur whenever, in the judg- 
ment of, teachers, such changes en- 
hance child progress. 

Differentiation is frequently pro- 
vided in these flexible grouping plans 


nits Eliminate 


rade 
Failures 


C. M. REINOEHL 


Professor of Education 
University of Arkansas 


for two contrasting aspects of curricu- 
lum experience. One consists of basic 
knowledges and skills, which all are 
expected to master to a reasonable 
degree, but the work is individual- 
ized so that each pupil may proceed 
at his own natural rate. The other 
consists of socialized experiences that 
make for good citizenship. For this 
purpose children chosen for a group 
should have common interests and 
needs and should be likely to work 
and play happily and effectively to- 
gether. 

Modern conceptions of the child, 
the school and the curriculum sup- 
port unit organizations. Primary and 
intermediate units are organized for 
cooperative group living. Such living 
is at its best when the social and 
material environment is favorable to 
the growth and development of each 
child. However difficult it is to pro- 
vide for continuous uninterrupted 
growth, in view of its uneven nature 
and many-sidedness, physical, mental, 
social and emotional, the modern 
school attempts to solve this problem 
by helping the child to obtain his 
experiences in appropriate sequence 
and to be continuously well adjusted 
to his environment. Its program pro- 
vides for various maturation levels in 
achievement and adapts instruction 
to points of growth in individual 
learners. 

Such conceptions make the objec- 
tives of the school intrinsic. Learning 
becomes a process of self-develop- 
ment. The child masters the essential 
knowledge and skills because of his 
real feeling of need for them. His 
desire for success with his personal 
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Heywoop.wakeFIELp Tubular Furniture 
is designed and built to give lifetime wear 
without need for repairs. Each and every 
piece is formed from tubular, cold-rolled steel. 
All joinings are torch welded into one, inte- 
gral unit. That is why we believe this well 
styled furniture is the correct, the practical 


answer to seating problems in the modern 


school. 


HEYWOOD-WAKEFIELD 
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GARDNER, MASSACHUSETTS 
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ROMPT care is important in preventing 


infected wounds. Even minor wounds 
may become infected when antiseptic treat- 
ment is delayed. Children and adults report 
injuries promptly when Mercurochrome is 
used, because treatment is not painful. 


Mercewochrome, AW&D 


(Dibrom-oxymercuri-fluorescein-sodium) 
is non-irritating and exerts bactericidal and 
bacteriostatic action in wounds. Be prepared 
with Mercurochrome for the first aid care of 


all minor wounds and abrasions. In more 
serious cases, consult a physician. 


HY NSON,WESTCOTT & DUNNING, INC. 
Baltimore, Maryland 
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After a thorough investigation of the evi- 
dence for and against at the close of the 
last period of acceptance, the Council on 
Pharmacy and Chemistry of the American 
Medical Association again reaccepted (1935) 
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and social experiences contributes to 
worthy membership in home, school 
and community. To this end pupil 
grouping and environmental setting 
must guard against all possible inter- 
ruptions in growth. This means that 
continuous development, rather than 
mastery of reading skills, becomes the 
basis of progress from the first year 
to the second. The result is large 
savings of time to the children and 
money to the school, for child devel- 
opment is provided that is both nat- 
ural and normal. 

Preliminary to any plans for reor- 
ganizing a school come a study of 
existing conditions and discovery of 
needs for change. Schools approach 
the problem by determining the 
amount of slow progress, its nature, 
causes and effects, and various factors 
that influence child growth. Among 
these may be regulations governing 
entrance to school, plans for promo- 
tion, grouping practice, curriculum 
offerings, environmental setting, 
teaching methods and learning con- 
ditions. 


Remedial Instruction 


As the extent, and 
causes of maladjustment be come 
known, plans for regrouping can be 
made and a differentiated program 
provided for remedial instruction. 
Guidance is made more intelligent 
and helpful when the teacher has inti- 
mate knowledge and understanding 
of each child. For this reason some 
reorganized schools have teachers re- 
main with the same group of chil- 
dren for two or three years. Once a 
regrouping program has been worked 
out cooperatively among teachers, it 
should be submitted to groups of par- 
ents for their understanding, sug- 
gested changes and approval. Suc- 
cess with any large undertaking that 
disturbs current school organization 
or practice can be had only as favor- 
able public sentiment is developed to- 
ward the major changes involved. 

Reports on the use of the primary 
and intermediate units in schools are 
beginning to appear in professional 
literature. The following brief re- 
view explains what some schools have 
done and is indicative of trends. 

About seven years ago Rochester 
reduced the number of promotional 
units in elementary schools to two, 
kindergarten through grade 3 
and grade 4 through 6. Children’s 
progress with “centers of interest” in 


seriousness 
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the curriculum was reported to par- 
ents periodically, at which times help- 
ful adjustments were made. Only at 
the end of each of the two units was 
the question of promotion raised. 

In New York teachers have re- 
mained with the same group of chil- 
dren through kindergarten and the 
first two years of regular school work. 
At the end of the three year period 
a child’s promotional status is deter- 
mined. The number of nonpromo- 
tions has been greatly reduced, few 
being retained, especially in the upper 
unit. 

Los Angeles has used social ma- 
turity as a basis for grouping. The 
members of a group are described as 
like-minded, having common inter- 
ests and living together happily and 
successfully. The range for a group 
may be 3 years in chronological age 
and 35 points on an intelligence scale. 
Children are shifted from one group 
to another whenever this is found 
desirable. 

Several years ago Nashville abol- 
ished grade lines and promotions for 
children in the primary unit. Chron- 
ological age determines grouping for 
entering pupils and a natural rate of 
progress is maintained. Children are 
shifted from one group to another 
whenever in the teacher’s judgment 
this is best for the child. 

Discovery of three times as many 
failures in the first grade as in all 
grades led to the organization of pri- 
mary units in Minneapolis. Closer 
articulation between kindergarten 
and first grade was obtained in Pitts- 
burgh when the primary grades were 
withdrawn from the platoon organi- 
zation and children were grouped 
according to centers of interest and 
activity. 


Flexible Grouping Systems 
Glencoe, Ill., abolished first grade 


failures for reasons of mental hy- 
giene. Grade organizations were re- 
placed by interest groups designated 
as preprimary (before 6), primary (6 
to 8) and postprimary (9 to 11). 
In West Virginia a large number 
of elementary schools have adopted 
a nonfailure primary unit type of 
program, permitting pupils to pro- 
gress three years without having to 
“pass” the work for each year. Teach- 
ers are permitted to remain with their 
groups to the end of the period. 
Western Springs, Ill., and a num- 
ber of other cities report flexible 


grouping systems in use with very 
satisfactory results. 

Many small schools are changing 
to some more flexible plan. For ex- 
ample, at Nash, Tex., in a six teacher 
school, there is no regimentation of 
class groups. Each year a child ad- 
vances to new wholesome learning 
experiences just as surely as he moves 
from one age to the next. He does 
not “repeat” a year’s work any more 
than he relives the past year. Units 
of experience are not classified either 
by age or by grade; each child is left 
free to engage in appropriate learning 
experiences of a wholesome nature 
available in his environment. Each 
succeeding day or year he continues 
in them from the point reached by 
satisfactory completion of work. 

In one teacher schools pupils in the 
primary unit have worked together 
in all subjects except reading and 
arithmetic. So also have the pupils in 
intermediate grades of a two teacher 
school been organized into one class 
group by alternation and merging of 
subjects. In one such school the num- 
ber of class periods for the unit was 
reduced to 14. 


May Eliminate All Failures 


From these and other illustrations 
that might be given it is evident that 
promotional units may be used to 
reduce and possibly to eliminate all 
grade failures. Children do better 
work, activities become normal and 
happiness incre: = when fear of fail- 
ure is removed. A prereading group 
organized for el mentally imma- 
ture can be continued in the second 
year without this stigma. The guid- 
ance program can be focused on pupil 
needs, interests and abilities instead 
of on promotion standards or grade 
norms. Teachers are challenged to 
get children grow at their best 
when they stay with them long 
enough to know them intimately and 
to become conscious of the continuity 
of child life. Better adjustments are 
made possible and teachers become 
increasingly willing to work together 
and to cooperate with the home and 
welfare agencies. Learning activities 
have more of an appeal when chil- 
dren can transfer any time when the 
change makes for better adjustment. 

It is through such promotional 
plans and appropriate individual and 
group activities that the school can 
realize its objectives of promoting 
self-development and normal growth. 
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There’s a Hillyard Maintenance 
Expert in your vicinity who will 
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floor treatment and maintenance 
problems. Call or wire for a Hill- 
yard Service Man. Consultation 


FREE. 
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ing better light in schools to help protect young 
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The School Cafeteria 


CONDUCTED BY 


MARY DeGARMO BRYAN 





Choosing China; Silver, Too 


HE development of china has 

followed the physical and artis- 
tic development of the human race 
and it has been said that “the type of 
china produced at any given period 
is a true index to the state of civiliza- 
tion of that period.” 

The art of pottery making can be 
traced from the Egyptians, who made 
articles of crude wet clay, shaping 
them by hand and allowing them to 
bake in the sun, to our present 
methods which enable the manufac- 
turer to produce a ware of uniform 
quality and shape. Today the firing 
is done in continuous kilns so that 
after the ware has passed through the 
various controlled heat zones it comes 
out a finished product. The crude 
potter’s wheel has been replaced by 
a scientifically constructed and bal- 
anced jigger driven by electricity. 

At present, the two most widely 
known products manufactured in the 
some three hundred potteries of the 
United States are semiporcelain and 
“vitrified china.” Use of the former 
is almost exclusively domestic, while 
the latter appears to be favored by 
hotels, restaurants and food institu- 
tions 
quality and translucency. 


because of its nonabsorbent 


Attracts Attention to Foods 


The problem of buying china for 
use in the school cafeteria is two- 
fold. First, china should be used to 
focus the pupils’ attention to less 
attractive but more important foods 
that otherwise would be ignored. 
Second, chinaware should be pur- 
chased from a dependable and well- 
established manufacturer. This en- 
sures ware of good quality and also 


promptness in obtaining replace- 
ments. 
The school cafeteria must select 


a china of high quality with a tough, 
hard, vitrified body. The glaze used 
is a vital factor in determining the 
general appearance of the ware. If an 
even fire is attained on all pieces of 
ware, a brilliant luster, which brings 
out the underglaze colors, is pro- 
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duced. All decorations should be 
under the glaze so that they will 
remain bright and attractive and not 
wear or wash off. 

A medium hotel weight, which is 
approximately 1% inch thick, is best 
suited for school cafeteria use since 
a heavy tray is hard for children to 
carry. 

Breakage is another item of great 
importance, as it is the breakage and 
not the initial price of china that 
determines its ultimate cost. It is al- 
ways wise for a cafeteria to standard- 
ize its china service and to select an 
open stock pattern. A rolled edge 
helps prevent chipping. The iew de- 
signs in medium weight china have 
a thinner and flatter rolled edge, 
which eliminates the old clumsy ap- 
pearance. 

One manufacturer has recently in- 
troduced a new rolled rim plate, 
which should decrease breakage be- 
cause it has a properly balanced non- 
slip finger grip without additional 
weight. The unique feature consists 
of a rib or roll on the under side of 
the plate, which does not affect its 
shape, appearance or decoration. 

A new narrow rim plate has as 
much space for food as a larger plate 
of wider rim and is particularly de- 
sirable when small trays are used. 
This china may have an embossed 
edge on the narrow rim and this 
helps reduce breakage. It gives an 
attractive decoration and, contrary to 
popular opinion, the glaze on this 
edge is just as lasting as the glaze on 
a plain edge. 

In food service of any type it is 
economical to limit the number of 
items of china to be purchased to 
conform to the way in which the 
service is to be handled. Sizes and 
shapes should be selected according 
to the kind of food to be served and 
the size of the food portions. The 
most popular sizes for school cafe- 
terias are the 8% inch, 644 inch and 
5¥% inch plates, the 4% inch fruits, 


ELLEN HIBBARD 


Supervisor of Cafeterias, Wichita, Kan. 


the 6 inch soup bowls and the 8 
ounce drinking glasses. 

There is practically no reason to- 
day for purchasing plain white 
china, except in cases in which the 
initial cost is insurmountable. Such 
a great variety is offered in stock 
patterns that it costs very little to 
add much to the appearance of food 
on the counter by the use of soft 
colors or simple decorations. It has 
been found that the use of “special” 
china even tends to reduce breakage. 

Special items add considerably to 
the attractiveness of the counter. 
Colored custard cups and casseroles 
of cooking china, glass sherbets and 
parfaits and even colored glass salad 
plates fit into this classification. They 
give a variety to the style of dishes 
to be used on the counter and are 
available in a number of interesting 
colors. The color adds practically 
nothing to the cost. 


Colors Make Good Background 


The dark rich cream or ivory hue 
of some of the new china forms an 
attractive background for food and 
costs only from 5 to 10 per cent more 
than plain white china. Most manu- 
facturers have their own trade names 
for these various tinted bodies, such 
as ivory, adobe, glo-tan, inca and 
desert tan. A shade may be selected 
that is not exclusive with one manu- 
facturer, so that competitive prices 
may be obtained. 

The new colored wares in under- 
glaze china make available the soft 
bright shades that look much like 
mother’s pretty colored pottery at 
home. Some of the stock patterns 
are all one color, some have narrow 
colored rims with white centers, 
others are fade-out patterns or have 
light centers with darker rims. In 
purchasing colored wares it is neces- 
sary to select a thoroughly vitrified 
underglaze china. 

The type of decoration used for 
china should conform to the sur- 
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No. 959 Roaster and Double Baker Oven 








Check These Unique 
== BLODGETTES 
EXTRA-VALUE FEATURES! 


@ Rigid Skyscraper Construction 
@ Lipped Liquid-Tight Deck, Plus 


Insulated Retarders 
@ Bright Aluminum-Finish Interior 
@ Steam Jet (Standard Equipment) 
@ A Single, Alloy Ribbon Burner 


@ Streamlined For Cleanliness and Smart 


Appearance 


@ And Eight Other ‘Plus’ Features 


Streamlined 
Secale TUG 
ROASTING e 


PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION BOARDS 
SPECIFY: “‘BLODGETT FOR OVENS!” 








MODERN SCHOOL STANDARDS call for 
the production of consistently fine foods— and 
for baking and roasting equipment capable of 
producing such foods. 


That is why Boards of Education of Chicago, 
Philadelphia, Cleveland, Buffalo and numerous 
other cities have adopted Blodgett Ovens. 


Now, the G. S. Blodgett Co., Inc. presents 
the new Streamlined Blodgett Oven, offering 
the school dietitian new and higher standards 
of efficiency, cleanliness, consistency and ease 
of operation. 


PRINCIPLES APPROVED by more than 
90,000 satisfied users underlie the design of 
these new ovens. And each of their unique new 
features is the result of lengthy laboratory re- 
search and actual service tests. That is why a 
Blodgett Streamlined Baking and Roasting 
Oven installation offers these advantages: 
. . better baking . . . better 
easier oper- 


lower costs . 
roasting ... less floor space... 
ation . . . cooler workspaces . . . better 
vegetable work. 


See the new Blodgett Streamlined 
Ovens at the Restaurant Show—Write 
TODAY for new descriptive literature. 


THE 6.8. BLODGRTT (0, 1N(, 8e2taemessine 


53 MAPLE STREET, BURLINGTON, VERMONT 
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roundings; colors should blend with 
the furnishings of the room. Line 
and print patterns, which are now 
carried in stock, may be as simple 
or as elaborate as desire and finances 
will permit. The narrow single line 
is the cheapest and the cost increases 
with the number and width of the 
lines. Simple printing, the use of one 
color designs, costs about 10 per cent 
more than the line. Patterns should 
be selected that do not show thumb- 
marks on the rim of the plates as a 
result of handling at the steam table. 


Purchase Good Silverware 


The purchase of good silverware 
demands as much attention as does 
the purchase of good chinaware. 
Nothing can distract the human ap- 
petite more than silver that is tinny, 
discolored or bent out of shape. Un- 
doubtedly flatware that looks cheap 
or has a greasy feeling casts suspicion 
upon the food. Therefore, the buyer 
will find it more economical to pur- 
chase silver of a good quality from 
a reliable source. Commercial sil- 
verware, today, is made in a variety 
of attractive patterns, such as one 
finds in sterling or in plated ware for 
the home. 

The purchaser should understand 
thoroughly the characteristics of the 
various accepted standards of com- 
mercial silverware and should know 
the more important operations in the 
manufacture of silver plate. This 
knowledge is necessary in setting up 
satisfactory specifications. 

Briefly, manufacture of silver plate 
contains the following details. Blanks 
cut from sheets of 18 per cent nickel 
silver are considered best for plated 
ware since nickel silver resists dents, 
is tough and its color is nearest to 
that of silver. It cannot rust through 
the silver as may happen with iron 
or steel. Sometimes 10 per cent nickel 
silver or even brass is used but its 
cheapness does not compensate for 
its inferiority. 

The blanks are repeatedly rolled to 
give proper length, width and con- 
tour. Between operations the blanks 
are softened under terrific heat for 
reworking so that the pieces will 
have a “good temper” to prevent 
their being bent out of shape. The 
next step is cutting the blanks to out- 
line. The pattern is then applied by 
steel dies and the pieces are ready 
for trimming and polishing. The 
polished nickel silver piece is care- 
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fully cleaned and is plated all over 
with solid silver. For pieces that 
have an overlay an extra plating of 
solid silver is given on the area of 
wear. 

The various accepted standards of 
commercial silverware are as follows: 

1. Weight of Blank: 10% bb. 
weight means 10% lb. per gross of 
teaspoons; 9 lb. weight means 9 |b. 
per gross of teaspoons. Other pieces 
are in proportion. Sometimes blanks 
may weigh as little as 7 pounds but 
only in cheap silverware. 

2. Amount of Solid Silver in All 
Overplate: Half standard plate 
means 1 oz. per gross of teaspoons; 
2 oz. on full standard plate means 2 
( 
on tablespoons; triple plate means 6 
oz. per gross of teaspoons or 12 oz. 
on tablespoons; quadruple plate 
means 8 oz. per gross of teaspoons 
or 16 oz. on tablespoons. Other 
pieces are in proportion. When com- 
paring prices it must be found 
whether the number of ounces of 
silver refers to teaspoons or to table- 
Spoons. 

3. Overlay: This is the second 
plating on the back of bowls or tines 
to ensure long wear. The overlay 
must be scientifically applied so as 
to provide a balanced plate. It should 
be known also whether the total 
number of ounces of silver includes 
the overlay or whether the overlay 
is plus. A balanced plate means that 
the overlay is of necessary thickness 
so that uniform wear is given. 

Certain definite specifications are 
necessary in the purchasing of silver- 
ware in order to ensure a good pro- 
duct: (1) the total number of ounces 
per gross that the teaspoons will 
strip; (2) the number of ounces per 
gross in the all-over plate; (3) the 
number of ounces per gross thick in 
the overlay; (4) the size of the over- 
lay so that one is sure that area of 
wear is completely covered. 

Numerous simple tests can be used 
in testing quality. The balance may 
be quickly estimated by an expert by 
holding the piece in his hand. The 
finish will be noticed, whether or 
not it has a deep silvery luster. The 
edges should be polished. The orna- 
mentation must be clear-cut. One 
can tell where the plate is thickest 
by slowly removing the silver plate 
with acid. 

In recommending the standard of 
silver plated flatwear to be used in 


z. per gross of teaspoons or 4 oz. 


purchasing for the school cafeteria 
I would suggest the following speci- 
fications: 

1. A blank of 18 per cent nickel 
silver of not less than 9 lb. per gross 
of teaspoons. 

2. A full standard plate plus over- 
lay if finances permit; although a 
half standard plate plus overlay will 
give many years of satisfactory serv- 
ice. 

3. A pattern that is attractive but 
simple in design so that it may be 
easily cleaned. 

Other metals are sometimes used 
in making silverware because of their 
lower costs. Sometimes these have 
serious disadvantages that more than 
offset the lower price. Nickel silver, 
a basic unplated metal, is not to be 
recommended because it discolors 
badly from food acids and chemi- 
cals in the water. Aluminum is too 
light to be used _ satisfactorily. 
Chrome plate has a blue cast and 
becomes much darker after use. 


Stainless Steel Is Popular 


Stainless steel appears to be enjoy- 
ing a wave of popularity. It does not 
rust or corrode; it is stainproof; if 
properly constructed it will not dent 
or bend in ordinary wear, and it will 
not wear off. Although the cost of 
flatware made of this metal is still 
somewhat higher than that of good 
quality silver plate, it is being used 
by a constantly increasing number of 
satisfied users. It is particularly de- 
sirable when unusual durability is 
needed, such as in state institutions 
and in industrial cafeterias. The 
newest patterns in stainless steel flat- 
ware are very attractive with dull 
finished handles and with highly 
polished bowls, tines and blades. 

In obtaining specifications as far 
as blanks are concerned the formula 
of stainless steel as found in the spec- 
ifications of the Federal Bureau of 
Standard Supplies should be  fol- 
lowed. Another important factor is 
the manner in which the pieces are 
fabricated. Some pieces are made of 
strip stock, which means the metal is 
of the same thickness throughout; 
this in contrast to the more durable 
grades made from graded stock, 
which gives added thickness at points 
where strength is needed. Stainless 
steel flatware does not have that dis- 
tinctive silver color that is obtained 
in silver plated ware, being slightly 
darker. 
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- Full steam ahead at Annapolis 


_ —“SS 


WITH MAGIC CHEF HEAVY DUTY GAS COOKING EQUIPMENT 


HEN 2,400hungry mid- 
a eee march into the 
dining hall at Annapolis with 
only 25 minutes in which to 
pack away a full meal, the 
kitchen has ajob on its hands! 
Such precision service calls 
for the most dependable and 
efficient cooking equipment 
available. And Magic Chef 
Heavy Duty gas ranges and 
steam tables have been pro- 
viding satisfactory service 
ever since their installation 
more than two years ago. 
Magic Chefs are famous for 
fast, dependable results, for 
savings in time, food and 


fuel. Their insulated ovens 
and cooking tops make kitch- 
ens cooler. Red Wheel Regu- 
lator controls oven heat and 
assures fine baking results, 
lessens meat shrinkage. Stur- 
dy construction and modern 
scientific design assure maxi- 
mum convenience, wear, ef- 
ficiency. 

FREE PLANNING SERVICE. Magic 
Chef’s experts are available 
for consultation to recom- 
mend correct equipment and 
most efficient layout for the 
cooking jobto be done. Write 
or phone American Stove 
Company’s nearest branch. 
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@ In spotless Bancroft Hall, Annapolis, this Magic Chef 
battery gives precision cooking required by naval tradition. 


AMERICAN STOVE COMPANY 


World’s Largest Manufacturer of Gas Ranges e 
BOSTON... NEW YORK...ATLANTA...CLEVELAND ... CHICAGO 
ST. LOUIS... PHILADELPHIA ... SAN FRANCISCO... LOS ANGELES 


SEATTLE... PITTSBURGH . . . BALTIMORE... WASHINGTON 








HEAVY DUTY GAS COOKING EQUIPMENT 
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LASTIC Formica table tops and 
counters combine color, in its 
most modern development, with a 
smooth hard surface, great dura- 
bility and freedom from spotting 
with lighted cigarettes or ordinary 


liquids. 


In schools, hospitals and similar in- 
stitutions, this modern top is chosen 
for its good looks, the ease with 
which it is kept clean, and the long 
satisfactory service it gives. Send for 
literature and samples. 






The Formica Insulation Co., 4652 Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 


FOR 


FURNITURE 


AND FIXTURES 
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LLEWELLYN EVANS 


Cafeteria Manager 
Asbury Park High School 
Asbury Park, N. J. 


HE manager of a school cafe- 

teria has a twofold job; three- 
fold, as a matter of fact. Now that 
food has become streamlined with 
vitamins and calories and will be- 
come more so as time goes on, cafe- 
teria managers must recognize this 





Revising Food Habits in School 


fact and govern themselves accord- 
ingly. They may exhibit, for pur- 
chase by pupil customers, a balanced 
menu every day. “That’s easy,” you 
say, “but tell me how to make them 
eat as they should.” They are handi- 
capped from the start in this matter 





their perfection, the choice 
grapefruit of the Rio Grande 
Valley yield their pure juice to 
make this delicious food bev- 
erage. Altogether, there are 
nearly a score of Sexton Fruit 
Juices—the most complete as- 
sortment available for the in- 
stitutional table. 





ay Here’s an Invitation 


ark 
vy 





a glass of tingling, tart Edelweiss Grapefruit Juice 
nestling in a bed of shaved ice! 


e Asa picture of cool delight, it is perfect—but no less perfect 
than the original. Mothered by the Texas sun, picked at the peak of 





to the Appetite 
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for, unlike the procedure in English, 
or in any other subject, the pupil 


does not take home his cafeteria 
grade or mark so his parents do not 
know how correctly he has eaten. 
Even if he would do this, the parent 
would more than likely say: “That's 
a lot of ‘hooey’.” So it’s up to the 
cafeteria manager to back up the 
school doctor and nurse. 

In the Asbury Park High School, 
Asbury Park, N. J., which has an 
enrollment of approximately 1700 
pupils, we are attempting to solve 
this problem. At the start of a semes- 
ter we look over our patrons, pick 
out one who, to all appearances, is 
not a healthy child and check him 
with the doctor (unknown to the 
pupil). If he has not already had a 
physical examination the doctor is 
ready and willing to call the pupil 
to his office. In the meantime, we 
take the trouble to watch the boy’s 
tray during his lunch period. On it 
are the makings of a perfect stomach 
ache, although all the time the food 
he should be eating is on the counters 
at the same cost. If that pupil were 
to fail in a daily recitation the teacher 
would say, “John, you did not study 
last evening,” but we can’t say that. 
What we can do is to sit alongside 
of him while he is eating, not going 
into details but talking about his 
lunch as one equal to another. 

There is the good, healthy looking 
pupil who would always take two 
helpings of mashed potatoes and 
gravy, five slices of bread, no butter, 
a chocolate milk and ice cream. We 
sit alongside of him, too. Now, in- 
stead of two helpings of mashed po- 
tatoes he takes the vegetable plate 
(one dip of mashed potatoes and two 
other vegetables) at the same cost. 
Often, too, there is milk on his tray 
instead of chocolate milk. It is grati- 
fying to notice how other pupils will 
follow his example. 

Let us help the doctor and nurse 
and the school authorities keep those 
youthful eyes bright by our helpful 
suggestions. Milk and green vegeta- 
bles build up a resistance to germs 
and not only save parents many 
heartbreaking hours but aid the doc- 
tor in improving health of the school. 
Only when we have aided the chil 
dren in choosing the right food— 
when we have sold not only good 
food but good health—have we 
earned the confidence reposed in us 
by the school authorities. 
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NEW GLEAMING WHITE BEAUTY | 





@ Never before such beauty, cleanliness and performance—three 
of the twelve unbeatable features that make the Model GC the 
best slicer value of all time. @ Picture this attractive Dulux 
finished model in your cafeteria kitchen in place of that old timer 
or the undersize slicer you now have. @ Get the facts about this 
great slicer. Write to Dept. NS. 


U. S. SLICING MACHINE CO. 
World's Best Meat, Bread, Roll Slicers and Steak Delicators 
La Porte, Ind. 














THE HEAD OF 
THE CLASS IN 
CAFETERIA 
EQUIPMENT! 



















Your first 
cost is usually 
the last when 
the cafeteria is built 
by PIX ... and your 
food service is made sim- 
pler and faster by the plan- 
ning skill of PIX Engineers who 
know how to make even a modest 
budget cover the feeding needs of the 
modern school. That is why PIX equip- 
ment is today the accepted standard for 
school cafeterias and kitchens. 

FREE TO SCHOOL EXECUTIVES—this interesting illus- 


trated book on food service planning and modern- 
ization. Filled with photographs and menu suggestions. 


aLBERT PICK Co.1nc. 


2159 PERSHING ROAD, CHICAGO 
America’s Leading Food Service Equipment House 
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HOW to tell 


good refrigeration 
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Do as you would when you 
purchase an automobile— 
**take a good look under the 
hood.”’ For it’s the Con- 
densing Unit that determines whether you will be paying 
low or high power bills . . . whether you will be seeing the 
repairman often or perhaps not at all for years to come! 





G-E ‘Scotch Giant’? Condensing Units give you top 
efficiency, for they’re precision built and warranted by the 
world’s largest electrical manufacturer. There are G-E 
Condensing Units in a family of sizes ranging from 4 hp 
to 60 hp... for practically every commercial refrigeration 
need. See your G-E Dealer . . . or send the coupon. 


— GENERAL @ ELECTRIC ----- 
COMMERCIAL REFRIGERATION 


GENERAL ELECTRICCO., Div. 160-566, Bloomfield, N. J. 
Please send me interesting descriptive literature on G-E 
Commercial Refrigeration. I’m especially interested in 









Name 


Address 
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IT ISN’T WHAT 
YOU PAY FOR 
BAND INSTRUMENTS 





It’s What You Get For 
Your Money That Determines 
The Wisdom Of Your Purchase 


Martins are built by famous hand- 
craft methods which insure superior 
tone, easier playing and finer qual- 
ity throughout. They encourage and 
help students get ahead faster—and 
give both the individual and school 
better musical results. 

Martins are more economical to 
buy because they last longer, and 
under ordinary conditions have lit- 
tle or no upkeep cost. Replacements 
are few and far between. One prom- 
inent school band is still using a 
number of Martins purchased back 
in 1914 and claim they are “‘as good 
as new.” That’s recommendation 
enough for any one! 

It will pay you to investigate the 
many advantages of having your 
school Martin-equipped. The wis- 
dom of your choice will be justified 
many times over during the years to 
come and you'll be doing your stu- 
dents a good turn by getting them 
started right—on instruments that 
will 4e/p—not hinder—their prog- 
ress and hopes for future success. 

Send today for new Free Catalog 
showing the complete Martin and 
also our Indiana line—in a price 
range to satisfy every school budget. 

The return and maintenance of American 

prosperity depends on the purchase of prod- 


ucts of American factories in preference to 


those imported from other parts of the world. 


MARTIN 
BAND INSTRUMENT 
COMPANY 


Dept. 1020 Elkhart, Indiana 
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N.A.P.S.B.O. Program 


The program for the twenty-ninth 
convention of the National Association of 
Public School Business Officials has been 
planned with the view of giving a new 
perspective in the field of public school 
business administration and prac- 
tical detailed information for improving 
its technics, John W. Lewis, president of 


also 


the association, said in announcing this 
years program. The convention will be 
held October 14 to 18 at the Book- 
Cadillac Hotel, Detroit. 

The opening day, October 14, will be 
given to registration, committee meet- 
ings, visitation of exhibits and sight see- 
ing to points of interest in Detroit and 
suburban school systems. Monday eve- 
ning all registered delegates and their 
wives will be guests of the exhibitors at 
a buffet supper. 

The regular program will get under 
way Tuesday morning, October 15, with 
addresses of welcome by local dignitaries 
and response by John T. Cate, vice presi 
dent of the association, the business man- 
ager at Glendale, Calif. Greetings will 
be extended by the exhibitors through 
Elliott C. Spratt of the Hillyard Sales 
Company, St. Joseph, Mo. 

President Lewis will deliver his ad 
dress at the morning session. Following 
will be addresses by George F. Smith 
Jr., director of educational supplies and 
equipment, Baltimore, on “Statement 
Concerning Exhibit of Literature Relat 
ing to Business Administration of 
Schools,” and by Dr. Bernard C. Clau- 
sen, First Baptist Church, Pittsburgh, on 
“The Time Capsule.” 

Three Section Meetings 

Tuesday afternoon there will be three 
sectional meetings on accounting, opera 
tion of buildings and grounds and pur- 
chasing specifications. That evening 
these three subjects will be covered in 
round table conferences. 

Presiding at the sectional meeting on 
accounting will be Ward Ashman, Cleve- 
land, with George S. Snaman, Pitts- 
burgh, as secretary. The accounting sub- 
jects to be covered and the speakers will 
be as follows: “Budget Preparation and 
Control,” A. H. Bell, auditor, Gary, Ind.; 
“Handling of Debt Service Items From 
the Standpoint of Uniform Reporting,” 
Emery M. Foster, chief, Division of Sta- 
tistics, U. S. Office of Education; “Ex- 
penditures per Pupil for Operation of 
the Physical Plant in Large City School 
Systems,” Lester B. Herlihy, associate 
specialist in educational statistics, U. S. 
Office of Education; “Report of Research 
Committee on School Accounting Prac- 


tice.” Ira G. Flocken, chief accountant 


and statistician, Pittsburgh; “Supply and 
Equipment Inventory Records,” Walter 
E. Gustafson, auditor-comptroller, Min- 
neapolis, and “The Place of Office Ma- 


chines in School Accounting,” H. F. 
Durkee, chief accountant, Cleveland. 
Buildings and Grounds Section 
Walter McLain, Ottumwa, Iowa, will 
preside and W. F. Holzapfel, Wilming- 
ton, Del., will be secretary for the sec 
tion on buildings and grounds. Subjects 
and speakers announced for this section 
are: “The Care of Boilers When Not in 
Use,” C. F. Olson, engineer, Kewaunee 
Boiler Company; “The Care of Athletic 
Fields,” W. M. Councell, business man 
ager, East Cleveland, Ohio; “Vacuum 
Cleaning of Buildings,” W. A. Daven 
port, superintendent of buildings and 
grounds, Michigan State College; “Re- 
port of Research Committee on Electric 
Rates,” H. R. McCullough, district clerk, 





Coming Meetings 


Oct. 9-12—National Council on Schoolhouse Con- 
struction, Chicago. 

Oct. 10-12—Utah Education Association, Salt Lake 
City. 

Oct. 1418—National Association of Public School 
Business Officials, Detroit. 

Oct. 17-19—Wyoming Education Association, Cas- 
per. 

Oct. 26-24—American Dietetic Association, 
sylvania Hotel, New York City. 

Oct. 23-25—North Dakota Education Association, 
Grand Forks. 

Oct. 24-25—Minnesota Education 
Paul. 

Oct. 24-26—Colorado Education Association, Den- 
ver, Pueblo and Grand Junction. 

Oct. 25-26—Maryland State Teachers Association, 
Baltimore. 

Nov. |-2—Kansas State Teachers Association, To- 
peka, Salina, Hays, Garden City, Wichita and 
Parsons. 

Nov. 6-9—Missouri State Teachers Association, Kan- 
sas City. 

Nov. 6-8—West Virginia State Education Associa- 
tion, Huntington. 

Nov. 7-8—Arkansas Education Association, 
Rock, 

Nov. 7-9—Conference of Food Service Directors, 
Detroit. 

Nov. 7-9—lowa State Teachers Association, 
Moines. 

Nov. 7-9—Arizona Education Association, Tucson. 

Nov. 8-ll—New Jersey State Teachers Association. 

Nov. 10-l6—American Education Week. 

Nov. I1-13—National Association of Public School 
Boards, Chicago. 

Nov. 15-l6—Idaho Education Association, Boise. 

Nov. 17-20—Louisiana Teachers Association, Mon- 
roe. 

Nov. 21-23—Texas State Teachers Association, Fort 
Worth. 


Penn- 


Association, St. 


Little 


Des 


Nov. 24-27—South Dakota Education Association, 
Aberdeen. 

Nov. 25-26—House of Delegates, New York State 
Teachers Association, Syracuse. 

Dec. 13-15—State Directors of Vocational Educa- 
tion, San Francisco. 

Dec. 16-18—American Vocational Association, San 
Francisco. 

Feb. 22-27, 1941\—American Association of School 
Administrators, Atlantic City, N. J. 

Feb. 27-Mar. |—American Association of Junior 
Colleges, Stevens Hotel, Chicago. 
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PATENTS PENDING 
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| 
new discovery. 


the floor. 


The slotted lead ferrule as shown in the illustration is detachable. 
If the shoe is not to be attached to the floor, the ferrule is omitted 
and a shorter screw used to hold the shoe to the table leg. Other- 
wise a hole is bored in the floor, the diameter of the hole being 
equal to the half-way height of the ferrule. Then when the ferrule 


is inserted in the hole in the floor, the slots in the ferrule are 


squeezed together, thus wedging the ferrule firmly to the floor. 


NEW TYPE LEG SHOE 


To experienced school men, this announcement will come as wel- 


come news, and they will be quick to see the advantages of our 


For Walrus laboratory, vocational and library furniture, we 
have a new type metal leg shoe, which can be attached to wood, 


marble, tile, cement or terrazzo floors, or left free and loose from 


This new type leg shoe is furnished 
in cast, brightly polished aluminum 
metal and is non-tarnishing. The 
cost is no greater than that of the 
ordinary kind. 














TYPICAL ANALYSES 
(Note vitamin C retention) 











SUNFILLED pure concentrated 
ORANGE ond GRAPEFRUIT 
JUICES 


establish a milestone in processing, packaging and quality achieve- 
ment. They are true-to-fruit products at their best. Every food element 
and characteristic, natural to freshly squeezed Florida orange and 


ena grapefruit juices, are successfully captured and retained without re- 


AMERICAN 


ASSN. 





Vitamins—Concentrate: 2.5 mg. ascorbic acid (50 interna- 
tional units Vitamin C) per gram. Concentrate diluted with 
water (1:9) 680 international units Vitamin C per 100 c.c. 
or 200 international units per fluid ounce. 


COMPARE THESE MEDICAL course to adulterants or added preservatives. 
Only a percentage of the normal water content has been tem- 
porarily borrowed ... which, when returned by you, insures the same 


a delicious flavor and consistency which Nature endowed. 
9 parts of 
eat... Tae REDUCE YOUR COST-PER-SERVING TO AN UNPRECEDENTED LOW 
per cent per cent ‘ P , a 
Moleture .....ccccccccces 24.0 89.7 There are no fluctuating market prices to consider . . . no unpredict- 
Total Solids ............. 76. 0 aia ‘ . ; 
Ber ee ston nceseness “of r¥ able variations in flavor and consistency . . . no spoilage, shrinkage 
SE is cacinednneass 3. 0. . , : 
= = EE apebebee as6 Hr or waste disposal problems . . . no excessive demands on refrigera- 
EE icedscbisksntassiiies 31.3 4.3 : hese - 
Carbohydrate (by difference) . 63.3 8.6 tion facilities . . . only negligible storage space needed, 
GEE BONE cc ccccccsoviens 6.5 0.85 
a og eon Try SUNFILLED and taste the difference 
76. peroz. 10. per oz. Buy SUNFILLED and save the difference 


CITRUS CONCENTRATES, INC. 


Complimentary trial quantities to Dunedin, Florida 


institutions on request. 
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Cranford, N. J.; “Selection of Building 
Service Personnel,’ H. H. Linn, super- 
intendent of buildings and grounds, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 

At the section meeting on purchasing 
specifications the presiding officer will be 
W. E. Strickler, Pittsburgh, and the sec 
retary, Francis C. Buros, White Plains, 
N. Y. Joseph L. Ernest, purchasing 
agent, Rochester, N. Y., will 
“Cooperative Buying as Carried on by 
the Educational Buyers Association”; 
George L. Yelland, secretary, Alhambra, 
Calif., “Cooperative Buying in Cali- 
fornia”; Clyde S. Yerge, director of pur- 
chasing, Oakland, Calif., “The Develop 


discuss 
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BECAUSE IT’S 
EXTREMELY 
KOO OTOL 


LIQUA-SAN IS USED 
IN 4100 SCHOOLS _* 


ILUTE Liqua-San “C’ —40% concentrated — with 

3 or 4 parts water . . . dispense it from the Sana- 
Lather in economical, thorough-cleansing foam — inci- 
dentally, soap in its most gentle form—and you have 
the reasons why this amazing combination brings sav- 
ings that no other soap dispensing system can match. 


Te HUNTINGTON <> LABORATORIES hnc 


HUNTINCTON INDIANA 


ment of a Handbook on Standardization 
of School Supplies and Their Procure- 
ment”; Clarence B. Kugler Jr., manager 
of school cafeterias, Philadelphia, “Food 
Specifications, Purchasing and Food 
Costs”; John DeMeyer, president, the 
Crayon, Water Color and Craft Institute, 
New York City, “Standard Specifica- 
tions for Color Materials and Chalks.” 
The general topic for the Wednesday 
morning session will be “Perspectives on 
Current Problems of Education,” with 
Dr. Arthur B. Moehlman, editor of The 
Nartion’s ScHoots and professor of school 
administration, University of Michigan, 
as the opening speaker. He will discuss 
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*Dispensed from the Sana-Lather 
Dispenser in foam form—90% 
air, 9% water, and only 1% soap. 
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“Social, Economic and Political Factors 
Affecting Public Education.” Also on the 
program will be Dr. Eugene B. Elliott, 
Michigan state superintendent of public 
instruction, who will speak on “Struc- 
tural Reorganization and Consolida- 
tions,” and Dr. Chester F. Miller, super- 
intendent, Saginaw, Mich., on “Com- 
munity Relationships and School Sup- 
port.” 

Wednesday afternoon there will be 
visits to the Edison Institute, the Mu- 
seum and Greenfield Village, Dearborn, 
Mich. That evening the annual banquet 
will be held. 

The topic for Thursday morning's 
general session will be “The School 
Plant.” Subjects and speakers will in- 
clude the following: “Fluorescent Light- 
ing,’ W. G. Darley, General Electric 
Company, Cleveland; “The Practical As- 
pects of Acoustics,’ H. W. Schmidt, 
supervisor of buildings, Wisconsin state 
department of public instruction; “Mod- 
ernization and Remodeling for Change 
of Use,” Francis R. Scherer, architect 
and superintendent of buildings, Roches- 
ter, N. Y.; “A Program of School Equip- 
ment Research,” Hugh B. Johnson, re- 
search associate, Bureau of Standards. 

Thursday afternoon there will be two 
section meetings, on miscellaneous prob- 
lems of business administration and on 
maintenance and new construction. 

Presiding at the section on business 
administration will be Helen Kidd 
Thompson, Greenville, Pa. The secre- 
tary will be Nettie C. Friedel, Burling- 
ton, Iowa. Subjects and speakers include 
the following: “Duplicating and Print- 
ing Problems of the School System,” El- 
don Robbins, assistant director of publi- 
cations, Michigan Education Association; 
“Trends in Pupil Transportation,” C. D. 
Hutchins, auditor, Ohio state department 
of education; “Report of Research Com- 
mittee on Cafeteria Costs,” Arthur A. 
Knoll, business manager, Long Beach, 
Calif.; “Report of Research Committee 
on Insurance,” W. N. Decker, Altoona, 
Pa.; “Report of Research Committee on 
Pupil Transportation,’ Charles D. An- 
derson, assistant commissioner of educa- 
tion, Trenton, N. J. 

At the section on maintenance and 
new construction C. H. R. Fuller, Toron- 
to, Ont., will preside, and John C. Har- 
dy, Solvay, N. Y., will be secretary. Sub- 
jects and speakers will be: “Leaking 
Masonry Walls, Their Cause and Cure,” 
Douglas E. Parsons, chief of masonry 
construction section, National Bureau of 
Standards; “Landscaping of Public 
School Grounds,” T. Glenn Phillips, con- 
sultant landscape architect and city plan- 
ner, Detroit; “Standards of Building 
Construction and Specifications as Af- 
fecting Maintenance,’ Raymond V. 
Long, Virginia state director of school 
buildings; “Report of Liaison Committee 
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A Mew PIANO CASTER 


Helps move that piano easily, 
quickly, without damaging floors! 





No. 9006x2 
A full-floating action, 
ball bearing caster with 
2" diameter double wheels. 
Rubber tread. Self-lubricat- 
ing bearings. 

A small investment in Bassick Casters for school pianos 
will save hundreds of dollars in damage to floors. Write 
for information and prices. 


The World’s Largest Manufacturers of Casters and Floor Protection Equipment 


THE BASSICK COMPANY - BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 
Canadian Factory: STEWART-WARNER-ALEMITE CORPORATION 


[ OF CANADA, LTD., BELLEVILLE, ONTARIO j 











Protecting the Property 
of the 


Youth of America 


% Specialist in school locks for over two decades, Dudley 
is proud of the many years of service to America’s Youth. 
More Dudley school locks are in use in American schools 
than all others combined ... in schools that demand 
durable, dependable, consistently satisfactory and trouble- 
free locking performance. 


Rotodial Combination Padlock 
The entire high-finish black and white en- 
amel dial turns on this ruggedly built 
padlock. Automatic, self-locking. Has 3 
tumblers with 64,000 possible combinations. 
Furnished with heavy stainless steel, or 
duralumin case. 


* RD-2 





RP-5 ° 


Rotopoint Combination Padlock 
This dependable padlock with solid brass 
case is automatic, self-locking. The knob- 
pointer works the combination; turns to 
positions on highly finished black and white 
enamel dial which remains stationary. Has 
64,000 possible combinations. 


Write for catalog showing a DUDLEY LOCK for every school need 


DUDLEY LOCK CORPORATION 


Dept. 1010 325 No. Wells St. Chicago, IIl. 
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, Be CLEANER 


2 


SELF FEEDER 


| NO 


F : ~ de 


JKEEN-POINTED 
pencils from 
Boston’s Self- 
Feeder No. 4 
. the sharp- :/ 
ener which puts j 
a premium on 
neatness. That’s 
what students 
are sure to get, 
teaches. 
Extra cutting edges (BOSTON SPEED CUTTERS—15 cutting 
edges) increase the life of Bosions at no added cost. Specify 
BOSTONS when purchasing pencil sharpeners. 


C. HOWARD HUNT PEN CO., Camden, N. J. 
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PENCIL SHARPENERS 
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ANOTHER REASON WHY 


aon 


Are First Choice for School Use 













New B&H OSCILLATORY STABILIZER 
(patented) maintains even pitch; eliminates 
“sour’’ notes. Available on Filmosound“Com- 
mercial,” “Academy,” and “Utility’”’ models. 


The new OSCILLA- 
TORY STABILIZER 
minimizes variation 
in film speed as film 
passes over sound 
drum. This exclu- 
sive B&H develop- 
ment insures even 
tone qualities free 
from distracting 
variations in pitch. 


SAFE-LOCK SPROCKETS 
AND CONSTANT-TENSION TAKE-UP 
Are Also Exclusive Features of Filmosound 
SAFE-LOCK SPROCKETS make it easier than ever 
to thread a Filmosound Projector... make 
impossible incorrect threading and the re- 
sultant film damage. 








Release guard. Film, 
locked in place, can’t 
jump sprocket 


Flip guard. Film 
drops into place on 
sprocket teeth 


Place film approxi- 
ar a in piace on 
Safe-Lock Sprocket 


CONSTANT-TENSION TAKE-UP eliminates 
take-up troubles by automatically maintaining 
correct pull, regardless of size of reel and 
amount of film on it. 


TAKE ADVANTAGE OF THE 3-S PLAN 
1. SURVEY—B&H Visual Education Specialist 


will study your plan to use motion pictures... 
location in which you propose to use them 
.. and any need to pay for equipment on one 


of three B&H plans. 
2. SUGGESTIONS—B&H Specialist will make 


recommendations to fit your needs, explain 
details, and furnish data on equipment, film 
sources, and literature. 


3. SERVICE—B&H Specialist will supervise 
installation of equipment and instruct oper- 
ators. He is permanently located in your terri- 
tory and will provide complete after-purchase 
service. 

* . * 


Mail coupon for detailed information. 
Bell & Howell Company, Chicago; New 
York; Hollywood; London. Est. 1907. 

| gpg on acon. oo ag dort ragaalaeeaaaamaeal 


BELL & HOWELL COMPANY 





' 
5 1855 Larchmont Ave., Chicago, III. 5 
1 Send information on: ( ) OSCILLATORY 8 
» STABILIZER; () SAFE-LOCK Sprockets; ! 
( ) CONSTANT- TE NSION Nie, up; Filmo- y 
' sound ( **Academy,”’ Commercial,’ | 
a ‘Utility’; () B&H 3-S PLAN i 
' ' 
t Name ' 
: School ' 
8 Address ; 
4 ' 
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PRECISION-MADE BY 


BELL & HOWELL 
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With the National Council on School- 
house Construction,” N. E. Viles, direc- 
tor of school building service, Missouri 
state department of education; “Report 
Research Committee on Playground 
Resurfacing,” Mr. Cate. 

Thursday evening there will be three 
round table conferences: (1) cafeterias, 
(2) maintenance and new construction 
and (3) problems of smaller cities. 


At the Friday morning session the 
topic will be “Improvement of Busi- 
ness Administration” and the speakers 


and their subjects will include the fol- 
lowing: “Career Service in Public School 
Business Administration,’ Dr. Lee M. 
Thurston, University of Pittsburgh; 
“Community School Lunches With Sur- 
plus Foods,” Richard R. Brown, assistant 
chief, distribution and purchase division, 
surplus marketing administration, U. 
Department of Agriculture; “Improve- 
ment in Business Administration by In- 
Service Training of Principals,” Rufus A. 
Putnam, assistant superintendent in 
charge of business affairs, Evansville, 
Ind.; “Applied Plant Research and Its 
Importance to Costs and Personnel,” 
D. E. McGrath, superintendent of build- 
ings, Danville, Ill. 








VISUAL EDUCATION 





Educational Films Go Afield 


Artists’ Films, a nontheatrical film 
producer, has announced that it has 
signed contracts with a group of impres- 
sive musical names to make 21 single 
reel subjects for distribution to consumers 
of educational films. These will be 
photographed and recorded on 35 mm. 
film and reduced to 16 mm. prints for 
distribution to schools by Walter O. 
Gutlohn, Inc. 

Seven metropolitan opera singers were 
signed by the producer: Richard Bonelli, 
Helen Jepson, Frederick Jagel, Charles 
Kullman, Kathryn Meisle, Gladys 
Swarthout and Frank Chapman. Besides, 
commitments have been obtained from 
Jose Iturbi, pianist; the Coolidge String 
Quartet; Albert Spalding, violinist; 
Emanuel Feuermann and Gregor Piati- 
gorsky, cellists; Mildred Dilling, harpist, 
and Vronsky and Babin, pianists. 


Film-Strip Contract Awarded 


As a result of a low bid submitted, the 
contract for film-strip production for the 





On the Air During October 





The following programs of particular interest to school people are arranged 
by the Columbia Broadcasting System and the National Broadcasting Company. 


Standard 


Time. Watch listings for your 


All programs are listed in Eastern 
local outlets. 
Daily Starts; 16, Ships on the Spanish Main: 23, 
12:30-1:15 p.m.—National Farm and Home Fish for Two Continents; 30, Passage to 
Hour (NBC Blue).? Cathay. 
2:15-2:30 p.m.—Echoes of History. General 
Sundays Federation of Women’s Clubs, producer 
1:30 p.m.—March of Games. Children’s quiz (NBC Blue). 
game program, directed by Nila Mack (CBS). 4:00 p.m.—Columbia Lecture Hall (CBS). 
2:00-3:30 p.m.—Wings Over America (NBC 
Red). Thursdays 
2:00 p.m.—Brazilian Exchange Program (CBS). 9:15-9:45 a.m.—American Schoo! of the Air: 
2:30-3:00 p.m.— University of Chicago Round “Tales From Far and Near” (CBS). October 


Table (NBC Red). 


3:00 p.m.—Columbia Symphony Orchestra 
(CBS) 
4:30 p.m.—Invitation to Learning. CBS Adult 


Education Board program (CBS). 

7:30-5:00 p.m._.The World Is Yours. Produced 

by U. S. Office of Education and Smithsonian 

Institution (NBC Red). 

8:00 p.m.—Columbia Workshop (CBS). 

10:30 p.m.—Publie Affairs. Discussions by va- 
rious leaders on important issues (CBS) 


10:30-10:45 p.m...Human Nature in Action. 
Pramatized psychological portraits by Dr. 
Harold D. Lasswell (NBC Red). 
Mondays 
9:15-9:45 a.m.--American School of the Air: 
“Americans at Work’ (CBS).? October 7, 


Wool; 14, Lumber; 21, Fur; 28, Quinine. 
4:00 p.m.—Columbia’s Lecture Hall. Lectures 
on a variety of subjects by eminent speakers 
(CBS). 
8:00 p.m.—-So You Think You Know Music? 
Music quiz program (CBS). 


10:30-11:00 p.m.-A‘lventure in Reading (NBC 
Blue). 
Tuesdays 
9:15-9:45 a.m...American School of the Air: 


“Wellsprings of Music” (CBS). October 8, 
Games and Play Parties; 15, Music for Fun; 
22, Square Dances; 29, Symphonic Dances. 
:00 p.m.Of Men and Books. Reviews of 
books and discussions of authors by Prof 
John T. Frederick and Dr. Bergen Bvans, 
both of Northwestern University (CBS). 


_ 


9:00-9:30 p.m..-M usical Americana (NBC 
lue). 
Wednesdays ; 
9:15-9:45 a.m.—-American School of the Air: 


‘New Horizons” (CBS). October 9, America 





Biography of a 
Fringe; 31, The 


10, All Over Town: 17, 
Grissly: 24, The Scarlet 
Smugzgler’s Sloop. 

4:00 p.m.—Adventures in Science. This pro- 
gram is planned in conjunction with Science 
Service (CBS). 

10:30-11:00 p.m. 
(NBC Red). 


Listeners’ Playhouse 


The 


Fridays 
9:15-9:45 a.m.—-American School of the Air: 
“This Living World’ (CBS). October i1, 


Pan Americanism; 18, Hemisphere Defense ; 
25, Taxes and Services. 

2:00-3:00 p.m.—Musie Appreciation Hour. Di- 
rected hy Walter Damresch (NBC). October 
18, “My Musical Family’’ and “Nature in 


Music.” 

2:30-3:00 p.m.—_NBC Concert Orchestra (NBC 
Blue). 

4:00 p.m.—Exploring Spice. Stories of the 
contellations, Maude Bennot, director, Adler 
Planetarium, Chicago, commentator (CBS). 


Saturdays 
4:00-5:00 p.m.— Budapest String Quartet (NBC 
Red). 

7:00 p.m.—People’s Platform. Round table d 
cussion of social, economic and political prob- 
lems, Lyman Bryson, chairman (CBS). 

8:30 p.m.—The Human Adventure. Dramatiza- 
tions of outstanding cultural and intellectual 
contributions of leading universities through 
the world. Presented by the University of 
Chicago and CBS. 


dis- 


1Except Sunday. 

2The American School of the Air will be 
broadcast over the Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
tem stations from 9:15 to 9:45 a.m. E.S.T.; 
2:30-2:55 p.m., C.S.T; 9:30-10:00 am., MST. 
and 2:00-2:30 p.m, P.S.T. 
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These 7 


vital features 


are the keys to 
"adh d 









UTMOST IN A 
SOUND MOTION PICTURE 
PROJECTOR 


THE 


te ASSURED FILM PROTECTION — Patented 
Safety-Trip immediately stops machine. To be 
found only on this equipment. With Offset 
Film Loop that eliminates damaging film 
pressure and side sway. 
STATIONARY SOUND DRUM—Unequalled 
sound quality—no moving parts—No adijust- 
ment necessary for color or black and white. 
"Spira-Draft"’ FORCED COOLING — in- 
sures greatest lamp economy and safety. 
FLICKERLESS SHUTTER — unsurpassed 
clarity of pictures. Safety shutter for stills. 


* 
* 
* 
te FILM REVERSE—Pressing one lever reverses 
* 
* 


film for reviewing. No rethreading necessary. 


EASY ACCESSIBILITY — to spotlessly clean 
all working parts. No special tools required. 
MULTIPLE USE — For classroom, auditor- 
jum, dances, outdoor events — with inter- 
changeable units that mean Greater Economy 
and Widest Utility. 


In no other equipment regardless 
of price can all of these advance 
features be found. Write today 
for complete description of these 
and other features. 


VICTOR 


ANIMATOGRAPH CORPORATION 
Dept. C-1, Davenport, lowa 
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(Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) 


SCREEN 


Fill Every Projection Requirement 


DA-LITE CHALLENGER 


This compact, portable model consists of the famous Da-Lite 
Glass-Beaded fabric, metal case and tripod in one unit. 
The Da-Lite Glass-Beaded surface has an average light re- 
flection factor of 85% from center to 80 degree viewing 
angles. It provides maximum brilliance to wider angles 
than ordinary beaded screens and stays white longer than 
any other white surface. 


The Challenger can be folded into a single compact unit 
or set up ready for use in 15 seconds, making it ideal for 
service in several classrooms. 12 sizes including square 
sizes from $12.50* up. 


DA-LITE MODEL “B” , el 
This hanging inodel is housed in 

a black-ecrystal-finished metal 
case with attached rings for 


hanging. 12 sizes from 22” x 30” 
to 63” x 84” from $7.50* up. 


*Prices slightly higher on th 
Pacific Coast. 








_———— | 
DA-LITE ELECTROL 


For permanent installations in large classrooms and audi- 
toriums, the electrically operated Da-Lite Electrol Screen 
offers greater convenience and longer life than any other 
screen. Just push a button and the screen unrolls or rerolls 
automatically. There is no danger of accident to, or strain 
on the fabric, for the Electrol operates at a constant speed. 
Write for 48 page catalog describing the complete line of 
Da-Lite screens. 


DA-LITE SCREEN COMPANY, INC. 
Dept. 10T.N.S., 2723 No. Crawford Ave., Chicago, Illinois 


Se ee ee ee Se ee ee 





5 Da-Lite Screen Co., Inc. 

= Dept. 10TNS EE eS 
= 2723 N. Crawford Ave. 

& Chicago, Ill. Street 

3 Please send your 48- 

& page data book on 


screens. City. State 











fiscal year 1940-41 was again awarded to 
Photo Lab, Inc., 3825 Georgia Avenue, 
NW., Washington, D. C., according to 
an announcement recently made by the 
extension service of the Department of 
Agriculture. 

The prices for film strips until June 
30, 1941, are the same as those in effect 
last year, and range from 50 to 70 cents 
each, depending on the number of illus- 
trations in the series. The majority of the 
350 series that the department has avail- 
able will sell for 50 or 55 cents each. 
Film strips are available on subjects, such 
as soil conservation, farm crops, dairying, 
farm plant and 


farm animals, 


forestry, 





The equipment requirements 


Costello charts, maps, 


oO ae 


school system . 
result in better teaching. 





THE THREE ‘“R’s” OF 
MODERN EDUCATION 


advanced as the educational requirements of its staff. Today, 
books, quills, and copy sheets are supplemented with Weber 
globes, and other aids to visual educa- 
all expertly designed for functional education . . . 
equipment that allows the student, himself, to find out the 
what, where and why of past and present occurrences. 


An investigation of Weber Costello Visual Teaching Aids will 
readily convince you of their splendid adaptability to your 
. . convince you, too, that they can’t help but 


See our exhibit of Sight-Saving Equipment at the 
N. A. P. S. B. O. Convention, at Detroit. 


animal diseases and pests, roads, farm 
economics, farm engineering, home eco- 
nomics, adult and junior extension work 
and rural electrification. Lecture notes 
are provided with each film strip pur- 
chased, with the exception of those that 
are self-explanatory. 

A price list of available film strips and 
instructions on how purchase them 
may be obtained by writing to the Exten- 
sion Service, United States Department 
of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


Service Reaches 1,531,978 


A child proudly bearing a reel of 
movie film to the desk of Elsie Presson, 





e RESEARCH 
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of the modern school are as 





WELER COSTELLO co. 


MANEFACILULREES ° ° 


qpetc ace PELE ES, Ge. 





assistant in the visual education service, 
is a familiar sight to office employes in 
the extension division of the University 
of Missouri. Nearly every day such 
film is shown in the University of Mis- 
souri Laboratory School, which is en- 
rolled for film rental service, as are other 
schools in the state. It is estimated that 
in the past year more than 1,531,978 per- 
sons have been reached by some of the 
visual aids from the Missouri service. 
Silent 16 mm. film remains the most 
popular, with more than 15,364 loans 
made last year. 





Films in Review 








EFFECTS OF ELEC- 
16 mm., silent. 400 feet; | 
reel; 12 minutes. Eastman Teaching 
Films, Inc., Rochester, N. Y. Subject: 
chemistry and physics. Grades 11 and 

12. Rating C. 

The purpose of this film is to show 
the action of two electrodes in an elec 
trolyte. It also is designed to deal with 
modern battery manufacture and use, 
electrolysis, electroplating and electrotyp- 
ing. 

The film opens with Volta working in 
his laboratory. The scene then shifts to 
a plant in which batteries are made, 
showing the making of both dry cells 
and storage batteries. The electrolysis of 
water is shown both in the regular type 
of photography and in animated draw- 
ings. One can see the electrons coming 
off of the anode to unite with the positive 
hydrogen ions, thus liberating them as 
atoms. These then combine with one 
another to form molecules and are lib 
erated as hydrogen gas. Similar changes 
take place at the anode at which oxygen 
gas is liberated. 

The Hoffman apparatus for the elec- 
trolysis of oxygen in the laboratory is 
shown with the gases being formed at 
the electrodes. The remaining scenes are 
of the application of electrolysis as in 
electroplating. Electrotyping also is 
shown. The applications in metallurgy, 
making of copper electrodes and extrac- 
tion of aluminum are shown. 

Many of the audience who saw this 
film questioned its accuracy. The pho- 
tography was fair. Many of the scenes 
were hurried so that it was difficult to 
grasp the full content. Many scenes were 
far away shots so that a clear picture of 
what was going on could not be ob- 
tained. This picture would likely take 
more than the ordinary amount of ex- 
planation by the teacher if the class were 
to benefit a great deal from its being 
shown. It is not recommended for most 
classes in chemistry and physics.—Re 
viewed by Wiii1aM O. Mayrose. 


CHEMICAL 
TRICITY. 
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DRAPER MULTIPLE OR SINGLE 
ROLLER SHADES WILL SOLVE 
YOUR DARKENING SHADE PROBLEMS 


Draper Durable Darkening Win- 
dow Shades are highly effic:ent 
for visual education rooms, lab- 
oratory work, etc. Darkening 
shades are not expensive if 
durable material and corrective 
type of installation are selected. 


The Draper X-L Window Shad- 
ing Unit, for any light opening 
over 9 ft. wide, avoids the use 
of unwieldy and impractical 
shades of large size for multiple 
windows, glass block walls, etc. 


An inverted L-shaped shield of 
steel holds mounts for the roller 
brackets, which are supported 
so that one shade overlaps the 
next by several 
inches. The angle 
frame is of sectional 
construction, with 
| telescoping ends, pro- 
4 yiding for adjustment 
to existing window 
sizes. Supplied in both 
translucent and dark- 
ening shades. 































































Address Dept. NS10 


Write for information 


LUTHER 0. DRAPER SHADE COMPANY 


SPICELAND, INDIANA 








REMARKABLY 
BRIGHT and CLEAR 


is the unanimous verdict of users of 


HOLMES 
PROJECTORS 


In the Holmes l6mm portable projectcr 
you get the same careful workman- 
ship and selected materials— 
the same fidelity of sound and 
superb picture reproduction— 
as are usually found only in 
much higher priced models. 






Sound 
on-Film 


Every Holmes Projector before 
delivery must conform to the 
most exacting of specifications 
and tests . . . must register 
mechanical perfection to insure 
to its user many years of supe- 
rior and trouble-free service. 


FREE DEMONSTRATION 
without obligation 


Write for literature 
and prices. 
KOLMES PROJECTOR CO. 
1814 Orchard St., CHICAGO 
Manufacturers of 16mm and 
35mm projectors for over 
25 years. 


Projector attached 
to Amplifier 





28 Ibs. 
READY TO CARRY 
Total weight with Speaker only 60 Ibs. 


16 mm Portable, 
Mazda or Are Lamp. 
j 35 mm Portable, 
ae Mazda or Are Lamp. 
Ess) 35 mm imperial 

for Auditeriums. 


OR S 














INDIVIDUALIZED 


| @ JOB-FITTED EQUIPMENT 
MAINTENANCE 


Finneil fits the equipment to 
your exact needs...supplies the 
correct model and inthe size that 
provides the greatest brush cov- 
erage consistent with the area 
and arrangement of your floors. 
19 different sizes and models 
in the complete Finnell line. 


@ SPECIFIC CLEANSERS, SEALERS, 
WAXES, AND ACCESSORIES 


—everything you need—to most 
economically and best maintain 
and protect each type of floor 
in your school. 


@ A NEARBY FLOOR SPECIALIST 


...to give you the closest coop- 
eration possible in the solution 
of your individual floor-main- 
tenance problems. 


If you are interested in simplifying floor 
care and keeping maintenance costs at 
rock bottom — as of course you are — get 
the complete Finnell story. No obliga- 
tion. Phone nearest Finnell branch, or 
write Finnell System, Inc., 210 East 
Street, Elkhart, Indiana. 


FINNELL SYSTEM, 





eat. 


Pioneers and Specialists in FLOOR MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT 
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New, Basketball Backboard <= 
g " ne 
reomady extohiiched ip the Hationc] Baseeaiall ame: 
mittee . . . The new, streamlined Med 
is ‘pressed-out’ of a single sheet of steel . . . Quantity 
aaa = — extremely poise i, possible 
ws ur pmen complete 
details of the os a Steel Backboard and Goal— 
“No better equipment at any pricel’’ 








3532 DeKalb Street St. Lowis, 
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Nore: The foregoing film was re- 
viewed by a Committee on Evaluation, 
functioning at the University of Michi- 
gan. The rating system used in the eval 
uations was on a three point basis: A in- 
dicates that the film is particularly well 
adjusted to classroom use; B signifies that 
the film is good but has minor defects; 
C indicates that the film would need 
careful preparation if pupils are to bene- 
ht from it. 


Film Releases 


Know Your Typewriter—A motion pic- 
ture about the typewriter, what it is 
and how to use it. This film is de- 
signed to give clear-cut technical in- 
formation on the typewriter and em- 
phasis on typewriting as an art of 
today. This is a 3 reel, 16 mm., silent 
film. It may be rented or purchased 
on a lifetime-lease-of-the-print basis. 
Reference outlines of value in building 
a study program around the film are 
available. Division of Visual Experi- 
ment, Harmon Foundation, Inc., 140 
Nassau Street, New York City. 














Our Government—-A film strip, compris- 
ing a unit of 54 pictures, that gives 
an extraordinary factual and documen- 
tary picture story of each step in the 


operation of our government. Here 
can be seen the stirring ceremony of 
the presidential inauguration; the 
members of the cabinet at their respec- 
tive posts; the function of the primary 
ballot, the meaning of the electoral 
college. This strip was produced by 
Pictorial Events, an educational or- 
ganization formed recently in New 
York City to distribute films to public 
and private schools. Information about 
this strip may be obtained by address- 
ing Pictorial Events at 122 East Forty- 
Second Street, New York City. 


Handicraft Arts—A series of six new 
instructional films dealing with handi- 
craft arts has been produced in co- 
operation with the Universal School of 
Handicrafts under supervision of Ed- 
ward T. Hall, director of the school. 
Arthur Browning, writer for photo- 
graphic publications and independent 
film director and producer, directed 
this series, which is keyed for adult 
and elementary school use. The six 
one reel films are: “Elementary Man- 
ual Training: Making a Fine Gift 
Box,” “Marionettes, Construction and 
Manipulation,” “Elementary Book 
Binding,” “Loom Weaving,” “Decora- 
tive Metal Work” and “Leather 
Work.” Garrison Film Distributors, 
Inc., 1600 Broadway, New York City. 
Handicraft manuals are available. 





RADIO 


Fall-Winter Radio Calendar 


The fall-winter, 1940-41, radio calen- 
dar of the American Association of 
School Administrators will be issued 
early in November, at which time one 
copy will be mailed to each member of 
that association. Single copies will be 
sent free to nonmembers if the requests 
are “accompanied by stamped, self-ad- 
dressed, long envelopes. Additional 
copies will be sold at 1 cent each. Re- 
mittance may be made in postage stamps. 
Requests should be addressed to Ameri- 
can Association of School Administrators, 
N.E.A., 1201 Sixteenth Street, North- 
west, Washington, D. C. 








MEETINGS 


Youth and Vocations 





The much discussed youth problem 
and national defense—their relation to 
vocational education—will form the cen- 
terpiece of the coming convention of the 
American Vocational Association to be 
held in San Francisco next December. 

Preceding the general meeting in San 
Francisco will be gatherings of state 
directors of vocational education, who 





A PERFECT CHALKBOARD AND BULLETIN 
BOARD INSTALLATION AT GOSHEN, N. Y. 


EAuTY, color and permanence have 
B been combined through the use of 


Neatsnap Framing, Dark Green Ezy-Rase 
Glass Chalkboards and Green Crest Cork 
bulletin boards, in the general classrooms, 
and Ivory Ezy-Rase in the Art Room. 
Ordinary white chalk is used on the green 
glass and colored chalks on the ivory glass. 

The display rail with cork insert and 
sliding map winders and hooks at the 
top of the board is an integral part of 
the frame. 

Write for details and samples of these 
items as well as our steel wardrobes and 
toilet partitions, also new Speedo Rubber 


Blackboard Eraser. 


NEW YORK SILICATE 
BOOK SLATE CO., INC. 


421 SEVENTH AVE. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
1940 Our Seventy-fifth Anniversary 


R. Graham, Architect 


Robt 











| NEATSNAP ALUMINUM 
FRAMING 


Ce Aion 


GREEN CREST CORK 
BULLETIN BOARD | 
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isa RUBON 
“Non-Bump’’ Water Mop 


—a very superior article! 





@Its long, voluminous, 
cotton yarn holds a great 
amount of water, yet this 
mop is easily wrung and 
wrung out! The mop- 
head lies flat, covering a 
a wide space, reducing 
labor. 

It is removable for washing 
and for using the handle on 
succeeding mop-heads. Metal 
parts are rust-proof...all are 
part of the handle, not ex- 
posed where they can bump 
or scratch anything. Here is 
supreme quality material and 
fine workmanship. Rubon 
water mops resist long, hard 
wear. Satisfaction or money 
back. Sizes of mop-heads from 
12 oz. to 32 oz. Handle lengths 
from 54 in. to 72 in. Special 
sizes to order. 


RUBON PRODUCTS CO. 
500-504 W. 7th St. Kansas City, Mo. 


NOR RIOR EE FTEs 


ert |) eo 




















Correctly engineered for leakproof mineral oil lubri- 
cation, Norton assures long, trouble-free service. Nor- 
ton Door Closers control the doors “all the way”... 
a protection to hinges and latches. Specify Norton, the 
low maintenance and super service door closer. Write 


for the new Norton catalog. rning 4 = fe ee 
‘ Sa Ses Rael ke aes: ee 4 ve 
NORTON DOOR CLOSER COMPANY 
Division of The Yale & Towne Mfg. Company Fred M E D MfoC 
2902 N. Western Avenue Chicago, Illinois 3532 DeKalb Street St. Louis. 2 Mo. 
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will meet on Friday and Saturday, De- 
cember 13 and 14. These will be fol- 
lowed by Sunday morning meetings of 
state supervisors, city directors and trade 
school principals. The main convention 
of the association will open at the Fair- 
mont Hotel, San Francisco, on Monday, 
December 16, and continue through De- 
cember 18. 

California educational leaders who are 
active members of the convention com- 
mittee include: John F. Brady, president 
of the California Teachers Association; 
John C. Beswick of Sacramento, execu- 
tive ofhcer of the California Commission 
for Vocational Education; Dr. Ira W. 








MAKE 2 ROOMS OR MORE 


Kibby, chief of the bureau of business 
education, state department of education; 
Julian A. McPhee, San Luis Obispo, chief 
of the bureau of agricultural education, 
state department of education, and Mack 
Stoker, supervisor of vocational educa- 
tion, University of California. 


A.A.J.C. Plans Convention 


The twenty-first annual meeting of the 
American Association of Junior Colleges 
will be held at the Stevens Hotel, Chi- 
cago, February 27 to March 1, 1941, 
according to an announcement by Walter 
C. Eells, secretary of the association. 

President Robert M. Hutchins of the 





@ NO PILASTERS 
@ NO HINGES OR BOLTS 
@ ADJUSTS ITSELF 

@ EASILY OPERATED 











investigate 
how UNIT 
FOLO 
WALLS 
can solve 
your class- 
room diffi- 
culties 



























Need more Rooms? How about 
that large gymnasium—auditgrium 
—or basement? . . . These large 
rooms can be used throughout the 
school day for a multitude of class- 
room purposes ... for they can 
be made into 2 rooms or more with 
sound” resistant UNIT FOLD 
WALLS—yet can be utilized for 
their original purpose. No obstruc- 
installed 


in old or new build- 


tions—easily 


ings. Write for booklet 
today. 
50 years of Industrial and 


Institutional Door Manu- 
facture! 


Fairhurst Patent 





THE RICHMOND FIREPROOF DOOR CO. 


INDIANA 


RICHMOND, 


University of Chicago will be the ban- 
quet speaker Friday evening, February 
28. 

Two topics will predominate in the 
program. One will be terminal educa- 
tion, that is, what courses should the 
junior college offer for the student who 
will have only two years of college? The 
other will be the place of the junior col- 
lege in education for the national defense. 

Dean William H. Conley of Wright 
Junior College, Chicago, has been ap- 
pointed chairman of the committee on 
local arrangements. The Illinois Asso- 
ciation of Junior Colleges, of which Dean 
Conley is president, has appointed special 
committees and is making plans for the 
largest convention ever held. 





BUILDINGS 


Seven Years of P.W.A. 

In seven years P.W.A. has aided in the 
construction or improvement of 12,700 
educational buildings, including 113 pub- 
lic libraries, at a total cost of $1,182,- 
397,133, it was announced recently by 
Federal Works Administrator John M. 
Carmody. 

Of this amount, $362,394,465 repre- 
sents the cost of educational projects in 
the current P.W.A. program, which was 
virtually completed by the opening of the 
school year. 

Educational projects in the P.W.A. 
programs have added 59,600 classrooms 
to the nation’s supply, accommodations 
for 2,400,000 students. Toward school and 
library construction, P.W.A. has made 
direct grants of $481,526,508 and repay- 
able loans of $93,106,070. 

An interesting result of the large scale 
school building program of the last seven 
years has been the growth of the con- 
solidated school district plan in almost 
every section. Through construction of 
790 consolidated schools, P.W.A. esti- 
mates that 1580 obsolete one room 
schools have been replaced. 








SAFETY 


Safety Maps Protect Toledo Children 


The trip from home to school and 
back again is a big adventure for the 
young scholar. And it is important that 
these children make the journey by the 
shortest, safest route. 

To safeguard their early grade pupils, 
the teachers and public officials of the 
metrevolitan area of Toledo, Ohio, have 
enlisted the aid of the Work Projects 
Administration in a project to provide 
each child in public and_ parochial 
schools with a school route safety map, 
on which is drawn the way to school 
which entails the fewest traffic hazards. 
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IDEAL 
SEATING 


installations every- 
where attest to their 
comfort, modern design, 
careful engineering, su- 
perior construction, cor- 
rect posture and inbred 
quality. Ideal Chairs 
have recently been in- 
stalled in 





Marina Junior High School, San Francisco, California 
Northampton High School, Northampton, Massachusetts 
John Adams School, Los Angeles, California 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, Los Angeles, California 
Samuel Gompers School, Los Angeles, California 
Florence Nightingale School, Los Angeles, California 
Louis Pasteur School, Los Angeles, California 
Rahway High School, Rahway, New Jersey 
——_ any High School, Cumberland, Maryland 

urg High School, Hamburg, New York 
Phoenix Junior College, Phoenix, Arizona 
Warren County High School, Front Royal, Virginia 
Monroe High School, Monroe, Wisconsin 
Washington Junior High School, Green Bay. Wisconsin 
Mad River Rural School, Mad River, Ohio 
Norwalk High School, Norwalk, Ohio 


Shown above is the Ideal Challenger, one of the three dis- 
tinctive and differently priced lines of chairs comprising the 
new Streamliner group. Write for free catalog describing 
exclusive features. 


IDEAL SEATING CO. Grand Rapids, Michigan 














A DISTINGUISHED CONTRIBUTION 
to Your 1940-41 Motion Picture Programs. 
Available in 16 mm. Sound Film 
ELEPHANT BOY with Sabu, based on "Toomai of the 

Elephants" by Rudyard Kipling. 

The Private Life of HENRY VIII with Charles Laughton, 
Robert Donat. 

CATHERINE THE GREAT with Douglas Fairbanks, Jr., 
Elizabeth Bergner, and Flora Robson. 

THE SCARLET PIMPERNEL with Leslie Howard. 
REMBRANDT with Charles Laughton, Gertrude Lawrence 
. . . THE GHOST GOES WEST with Robert Donat... 
THINGS TO COME, H. G. Wells fantasy of the year 
2036 with Raymond Massey . . . and SANDERS OF THE 
RIVER with Paul Robeson. 


SPOT BOOKINGS $17.50 — CONTRACT BOOKINGS $15.00 
Free Catalog of 2000 Entertainment and Educational Subjects. 


WALTER O. GUTLOHN, Inc. 


35 West 45th Street Dept. H-10 New York, N. Y. 


























Your Gracious fost. 
rom Coast to Coaot 


In CHICAGO.. 








In NEW YORK... 


In LOS ANGELES.. 


Belleview Biltmore 


The Town house 


KIRKEBY HOTELS 








MIVART HI TPARADE 


Grtotnates of Goal-H 

. Forrest C. ““Phog” ‘Allen | 
Basketball Coach 

University of Kansas 








Fred MEDART MfaCo 


3532 DeKalb Street om LEG, 
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A total of 38,250 of these maps have 
been distributed and Toledans will tell 
you that their publication and distribu- 
tion represent one of the most progres- 
sive steps for child safety that has been 
made in modern times. Jay E. Thomp- 
son, secretary of the Toledo Safety Coun- 
cil, recently explained that the project 
received financial and moral support 
from the parent-teacher council, the city 
welfare department and the Toledo 
board of education, in addition to his 
own organization. 

Each child receives his own W.P.A. 
map, on which the safest and most direct 
He then studies the 


route is outlined: 





Clean running water 
is provided for by 
Bradley Wash- 
fountains used in so 
many schools, colleges 
and institutions. The bowl 
is deep and self-flushing 
too, so that no water 


gathers—no chance of dirt or contamination. 

Also, since each Washfountain serves a 
group of six to 10, there are only one-tenth 
to one-sixth as many piping connections, 


making installation in new or remodeled 


buildings less costly. 


map with the assistance of a teacher, 
who points out the dangerous street 
crossings to be avoided. Meanwhile, the 
police department is cooperating by ap- 
pealing to adults to set a good example 
to children in their own observance of 
trafic regulations. An exhaustive traffic 
planning survey by the W.P.A. preceded 
the drafting of the maps. 


Youth Drivers Are Reserve Asset 


A completely trained army of young 
drivers, thoroughly conversant with the 
operation of motor vehicles and capable 
of keeping the wheels of our civilian 
transportation system turning smoothly 


PROVIDE MORE 
SANITARY WASHROOMS 
FOR YOUR STUDENTS 







The small boys are washing at a 
36-in. full cirele Washfountain also 
made in 54-in. diameter...Directly 
above shows a semi-circular 
Washfountain. 


Insure safe sanitary washing facilities for the students of your 


school.—Bradley group type fixtures are made in full circle and 


semi-circular models and in a variety of materials . . 


. Our Wash- 


room Consultants will be glad to assist you, and our New 194] 


Catalog 


92 


ready Oct. 15th will be mailed on 
request . . . BRADLEY WASHFOUNTAIN CO., 
2207 W. Michigan Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


IBIRAIDILIEW 
WASHFOUNTAINS 





New 1941 Catalog 
eee ready Oct. 15th; 
write for a free copy. 


on the home front, will become a valu- 
able asset in the event of war, according 
to John J. Hall of the National Conserva- 
tion Bureau. “The school directed train- 
ing of high school pupils in motor vehicle 
operation, therefore, takes on added im- 
portance,” he added. 


INSTRUCTION 


Vocational Defense Program 

In one month’s time 80,614 persons 
have enrolled in the vocational education 
national defense program, U. S. Com- 
missioner of Education John W. Stude- 
baker has reported. Approximately 3000 
men have been trained and placed in 
jobs since July 1. Current reports of 
placement indicated that 20,000 trainees 
moved out of the summer schools into 
defense jobs September 1, according to 
figures gathered from 41 states. Voca- 
tional workers are now being trained in 
283 cities. 

Launched July 1, four days after the 
President had signed the act of congress 
appropriating $15,000,000 for this pur- 
pose, this program by July 15 had 30,000 
men in training and by July 31, more 
than 80,000. 

Two types of training are provided: 
(1) pre-employment short courses giving 
instruction in specific skills such as weld- 
ing and riveting enrolled 51,604 men 
and (2) supplementary courses that aided 
workers on the job had 29,010 regis 
trants. 











RESEARCH 


Youth Needs Work Experience 

Young people need to learn to work 
and work experience should be made a 
part of the curriculum of high schools. 
This is the assertion of 10 nationally 
known educators in a report soon to be 
published by the American Youth Com 
mission of the American Council on 
Education, defining specific major 
changes recommended unanimously for 
high schools by authorities who have con- 
ducted studies of secondary education in 
recent years. 

Reviewing efforts of schools to adapt 
themselves to new conditions, the educa- 
tors assert that vocational education 
either cultivates highly specialized skills 
for which there is only a limited demand, 
or provides other innovations that are 
“more in the nature of patchwork addi- 
tions than fundamental reforms in the 
instructional program.” 

The report, calling for “a fundamental 
reconsideration of the instructional pro- 
gram of secondary schools,” was pre- 
pared by a special committee headed by 
Ben G. Graham, superintendent of public 
schools in Pittsburgh. 
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At present, according to this com- 
mittee of educators, work “does not have 
the sanction of traditional school prac- 
tice.” In spite of this, “by the time a 
young person reaches adolescence he 
needs to have opportunities for work if 
he is to make the transition into adult- 
hood readily and efficiently. Work can 
be advocated as a much-to-be-desired 
phase of education for all classes of 
young people.” Moreover, “the ability 
to work steadily for eight hours is not a 
natural possession; it has to be acquired.” 

Praise is accorded government youth 
work agencies for pointing the way to 
the inclusion of work experience in high 
schools. “The educational system of the 
United States will never again be what 
it was before the federal agencies for 
youth began to provide work opportuni- 
ties,” states the report, adding that the 
government program “has supplemented 
in a highly significant way the nation’s 
program of education. It has cultivated 
confidence and morale where the school 
failed to equip many of its pupils io face 
the realities of practical living.” 

In spite of inadequate facilities in 
many high schools for providing equip- 
ment and wages for productive work 
done, the report states that “The school 
can introduce productive work without 
wages into its program in accordance 
with thoroughly legitimate educational 


principles if it convinces young people 
that it is their duty to contribute to com- 
munity welfare. Schools can also put 
their pupils in contact with opportunities 
that give practical work training and 
prepare more directly than does ordinary 
school work for later employment by 
arranging with industries to give pupils 
part-time employment.” 

Work experience is important for all 
high school pupils, whatever their future 
may be, according to the report, which 
says: “Those who are to enter the pro- 
fessions need to labor at some period in 
their lives in order to gain an under- 
standing and appreciation of what labor 
is. Those who are going to earn their 
living by labor have a right to be trained 
under competent supervision so that they 
may enter on their careers under the 
most favorable conditions possible.” 

Among principal recommendations be- 
sides that of inclusion of work experi- 
ence are: (1) high schools should give 
instruction in improved methods of read- 
ing to supplement such instruction in 
elementary schools; (2) courses in the 
social studies should be expanded, be- 
cause “the obligation of finding some 
way of preparing young people for citi- 
zenship, for intelligent social attitudes 
and for effective participation in commu- 
nity life has become a public obligation 
which must be met if social chaos is to 





be avoided”; (3) instruction concerning 
personal problems should be given to 
youth, and (4) there should be funda- 
mental revision of standard courses and 
new methods of teaching them. 

The committee that made the report to 
the American Youth Commission con- 
sisted of: Thomas H. Briggs, Will 
French and George D. Strayer, all of 
Teachers College, Columbia University; 
Oscar Granger, principal, Haverford 
Township High School, Upper Darby, 
Pa.; Charles A. Prosser, director, William 
Hood Dunwoody Institute, Minneapolis; 
Dean Francis T. Spaulding, graduate 
school of education, Harvard University; 
Alexander J. Stoddard, superintendent, 
Philadelphia; Willis A. Sutton, superin- 
tendent, Atlanta, Ga.; Ralph W. Tyler, 
chairman, department of education, the 
University of Chicago, and Mr. Graham. 


NAMES IN NEWS 


Superintendants 

Martuitpe C. Gecks, assistant superin- 
tendent, St. Louis, for the last eleven 
years, at her own request has been trans- 
ferred from that position to lecturer and 
counselor at Harris Teachers’ College, St. 
Louis. 

James L. HaAN.ey, superintendent at 
Providence, R. I., has been voted a new 


















previous month. 
Yes, there’s a reason 


cafeteria. 





FA TRAYS 


Eleven Correct Sizes— 
One for Every Service 


More CAFATRAYS were supplied to schools 
last month than had ever been supplied in any 


CAFATRAYS are the 


best serving trays for the school lunch or 


Ask your equipment dealer— 
and demand genuine CAFATRAYS. 


bea i 








CHELSEA PRODUCTS, 281 11th AVE., NEW YORK 
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four year contract by the school commit- 
tee of Providence. 

SipNEY Osporne, principal of the high 
school at Huntington, Mass., for the last 
ten years, has been appointed superin- 
tendent of schools in the town of Rich- 


mond, Mass., to succeed the late O. R. 
McCoy. 
Emery Krerzincer has been elected 


Oakwood, 
Raper, who 


superintendent of schools, 
Ohio, to succeed GreorceE L. 


resigned. 


Artuur E. Warren is the new super- 
intendent of schools at Canandaigua, 
N. Y. 

J. T. Ryper, Bowling Green, Ohio, is 


the new superintendent at Portage, Ohio. 
Mrs. Amy Butt Crist has been elected 
superintendent of schools in the First 


Orange County Supervisory District, 
New York. 

Bric. Gen. Asa Leon SINGLETON, who 
is retiring as commandant of the U. S. 


army post at Fort Benning, Ga., has been 
appointed superintendent of the Manlius 


School, Syracuse, N. Y., to succeed the 
late Cot. Guipo FripoLin VERBECK. 
E. G. Doveras of Preston, Ga., has 


been elected superintendent of the Una- 
dilla High School, Unadilla, Ga. 

Mrs. FatrH Monke of Golva, N. D., 
has been elected county superintendent 
Beach, N. D., succeeding 
Dietz. 


of schools, 
HERMAN F. 


FOR TRUE ECONOMY specify 
UNIVERSAL guality BLEACHERS | 


years of 


vertical 
boards; 


Universal 





vide 


WOOD PORTABLE 


Quality of design, 
manship all 
useful 
nance cost of Universal Bleachers. 


contribute to the extra 


Universal Steel Portables provide direct 
support of 
eliminate needless weight and 
reduce strain. 
or moved in units of three rows, with- 
out disturbing the remaining structure. 


Wood Portables of dense, 
structural grade lumber, with all clear 
edge grain seat and foot boards, pro- 
an economical, 
bleacher whose factor of safety is many 
times the rated capacity. 


Cuartes G. Taytor, for three years 
superintendent of schools at Nantucket, 
Mass., has been elected superintendent at 
Bridgewater, Mass. 

Dr. G. P. Youne, superintendent, Ala- 
mosa, Colo., is the new president of the 
Colorado Education Association, succeed- 
ing Vircit M. Rocers. 

L. O. Hamivton is the new superin- 
tendent at Laverne, Okla. 

H. J. Martin is the new superintend- 
ent at Herkimer, N. Y., succeeding Lo- 
RAINE W. BILts. 

Hosart SMITH is the new superintend- 
ent of schools in Campbell County, Ten- 
nessee. 

Ronatp E. Harr has been appointed 
superintendent at Angelica, N. Y. For 
the last six years he has been principal 
of Wolcott Street School, Le Roy, N. Y. 

T. C. Anperson, formerly principal of 
Portlock High School, Norfolk County, 
Virginia, has been named superintendent 
at South Norfolk, Va. He succeeded 
R. H. Prive, who resigned to accept the 
superintendency of schools in Pittsylvania 
County, Virginia. 

Principals 

Harotp A. Haynes has been appointed 
principal of Armstrong High School, 
Washington, D. C. He formerly was 


principal of Browne Junior High School. 
He succeeds the late G. Davin Houston. 





material and work- 


life and low mainte- 


seat and foot 


Bleachers may be erected 


comfortable 


Write today for informative bulletins. 


FOR ESTIMATES— WIRE US COLLECT — 


You can still have those needed bleachers in time 
for Fall use if you act promptly. Wire us your 
preference, (steel or wood); total number of 
seats required; and the number of rows in height 
permissible . . . we will gladly quote price and 
delivery date. 

We also make Steel Folding Gymnasium Stands 


for indoor use, either folding or roll iype. 


UNIVERSAL BLEACHER CO. 


CHAMPAIGN, 


606 SOUTH NEIL STREET 
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ILLINOIS 


bs SEND IN A 


Western Representative: 
314 Twelfth St., San Francisco 


Haron C. Tyson, former principal of 
Frederick E. Bellows High School, Rye 
Neck, N. Y., has been appointed prin- 
cipal of the Raymond Riordon School, a 
private institution at Highland in Ulster 
County, New York. 

Wiiuiam H. Miter, athletic director 
at Johnstown High School, Johnstown, 
Pa., for three years, has been elected prin- 
cipal of Cochran Junior High School, 
Johnstown. 

Raymonp Gtass, First Street School 
principal, Warren, Ohio, has been named 
to succeed Vircit WALLAcE as principal 
of East Junior High School, Warren, 
Ohio. 

Roy L. Srncratr, former submaster at 
Sabattus High School, Sabattus, Me., has 
accepted the principalship at Island Falls, 
Me. 

Maruin KELL, principal of elementary 
schools, Oakland City, Ind., has been 
named Oakland City High School prin- 
cipal. 

O. A. Norton, assistant principal, 
West Point High School, West Point, 
Va., for six years, and principal during 
the past year, has resigned to become 
principal of Amelia High School, Amelia 
County, Virginia. 

R. W. Axrivce of Cedar Springs, Tex., 
has been named high school principal at 
Cedar Bayou, Tex., succeeding A. B. 
LaFEvre. 


sta SE ray 


FOR McARTHUR’S NEW ECONOMIES 
ON SCHOOL TOWEL PURCHASES! 


always news at McArthur’s.. . 
news about new towel buys that will save 
school budgets! 
descriptive folders and price lists direct to 


White Today ! 
GEO. McARTHUR & SONS 


BARABOO, WISCONSIN 


A letter will bring 


E. P. Finigan Co., 
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DeEMocRACY AND EDUCATION IN THE CuR- 
RENT Crisis. By the Faculty of Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, 
1940. 14 pp. Pamphlet. Single copies, 
free; in quantity, $1.80 per hundred. 
A 60 point creed of democracy that is 

both sane and stimulating. 

Reaping WitH Cuitpren. By Anne 
Thaxter Eaton. New York: The 
Viking Press, 1940. Pp. 354. $2.50. 
Stimulating reference book for parents 

and teachers that merits wide use. 

CENTRALIZATION OR DECENTRALIZATION? 
By Francois S. Cillié. New York: 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, 1940. Pp. 
xii +105. $1.60. 

Study to test the validity of the theory 
and practice of decentralized educational 
administration in the United States. 





TRENDS IN STUDENT PERSONNEL Work. 
By Sarah M. Sturtevant, Ruth Strang 
and Margaret McKim. New York: 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, 1940. Pp. 
110. $1.85. 

Compilation of information concern- 
ing the positions of deans of women and 


li 


A NAME THAT CON- 
SISTENTLY HAS 
SYMBOLIZED SCHOOL 
AND AUDITORIUM 
SEATING OF HIGHEST 
QUALITY AT MODER- | 
ATE PRICES FOR OVER | 
THIRTY-FIVE YEARS. | 


Write Now For Catalog and Prices 


IRWIN SEATING COMPANY—GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


New York Office: 381 Fourth Ave. 
Territorial Offices Throughout U.S.A. 





girls over a 10 year period with some 

conclusions and generalizations. 

Tue RevivaAL oF THE HUMANITIES IN 
AmeERIcAN Epucation. By Patricia 
Beesley. New York: Morningside 
Heights, Columbia University Press, 
1940. Pp. xiv+201. $2. 

Analysis of current practices in the 
rapidly growing courses in the humani- 
ties. 

An ANATOMICAL ANALYsIS OF Sports. 
By Gertrude Hawley. New York: 
A. S. Barnes and Company, 1940. Pp. 
x +191. $3. 

A study of the part played by anatomy, 
physiology, physics and chemistry in 
physical education. A guide for coaches 
and a text in physical education courses. 
CaPITALISM THE Creator. The Eco- 

nomic Foundations of Modern Indus- 

trial Society. By Carl Snyder. New 

York: The Macmillan Company, 1940. 

Pp. xii +473. $3.75. 

The strengths of the private capitalis- 
tic system are translated on the basis of 
twenty years of quantitative research. 
The argument builds up to an impres- 
sive and positive summary of the poten- 
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Basketball Scoreboard & Timer 


Smooth, streamlined, pleasin -to-the-eye exterior con- 
ceals a precision-built mechanism that is without 
equal . Large, easily read clock dial . Hair 
trigger quick and accurate score recording from 
control box to scoreboard... 
| basketball games in the ‘big time’ — install a Medart 

Automatic-Electric Scoreboard and Time Clock in 


your gym. Catalog upon request. Jee ce 


Fred MEDART MfgCo 


3532 DeKalb Street 


tialities and possibilities of capitalism 

under continuation of invention and dis- 

covery. Written in simple style for lay 
reading. 

European History 1500-1815. By 
Mitchell B. Garrett. New York: Amer- 
ican Book Company, 1940. Pp. xii+ 
714. $4. 

Twenty-five years of teaching experi- 
ence went into the preparation of this 
text for college freshmen and _ sopho- 
mores. It is well organized and is inter- 
esting reading. 

THe AMERICAN SCHOOL AND UNIVERSITY. 
Twelfth Annual Edition. Pp. 618. 
Illustrated. New York: American 
School Publishing Corporation, 1940. 
The 1940 edition carries on effectively 

the work of its predecessors in present- 

ing a summary of the significant de- 
velopments in schoolhouse planning dur- 
ing the preceding year. 

CapiTtaAL Expansion EMPLOYMENT AND 
Economic Srasitity. By Harold G. 
Moulton, George W. Edwards, James 
D. Magee and Cleona Lewis. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: The Brookings Insti- 
tution, 1940. Pp. xv +413. $3.50. 
“The reestablishment of the stable 

conditions which are so sorely needed 

in the United States . . . largely depends 

upon the removal of unnecessary im- 

pediments to the flow of funds into con- 

structive capital developments and the 


Place your local 





St. Louis, 
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restoration of confidence in the future 


of private enterprise.” 

Work, Waces ANpb Epucation. The 
Inglis Lecture, 1940. By Aubrey W. 
Williams. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press, 1940. Pp. 57. $1. 
Advocates common-sense attitude to 

ward work in our public schools. A 

“must” for secondary school personnel. 

A Mopern Puysicat Epucation Pro- 
GRAM FoR Boys AND Girts. By Vaughn 
S. Blanchard and Laurentine B. Col- 
lins. New York: A. S. Barnes and 
Company, 1940. Pp. xvii t 350. $2. 
Presentation of a progressive course ol 

study in physical education as developed 

in the Detroit public schools. 

FouNDING OF THE AMERICAN PUuBLi 
ScHoo.t System. Vol.|l. By Paul Mon 
roe. New York: The Macmillan Com 
pany, 1940. Pp. xiv +520. $3. 

A new history of education in the 
United States from the early settlements 
to the close of the Civil War period by 
the most outstanding of educational his 
torians. 

OccuPATIONAL CoUNSELING TECHNIQUES. 
Their Development and Application. 
By William H. Stead, Carroll L. Shar 
tle and Associates. New York: Amer 
ican Book Company, 1940. Pp. ixt 
273. $2.50. 

Valuable presentation of current occu- 
pational guidance technics. Designed for 





ONE FOR THE SCHOOL EXECUTIVE: (X=P-12) 


The schoolmaster may read this equation: X equals P minus 
12. But it means: X equals P-twelve. The extra-heavy galva- 
nizing on Page Fence is called “P-12."" And X represents the 
great number of years it will resist corrosion. But exceptional 
durability is but one of many Page advantages. Choose from 
5 superior metals and varied heights and styles to meet 
your needs or local conditions. Specify Page's exclusive 
winged channel post for greater strength. 


97 Page distributors are local, reliable and long-experienced 
fence erectors. They will help you plan the right fence after 
individual study of your fence problem. Write PAGE FENCE 


college classrooms and for guidance 

counselors. 

CHILDREN AND THE THEATER. By Caro- 
line E. Fisher and Hazel G. Robertson. 
Stanford University, Calif.: Stanford 
University Press, 1940. Pp. xiii + 191. 
$3. 

Instructive organization of material 
pertinent to the selecting, casting and 
rehearsing ot plays for the children’s 
theater. 

We Catt Ir Human Nature. By Paul 
Grabbe. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, Publishers, 1939. Pp. 120. 
Psychology organized and _ presented 

for lay and professional reading by a 

new method, unusually well illustrated 

by diagrams and photographs. 

Tue Art or Unperstanpinc. By Harry 
]. Baker. Boston: The Christopher 
Publishing House, 1940. Pp. 400. $3. 
Out of a rich clinical experience of 

twenty years the author writes under- 

standingly of the numerous problems 
that arise with children and adults. 

Simply written so that the appeal is to 

the parent and layman as well as to the 

educator. 

How We Learn. By Boyd H. Bode. 
Boston: D. C. Heath and Company, 
1940. Pp. 308. $2. 

Consideration of four theories of mind 
and learning with particular analysis of 
the pragmatic point of view. 


and money! 
purchasing agents have done—pick a thor- 
oughly dependable source, like The American 
Crayon Company, and concentrate your pur- 
chases among that company’s products. You 
save the time that would be spent in useless 
shopping, you make a substantial saving in 


Science Front 1939. By F. Sherwood 
Taylor. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1940. Pp. 301. $2.50. 

The discoveries and important develop 
ments in every branch of science during 
1939 are cogently presented for lay 
consumption. 

Story AND VERSE FOR CHILDREN. Selected 
and Edited by Miriam Blanton Huber. 
Illustrated. New York: The Macmil- 
lan Company, 1940. Pp. xxvii +857. 
$3.50. 

Even an adult will linger over this 
well-selected and balanced anthology of 
stories and verse for young children. 
Crty MaANnacerR GOVERNMENT IN THE 

Unirep States. A Review After 

Twenty-Five Years. By Harold A. 

Stone, Don K. Price and Kathryn H. 

Stone. Chicago: Public Admiunistra- 

tion Service, 1940. Pp. xv +279. $3.75. 

Study of the city-manager form of 
government in 48. cities with the gen- 
eral conclusion that this organization has 
improved administrative efficiency. 

THe Emercinc Hicu-ScHoot Curricu- 
LUM AND Its Direction. By Harold 
Spears. New York: American Book 
Company, 1940. Pp. xii +400. $2.50. 
Extended survey of secondary cur- 

ricular revision tendencies in different 

sections of the country, together with 
generalizations regarding these changes. 

Cleverly illustrated by the author. 


HOW TO SAVE TIME- 


DO as many school 


shipping costs—and you know that American 


ASSOCIATION, Bridgeport, Conn., Atlanta, Chicago, New York, 


Pittsburgh or San Francisco for book, “Fence Facts.” 


A PRODUCT OF PAGE STEEL & WIRE DIVISION 
AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE COMPANY, INC. 


Americas Firat Wire Fence — Stnce 1883 
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NEW Y 


THE AMERICAN tL CRAYON COMPANY 





Crayon quality and prices are always right. 
SO—you save time... 


and money! 
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Just Off the Press 


AmericA THEN AND Now. By Edna 
McGuire. Illustrated by George M. 
Richards. New York: The Macmiilan 
Company, 1940. Pp. viiit437. $1.40, 
subject to discount. 

FUNDAMENTALS OF Business TRAINING. 
By Raymond C. Goodfellow. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1940. 
Pp. x +515. $1.80, subject to discount. 

THe Piace or MATHEMATICS IN_ SEc- 
ONDARY EpucaTion. Fifteenth Year- 
book—National Council of Teachers 
of Mathematics. New York: Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, 1940. Pp. xvit 
253. $1.25. 

Everypay BioLtocy. By Francis D. Cur- 
tis, Otus W. Caldwell, and Nina H. 
Sherman. Boston: Ginn and Com- 
pany, 1940. Pp. xit698. $1.92. 

Manoet. By Claire Nelson Atwater. 
Pictures by Theresa Kalab. New York: 


Longmans, Green and Company, 1940. 


Pp. 67. $2. 
Dessy. By Siddie ]. Johnson. New 
York: Longmans, Green and Com- 


pany, 1940. Pp. 213. $2. 

AN EXPERIMENT IN RESPONSIBLE LEARN- 
NG. By William S. Learned and Anna 
L. Rose Hawkes. New York: The 
Carnegie Foundation for the Advance- 
ment of Teaching, 1940. Pp. 61. 


© ADPEARANCE 
© SANITATION 
© ECONOMY 


Three big factors in choosing any drinking fountain . 
features that are standard in Halsey Taylor drinking fountains. Smart in 
design, health-safe in performance, economical in maintenance! Write for 
latest catalog. The Halsey W. Taylor Co., Warren, Ohio. 


HALSEY TAYLOR 
MMM king Auris 
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Trade News 








Maintenance Painting Handbook 

e The Maintenance Painting Handbook, 
a 128 page compendium of solutions to 
difficult industrial painting problems, 
published by the Industrial Paint Clinic, 
43 East Ohio Street, Chicago, is ready for 
distribution to paint buyers. This hand- 
book represents the accumulation of re- 
ports and records of technical paint 
questions extending over a period of 27 
years that have been answered by the 
American-Marietta. Company and _ its 
predecessor, the American Asphalt Paint 
Company. The handbook contains com- 
plete descriptions of surface preparation, 
methods of application and types of 
paints that have proved successful under 
widely varied conditions. There are con- 
cise discussions of painting methods for 
protection against weather, radical tem- 
perature changes, climate, moisture, 
acids, fresh and salt water, smoke, chemi- 
cals, dust abrasion and many other haz- 
ards to industrial painting. 


Powdered Soap From Solid Cake 


e Just turn the handle of the new 
Soapitor and you will get powdered soap 


. three time-tested 


Me? 


Fred M 


3532 DeKalb Street 


from a solid cake, the right amount for 
a perfect wash. This new soap dispenser 
for school and public washrooms is a 
product of the Soapitor Company, Inc., 
154 West Fourteenth Street, New York 
City. Soapitor soap is shelf-dried more 
than a year and comes to the consumer 
in hard and dry cake form molded espe- 
cially for the new Soapitor. Locked in 
the Soapitor, it is never touched by the 
user or by water, thus every particle is 
used without waste. Soapitor soap is of 
two types: (1) Snow-Flake, a white un- 
scented brand and (2) Vegapur, a green 
all vegetable oil soap. 


Fan-Shaped Basketball Bank 


e Two companies, Fred Medart Manu- 
facturing Company, 3532 DeKalb Street, 
St. Louis, and the J. E. Porter Corpora- 
tion, Ottawa, Ill., handle the new fan- 
shaped basketball bank, recently adopted 
by the National Basketball Committee. 
In this new bank all sharp corners have 
been rounded, permitting offensive play 
from nearly all directions and increased 
visibility of the basket from corners and 
ends of the gymnasium. It also makes 
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tor increased space under the basket an 
relieves congestion in the lane. It is of 
steel and engineered with less compli- 
cated bridgework for hanging the bank 
since the weight is reduced by nearly 


one half. 
Dishwashing Solution Test 


e As a part of its service to users of 
Keego dishwashing solution, the J. B. 
Ford Company, Wyandotte, Mich., has 


available 
device that determines the strength of 
the solution in the dishwasher. The 
instrument, which can be plugged into 


made an electrically operated 


any 110 volt, 60 cycle A.C. outlet, con- 
sists of a dip cell which is immersed 
in the solution and connected to a 
pointer that indicates whether the solu- 


tion is weak, strong or correct. 


Two New Portable Ovens 


eG. S. Blodgett Co., 
Street, Burlington, Vt., 
ers’ hands two new models of its portable 
streamlined baking and roasting 


Inc., 53 Maple 


now has in deal 


ovens, 


capable of being assembled into various 
combinations. The new 900 Series is a 
complete de luxe line of streamlined 


ovens, assembled from three units made 
in two deck sizes, plus three new mul- 
tiple deck models, available with either 
three or four decks. Features of this new 
line include 


four inches of Fiberglas in 








Here is the 4-Purpose No. L-300 HAMILTON Table .. . lt 





sulation; liquid-tight decks; new controls 
with nonslip dials; heavy, counterbal- 
anced doors; a positive lighting system; 
a steam jet as standard equipment, and 
rigid “skyscraper” construction. 

The new 150, or “Budget,” 
troduces many de luxe features into the 
lower price oven field. Consisting of 
three multiple deck units, this series fea- 
tures 3 inches of Fiberglas insulation; 
control with “stayset” dial; con- 
cealed piping, and continuous, press- 
formed steel hinges. 


Series in- 


heat 


New Furniture Catalog 


e Royal Metal Manufacturing Company, 
175 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, 
has announced its new 1941 Royalchrome 
illustrating furniture for the 
school cafeteria, office, reception room, 
first aid room and recreation rooms, is 
now off the press. The catalog depicts 
several new items and many improved 


catalog, 


and redesigned standard pieces. 


Darkening Shades 


e More and more schools are finding the 
demands of their curriculum requiring 
darkening shades for visual education 
rooms and laboratory work. The Luther 
O. Draper Shade Company, Spiceland, 
Ind., can supply darkening shades for 
any size window or light opening. For 
light openings more than 9 feet wide, 


the Draper X-L Window Shading Unit, 
with overlapping black Dratex shades, is 
recommended. 

Shades are attached to an inverted 
I-shaped shield and operate independ- 
ently. The unit may be installed over 
daylight shades. Dark shades roll up 
out of the way when the dark room is 
not required. 


Shackle Lock for School Use 


e National Lock Company, Rockford, 
Ill., has announced a new full-size com- 
bination shackle lock (No. 275) to sell to 
schools at a low price. This lock is 
sturdy, with extra heavy die-cast case and 
dial, and large size numerals with gradu- 
ations spaced for easy reading. Dialing 
is ratchet type. Mechanical parts are rust 
proof and combination disks are brass. It 
is self-locking when shackle is inserted 
to give added safety against carelessness. 


“Downflo” Unit Heater 


e A specially designed unit heater for 
high ceilings and small rooms where only 
one unit may be required is the “Down- 
flo” Unit Heater of C. A. Dunham Com- 
pany, 450 East Ohio Street, Chicago. It 
is designed to drive a large volume of 
heated air at relatively high velocity and 
low temperature down to working levels, 
making possible a heated air stream 
driven directly toward the floor. 


THE NEW Jan -Shaped 





The Porter-made 
Fan-Shaped Bank 
is ALL-STEEL 


makes a full daily schedule of room and equipment use pos- 
sible . . . because it is adapted equally well to 4 different 


sciences .. 


. Chemistry, Physics, Biology and General Science. 


It makes separate rooms for each science unnecessary. 


Send in the coupon for further information on this New 


——- HAMILTON MANUFACTURING CO. —— 


TWO RIVERS, WISCONSIN 


niture. 


Position and School........... 
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CHANGING OVER TO THE 


NEW BANK IS EASY! 
Write Today for Illustrated Circular! Address Dept. NS-4 





THE J. | PORTER CORPORATION 


_ BASKETBALL BANK 


“a As Legalized by the 


NATIONAL 
BASKETBALL 
COMMITTEE 


— The Rules Au- 
thority for the Na- 
tional Federation 
of State High 
School Associa- 
tions, the National 
Collegiate Athletic 
Association, the 
Y. M. C. A. and the 
Canadian I. A. U 
and A. B. A 


THE NEW Basketball Bank has 
only 43% of the area of the old 
Bank. Teams winning laurels this 
season will be teams which master 
the new kind of game. The new 
bank “junks” the game as played 
with the rectangular banks. The 
Porter-made Fan-Shaped Bank is 
made exactly as the National Com- 
mittee intended it. It costs less than 
the old Banks, and we allow freight 
on every one shipped. 


5 122 Years Ol | ¢ 






ILLINOIS 


Manufacturers of the famous “Louden,” “Chicago” and “Spalding” lines of 
gymnasium, playground and swimming pool equipment; and of “Junglegym” 


Climbing Structures. 
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Side Glances— 
Music what schoo! 


subject has shown a more spectacular 
growth than this! Next month’s port- 
folio will be given over to answering 
questions about school music. How 
should it be administered in large 
schools? How should it be adminis- 
tered in the small school system? What 
types of music are being taught at vari- 
ous grade levels? Does public school 
music have public relations value? 
How may band and orchestra instru- 
ments be wisely selected and how main- 
tained? What about uniforms for the 
players? How should a music depart- 
ment or a music building be planned 


A PERIOD of crisis 


such as we are now in is always a 


and equipped? 


critical time for our fundamental lib- 
erties. We predict that schoolmen will 
read with mounting excitement Homer 
P. Rainey’s plea for the preservation of 
intellectual freedom in the December 
issue. Doctor Rainey, president of the 
University of Texas, has written a stir- 
ring fourth to the series on National 
Defense and Education. 


SEVERAL bitter local 
conflicts over public and _ parochial 
school relations are viewed from the 
cool reasoning of the courts in M. M. 
Chambers’ December contribution. 
These highly judicial pronouncements 
should contribute largely to the pres- 
ervation of educational opportunity and 
religious liberty under varying situa- 
tions in different communities through- 
out the land. 
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1cTURE your Main Street 


without “‘stop and go’ signals 


...chaos...confusion. .. guess- 
work ... trafficsnarls . . . lost 
patience. 


Remington Rand school record 
systems, like ‘‘stop and go”’ sig- 
nals, are successful because they 
control a complex problem—ac- 
curately, easily, and without guess- 
work. 

From twenty-five years of manu- 
facturing and installing control 
records for schools, comes Rem- 
ington Rand's ability to help you 
simplify your school records; to 
help you make them more efficient 
tools; to help you protect them 


from destruction by fire; to help 


Remington Rand Inc. 
Dept. NS 1140 
Buffalo, New York 


Gentlemen: Date 
Please show me how to remove the guesswork and add 
control to the records I have checked. There is no 


obligation attached to this inquiry. 
NAME 
SCHOOL 


CITY AND STATE 
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you conserve executive time and 
minimize clerical work by making 


your records more ‘“‘automatic.”’ 


FOR EVERY REQUIREMENT 


Each day sees an increase in the 
demands from state and federal 
government agencies for more 
complete, more detailed school 
records. A mere report of the 
grades in academic courses is no 
longer sufficient. Accurate history 
or child accounting records must 
be available for sound vocational 
guidance. 

And in Remington Rand's com- 
plete line of equipment will be 
found the ideal method, system, 


and housing for adding efficient 


[1] Other Records: 


and economical control to every 


school record. 


SEND COUPON TODAY 


We are anxious to acquaint you 
with our complete facilities for 
solving your record problems. Be- 
low is a coupon that lists some of 
the current records that are today 
crying for control! . . either clip the 
coupon or write us a short note 
indicating what records are today 
causing guesswork and headaches 
in your office. We'll do the rest. 
We'll give you complete, authori- 
tative suggestions on how to control 
and simplify your records. Abso- 
lutely without obligation. Write 


or send the coupon today! 


SCHOOL DEPT.—SYSTEMS DIVISION 


Remington Rand Inc. 
BUFFALO, NEW YORK 


0 Child Accounting Records ) Attendance Record 0 School Office 
Records O Budget & Financial Records 0 Payroll Record 0 Earn- 
ings & Retirement Record ) Purchase Record 0 Stock Record 
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Purchasing Coal 


The purchase of fuel, it seems, is a 
problem that is engaging the 
of school business officials in different 
parts of the individually and 
collectively. As puts it, 
“Our specifications call for a good grade 
and low in ash 
tested before it is 
accept 


attention 


country 
one secretary 
high in Btu. 
Our coal is 
delivered from the 
no coal unless it is up to our specifica 
Yet certain other towns use what 
Btu. specification, 
Ww ho bids 
cent. 


ol coal, 
content. 
car and we 
tions. 
is technically called a 
the bidder being the one 
the largest number of Btu. for 1 
Each of us claims that we have the best 


low 


specification.” 

So, the question of what 
employ for taking samples and 
size and weight 
different 
for 
board 


method they 
testing 
coal for quality, was 
various individuals in 
sections of the country as a 
further discussion. P. M. Lowry, 


Joseph, Mo., 


put to 
basis 


ef education, St. among 


others, agrees that a screen analysis 
should be made on each car of coal, also 
periodical laboratory tests as deemed nec- 
essary. He contracts for one year’s sup 
ply, with all bins filled at the beginning 
of the school year. Three deliveries a 
year is the general rule at St. Joseph. 


Quoting From Topeka 


G. C. Kempton, superintendent of the 
buildings and grounds department, To- 
peka public schools, Topeka, Kan., 
quotes from the bid form that is sent 
to all coal dealers in Topeka. 

“Straight ‘mine run’ semi-anthracite, 
running not less than 65 per cent lump, 
and nut, with a Btu. content of not 
less than 14,000, and containing less 
than 0.75 per cent of sulphur is re- 

‘Mine run’ is as taken from the 
mixing or combining from sepa 


ro 
Css 


quired. 
mine; 


PRACTI 








By 


rate shipments of lump, egg, nut and 
slack will not be construed as ‘mine run.’ 

“Semi-anthracite washed nut must 
come from the same mine furnishing 
the ‘mine run’ and must have a Btu. 
content of not less than 14,000, and of 
sulphur, not more than 0.75 per cent. 

“Deep mined southern Kansas 
screened nut must have a Btu. content 
of not less than 11,500. 

“Mill run must come from the same 
mine furnishing the deep mined south- 
ern Kansas nut.. 

“On all the foregoing coals, bidders 
shall state in their bids the name of the 
mine from which the coal is obtained 
and the point of shipment. 

‘The board reserves the right to reject 
any or all bids; to have the coal 
weighed on the city scales; to have the 
coal analyzed and tested, and to make 
final settlement on the Btu. content shown 
thereby.” 

Mr. Kempton adds that the contract 
carries for a full year’s supply of coal. 





IRWIN QUALITY CONSTRUCTION 
ASSURES MANY ADDED YEARS OF SERVICE 









6 1. 


10. 
The 


structural 


quirement. 


Whole top assembly 
verting desk into chair. 


superiorities 





A steel frame supports seat on all four sides. 


Another steel frame supports book compartment 
on all four sides. 


Top is adjustable for height. 
A heavy top support brace gives top rigidity. 
Top will support 200 Ibs. here. 


Top is of 7-ply hardwood balanced construction. 


can be easily removed con- 


Riveted and welded construction gives lasting 
strength, 


Rear edge of seat is protected by steel channel. 


Feet are formed in glider shape and curved out- 
ward to eliminate tipping hazard. 


of the IRWIN No. 192 movable 


chair desk, shown here, are exemplary of the high quality of 
the entire IRWIN line which covers every school seating re- 


For MAXIMUM Value, specify IRWIN SEATING. 


Write for new catalog. 


IRWIN SEATING COMPANY 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


Territorial Offices Throughout the U. S. A. 
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No washbowls need cleaning more often than school washbowls—and that means 
two things to watch: The cost of your cleaning material; and the condition of the 
porcelain enamel after it has been in service for several years. 


Wyandotte Detergent is a low cost cleaner—on an average one pound will clean 230 
washbowls. And Wyandotte Detergent is a safe cleaner; because it will not scratch the 
porcelain enamel surface your replacement cost will be much lower. Your local Wyan- 
dotte Representative will be glad to show you how to save two ways with this one safe 
cleaner. Write to The J. B. Ford Sales Co., Wyandotte, Michigan. 


LIE n do tte m/e 
THE J-B-FORD SALES CO- i, WYANDOTTE MICH- 


Ta\\ 
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Government Specifications 
Now 


assistant 


A. Putnam, 
charge of 
Ind., has to 


let’s see what Rufus 
superintendent in 
business affairs, Evansville, 
say on the subject. 
“Specifications prepared for the pur 
chase of coal for the Evansville public 


schools are identical with specifications 


for 


The coal must be certi 


prepared by the U. S. government 
bituminous coal. 
hed by competent authority with respect 


to its description. This includes the per 


centage content of moisture in the coal. 
‘as received, volatile matter in dry coal, 
sulphur in dry coal, ash in dry coal and 


the Btu. content per pound in dry coal. 


“The source ol cou should be 
indicated by giving the name of mine 
or mines and their location, the name 
or other designation of coal bed, the 


name ol operator of mine or mines and 
the It should 
be specified whether or not the coal is 


commercial name of coal. 


strip mined or shaft mined. Lump coal 


specified for more than 3 inch screen 


ing or better; pea and slack coal, 1% 
inch screening. 
“The storage bins in the elementary 


schools in which lump coal is used will 
take care of the needs for a great part 
of the year; in other words, we store 
lump coal once during the months of 


July and August and order coal again 


for these schools along in April or May, 
provided they are completely out of coal. 
In schools in which pea and slack czal 


are used we do not attempt to store 
coal. We usually keep a month’s supply 
on hand. Pea and slack coal are used 


in all plants equipped with stokers. 

“We are fortunate at Evansville in 
having bituminous mines within 
two miles of the city We 
had and 


coal 
limits. have 


never a shortage of coal can 
amount we desire by giving 
A contract was 


education in 


obtain any 
twenty-four hour notice. 
by the board of 
December 1939 for the calendar 
1940 at a price of $2.95 a ton for lump 
coal, delivered and stored, and $1.75 a 
ton for pea and slack coal, delivered and 


awarded 
yeir 


stored.” 


As It's Done in St. Paul 


\ll coal is bought on specification in 
St. Paul for year's 
sup ply vear by the 
city purchasing agent, according to R. H. 
chief and fuel in 


and contracts one 


are awarded each 


Rockwood, chemist 
spector. 

“are taken by 
at the time 


“Samples,” he explains, 
the engineer at the 
of delivery of each kind and size 
These samples are gathered from all 
schools each month and brought into 
the laboratory for analysis. From these, 


schools 


of coal. 


composite samples are made and an 
alyzed for moisture, ash and Btu. con- 
tent, and reports are made and sent to 
the contractor, the department of edu- 
cation and the purchasing agent. These 
reports give the contract guarantee, the 
analysis of the sample or samples for 
that month and the price to be paid 
for coal delivered that month. 

“The size of coal bought is the stand 
ard size handled by the coal dealers in 
this state. 

“All coal sold at retail in the city is 
weighed by a weigher registered by the 
The every load 
on the be delivered to 


city. driver of coal 
street that is 
any customer is required by city ordi 
nance to have 
by a registered weigher that gives the 
and net his load, 
besides the name of his company, the 
and address of the com 
to which the load is 


kind and size 


a weigher’s ticket signed 


gross tare weight of 


name person, 
or building 
also the 


pany 
be delivered: 
of coal on the load. 
“Since the city fuel ordinance requires 
weighers to report any 
the to the fuel 
inspectors and any load of coal may be 
reweighed by the inspector for the pur 


all registered 


violations of ordinance 


of determining the correctness of 
the original weights of the load, there 
is little chance of a buyer receiving 
incorrect weights.” 


pose 


6th Year on Madison Square Garden Floor 


BASKETBALL FLOOR CONDITIONED WITH 


"WOOD SEAL PRIMER" 


AND "SUPER GYM FINISH" 


HILLYARD SALES COMPANY 


...DISTRIBUTORS HILLYARD CHEMICAL CO.... ST. JOSEPH. MO. ... BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES. 
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Consider the human heart. A model of ‘‘propor- 
tional distribution.”’ It meets the demands of the whole 
wide range of human needs with never ‘‘too little’’ or 
**too much’’ distribution of the life stream. It never 
operates intermittently, yet it alters its smooth func- 
tion to meet the slight needs of the sleeper, the greater 
needs of the public speaker, the hearty demands of the 
hard worker, or the “‘peak load”’ of the spent runner. 
This continuous operation, this ‘‘proportional distribu- 
tion”? finds its parallel in Dunham Sub-atmospheric 
Steam Heating. 











The Dunham Sub-atmospheric Steam Heating Sys- 
tem meets the whole wide range of heating needs with 
never ‘*‘too little” or *‘too much”’ distribution of heat. It 
never operates intermittently, yet it alters its smooth 
function to meet the slight needs of the mildest heating 
weather, the growing needs of chilly weather, the heartier 
demands of cold winter or the ‘‘peak load’’ of sub-zero 
blasts. Such uninterrupted flexibility is the result of 
equipment engineered to circulate steam from the 
mild temperature of 25 inches vacuum to heat laden 
steam under pounds of pressure. 


Dunham Sub-atmospheric Steam Heating, because of ‘‘propor- 
tional distribution,”’ curtails fuel consumption to a marked degree. 


Consult the Architect for Good Design and the Consulting Engineer for Mechanical Equipment 


Cc. A DUNHAM COMPANY, 450 EAST OHIO STREET, CHICAGO 


Dhe DIFFERENTIAL Sipstem 


DUNHAM Subatmospieric HEATING 


GENERAL OFFICES: CHICAGO .... MANUFACTURING AT MICHIGAN CITY, IND. * MARSHALLTOWN, IA. » TORONTO, ONT. « LONDON, ENG. 
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Calvert of Muncie Reports 
III. CARE OF THE BUILDING S | G | A | F | Pe 


“We have our specifications and con (Continued from October issue) 
tracts so drawn that we can, at any 
. ’ To what extent— 


time during the year, take samples for a, Do I perform my daily hall and classroom duties?.... 
testing from any delivery or require 1. Do I sweep all classrooms daily?..................... 


any car of coal to be weighed,” F. B. 2. Do I sweep halls daily and more often if necessary?.. . . 
Colnert of the tenad of edacatien, Mus 3. Do I see that entrance and exit doors are opened each 
* pret ; »* MNOFMING? 0.0.0 - cc ececcsecccccecsccscecccsccesesers 
cie, Ind., states. “We feel, however, that 4. Do I adjust window shades each morning?............ 
- J g? 
we know our local dealers well enough 5. DoI doa complete job of dusting each morning before 
that we seldom take advantage of this. EE npnbn sss sccebwadaeraddstebcnes es e604 os 
Ot dlien ho ater tn ik 6. Do I daily remove all waste paper, dirty rags, and other 
' arers, OF the Guler Rand, Snow refuse matter and dispose of them?................... 
that we can test the coal at any time. 7. Do I give attention daily to outside doors and entrances 


“We order coal for the various build ON RATES ETL ET 
Do I see that all rooms are receiving proper ventilation? 


ings from ome 50 four or five wanes 8 Do I keep the classroom temperature at 68-70 degrees 
year depending on, first, the capacity NS oc cctv cene nye SER SE the shakene en ocie 
of the coal bins and, second, the nature 
of the coal. Some of our bins are large B. 
and some are small. Several buildings 


© 90 


Dol give especial care to toilets and drinking fountains? 
When I enter the building does the air seem dcnennied 
fresh and odorless?................. Sete me 


are heated with stokers and this requires 2. DoI keep toilets flushed?....................220005: 
stoker coal. This coal will not bear being 3. Do I keep toilets in good working order?............. 
g p toi g ‘king 
stored because ot spontaneous combus- 4. Do I keep toilets free from flies? ee ercccerecresce Le oes 
. ~ Z 5. Do I frequently clean washbowls, sinks, and drinking 
tion. We, therefore, cannot put more fountains 
than a part of a car in the bins at a 6. DoI mop toilet floors daily and pick up all papers, sweep- 
time.” ing as often as is necessary?.................:. 
7. DoI keep toilets and urinals absolutely free from offen- 
I cal analy ac ott aa erated. a/Wiaipca\ x Aneel wwatgiatiain 
: 8. Do I see that towels and toilet paper are kept in the 
Self Rating Scale, Cont. ee ST PO EE TCC er 
Th owe — _ 9. DoI keep the toilets, lavatories and urinals so clean from 
© Scone InKamMent Oo ayne fr. frequent and regular use of soap and water that strong 
Mase’s self-rating scale for school cus- cleaning materials, disinfectants and deodorants are 
todians will be found in the adjoining UNMCCCHMATYT .. 0000s ccc cccccceresesseerceces 
column. See the October issue for the 10. Do I keep the temperature of the toilets at 55-60 degrees 
az Ss. So cr' nias, aig Pha elaine sino a PA eae a 
beginning of the test and instructions __ 
for its use. Other installments will follow. *S, superior; G, good; A, average; F, fair; P, poor. | 











''So Home- Tr 
—So Practical’ <4 


Unit No. U-6062 





That’s what Home Economics Instructors say about 
Kewaunee Unit Kitchen Furniture. It inspires both 


teachers and students to do their best. 


XC di. Kewaunee Unit 
ia we tis Kitchen Furniture 


offers many advantages which you will want to consider 
if you are planning on refurnishing your kitchens. Write 
for Free Special Catalog of Kewaunee Unit Kitchen 


Furniture, showing 12 ideal floor plans. Kewaunee Utility and 
Storage Cabinet No. U-6185 














LABORATORY SAeunuiecd ECO: 
C. G. Campbell, Pres. and Gen. Mgr. 


228 Lincoln St., Kewaunee, Wis. 











Eastern Branch: 220 E, 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 











Kewaunee Serving Table No. Mid-West Office: 1208 Madis St.. Evanst tl - ' 
U-6350 and General Service id-We: ice: 12 adison St., Evanston, ; Kewaunee Black Linoleum or Welded 
Chair No. U-6520 Representatives in Principal Cities Fibre Cabinet Sinks 
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LOOKING FORWARD 





Danger Signs 


URRENT tendencies toward a narrow concept 

of vocational and professional training are dan- 
gerous to cultural flexibility. They are merely accen- 
tuated by the national defense emergency. Democratic 
educational demands are for more than mere training 
for a livelihood and mechanical participation in civic 
life. The educational process should be ideal in out- 
look, broad and dynamic in practice. Care should be 
taken to recognize and to provide for change as in- 
evitable. Too restr:cted an education, either on the 
academic or on the practical side, inevitably produces 
concepts of social stratification and cultural inflexibility 
that grow out of individual narrowness and _ inflexi- 
bility. 

Many thoughtful laymen and educators, watching 
the gradual evolution of vocational education as it 
operates under federal subventions, with the accom- 
panying control of program, have come to the con- 
clusion that tendencies toward a circumscribed me- 
chanical training are a menace to the concept of a 
classless school. They have watched with considerable 
dismay the mechanical narrowness in practice grow- 
ing out of refined bureaucratic practice evolved in a 
Washington office. They fear, and with good reason, 
that the current emergency will be used as an oppor- 
tunity to increase federal control of instructional 
programs. 

The schools should neglect no opportunity whole- 
heartedly to serve national defense needs within the 
scope of institutional function. On the other hand, let 
the public schools miss no opportunity to insist upon 
community control, under general state direction, of 
the total educational program. 


The Homeroom 


| Dey once in a while some specialist in guidance 
rises from the educational backseat and exclaims 
in doleful tones that the homeroom has failed and, 
therefore, we must do so and so. The suggested in- 
novation, when closely examined, is usually a scheme 
for further centralization and specialization and also 
for special salary increments. 

At present the principal attacks upon the effective- 
ness of the homeroom are coming from those guidance 


enthusiasts who believe that several courses by deter- 
ministically inclined psychologists, plus the ability to 
use a patent card index system, grant them a com- 
plete competence to play deus ex machina and direct 
the lives of others. In certain of its aspects the cur- 
rently high powered separate guidance movement has 
something of the old missionary fervor that was prac- 
ticed upon us in our youth by a series of culturally 
illiterate youth missionaries. They knew they were 
right and that it was for our good. 

The homeroom as a socializing, guidance and ad- 
ministrative device has not failed for the simple reason 
that it has not even been given a good trial. True, 
many school systems boast of homeroom organization 
when answering the inevitable questionnaire or when 
telling the parent-teacher groups of progressive prac- 
tices in their own schools. With few exceptions, now 
existing homeroom organizations are classified as ex- 
tras to be added to the already heavy teaching loads. 
Few schools consider the homeroom period to be as 
valid as the teaching of a class and offer no reduction 
in formal teaching load. Other systems do not readily 
distinguish between administrative and teaching rela- 
tionships and so make the homeroom teacher the social 
and academic disciplinarian, an assignment that is 
fatal to conditions favorable to guidance. Still others 
like the name and the feel of being in the academic 
swim. They have the homeroom organization, provide 
five to ten minutes daily for gathering statistics and 
busy work and feel that much has been accomplished. 

Some few systems, in which the personnel has 
sensed the potential values of this educational primary 
group, consider informal homeroom procedures as 
valid as any classroom instruction. These homerooms 
form the basis for practical teaching of democratic 
competence through small group organization, which 
culminates in pupil participation in the government 
of their institutional home. The teacher, as well trained 
as the typical guidance specialist and with due time 
allowance for carrying on the work, becomes in fact 
the institutional parent to 20 or 30 adolescents. To 
their homeroom teacher, freed from police responsi- 
bilities, children give their confidence and bring their 
problems. The wise homeroom teacher, using the 
better modern diagnostic instruments, offers them 
sound advice, attempts a solution of their difficulties 
and guides them in the best use of their special talents. 








There is also room for the specialist in this organi- 
zation but only as a staff member without administra- 
tive responsibility. 

The functionally conceived and operated homeroom 
has a great potentiality for individualization of the 
social and active aspects of child life in our mass edu- 
cational organization. It should not be thrown aside 
as a failure before it has been given a complete trial 
under proper organizational conditions and with teach- 
ers trained in an understanding of its purposes. Cen- 
tralized mechanical guidance is no adequate substitute. 


Unethical Practice 


HE toll of last spring’s fatalities among superin- 

tendents and principals was probably no greater 
than in previous years. A distinct increase was notice- 
able in those cases in which unethical practice on the 
part of ambitious and unscrupulous colleagues played 
a part in this unnecessary annual tragedy. We hold 
no brief for inefficiency, for errors in social judgment, 
for errors resulting from lack of vision in planning 
and for difficulties growing out of opportunism and 
intellectual inertia. The people are entitled to efficient 
and intelligent service from the teaching profession. 
Incompetency should be eliminated without regard for 
sentimentality or personal relationships. 

It is tragic to see men and women who are com- 
pletely competent thrown out of their places after 
a decade or two of conscientious work and high 
achievement because some unprincipled colleague has 
decided that he would like the job. This year’s crop 
of unethical practices includes the social, which are ex- 
pressed through the distaff side of the house, the whis- 
pering of innuendoes, the usual struggle between 
scholastic standards and exploitative athletics, the be- 
smirching of a man’s character by carrying gossip to 
board members, bootlicking and toadying to self-ad- 
mitted leaders on boards of education and the delib- 
erate use of political partisanship in calling for the 
payment of obligations by board members. 

It is difficult for the ethically minded individual to 
do much under the circumstances. He shrinks from 
bringing these charges before the public, realizing the 
dangers to the public school of a definite community 
split over personalities. The true schoolman recognizes 
and accepts the principle that the public school must 
serve as a harmonizer rather than as a creator of 
community conflict and generally sacrifices himself 
for the benefit of public education. In this attitude 
he is undoubtedly right and has the lasting satisfaction 
of the true teacher in promoting the welfare of public 
education. 

On the other hand, these unethical practices should 
not go unnoticed or unpunished. If a schoolman 
stoops to meanness or dishonesty in his colleague re- 
lationships or if he places his own selfish interests 


above those of the school, the general public should 
be made aware of this fact and his tenure in the teach- 
ing profession made of brief duration. The respons: 
bility for purging the teaching profession of unethical 
individuals and practices devolves directly upon our 
professional organizations. 

Provision should be made for a continuing profes- 
sional court which would receive, consider and evaluate 
evidence, a court to which the injured individual 
could turn not so much for personal satisfaction as 
for the improvement of the teaching profession. The 
accused individuals could be permitted to present their 
defense. If the professional jury found against the 
offending member, he should be debarred from mem- 
bership and the school public, the school board mem- 
bers and the sponsoring institution of advanced learning 
should be apprised of the decision. Under these circum- 
stances it would be exceedingly difficult for the unethical 
individual to maintain himself over any considerable 
period. The public would have an increased respect 
for the teaching profession and many capable and 
conscientious individuals would be saved from unneces- 
sary penalties. Certainly the organized teaching pro- 
fession owes this protection to its capable teachers. 


Survey of Needs 


BILL (Lee-Snyder S. 4310) has been introduced 
into Congress to provide federal funds for a 
four year program of surveys, studies and recom- 
mendations for the location, planning and enlarge- 
ment of vocational schools. The purpose is to plan 
not only for emergency vocational education for cur- 
rent defense needs but also for an adequate and per- 
manent vocational training program that will bring 
to youth, especially in rural sections, the benefits of 
modern vocational education. For this purpose the 
bill proposes four annual grants of two million dollars 
for comprehensive surveys of public school buildings 
and school building needs in the several states. 
The responsibility is placed with the United States 
commissioner of education who is empowered to 
enter into agreements with each state education au- 
thority for carrying on these surveys. The state au- 
thority is responsible for the selection and control of 
personnel involved, subject to such standards and 
procedures as the commissioner and state agencies 
may agree upon. The monies provided for these 
studies will be allocated on the basis of total school 
population. Since this proposed legislation may be of 
great influence in setting a procedural pattern, educa- 
tors are advised to study it carefully to determine 
whether they favor its enactment. 


An Unite 
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An amusing moment in “Spring Dance” by Philip Barry at the Pent 
house Theater, University of Washington. In this theater the action takes 





place in the “ring” and the audience is seated in circus formation. 


Plays, Penthouse Style 


OW that dramatic production 

has established itself firmly in 
the public schools of the nation, it 
seems proper that we should think 
carefully about the kinds of produc- 
tion best suited to the educational 
theater. In my opinion the entire 
amateur theater movement has suf- 
fered more from lack of analytical 
thought than from any other weak- 
ness. 

At the University of Washington, 
Seattle, we have for a number of 
years maintained a drama depart- 
ment and have taken leadership in 
experimental production. One of our 
experiments that has met with ex- 
traordinary success is the so-called 
penthouse style of production. Al- 
though this style has already been 
adopted by a number of community 
and college theater groups, it has 
thus far scarcely touched the high 
schools. But that it will prove a prac- 
tical and popular idea in the high 
school I have no doubt whatever. 

The penthouse style was first em- 
ployed by us in the autumn of 1932, 
when, dissatisfied with our play pro- 
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duction program—a typical one in- 
volving the presentation of each play 
for two performances in a huge audi- 
torium—we decided to experiment 
with various types of intimate thea- 
ter. 

It seemed to us that there were a 
number of excellent plays that did 
not depend upon scenic background 
for their effectiveness and that if 
these plays were to be presented in 
“circus” style, with the audience 
seated on all four sides of the action, 
the novelty might prove successful. 
We felt that such a method would 
give the audience 1 closeup effect 
similar to that achieved by the mo- 
tion picture and at the same time 
would eliminate entirely the problem 
of competing with the motion pic- 
ture in the matter of realistic stage 
settings. There also would be an 
academic interest attached to the ex- 
periment, for, after all, the Greek 
drama started with a circular stage 
surrounded by the audience and the 


Shakespearean and Chinese stages 
were only a slight modification of 
that principle. 

Finding no available room in a 
campus building, we obtained per- 
mission to conduct our experiment 
in the large drawing room of a pent- 
house occupied by a friend and sit- 
uated atop a hotel near the campus. 
Here, with an audience limited to 
60, we offered a series of productions, 
the first of which were bills of one 
act plays, the latter ones, full length 
pieces. The audience response was 
excellent and after a season in the 
penthouse (during which we ac- 
quired the name that has followed 
us wherever we have gone) we 
moved downstairs to the ballroom 
of the hotel. Here our seating capac- 
ity was increased to 150 and here we 
performed at regular intervals for 
two seasons, giving five or six per- 
formances of each play. 

Our audiences continued to grow 
and in the spring of 1935 we took a 
lease on some lodge rooms near the 
campus, which we transformed to 
suit our purpose, providing raised 
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seats for 140 persons arranged around 
four sides of the auditorium, with a 
carpeted acting area in the center, 
a specially designed lighting unit 
concealed in a beam forming a 
rectangle above the “stage.” 

For three years this theater played 
to capacity houses every week (usu- 
ally six nights a week). Each play 
ran for six weeks. So extraordinary 
was its popularity that when our 
lease expired in 1938 we made im- 
mediate plans for the construction of 
a Penthouse Theater on the campus, 
to serve as a permanent home for 
our circus drawing room plays. 

That theater (constructed with 
W.P.A. assistance) was opened to 
the public on May 16, 1940, and has 
proved a sensation. More important 
even than its local popularity, per- 
haps, is the effect that this theater 
will have on the future course of the 
American amateur theater, for it 


il 


Py 





stands as a brilliant proof that audi- 
ences and actors enjoy themselves 
most in an intimate relationship, 
without the paraphernalia of the con- 
ventional theater. That is why I 
view with some alarm the elaborate 


and expensive equipment of large - 


auditorium stages. 

The young amateur, with much 
less ability in projection, is hope- 
lessly beaten by such an auditorium. 
In addition to this, the amateur has 
always lacked the opportunity to give 
1 sufficient number of performances 
of a play to permit the development 
of ease and mastery of his réle. He 
scrambles through one frightened per- 
formance or, perhaps, two, then his 
weeks of rehearsal are thrown away. 
Could he give, say, five performances 
of a play, he would correct his faults 
and enjoy the fruit of his prepara- 
tion. In other words, it is better for 
everyone concerned if an audience 


*. 


Top: Front entrance and foyer, which completely encircles the auditorium. 
Bottom: Just before the performance; the stage is set for a light comedy. 
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of 1000 is divided into five or six 
groups and entertained in a small 
theater. 

Our new Penthouse Theater seats 
172. There are only three rows of 
seats and these are arranged in the 
form of an ellipse (the shape of a 
symmetrical egg) around a carpeted 
acting area 24 feet wide and 30 feet 
long. There are four entrances to 
the auditorium and any of these 
may be used by the actors, though 
most of the entrances and exits are 
made by the side doors, which lead 
to small waiting rooms concealed in 
the double walls. The ceiling is 
domed, supported by laminated wood 
trusses, and the lighting for the en- 
tire room is supplied by 32 spotlights 
with special lenses concealed above 
the dome, with beams of light fo- 
cused through small holes in the 
ceiling. Thus, no lighting fixtures 
are visible in the auditorium. 

The foyer completely encircles the 
auditorium. Around the outer edge 
of the foyer are ranged box office, 
directors’ office, property storage 
room, furniture storage room, rest 
rooms, checkroom, kitchen and 
dressing rooms. The lines of the 
building are strictly modern and 
functional and the curved surfaces 
are oyster white, relieved by masses 
of turquoise. The auditorium seats 
are upholstered in cherry red with 
white leather seats. The carpet is 
sand beige. 

I realize that it will be some time 
before sufficient confidence in the 
penthouse style leads to the construc- 
tion of other theaters such as ours 
but in the meantime I should like 
to suggest that high school dramatic 
directors give serious consideration to 
our success. In many schools there 
must certainly be rooms that could 
be transformed into intimate “circus” 
theaters without great trouble or ex- 
pense and, if proper care is taken in 
directing the production the results 
will be astonishing. 

Now for a few detailed explana- 
tions and bits of advice to those who 
take this suggestion seriously: 

1. Modern comedy and farce, pref- 
erably with a single interior setting, 
are the most successful plays for a 
penthouse theater. The furniture, 
however, may be changed during the 
intermission in full sight of the audi- 
ence, to indicate a change of scene. 

2. Complete blackouts take the 
place of a curtain. The actors re- 
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hearse regularly with these blackouts 
and become accustomed to finding 
their way quietly and accurately to 
their stage positions or to the exits. 

3. The furniture must be chosen 
carefully for height. We construct 
most of the furniture for our pro- 
ductions, designing low backed chairs 
and sofas, incapable of obstructing 
the vision. It is also necessary to 
use furniture that is finished on all 
sides, as an unfinished back will 
offend one portion of the audience. 

4. Actors must be taught to ignore 
the audience, even though they are 
always facing one portion of it and 
are frequently within 3 or 4 feet of 
the front row. 

5. The director must carefully 
adapt the action of the play to a 
room with four walls, remembering 
that the audience completely sur- 
rounds the “stage,” and must not 
allow an actor to face in one direc- 
tion for too long a time. It is obvi- 
ous that the penthouse style requires 
naturalness in movement and speech. 

6. There must be a concentration 
of light on the “stage,” without a 
glare in the eves of the audience. 

7. The auditorium should have a 
theatrical atmosphere but it must 
be simple and intimate. The class- 
room atmosphere is not ideal. All 
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Above: The exterior of the “circus” style theater and the first floor plan. 


seats (or at least all except those in 
the first row) should be raised. A 
total of three rows is ideal. 

I can truthfully say that I have 
never seen greater audience enjoy- 
ment in any theater than I have seen 
in our Penthouse Theater, nor have 
I seen actors develop more wonder- 
fully than here. There is no good 
reason, I think, why this enjoyment 
and this development should not be 
nation-wide. Yet it is not accom 


plished easily. Without the aid of 
scenic background and conventional 
stage atmosphere (including distance 
from the audience), the ordinary 
amateur is not an effective instru- 
ment and in penthouse productions 
he must be effective. He is thrown 
into the arena with nothing but his 
art and the words of the play. To 
survive that ordeal he must develop 
unusual physical ease as well as un 
usual powers of concentration. 
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ACULTY meetings might be 

roughly classed into two groups: 
(1) those held for the purpose of 
making announcements, giving di- 
rections and discussing administra- 
tive routines, and (2) those conducted 
primarily for professional purposes 
under a well-conceived supervisory 
program. 

In a study conducted by Dr. 
Thomas H. Briggs,’ teachers were 
asked to “rank in order of helpful- 
ness four commonly used means of 
supervision: teachers’ meetings, per- 
sonal conferences, suggested readings 
and directed visiting to observe the 
work of other teachers.” The results 
did not give teachers’ meetings a 
high rank, which led Doctor Briggs 
to state: “That this potent instru- 
ment of supervision is not used so as 
to be recognized by teachers as of 
great helpfulness implies a serious 
criticism of the supervising prin- 
cipal.” 

In a study* made of the supervisory 
technics used in certain selected 
junior high schools within the same 
school system, an attempt was made 
to analyze the faculty meetings as 
conducted and to obtain teacher reac- 
tion to them. Questionnaires were 
returned by 133 teachers, represent- 
ing half of the faculties of each 
school, selected from approximately 
half of each department. Question- 
naires were, likewise, returned by 
five of the six principals. 

The frequency (table 1) of faculty 
meetings varies from weekly to occa- 
sionally. The length of meetings also 
varies among schools as reported by 
the teachers. Apparently in schools 
B, D and F meetings are not to ex- 
ceed an hour, while in schools A and 
E the meetings run an hour or more. 
There is practical agreement in this 
respect between principals and teach- 
ers. It might be pertinent to raise 
the question as to the advisability of 
holding weekly meetings for more 
than an hour. 

From the data as reported by the 
teachers it would appear that schools 


"Briggs, Thomas H.: Supervision in Secondary 
Education, Junior-Senior High School Clearing 
House, October 1935, p. 82. 

“A Study of Supervisory Technics in Certain 
Selected Junior High Schools, Master's thesis, 
University of Minnesota, 1939. 
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How to Conduct 


C, E and F maintained regular 
schedules, a deduction that is affirmed 
by the principals of the three schools 
in question. It would, likewise, ap- 
pear that schools A and D do not 
have a definite policy with respect to 
regular schedule. The principals of 
these schools report that they do not 
maintain such schedules. In school B 
it would seem that no regular sched- 
ule is maintained. The principal of 
this school did not reply. It is prob- 
ably safe to assume that regular 
schedules are maintained in three 
schools and not in the other three. 
What may appear to be a discrepancy 
in the figures mentioned in table 1 
relative to frequency of meetings in 
schools A, B and C and those re- 
ported for the same schools in table 2 
in regard to regular schedules may be 
explained by stating that while no 
regular schedule is maintained in 
these schools the number of meetings 
varies because of the lack of a defi- 
nitely understood policy. All require 
attendance and all meetings are held 
after school. One hundred teachers, 
or 85.5 per cent, indicated that they 
favored a regular schedule of meet- 
ings. 

Educational problems, administra- 
tive problems and giving directions 
receive almost equal attention in the 
faculty meetings according to the 
teachers (table 2). When teachers 


CLARENCE E. BLUME 


were asked what types of faculty 
meetings they preferred, the fre- 
quency of mention was preponder- 
ately for a discussion of educational 
problems. The findings in table 3 
indicate that many recognized the 
necessity for a discussion of adminis- 
trative problems as well as for giving 
directions. The implication may well 
be that teachers believed major em- 
phasis should be given to educational 
problems and only those administra- 
tive problems and directions should 
be presented which could be better 
clarified through discussion than if 
submitted in bulletin form. If the 
faculty meeting is conceived of as a 
supervisory device, designed to assist 
in the professional advancement of 
teachers, there is much merit in their 
opinions. 

When the principals were asked 
the same questions, three indicated 
that they gave approximately equal 
emphasis to all three types, two stated 
they gave about equal emphasis to 
educational and administrative prob- 
lems and one of them said he “some 
times” included educational problems. 
As to the types of meetings they pre 
ferred, one principal said that all 
three types were necessary, one re 
plied in favor of educational and ad- 
ministrative problems while three 
principals stated their preference for 
discussion of educational problems. 


Table 1—Frequency and Length of Faculty Meetings With Frequency of Mention 


by Schools as Reported by the Teachers 








Frequency and Length of Meetings 


|. Frequency of Meetings 
A. Occasionally or when necessary 
B. Each week 
C. Twice a month 
D. Two or three a month 
E. One a month 
2. Length of Meetings 


~ 


A. One hour or less 

B. Less than one hour 

C. One hour 

D. One to two hours 

E. Varies 

F. One half to two and one half hours 


Frequency of Mention 


by Schools 
A B Cc D E F 


2 5 0 0 () () 
f3 2 24 0 20 2 
7 6 0) l l 3 
0 l 0 ] l 3 
0 9 0) 14 0) 14 
2 3 6 | 0 3 
0 + 17 ] () 4 
7 8 ] 12 0) 15 
12 4 0) 2 15 0 
2 3 0 0 2 2 
0 0 0 0 5 0 
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Faculty Meetings 


Principal, Phillips Junior 
High School, Minneapolis 


It becomes difficult, at times, to 
distinguish administrative from edu- 
cational problems. That the necessity 
arises when it appears feasible to dis- 
cuss both will not be denied but the 
advisability of devoting a consider- 
able part of a meeting to the giving 
of directions seems doubtful. From 
the replies received it would appear 
that the opinions expressed by the 
teachers and principals would concur. 
In an earlier study® the author con- 
cluded: “Evidently all groups feel 
that teachers’ meetings for announce- 
ments are an uneconomical method 
of procedure, small percentages of all 
groups indicating that such meetings 
have great value. In terms of use 
such meetings likewise receive em- 
phasis from only small percentages of 
supervisors. The bulletin procedure 
evidently has largely superseded 
teachers’ meetings for this purpose.” 
As one of the respondents in the 
present study stated: “It would be 
better if the principal decided more 
of the administrative procedures and 
gave us a duplicated copy of his defi- 
nite instructions.” 

Teachers were asked to name the 
kinds of problems or topics they 
would like to have discussed in their 
faculty meetings. A generous re- 
sponse was given to this request. A 
wide variety of topics was submitted 
and an attempt was made to assem- 
ble them in tabulated form. All those 
mentioned more than once were in- 
cluded in the tabulation. Nineteen 


*Melby, E. O.: Organization and Administra- 
tion of Supervision, Public School Publishing 
Company, p. 103. 





Table 3—Participation in and Planning for Faculty Meetings as Reported by 


Teachers With the Frequency of Mention 








Frequency 
Present Practice of Mention 
Yes No 
1. Does the principal usually discuss the topic? 85 23 
2. Are members of the faculty ever asked to participate in the 
presentation or discussion? 13] 0 
3. Are outside speakers ever asked to appear on the program? 93 27 
4. Does the faculty of your school through a committee or other- 
wise have anything to do with planning the program of your 
faculty meetings? 53 «63 


classifications were possible. The list 
follows in order of frequency: 


Topics Preferred 


Problems of the school oer 

School marks, report cards, promo- 
tions 8 

Teaching technics 8 

Educational problems of the day 6 

New trends in education 6 

The exceptional and gifted child 

The problem child 

Reading, developmental and remedial 

What to do for the maladjusted and 
retarded child 

Recent educational books 

Educational philosophy 

Administrative problems 

Discipline, in halls and classrooms 

Behavior problems 

Improving methods of class procedure 

Methods for developing courtesy and 
happiness; a more responsible, self- 
controlling attitude; common-sense 
behavior among pupils : 3 

Results of research that have been 
tested 

Remedial work 

Extracurricular, club and intramural 
programs 
Some attempt was $ made to inquire 

into whether teachers participated in 
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Table 2—Typical Nature of Faculty Meetings and Type of Meeting Preferred as 


Reported by Teachers 











Typical Nature of Meetings and Types Preferred 


|. Typical Nature of Meetings 
(a) Discuss educational problems 
(b) Discuss administrative problems 
(c) Give directions 

2. Types of Meetings Preferred 
(a) Discuss educational problems 


(b) Discuss administrative problems 


(c) Give directions 
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Frequency 
of Mention 


119 
112 
105 


115 
67 
47 


faculty meetings or whether the prin- 
cipal usually did the talking and, 
also, if outside speakers were ever 
brought in (table 3). 

Replies indicated that committees 
reported to the faculty and that gen- 
eral discussions were frequently held 
as well as presentations by the prin- 
cipal. It is evident that outside speak- 
ers are utilized on occasion. While 
53 teachers, or 45.7 per cent, report 
they participate in planning their 
faculty meetings, 63 teachers, or 54.3 
per cent, indicate that they do not 
participate. This reveals at least a 
move in the direction of democratiza- 
tion. The implication is that faculty 
meetings are democratically con- 
ducted in that teachers, to a consider- 
able extent, are free to participate 
both in the discussions and in their 
planning. 

If faculty meetings are conducted, 
primarily, as a part of the supervisory 
program for the professional ad- 
vancement of teachers, their effective- 
ness will depend upon the teachers’ 
reactions to them. Teachers were, 
therefore, asked to record their posi- 
tive as well as their negative criti- 
cisms of the faculty meetings as now 
conducted in their buildings. In 
reading the replies one could not but 
be impressed with the feeling that 
the respondents were attempting to 
answer as frankly and _ conscien- 
tiously as they could. Seventy-six 
teachers mentioned positive criticisms 
and 75 gave negative criticisms. The 
replies were tabulated and include a 
majority of those submitted. Only 
those mentioned more than once 
were included. The positive criti- 
cisms are presented on the next page. 
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Positive Criticisms 


Discussions are democratic ll 
Opportunity to get individual view- 
points 8 
Briet and to the point 6 
Informs us on administrative prob- 
lems 6 


Builds fine, friendly spirit among 
teachers and principals 

Usually well organized 

Not held too often or are too long 

Promotes professional advancement 

Good educational ideas presented 

Not held unless necessary 

They are good, worth while 

There is a regular schedule 

\nnouncements definite and concise 

Discuss matters pertinent to the group 

I enjoy the meetings 
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While there is much to commend 
in the faculty meetings as now con- 
ducted in the statements just pre- 
sented, that there is some room for 
improvement is indicated in the neg- 
ative criticisms received. These are 
presented below. 


Negative Criticisms 


Too long 22 


Discussions always carried by the same 
teachers who do most of the talking 8 


Not enough general discussion 6 
Discussions monopolized by a few and 
not of general interest 6 


Not too well planned and organized 5 
Discussion gets out of hand and ram- 


bles 5 
Too muck routine better handled in 
bulletins 5 


Teachers as a whole do not cooperate 4 
Too much time on administrative af- 
fairs that should be settled by the 
principal 3 
Too little thought given to the things 
that are said and the way in which 
they are said, too personal 3 
Could be more planning of consecu- 
tive meetings; not enough concen- 
tration on one problem 3 
Teachers should not take up things 
that could be better handled in indi- 


vidual interviews 3 
More professional meetings 3 
Too much a principal’s meeting 2 
Too much arguing about minor de- 

tails 2 
Teachers indulge in too much argu- 

ment 2 
Meetings should be scheduled at a cer- 

tain time; too irregular 2 
Should never be held except when 

there is an organized program; 

only when needed 2 


Decidedly in the forefront in the 
frequency of mention was the objec 
tion that the meetings were too long. 
Of the 75 teachers who recorded their 
objections, 22, or 29.3 per cent, so 
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stated. On reading through the en- 
tire list one cannot escape the impli- 
cation that commendable as is the 
practice of permitting faculty partici- 
pation in the discussions, the practice, 
in part, is defeating itself by the fact 
that the same teachers do most of the 
talking. Another implication is, per- 
haps, that faculty meetings could be 
better organized with a clearly de- 
fined and understood objective. 

The suggestion has been made that 
faculty meetings should be volun- 
tarily attended but 96.7 per cent, 117 
respondents, declared for required at- 
tendance, while 85.5 per cent, 100 
respondents, favored a regular sched- 
ule of meetings and 80.0 per cent, 84 
respondents, believe in faculty par- 
ticipation in planning the program. 

Two problems are suggested by the 
findings of this investigation with re- 
spect to faculty meetings, namely, the 
problems of function and organiza- 
tion. A clarification of the function 
will, to a considerable extent, deter- 
mine the organization. 

An examination of the data indi- 
cates that the function of faculty 
meetings is that of discussing educa- 
tional problems. This would seem to 
preclude the presentation of adminis- 
trative problems and the giving of 


directions save as they might require 
clarification in special instances 
through discussion. In general, in- 
structions and directions might better 
be handled in a duplicated form 
thus conserving the time of the meet- 
ing for the realization of its primary 
function. 

Good methodology would indicate 
that the means used to realize this 
function must be those generally rec- 
ognized and acceptable to the teach- 
ers intended to be served. The data 
indicate some fairly definite sugges- 
tions. Although the investigation 
made no attempt to discover how 
often teachers believed meetings 
should be held, 85.5 per cent declared 
for a regular schedule. This, with 
the high frequency with which fac- 
ulty meetings were criticized for be- 
ing too long, leaves one with the im- 
pression that the function of these 
meetings would best be served if they 
were held at regular monthly inter- 
vals with a reasonable time allotment. 
On the assumption that participation 
stimulates interest, the suggestions 
that teachers should assist in plan- 
ning the program and that discussion 
is a privilege not to be abused and 
should be confined to the topic at 
hand seem worthy of adoption. 





FRANKLIN. 


Only fools are modest—GorETHE. 


SELECTED. 


—SELECTED. 


like.—Hussarp. 


honor.—ScHILLeER. 





As Others Say It 


Compiled by Joun G. RossMAn 
Superintendent, Warren, Pa. 


Teach the child to hold his tongue, he'll learn fast enough to speak.— 


He who gains time gains everything —BENJAMIN DtsRAELI. 


Reading a poor book is an opportunity lost of reading a good one.— 


The two most beautiful things in the universe are the starry heavens above 
us and the feeling of duty within us——Awn INDIAN Sace. 


How agree the kettle and the earthen pot together? 


The future welfare of humanity depends upon the training of the present. 


Next to excellence is the appreciation of it—\THACKERAY. 
He that can have patience can have what he will.—Franku1n. 
To really understand a man we must judge him in misfortune—NaPo_ron. 


Give out a grouch and you get it back with interest, grim, grum and jinx- 


That nation is worthless which does not joyfully stake everything on her 


EccLESIASTICUS. 
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Fighting the Fifth Column 


How Schoolmen Can Aid the F.B.1. 


JOHN EDGAR HOOVER 


Director, Federal Bureau of Investigation 


DUCATORS occupy a position 

that will enable them to impart 
to others the true American way of 
meeting the “fifth column” menace. 
Teaching in our society is not en- 
trusted to ill-trained and _ inexpe- 
rienced individuals. Training to be 


the standards are being raised, and 
rightly so. Likewise, law enforce- 
ment in general needs men of expe- 
rience and training and this is no 
more evident in any type of activity 
than in the task of protecting our 
nation in the crisis of today. 

The hectic experiences of the 
World War era are still vivid mem- 
ories. Then matters of vital concern 
to our national well-being were en- 
trusted to numerous agencies and 
were investigated in a hit-and-miss 
fashion in many instances by green 
would-be sleuths. As a result, es- 
pionage rings flourished unimpaired. 
In fact, our country was the happy 
hunting ground for the spy, the 
saboteur and the subverter. The ex- 
plosion on Black Tom Island, New 
Jersey, in 1916 was a tragedy in it- 
self but, what is more significant, it 
is typical of what actually occurred 
in those trying days both before and 
during America’s participation in the 
World War. More than $20,000,000 
ammunition went up in 
smoke in that blast and many men 
were either killed or injured. 


worth of 


President Issues Statement 


In the light of our experiences the 
President of the United States during 
the summer of 1939 clearly foresaw 
the problems which would confront 
us arising from the European War. 
On Sept. 6, 1939, he issued the fol- 
following formal statement relative 
to national defense work: 

“The attorney general has been re- 
quested by me to instruct the federal 
bureau of investigation of the De- 
partment of Justice to take charge of 
investigating work in matters relat- 
ing to espionage, sabotage and viola 
tions of the neutrality regulations. 

“This task must be conducted in 
a comprehensive and effective man- 
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ner on a national basis and all infor- 
mation must be carefully sifted and 
correlated in order to avoid confusion 
and irresponsibility. 

“To this end I request all police 
officers, sheriffs and all other law 
enforcement officers in the United 
States promptly to turn over to the 
nearest representative of the federal 
bureau of investigation any informa- 
tion obtained by them relating to 
espionage, counter-espionage, sabo- 
tage, subversive activities and viola- 
tions of the neutrality laws.” 


Prepared to Handle Espionage 


The federal bureau of investiga- 
tion is an organization of young, 
alert, educated men of the type who 
have made law enforcement into a 
true and highly respected profession. 
With its wealth of experience gained 
during the World War days, its sci- 
entific crime detection laboratory and 
its 53 field offices strategically located 
in key cities of the land, assisted by 
thousands of cooperative law enforce- 
ment agencies throughout the nation 
with which it is in daily contact, the 
F.B.1. is well equipped to handle the 
national defense job. 

Realizing the tremendous respon- 
sibility that would be placed upon 
its men by the emergency, the bureau 
inaugurated a special course of in- 
service training schools as early as 
midsummer of 1939. Special agents, 
already experienced in various types 
of investigative activity, have been 
brought to Washington, D. C., and 
given intensive courses of instruction 
in the problems arising in connec- 
tion with espionage and sabotage in- 
vestigations. 

Since the summer of 1939, 750 
additional special agents have been 
authorized and these are being added 
as rapidly as possible from the thou- 
sands of applications received from 
collegetrained young men between 
the ages of 23 and 35 who have 
been graduated from recognized law 
or accounting schools. Appointments 


are made only after intensive inves- 
tigations into character and ability 
and, upon entry into the service, a 
new special agent is given a thorough 
period of training in all phases of 
law enforcement technic. 

That coordination of national de- 
fense work was both necessary and 
highly desirable is evident when we 
consider that espionage and related 
matters are not local in nature. Un- 
less there is one central agency to 
act as a clearing house for all com- 
plaints and to supervise investigative 
work, there will be much duplication 
of effort and a needless referral of 
highly important matters from one 
agency to another. Such procedure 
causes delay and time is of utmost 
significance in these vital affairs. 
Then, too, inaccuracies more than 
likely will creep in as the particular 
set of facts is bandied about by the 
different organizations. 


Not to Be Handled Locally 


Incomplete information on an es- 
pionage ring, for instance, is danger- 
ous; in fact, it may be fatal to the 
internal defenses of our nation. And 
incomplete information will result 
if many agencies, local or otherwise, 
vie with one another for priority in 
unmasking a vicious spy ring. An 
isolated set of facts may appear 
harmless when considered by a local 
agency. “Fantastic,” it will be said, 
and forthwith the original complaint 
will be filed away and forgotten. The 
same data, when checked through 
the voluminous files of the F.B.I., 
may well be the crucial facts in an 
espionage scheme of great magni- 
tude centered in an entirely different 
section of the country. 

The question arises as to the part 
to be played by the private citizen 
during this period when it is highly 
important that the correct thing be 
done at the correct time. It is pos- 
sible for educators to be of inestima- 
ble service in acquainting the pub- 
lic with the proper course of action. 
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It is unfortunate that in a few states 
individuals not fully acquainted with 
the far-flung ramifications of the 
problem have attempted investiga- 
tions of their own. The F.B.I. ap 
preciates everything that the well- 
meaning and patriotic citizen may do 
He can be of tremendous 
service in the field of observation 
but not of activity. When the spy 
or the subverter shows his hand, the 


to aid. 


alert American must decide whether 
to report his unusual or apparently 
subversive actions. In justice to him 
self, to his country and to the sus- 
pected person, the citizen should re- 
port anything that seems out of the 
ordinary. He should then clear his 
mind and his conscience of the mat- 
ter and allow men of experience to 
take appropriate action. 

There is no place in the present 
situation, trying though it may be, 


tor roving vigilantes. We cannot 
and should not debase ourselves to 
using the same obnoxious methods 
to which our enemies stoop. We 
must not lose our heads in a rising 
tide of hysteria but, instead, must 
seek out our foes in an orderly fash- 
ion and properly defend ourselves 
by bringing a halt to their opera- 
tions. The vigilante may have been 
of some service in the days of our 
forefathers when the law-abiding ele- 
ments in sparsely settled communities 
on the frontier had to combine for 
common defense against the lawless. 
But these days are gone and Ameri- 
can law enforcement is full grown. 
Democracy provides an_ orderly 
method by which we can meet and 
defeat any foe that assails us from 
either within or without. Direct ac- 
tion is in itself unlawful and wipes 
away in one stroke the accumulated 





Is Washington to Be in Control? 


CARROLL R. REED 


President, American Association of School Administrators 


HE President of the United 
States and the director of the 
bureau of the budget have trans- 


mitted to Congress, through House 
Document No. 952, a recommenda- 
tion for an additional $40,000,000 ap- 
propriation to the N.Y.A. The mes- 
sage from the bureau of the budget 
to the President states: 

“The estimates for the National 
Youth Administration provide for 
revision and expansion in the Na- 
tional Youth Administration work 
program whereby work projects and 
training in this will be 
adapted toward qualifying youth for 
employment in defense industries. 
This program involves the employ 
ment of additional youth, construc- 
tion and equipment of additional 
resident work centers in areas ad- 
jacent to defense industries, construc- 
tion and equipment of additional 
shops, extension of medical exam- 
inations and health service for youth 
employes and development through- 
out the administration of mechanical 
type of work projects. 

“While the estimate covers a pro- 
gram for the remainder of the fiscal 
year 1941, it is anticipated that a re 
view of its effectiveness and sufh 
ciency in meeting the need for train 
ing of workers for defense indus- 


agency 
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tries will be made in February or 
March 1941. If this review develops 
that further expansion of the pro- 
gram is justified, you may desire to 
transmit to the Congress an estimate 
for additional funds for this pro- 
gram.” 

Thus the N.Y.A. is frankly and 
openly embarking on a training pro- 
gram. This means that the federal 
government is committing itself to 
a federal system of federally con- 
trolled technical education without 
regard to state and local educational 
authorities. The issue is clear-cut. 

The present World War is one 
using the most complex mechanized 
products of industry. The present 
success of the German people is due 
to the fact that they have an ade- 
quate supply of thoroughly trained 
engineers and technicians. The most 
effective way that our technical and 
engineering schools can contribute 
to our defense is to maintain at the 
maximum the output of trained per- 
sons in those occupations essential 
to national defense. If anything is 
done in Washington to substitute 
some makeshift type of training for 
our established vocational program, 
it will result in disaster for our in 
dustrial system—our first line of de- 
fense both in war and in peace. 


progress of numerous past decades. 
The vigilante method presents still 
another danger in that it allows 
those with grudges against their fel- 
low men to “get even.” Campaigns 
motivated by hate are undermining 
and should not be tolerated. Then, 
too, suspicions are bound to arise 
and, unless these are handled by 
trained investigators, the reputations 
of law-abiding citizens are likely to 
suffer. A foreign name is not enough 
to warrant pointing the finger of 
suspicion at an individual. Likewise, 
foreign ancestry does not mean that 
one is not a good American citizen. 
Many of the outstanding citizens of 
our age need go back only a few 
generations to find their forefathers 
leaving foreign lands in search of the 
liberty that America guarantees to 
all. To these patriots our nation 
owes a debt of gratitude; they have 
aided in making America what it is 
today. 

Only recently in one city more 
than a thousand “honorary deputy 
sheriffs” were sworn in for the pur 
pose of hunting spies. Such action 
is regrettable and most repugnant 
to elementary principles of justice. 
Innocent persons should not suffer. 
The preservation of our civil liberties 
is just as important as defeating spies 
and saboteurs. 

During the past year thousands of 
communications were received by the 
F.B.I. from patriotic citizens offering 
their services. They have been urged 
to report all information directly to 
the nearest office of the federal bu- 
reau of investigation. The response 
has been gratifying. Law enforce- 
ment is better prepared today than 
ever before to meet the attack on 
our democratic standards. The mili- 
tary intelligence division of the 
Army and the naval intelligence di- 
vision of the Navy are working in 
close cooperation with the F.B.I. The 
picture is one of full cooperation on 
the part of local, state and na- 
tional law enforcement agencies. 

Sabotage has been negligible 
during the current war as compared 
with a similar period during the 
World War. Our internal defenses 
are strong but they must be made 
impregnable. In this task educa- 
tional leaders and teachers can aid by 
passing on to others the gospel of 
preparedness and the proper manner 
of handling matters of vital concern 
to our national welfare. 
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School Center at Estes Park 


NVOLVING many innovations in 
structural nature, design and 
equipment, the new junior-senior 
high school building has just been 
completed and occupied by the Estes 
Park School District, Estes Park, 
Colo. This building, constructed and 
equipped at a cost of $180,000, has 
been planned to meet the needs of’a 
modern, progressive school in a rap- 
idly growing community. 

The little village of Estes Park, 
nestled in the shadow of magnificent 
Longs Peak, is located in one of the 
most beautiful parts of the Colorado 
Rockies. Since it is the eastern gate- 
way to the Rocky Mountain Na- 
tional Park, Estes Park is attracting 
more tourists each year, many of 
whom wish to remain during the 
beautiful fall months. They enroll 
their children in the school while in 
the region and at a later date some 
return to their respective schools in 
all parts of the nation. Others remain 
during the entire school year. 

The school buildings erected in 
1915 and 1926 became inadequate for 
the growing population. The new 
junior-senior high school building 
was constructed in accordance with 
the standards and specifications as 
recommended by the P.W.A. It is of 
reenforced concrete and tile construc- 
tion and modernistic in design. Win- 
dows occupy almost the entire out- 
side wall of each room. The roofs 
are of flat slab design. 

The ground floor of the building 
contains the school offices, the teach- 
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Above: Estes Park school center. 
To the right is the new junior- 
senior high school recently con- 
structed and equipped at a cost of 
$180,000. The building to the ex- 
treme left is the library. In the 
center is the elementary school. 
Right: The first floor plan of the 
new school, showing school of- 
fices, teachers’ rest room, library, 
auditorium, shops, arts and crafts 
room, commercial rooms, a little 
theater and six classrooms. 
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J. C. CALDWELL 


Superintendent, Estes Park, Colo. 
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Above: The home 
economics room is 
finished in deep 
blue and white. 
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ers’ rest room, the library, the little 
theater, a large lobby in connection 
with the main auditorium, which 
seats 900 people and accommodates 
a full size basketball court on the 
stage. Other rooms on the floor are 
the industrial arts room, the arts and 
crafts room, the bookkeeping room, 
the typing room and six classrooms. 
The second and top floor contains 
the science lecture room, the science 
laboratory, the sewing room, a fitting 
room, two classrooms and the home 
economics suite, which includes the 
cafeteria and ample space for class 
work in home economics. 

The business office and the gen- 
eral office, which are located in the 
corner of the L on the first floor, 
are the administrative nerve centers 
of the building. Here are located 
the master clock, public address and 
radio equipment, fire alarm and tele- 
phones. A fireproof built-in vault 


serves the office and contains the 
records of the school. The color 
scheme in these rooms is modern 


and lively. The ceilings are a deep 
wine color and the side walls are a 
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work at tables, in- 
dependent of the 
kitchen. The cafe- 
teria section seats 
75. Its location 
is shown in the 
second floor plan. 


Err 
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light gray cast. The furniture is 
frosted bleached walnut on a green- 
gray mottled asphalt tile floor. Flo- 
rescent lighting is used here. 

The small library, only 24 by 27 
feet, is one of the distinctive rooms 
of the building and the center of the 
academic instruction service. The 
room is lined with frosted walnut 
book shelving on three sides. A 
pastel blue runs from the shelves to 
the ceiling, which is cream insulated 
block design. Tables and chairs are 
made of frosted bleached walnut. 

The little theater or music room, 
which has a seating capacity of 160, 
has the folding type stage with mov- 
able chairs so that it may be used for 
many activities, including dancing, 
dramatics, chorus, band, speech 
classes, movies and other social gath- 
erings. The ceiling is insulated with 
sound deadening cork extending part 
way down on each side. Red-brown 
is used for the ceiling and one side 
wall, with an orange-yellow color 
for the wall. The floors are 
brown asphalt tile. Florescent light 
ing is used effectively in this room. 


rear 


The industrial arts department has 
been isolated to the extreme east part 
of the building and is made up of 
two rooms, each 20 by 40 feet. One of 
these rooms is completely equipped 
with electric power driven machines 
for wood working and the other 
room is used for drawing and vari- 
ous arts and crafts work. Interiors 
of these rooms are finished with 
cement plaster in natural color. 

The cafeteria, with a floor area of 
1280 square feet, is planned to seat 
comfortably 75 pupils at one time. 
The sewing room and kitchen are so 
arranged thet the home economics 
‘lasses can carry on their work 4 
pupil tabies, mdcpendent of the 
kitchen proper. The kitchen is 
equipped with modern labor-saving 
devices, such as electrically operated 
refrigerator, stoves and hot plates. 
The entire room is deep blue and 
white with white cupboards and ceil- 
ing, blue side walls and blue lino- 
leum floor. 

The sewing room is equipped witn 
electrically operated sewing machines 
and also carries a two color com- 
bination for its ceiling and side walls. 
The darker color is used on the front 
and right walls with the lighter color 
on the ceiling and the rear wall. 
Greenboards are used for chalkboards 
throughout the building. 

The science department on the 
second floor includes two large 
rooms. One is used as the lecture 
room and the other as the laboratory. 

The academic classrooms are 
grouped by departments, each de- 
signed to accommodate 30 pupils. 
Every classroom has a teacher’s ward- 
robe, a supply cabinet, bookcases and 
greenboards. The color scheme varies 
with the natural light effect and the 
location of the room. All rooms and 
hallways have asphalt tile floors, ex- 
cept the cafeteria and laboratory. 

Heating is by the unit ventilator 
system, each unit being equipped 
with an automatic temperature con- 
trol with an outdoor air and recir- 
culating damper. 

Other equipment features are: (1) 
steel sash with bronze operating 
hardware throughout the building; 
(2) venetian blinds at all windows 
except the two industrial arts rooms; 
(3) built-in lockers in the corridors: 
(4) asphalt tile on all floors, except 
the cafeteria and kitchen, in which 
linoleum is used, and in the labora 
tory, in which cement is used. 
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Strengthening Our Moral Defenses 


WILLIAM G. CARR 


Secretary, Educational Policies Commission 


HE imperatives of national de- 

fense are military, economic and 
moral. In each of these three areas 
the schools have a significant part to 
play. A brief article can indicate only 
some of the general principles in- 
volved; for a more complete state- 
ment readers may refer to the more 
extensive statement on this topic is- 
sued by the Educational Policies 
Commission.* 

1. Military Defense: If in the 
present emergency or in any future 
crisis the protection of the interests 
of the American people requires a 
considerable increase in the armed 
forces, an impartial system of selec- 
tive compulsory military training 
and service is the method most con- 
sistent with democracy for meeting 
this situation. Compulsory military 
training should be limited to men 
over 21 and should conform strictly 
to the actual defense needs. No 
military training program should be 
used to remove the control of voca- 
tional and civic education for youth 
from the established federal, state 
and local educational agencies. 


Training Modern Soldiers 


The soldier has always needed, in 
addition to his vocational training as 
a military man, vigorous health, abil- 
ity to cooperate with others and de- 
votion to the cause for which he 
fights. The modern soldier needs 
also a considerable degree of mechan- 
ical ability with which to manage 
the complex modern engines of de- 
struction. These characteristics, 
health, mechanical skill, cooperative- 
ness and loyalty, all are developed 
through schools which provide this 
basic training for the efficient citizen 
in both war and peace. 

2. Economic Defense: Schools and 
colleges are already busily engaged 
in preparing workers in the indus- 
tries related to national defense and 
in the preparation of workers skilled 
in the care of children and civilians. 

*Education and the Defense of American 
Democracy. Washington, D. C.: National Edu- 
cation Association and American Association 


of School Administrators, Educational Policies 
Commission. 1940. 
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Every secondary school can 
contribute to national defense 
by becoming a citizens’ study 
center in which its teaching 
staff can be organized and its 
buildings and library services 
utilized to provide leadership, a 
place of meeting and study ma- 
terials for adults and youths 











The vocational and technical schools 
and colleges, as well as the vocational 
departments of unspecialized educa- 
tional institutions, have equipment 
and personnel which make them the 
logical leaders in this program. For 
the most part their facilities can be 
further expanded as need arises with- 
out costly delays or capital invest- 
ments. 

The economic aspects of defense, 
however, raise questions of a broader 
and more urgent nature than the in- 
creased production of munitions. 
The primary source of weakness in 
this country is our failure to solve 
the persistent problems of unemploy- 
ment and of other economic disloca- 
tions. The restoration of the full mo- 
mentum of our national economy 
would add as much, or more, to our 
strength as will the increases in our 
armed forces. We must not become 
so absorbed in our international re- 
lations that we forget the urgency of 
the domestic issues which must be 
solved if we are to achieve that na- 
tional unity and that economic sta- 
bility which a strong nation requires. 
To eliminate economic illiteracy and 
to provide the means for public study 
and discussion of these problems of 
national economic policy are import- 
ant contributions which schools may 
make to the ultimate economic de- 
fense. 

3. Moral Defense: If in the proc- 
ess of achieving the military and 
economic objectives of their program 
the American people should aban- 
don the ways, the values, the ideals 
of democracy; if they should abolish 
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the civil liberties, embrace a spirit of 
bigotry and intolerance, engage in 
the persecution of minorities, force 
the individual into subjection to the 
state and establish the pattern of 
dictatorship; even if they should do 
all these things in the name of de- 
mocracy, they would be achieving the 
speedy triumph of totalitarianism in 
the land. 

This is not to say that after full 
and free discussion they should not 
decide to surrender certain rights 
or privileges for a period in the in- 
terest of some more general or last- 
ing good. The making of such de- 
cisions is always implicit in the dem- 
ocratic process and, indeed, in all 
rational conduct. In times of severe 
crisis like the present the subordina- 
tion of immediate and more special 
to more remote and general consider- 
ations becomes particularly impera- 
tive. At the same time, however, 
the American people must be ever 
watchful lest in the process of de- 
fending the great heritage of democ- 
racy and human freedom they lose 
sight of their goal and betray the 
genius of their institutions. 


Social Goals of Education 


The discipline which has made 
America a great nation and which 
will maintain the ideals for which 
America stands is the discipline of 
teamwork, a discipline which prizes 
and develops the resourcefulness, in- 
itiative and responsibility of each in- 
dividual, a discipline which directs 
the efforts of individuals toward so- 
cial goals which all have a voice in 
choosing. This is the discipline of 
American education at its best. This 
is the discipline which is needed to- 
day as a bulwark of moral defense. 
How shall the schools and other 
agencies of education foster an 
American discipline? 

In the moral defense of democracy 
the first requirement is that the 
American people achieve a clear un- 
derstanding of the nature of democ- 
racy and of the goals to which this 
democracy aspires. Coasting on the 
achievements of their ancestors and 
experiencing an unparalleled success 
in the realm of material things, they 
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have taken their blessings for granted 
and assumed that the catastrophes 
which have visited other peoples will 
pass them by. As a consequence, 
they lack a clear perception of what 
is at stake. That they are capable of 
profound political interest and 
» thought is evident from their per- 
formance at critical periods in their 
history. They must again think their 
way through the problem of the in- 
dividual and society and put vital 
content into the great words of hu- 
man liberty, equality and dignity 
which come so easily to their lips but 
which have lost much of their mean- 
ing. They must study earnestly the 
new conditions of life which science 
and technology have brought into 
being and seek the economic and 
political inventions through which 
democracy can live in the age of 
industrialism. 


Knowledge Essential to Defense 


Education can help to clarify the 
nature and goals of democracy. It 
can portray the American dream of 
a nation with liberty, justice and 
opportunity for all in the broad 
sweep of history from the time of 
the nation’s founders. It can promote 
understanding of the civil liberties 
and the political institutions through 
which the democratic ideal finds ex- 
pression. It can focus the searchlight 
of free and constructive inquiry on 
those economic and social problems, 
which, if allowed to remain un- 
solved, threaten to disintegrate de- 
mocracy from within. It can confirm 
that faith in the worth and im- 
provability of each individual which 
is the basic tenet of democracy. It 
can provide opportunities to live 
democracy, in the school and the 
home, in the workshop and the mar- 
ket place. Slogans, rituals and ap- 
peals to emotion are not enough. 
Knowledge, reflection and the master 
teacher, experience, are essential to 
moral defense. 

A second requirement in the moral 
defense of democracy is the develop- 
ment in all citizens, from the earliest 
years, of deep and abiding loyalties 
to the central values of democracy— 
to the conception of the dignity and 
worth of the individual; to the prin- 
ciple of human equality and brother- 
hood; to the processes of free in- 
quiry, discussion, criticism and group 
decision; to the canons of personal 
integrity, honesty and fairness; to 
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the idea of the obligation and nobil- 
ity of labor; to a concern for the 
good of the community. The young 
should be taught to love these values, 
to struggle to make them prevail in 
the world, to live and, if need be, to 
die for them. 

Out of these values and the reali- 
ties of the age the adult generation 
is under obligation to create and set 
before boys and girls a vision of a 
society of free men and women, a 
vision designed to give meaning, 
pattern and direction to their lives. 
Perhaps the supreme tragedy of the 
present epoch is the fact that the 
friends of democracy in many lands, 
though holding in their hands the 
substance of man’s most splendid 
and abiding hopes, have failed to 
present to their children a great and 
ennobling goal toward which to 
strive. As a consequence, they have 
permitted this opportunity and re- 
sponsibility to pass by default to men 
of tyrannical temper and purpose, 
who have directed the noble passions 
of youth to the overthrow of free 
institutions and to the founding of 
regimes of violence and repression. 
The survival of democracy in the 
world demands that this opportunity 
and responsibility be not evaded by 
the American people. 


Motivates National Achievement 


It is a vital function of education 
to develop a strong motivation to 
work for the achievement of national 
goals and to make whatever sacri- 
fices are necessary for their attain- 
ment. Education looks forward as 
well as backward. It sees the roots 
from which our institutions have 
grown but sees these institutions as 
still growing and fraught with un- 
realized possibilities. It can help 
youth to see in these possibilities the 
goals toward which the rising gen- 
eration can strive. It can celebrate 
with enthusiastic appreciation not 
only the achievements of the past but 
each new victory of the forces of 
progress, the clearing of a slum, the 
control of soil erosion, the decline 
of unemployment and the improve- 
ment of relations between employers 
and labor, whatever at the moment 
is a step toward the consummation 
of democratic ideals. 

American education faces a mo- 
mentous decision. If it so chooses, 
it can continue in the well-worn 
paths of accustomed practice. But it 


can, if it will, come to grips with 
the needs of the hour and direct its 
vast resources to the task of increas- 
ing the civic understanding, the loy- 
alties and the intellectual competence 
of millions of citizens, with speed 
and efficiency matched to the exigen- 
cies of the time. 

Every secondary school and college 
in the nation can, without delay, 
become a citizens’ study center, with- 
out interfering with its regular pro- 
gram. Teaching personnel can be 
organized, use of buildings scheduled 
and library services arranged to pro- 
vide leadership, places of meeting 
and study materials for adult and 
youth groups. Services of libraries, 
churches, radio stations and many 
other agencies can be enlisted to co- 
operate in every “community. Lead- 
ers can be quickly trained with the 
assistance of those most experienced 
in conducting public discussion. 


Voluntary Service Valuable 


Prompt action and sacrificial serv- 
ice en the part of educators are the 
conditions of achievement. The edu- 
cational system as it now stands, with 
its strengths and its imperfections, 
must be used to the full. Extra efforts 
during the emergency can, for a time, 
largely offset defects of organization, 
finance or program. Some personnel 
and some funds can be diverted from 
customary uses to meet the more 
pressing needs. Voluntary service of 
incalculable value can be rendered 
by thousands of administrators and 
teachers while continuing their usual 
work. 

If American education responds at 
once and demonstrates its compe- 
tence to lead in strengthening the 
nation’s moral defenses, it will be 
possible to give serious attention to 
means of providing the effective 
organization, adequate support and 
equalization of opportunity required 
for the long pull ahead. 

There is no national minister of 
propaganda to compel the educators 
of America to render the services 
described in this statement. There 
are no secret police to see that they 
conform to authoritarian edicts. 
There is no harsh punishment pre- 
scribed for those who fail to do their 
part. These services will be given 
voluntarily, in response to need 
rather than to command, and as a 
contribution of free education to the 
defense of a free country. 
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Good Accounting Practices 


HERE has been a marked divi- 

sion of opinion on the issue of 
whether or not to include deprecia- 
tion expense as an operating cost in 
the financial reporting for school dis- 
tricts. The advocates for the inclu- 
sion of depreciation expense argue 
that because depreciation is always 
included among expenses in the prac- 
tical business world, it follows that it 
is practical and necessary to do the 
same for school districts. The oppo- 
nents contend that education and 
business are different things and that 
it is impractical and unwise to follow 
the example established by private 
enterprise. 

The controversy concerning the use 
of depreciation in school accounting 
is only a part of a much more inclu- 
sive problem. That problem is: to 
what extent may the principles of ac- 
counting for private enterprise be ap- 
plied to the accounting for public 
schools? 

We shall attempt to analyze the 
similarities and differences between 
private enterprise and public schools 
as related to the accounting system. 
When identical circumstances pre- 
vail, we shall apply the principle of 
accounting devised for private enter- 
prise to the educational scene. When 
differences exist, these points of de- 
parture must result in variations in 
the accounting system. This approach 
seems simple, logical and _ practical. 


Business Methods Adopted 


Both private enterprise and school 
districts enter into transactions of ex- 
change. These transactions must be 
recorded. The double entry system, 
which involves the entry of debits 
and credits equal in amount for 
every transaction, is rich in cross ref- 
erence and internal check. Conse- 
quently, the mechanical devices de- 
veloped in the business world may be 
universally adapted to the bookkeep- 
ing system of school districts. 

The system involves the keeping 
of complete files of business papers 
and vouchers usually to be first en- 
tered in a double entry journal to be 
posted to a general ledger, which 
may contain controlling accounts for 
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To what extent may the prin- 
ciples of accounting for private 
enterprise be applied to the 
accounting for public schools? 
Read the analysis these authors 
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subsidiary ledgers. In addition to the 
double entry system, numerous and 
various procedures of systematic and 
businesslike routine may well be 
adapted to the individual needs of 
school districts upon consultation 
with a practicing accountant or an 
expert in school finance. 

Both private enterprise and school 
districts possess assets and may have 
incurred liabilities. The excess of the 
assets over the liabilities is referred 
to as the net worth, usually called 
“capital” in the commercial world 
and “surplus” in accounting for mu- 
nicipalities. At regular intervals and 
at least once a year, a report is pre- 
pared for a private enterprise describ- 
ing the financial condition of the as- 
sets, liabilities and net worth. This 
report is known as the balance sheet 
or statement of condition. As school 
districts have assets, liabilities and a 
residual equity in the assets, the bal- 
ance sheet in school accounting 
should be prepared as a regular finan- 
cial statement. Although the balance 
sheet is basic in accounting for pri- 
vate enterprise, it is of secondary sig- 
nificance in accounting for school 
districts. 

Both private enterprise and school 
districts must prepare periodic re- 
ports that summarize all the transac- 
tions and financial operations con- 
ducted during the fiscal period con- 
cluded. In the case of the former 
the report that accomplishes this is 
called the “statement of profit and 
loss” or “operating statement.” The 
task of writing a history of the busi- 


ness concern, divided into fiscal pe- 
riods and written prior to expiration 
of the life of the business concern, 
creates the most perplexing of the 
many problems of accounting theory. 
To accomplish this the accountant is 
compelled to make adjusting entries 
for accrued and deferred items and 
for depreciation of fixed assets. He 
employs what is described as the “ac- 
crual basis” of accounting. 

In the case of school districts, a 
summary of the transactions of the 
last fiscal period must also be pre- 
pared. At this point the similarity 
ends. Obviously, the summary cannot 
be called a statement of profit and 
loss. Here we are confronted with a 
point of departure! 

There is no element of profit or 
loss for public schools. The need for 
carefully determining the profit or 
loss for a specific fiscal period necessi- 
tates in private enterprise the utiliza- 
tion of the accrual basis of account- 
ing. In accounting for school dis- 
tricts it is not imperative that the 
accrual basis be adopted, for there is 
no profit or loss element to be con- 
sidered. The application of the ac- 
crual basis becomes optional rather 
than imperative. 


Educational Assets Are Intangible 


It is admitted that in either case 
there are income and expense and a 
difference between the two. In busi- 
ness the difference is profit or loss. 
What is it for a public school sys- 
tem? It is merely a balance, the ex- 
cess of one over the other. This 
difference is a significant and useful 
figure in the commercial world. 
Business efficiency is measured by a 
comparison of net profit or loss to 
invested capital. On the other hand, 
efficiency in education is determined 
by intangible factors such as skills 
acquired, personality developed and 
citizenship attained. These have no 
relationship to the difference between 
income and outgo of dollars and 
cents. There are no principles of 
financial accounting by which such 
intangibles may be measured. 

It is doubtful that a method will 
ever be devised whereby the product 
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of investment in education can be 
measured in monetary units in the 
same way that sales measure the 
product of investment in industry. 
Meanwhile, the public, which pays 
for education, can be given nothing 
that serves the identical function that 
the statement of profit and loss serves 
to the entrepreneur or the investor. 

Although the cost incurred in 
utilizing the accrual method of ac- 
counting in private enterprise is gen- 
erally justified, the same is not al- 
ways true of public schools. It is an 
underlying principle of accounting 
that the amount of detail or analysis 
provided by the accounting system is 
determined by its usefulness from a 
managerial point of view. If an elab- 
orate accounting system does not 
more than pay for itself in service 
rendered to management, it will 
readily be abandoned. Would the 
addition of depreciation expense in 
the computation of per pupil cost 
warrant the added expense involved 
in its determination? It seems doubt- 
ful. However interesting the infor- 
mation may be, is the practice justi- 
fied under that very practical rule of 
business—does the expenditure more 
than pay for itself? 


Larger Districts Can Conform 


This principle of sound accounting 
may be likewise applied to the intro- 
duction of adjustments for accrued 
and deferred items, particularly for 
small school districts. The larger the 
school district, the more likely will it 
be desirable to adjust the operating 
statement for such items as supplies 
and fuel on hand, prepaid insurance 
and interest accrued. 

An interesting point is that accrual 
accounting is not always employed 
outside of the municipal field. Gen- 
erally, the family doctor and the cor- 
ner grocer keep their books on a cash 
basis. The prevalence of this condi- 
tion in the commercial world sug- 
gests that the records for small school 
districts, likewise, be kept on a cash 
basis. 

In the case of public school ac- 
counting the need for simplicity is 
greater than in the case of private 
enterprise. When accrual accounting 
is applied in private enterprise, the 
management is usually trained and 
capable of understanding and inter- 
preting the reports constructed on 
this basis. The public at large to 
which the financial reports of school 
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districts must be directed is unfortu- 
nately not so qualified. It follows 
that the reports of school districts 
must be constructed as simply as pos- 
sible. Most people think of income 
as being cash received and of expense 
as being cash paid. They want to be 
presented with a report that shows 
that the beginning cash balance, plus 
the income, less the expenses, is equal 
to the ending cash balance. It is wise 
to provide the owners of the public 
school system with the kind of report 
they expect and want. 


Voters Ask for Cash Budget 


Several months ago the board of 
education of Ironwood, Mich., asked 
the qualified school electors to vote 
additional taxes for operating the 
schools. It became necessary to in- 
form the voters of the financial posi- 
tion of the schools. The voters said 
in no uncertain terms that they did 
not want to be confused with in- 
volved financial and statistical anal- 
ysis. They asked: “What were the 
income and expenses last vear?” 
“What are the estimates of income 
and expenses for next year?” By 
simply subtracting the income from 
the expense they expected to discover 
how much additional cash was re- 
quired to balance the budget, the 
cash budget. 

Under certain circumstances, varia- 
tion or modification of the cash basis 
in its simplest form may be per- 
mitted, but depreciation expense is 
not one of these variations, for of all 
accounting adjustments depreciation 
of fixed assets is the farthest removed 
from the cash or current position. 

The financial administration of 
public schools must be judged on 
short-run operations, whereas the 
financial administration of private 
enterprise is a long-run project. Each 
year the taxpayers supply funds with 
which the board of education is to 
provide the best possible education. 
At frequent intervals the voters turn 
to the polls to record their opinions 
on the wisdom with which these 
funds have been employed in the 
creation of the intangible products of 
education. There is no identical pro- 
cedure in private enterprise. 

It might be contended that the 
election of the board of directors by 
the stockholders of a corporation is 
an analogous situation. The parallel- 
ism has definite limitations. When a 
fixed asset is purchased in industry 


its cost must be spread throughout 
the years of its use for income tax 
and dividend purposes. In education 
there are no computations for income 
tax or dividends to be made. 

If the investment in the plant in 
past years has been excessive, the 
board of directors of a corporation 
cannot turn to the consumer and say: 
“Five years ago the board of this 
company spent too much on build- 
ings and equipraent, so won't you 
please pay enough for our product 
to cover depreciation expense?” In 
contrast, the board of education may, 
however, turn to the voter and say: 
“Five years ago the board of this 
school district spent too much on 
plant and equipment. That was a 
mistake of the past. If you want ade- 
quate education’ in the future, you 
must overlook the mistakes of the 
past and provide enough revenue for 
operating purposes.” 


How Can Schools Reorganize? 


In private enterprise there is only 
one escape. When the burden of 
fixed charges becomes excessive, 
bankruptcy or reorganization takes 
place with resultant revaluation of 
fixed assets and future reduction in 
depreciation expense. How could 
such reorganization and relief from 
the errors made by preceding boards 
be accomplished in the public school 
situation ? 

The financial policy of the school 
administration is evaluated in the 
financial report, which summarizes 
the last fiscal year. It would be unfair 
to impose depreciation expense cre- 
ated through policy of prior years 
upon the present board. In the 
preparation of the profit and _ loss 
statement in business there is no es- 
cape except through bankruptcy or 
revaluation. This escape is not avail- 
able in school administration; the 
only escape is to exclude the depre- 
ciation from the report for each fiscal 
period and to prepare instead of a 
profit and loss statement a report on 
operations that clearly separates the 
short-run from the long-run factors. 

In public schools the current posi- 
tion is more significant and the fixed 
position is of less weight than in 
private enterprise. There is only one 
net worth or owner’s equity in a 
business firm, the excess of all assets 
over all liabilities. A private corpora- 
tion in a poor working capital posi- 

(Continued on page 58) 
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Evolution of Homemaking 


OMEMAKING is the oldest, 
most natural and most desir- 
able vocation for women. All other 
ways of making a living should be 
considered by women as purely tem- 
porary in character, an intermediate 
stage between school and marriage. 
Since homemaking is the ultimate 
vocation it is wise to consider these 
ad interim ventures in making a liv- 
ing as a means of acquiring practical 
experience in working with others 
that will better prepare the woman 
for her highest venture. The 
girl should, therefore, seek a tempo- 
rary occupation that will provide 
maintenance and experience and that 
has carry-over values. Many of the 
girls’ vocational and trade schools in 
urban centers are suffering from a 
narrow educational philosophy. In 
their efforts to produce semiskilled 
and technical workers these schools 
are forgetting the temporary charac- 
ter of these activities and are failing 
to emphasize sufficiently the ultimate 
vocation, homemaking. 


wise 


Emphasis upon homemaking as 
the most desirable vocational prepa- 
ration of woman does not carry with 
it the connotation of the patriarchal 
home but rather of the evolving dem- 
ocratic family in which the woman, 
with marriage, really begins her ef- 
forts. A sensible outlook on marriage 
recognizes the need for the woman 
to remain alive and dynamic, carry- 
ing on to some extent the tempo of 
the workaday world. 

Successful homemaking demands 
that the woman grow in the same 
manner as the male through the 
stimulation of daily contact with real 
life. It demands a constructive use of 
her increased leisure in neighborhood 
and community improvement after 
the children have matured. One gen- 
eration of intelligent homemakers 


who would remain dynamic and 
vital throughout their lives could 
make undreamed-of improvements 


in community living. 

In days gone by, casual experience 
in homemaking was acquired vicari- 
ously or by apprenticeship within the 
household. In the majority of cases 
these experiences were purely train- 


For the last 
schools have been experiment- 


forty years 


ing cautiously with the idea of 
training for homemaking. To- 
day homemaking is entering 
into a more functional phase. 
Many stilted academic practices 
are now happily on the wane 











ing in current home practices with- 
out emphasis upon improvement. 
Since education not only is a process 
of social reproduction but also in- 
volves the idea of growth, the train- 
ing of homemakers within the typical 
home is completely satisfactory only 
in a static culture. 

Improvements in the American 
home have come about through ex- 
ternal influences, the effect of the 
school, experiences of girls in making 
a living in the workaday world and 
the self-education of the more intelli- 
gent, who felt a vital urge for im- 
provement. The organization of the 
home has been influenced most 
strongly by changes in the total cul- 
ture growing out of effects of tech- 
nological change. 

For the last forty years the school 
has been experimenting cautiously 
with the idea of training for home- 
making. The notion was a radical 
one and its early leaders really did 
not teach homemaking but just do- 
mestic science and domestic art. This 
venture produced a generation of 
cooks. without imagination, who 
thought of themselves as scientists 
instead of artists, and a generation of 
specialists in sewing, who had great 
distaste for replacing buttons and 
darning socks. By 1920 much of 
this apologetic inferiority had been 
knocked out of the movement and 
the term “homemaking” received 
cautious acclaim. The real growth 
of homemaking started when teach- 
ers no longer felt that teaching girls 
how to live and prepare for woman- 
hood needed an academic adjective 
prop such “culture” to make 1 
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socially palatable to their colleagues 
and to accrediting institutions. 

Today homemaking is entering 
into a more functional phase. In 
many schools girls are receiving ex- 
cellent training in the social, 
nomic, biologic, esthetic and ethical 
aspects of homemaking. There are 
still many stilted and academic prac- 
tices but these are happily on the 
wane. 

Homemaking courses today are 
looking at the total problem instead 
of at its more isolated and mechani- 
cal aspects. Girls are given instruc- 
tion in the art of selecting a mate, 
making a home, rearing their chil- 
dren intelligently and at the same 
time are learning to develop a finer 
life of their own, one of the real prob- 
lems in marriage. They learn some- 
thing of the art of living together, of 
their own and of the male nature. 
They are taught the hygiene of fam- 
ily life. Formal cooking is supple- 
mented by increased knowledge of 
the life-sustaining properties of food 
and of the social importance of eat- 
ing. Children are no longer abstrac- 
tions. School clinics are provided 
wherein girls receive practical labora- 
tory experience in the care of actual 
infants. 

On the economic side the girls 
learn about the wise use of money 
through budgeting and skill in pur- 
chasing. The more advanced curricu- 
lums provide for housekeeping apart- 
ments in which practical instruction 
is given in interior planning. Train- 
ing in this aspect of living will build 
a mass taste for simple and beautiful 
design in fabrics, furniture and ac- 
cessories. Girls also learn the value 
of color, flowers and ornament in 
adding to the esthetics of living. In 
the field of ethics they learn worthy 
life purposes and are encouraged in 
developing the finer life values. Alto- 
gether, the better current expressions 
of homemaking are the most prom- 
ising signs of a finer, more stable and 
more effective American home. 
These ventures should be generously 
encouraged. 


eco- 
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This Is Home Economics 


OST of the other teachers in 

the new high school had left 
for the day. Mary Beth Jones closed 
a cupboard door in her foods labora- 
tory, straightened a window shade 
and glanced at the big clock on the 
wall. 

“It can’t be that late,” she ex- 
claimed, half to herself and half to 
the girl in the doorway. “Now I 
won't have time to shop this after- 
noon. Carolyn’s mother wants to see 
me about some shelves the boys are 
building in her storeroom. And | 
do want to stop at the Smith place 
on my way home. Sally has just fin- 
ished doing over her room and I’m 
anxious to see how the new curtains 
look. By the way, have you any idea 
where we could borrow an extra 
punch bowl for the fashion show? 
| _” 

“Look here, Mary Beth,” the other 
girl’s tone was puzzled. “I’ve been 
going to ask you for a long time. 
Why in the world do you have to 
worry about things like Mrs. Mar- 
tin’s shelves and Sally Smith’s cur- 
tains? I thought you were supposed 
to teach home economics—you know, 
cooking and sewing.” 

“IT am, I do and this is it!” Mary 
Beth’s answer came swiftly with the 
pride that a good craftsman always 
feels in creative work. “I’m not train- 
ing seamstresses and cooks. I’m try- 
ing to help the boys and girls I teach 
to be good citizens in their own 
families. At the same time, I’m try- 
ing to help their families to see what 
we're doing, so they can help, too. 
Aren’t you trying to do the same 
thing in your social studies classes, 
Isabel?” 

“Yes, of course. But 

“But you don’t quite see my point, 
do you?” Mary Beth went eagerly 
on. “Being a good citizen in a fam- 
ily means more than being able to 
get a meal or make a dress. It means 
learning to think of your family as 
a family and then of yourself as a 
part of it. It means learning to plan 
with the rest for the common good. 
It means learning to think of food 
and clothes and: houses and furniture 
as resources with which your family 
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Courtesy, St. Louis Public Schools 


In addition to homemaking instruction on secondary levels, many 
elementary schools are emphasizing home living in all the grades. 


plans are carried out. Even a good 
dinner isn’t an end in itself, however 
the men may feel about that! It’s 
just one tiny bit of a family’s whole 
design for living. What you serve 
and how you serve it should depend 
on that design. 

“Oh, I don’t know,” Mary Beth’s 
eyes were shining, as she tossed her 
neat little head. “Sometimes, when 
I get to thinking how important it is 
for family life to be happy and sat- 
isfying to people I feel as if home- 


making teachers have the biggest job 
in the world.” 

It is a big job. 

“Over the years,” writes a city 
supervisor, “our program has evolved 
into one which has for its chief ob- 
jective the preservation of the demo- 
cratic way of life.” Her meaning is, 
of course, clear. Democracy is a way 
of behaving. Children learn it, or 
fail to learn it, at home. Their funda- 
mental attitudes toward other people 
are well established by the experi- 
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ences they have with parents and 
other family members before they are 
old enough to go to school. If the 
real purpose of all education is to 
help people to do better what they 
are going to do anyway, then home- 
making teachers are simply making 
a special application of this principle 
when they say that their task is to 
help families to organize and main- 
tain the kind of home life that edu- 
cates for democracy. 

Three fairly urgent needs in home- 
making education are: (1) a need 
for extending the program as a whole 
so that it will cover more territory 
and reach more people; (2) a need 
for knowing more exactly the extent 
to which teaching in this field is 
actually influencing family living, 
and (3) a need for knowing more 
accurately which parts of the pro- 
gram need strengthening. 

Let us consider the first problem 
first. But before we begin to talk 
about expansion, suppose we see 
what the present program looks like. 
Most of the teaching in homemaking 
today is being done through day- 
time classes in junior and senior high 
schools. Approximately 17.000 of the 
23,000 high schools in the United 
States give some instruction in home 
economics. Sixty-five per cent of 
these high schools reported last year 
that 60 per cent of the girls in their 
senior classes, a total of 224,038, had 
taken at least one year of home eco- 
nomics. Nearly 140,000 had had two 
or more years. It is estimated that 
more than 40,000 boys in public 
schools last year received similar, 
though less extensive training, some- 
times in separate classes, sometimes 
with the girls. 


Solve Family Life Problems 


Young people in these high school 
courses study many aspects of fam- 
ily life. They are learning how to 
select and prepare food for them- 
selves and their families according 
to basic principles of sound nutrition. 
They are learning to understand and 
solve their clothing problems in rela- 
tion to other family needs. They are 
learning how to estimate and use 
family income. They are getting 
fundamental principles of family re- 
lationship and learning to apply them 
in their own behavior. They are 
learning about consumer buying, 


home nursing, child development 
and child care. 

In addition to this direct instruc- 
tion on the secondary level, many 
elementary schools are now empha- 
sizing home living in all the grades. 
Home living units are being devel- 
oped by primary and elementary 
teachers, sometimes with, sometimes 
without, the assistance of trained 
home economists. At least one city 
school system employs a home eco- 
nomics teacher as a consultant to 
give this help systematically to all 
teachers who want it. 

A few boards of education support 
nursery schools and play groups. 
These preschool programs are im- 
portant not only because they render 
a direct educational service to little 
children but because they provide ob- 
servation facilities for high school 
and adult classes studying child de- 
velopment. 


800 Schools Teach Adults 


About 800 part-time schools and 
approximately 3600 adult education 
programs provide a variety of courses 
within the general field of family life 
education for out-of-school youth and 
adults. Nearly 500 of our colleges or 
universities for girls have depart- 
ments or schools of home economics. 

Preschools, elementary schools, 
high schools, out-of-school and adult 
classes, colleges and _ universities, 
these are the channels through which 
the family life education program 
of the schools is reaching the homes 
of America. Extension of this pro- 
gram means, of course, more teach- 
ers, more classes and more pupils in 
classes. But, in the long run, it means 
far more than this. It means an in- 
tensification of public interest and 
belief in this kind of education. It 
means an awakened public desire to 
discover and meet the common needs 
of families in the communities served 
by American public school systems. 
It means an expressed public inten- 
tion to make use of educational 
leadership in the solution of prob- 
lems that affect American family life. 

So we see, here and there, public 
schools taking on a new responsibil- 
ity, the responsibility of organizing 
community programs of family life 
education, programs in which all 
agencies offering to families educa- 
tional service of any kind have an 


opportunity to work and plan to- 
gether for wider usefulness and 
greater good. In the opinion of 
many people, these community pro- 
grams provide a framework for 
community service in family life edu- 
cation that permits indefinite expan- 
sion. 

The second need described, the 
need for knowing exactly the extent 
to which family life education is actu- 
ally influencing family living, has 
been felt by every teacher who has 
worked in this field. There are few 
high schools and colleges that are 
not trying in some way to evaluate 
their teaching but so far there are 
no figures that tell the story. How- 
ever, no one who has worked with 
homemaking teachers recently on 
program planning or who has visited 
them in the schools in which they 
carry on can escape the feeling that 
they are causing something of great 
importance to happen to homes in 
their communities. 

In a series of conferences held this 
fall in a southern community, home- 
making teachers from 11 consolidated 
schools made plans for their year’s 
work. They spoke of their districts 
as “areas of service.” Within her area, 
each recognized three types of re- 
sponsibility: (1) her responsibility as 
a teacher to the pupils in her classes; 
(2) her responsibility as a consultant 
to teachers in other fields wanting to 
relate their work to the family life 
program, and (3) her responsibility 
as a friend and adviser to the families 
of children in her school. 


Merge Three Types of Service 


As these discussions progressed it 
became clear that, in the minds of 
those present, all three types of serv- 
ice merge into a general responsibil- 
ity to the community for leadership 
in the development of a coordinated 
program of education for home and 
family living, based on a growing 
appreciation of specific community 
needs. 

These teachers consider any com- 
munity problem that relates in any 
way to family living their concern. 

“T was thunderstruck,” one of them 
said, “when we helped the coopera- 
tive extension workers with their 
mattress project, to find out how 
many of my pupils do not use sheets. 
The poorest pieces of equipment in 
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most of the homes in our county are 
the beds and we surely mean to do 
something about that. 

“The first step toward doing some- 
thing about it was to organize in- 
struction in mattress making for 
families who could supply their own 
materials. 

“‘T never dreamed we'd have a 
new mattress, one woman said in a 
tone warm with gratitude. ‘We 
saved almost enough for a 
“boughten” one a couple of times 
but both times the baby got sick and 
we had to spend the money for 
doctor bills. We never even thought 
of being able to make one, let alone 
one as good as this.’” 


Promote Creative Thinking 


It would be naive to assume that, 
because a teacher’s philosophy is fine, 
her teaching must be effective in 
terms of her stated objectives. In the 
field of home economics today, how- 
ever, a dynamic philosophy is rather 
widely implemented by dynamic 
methods. Two of these can hardly 
fail to promote creative thinking in 
regard to problems of family living, 
the project method and the method 
of joint planning. 

The project method presupposes 
that each pupil who undertakes a 
project does so because he has recog- 
nized a problem that has significance 
for him and wishes to try to solve 
it. As one would expect, the signifi- 
cance of a proposed project for the 
child or adult who proposes it is not 
always immediately apparent. The 
story is told of a 15 year old girl in a 
home economics class in a village in 
a northern state who one day asked 
her teacher if her problem could 
be the painting of the kitchen in her 
home. 

“But the men folks in your fam- 
ily would have to do that,” her 
teacher said, doubtfully, “and then 
it wouldn’t be your project.” 

The child turned away with tears 
in her eyes, to return after the other 
children had gone to repeat her re- 
quest. Her mother had died some 
time before, she explained, under 
circumstances which led the father 
to blame the son for her death. Since 
the funeral the father and son had 
not spoken to each other. 

“T thought,” she said slowly, “that 
if they could do something together 


they were interested in they would 
have to speak.” 

Needless to add, the project was 
undertaken and, before the kitchen 
was finished, friendship and under- 
standing between the two men had 
been restored. 

Joint planning of enterprises to 
be carried out jointly is essentially 
the methodology of democracy. ‘n- 
deed, there are those who believe 
that one of the most important con- 
tributions that home economics is 
making to the preservation of the 
democratic way of life is its em- 
phasis on this process. Because of 
the inevitable interrelationship of 
interests in family life, home projects 
are seldom undertaken without con- 
ferences that include the pupil, mem- 
bers of the pupil’s family and the 
teacher. Families are encouraged 
and helped to make a practice of 
family counseling. Young people 
and parents exchange views on prob- 
lems of family living in panel dis- 
cussions or forum meetings. Parents, 
pupils and teachers discuss cur- 
riculum problems together. 

Even the combination of good 
philosophy and good method does 
not guarantee success in any field of 
education. Nevertheless, narrative re- 
ports, case studies, human interest 
stories and studies of enrollment 
trends are rapidly creating a wide- 
spread feeling of confidence in what 
home economics is now trying to do. 
As specific objectives for the present 
program define themselves more 
sharply, the more technical type of 
evaluation will become increasingly 
possible and useful. 


Strengthening the Program 
The third problem, the need for 


knowing what parts of the current 
program need strengthening, is one 
that I can discuss from a frankly 
subjective standpoint. After all, on 
what objective bases could such judg- 
ments be made today? The follow- 
ing suggestions are, therefore, tenta- 
tively offered, although one has the 
feeling that they are obvious. 

It would seem that one of the big- 
gest, if not the biggest, problems home 
economics is facing now is the prob- 
lem of relating itself to the core cur- 
riculum. Surely, family living is a 
“common area of concern,” involving 
adjustments with which everyone 


needs some help. Since both of the 
recent major studies of marital hap- 
piness indicate that success in mar- 
riage depends largely on the quality 
of the personalities that enter into 
marriage, it is clear that no one field 
of education can or would wish to 
be solely responsible for all school 
education in home and family living. 
On the other hand, home economics 
has a point of view, has special 
knowledge and skills, that ought to 
be made universally accessible to 
high school pupils through a gen- 
eral education program. This means 
active participation on the part of 
home economics in the development 
of core curriculums. It goes without 
saying that advanced or specialized 
courses in various aspects of home- 
making should continue to be as they 
now are, available on an elective 
basis. 


All-Faculty Planning Needed 


Another great need, related in 
many ways to the one just described, 
is the need of all-faculty planning 
for family life education. There is 
no area of subject matter that does 
not have something to contribute to 
the total program of education for 
home and family living and there is 
no contribution that the total pro- 
gram can afford to do without. 

A third need is for better home- 
making programs for older adoles- 
cents and young adults seeking to 
establish themselves in home and 
community relationships. This “lost” 
generation has more need for and 
just as much right to valid educa- 
tion experience as any high school 
child. These young men and women 
want help with their personal prob- 
lems of family adjustment. They 
want specialized premarriage courses. 

Other needs have lately been much 
discussed: the need for more parent 
participation in curriculum planning; 
the need for more leadership from 
home economics in the organization 
of community family life education 
programs; the need for more careful 
curriculum planning for family life 
education in the elementary school; 
the need for making family life edu- 
cation honestly and completely co- 
educational. These are all difficult 
problems but fine progress is being 
made in many places toward the 
solution of them. 
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ans Place Is in the Kitchen! 


HERE was a time when don- 
ning an apron, flourishing an 
egg beater or darning a sock brought 
forth cries of “sissy,” “mother’s boy” 
and even more opprobrious terms for 
the poor lad who was unfortunate 
enough to be caught in such activity. 
These feminine indulgences were an 
affront to his natural manliness; if 
he did have such inclinations, he had 
to indulge in them surreptitiously. 
But the twentieth century is an age 
of reversals and and, 
now, far from attempting to conceal 
his delight in the atmosphere of the 
kitchen and its relevant duties, the 
high school boy is seriously threaten- 


revolutions 


ing the girl’s traditional superiority 
in the culinary arts. 

At New Ulm, Minn., the popular 
ity of the home economics depart- 
ment with both boys and girls is due, 
in part at least, to new quarters and 
splendid equipment. In  surround- 
Ings W here every gadget speaks of 
modern efficiency and decorative ar- 
tistry, these young people have devel- 
oped an eagerness to learn the funda- 
mental principles and activities that 
make for successful and happy home 
life. 

Light blue-green walls, rust colored 
linoleum and yellow tile partitions 
have transformed this section of the 





department from the traditionally 
bare home economics kitchen into an 
attractive, colorful room. The cook- 
ing section is divided into eight unit 
kitchens, each of which accommo- 
dates four pupils and is equipped 
with double compartment sink, gas 
or electric stove with oven, table and 
chairs of chromium and harmoni- 
ously colored leather, steel cupboards 
with linoleum tops and a service for 
four of dishes, glassware and silver. 

In addition to these eight units, 
there is, off the dining room, a sec- 
ond kitchen, designed for the use of 
the advanced meal planning group 


and completely furnished with elec- 
tric refrigerator, dishwasher, range 


and garbage disposer. A storage pan- 
try lined with metal cupboards; a 
dining room simply but tastefully 
furnished; a separate recitation room, 
which precludes the unpleasant ne- 
cessity of using the laboratory for 
class discussions; an office in which 
interviews with pupils may be car- 
ried on with assurance of privacy, 
and a comfortable teachers’ room, 
which serves as a reception room 
when the need arises, complete the 
cooking unit of the department. 
Situated on the second floor di- 
rectly above the kitchen is the sewing 
laboratory. Though much of the 


W. A. ANDREWS 


Superintendent, New Ulm, Minn. 


equipment in this division of the de- 
partment is not new, it has been pro- 
vided with every possible conven- 
ience, an office, a fitting room and 
a recitation room, in addition to the 
actual sewing laboratory. It is pleas- 
ant and spacious; its lighting facili- 
ties are the best; its mechanical 
equipment is in excellent condition. 
For one hour a day this ultramod- 
ern department is occupied by a class 
of 18 boys. A petition presented three 
years ago by the boys themselves re- 
quested some such opportunity. This 
is indicative of the spirit of sincerity 
and industry with which they under- 
take the year’s work. It is interesting 
and enlightening to examine the an- 
swers these pupils gave when asked 
to indicate exactly what benefits they 
wished or expected to get from such 
activity. 
Alan S.: 
what I call it—an 


“Cooking is an art; that’s 
art. Most boys 


think it’s a joke to be able to be a 
good cook; yet most of our big hotel 
and café cooks are men. I’m taking 


like to 


home economics because I 
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cook. I feel that some day I will turn 
to cooking as my life work.” 

Norman W.: “I should like to 
know a little about running a home, 
especially what it costs.” 

Arlo A.: “I wish to have a better 
knowledge of jobs about the home 
and how to do them. I'd also like to 
be able to meet people and to have a 
likeable personality. Another impor- 
tant thing I wish to know is good 
taste in dress.” 

Jack M.: “I want to learn how to 
choose foods that are good for health 
and saving to the pocketbook.” 

Loren N.: “I expect to learn some- 
thing about table manners, how to sit 
and to serve at the table.” 

Wallace S.: “Every boy should be 
able to press his own pants and mend 
his own socks. This is one thing I 
hope to get from this home econom- 
ics course.” 

One must not be under the illusion 
that boys’ home economics is con- 
fined to instruction in the prepara- 
tion of food. The goal of such a unit 
of study is basic training in a great 
many activities that influence or de- 
termine family relationships. The 
brief outline of the units receiving 
special emphasis in the New Ulm 
High School follows: 

1. Canning and Preservation of 


Food: causes of food spoilage; prac- 
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ticality of home canning; applic. ition 
of the principles of canning to 
peaches, pears, tomatoes and jelly; 
comparison of the costs of home and 
commercial canning; marketing of 
commercial canned goods for obtain- 
ing quality. 

2. Food: principles of wise food 
selection; food in relation to health; 
food marketing; planning, prepar- 
ing and serving simple breakfasts, 
dinners and suppers; principles of 
table service; table etiquette; duties 
of a host with the emphasis upon 
carving; practical demonstration of 
meat cutting; baking breads, cakes 
and pastry; camp cookery, if the class 
shows a desire for it. 

3. Clothing: principles of selec- 
tion and purchase of clothing, includ- 
ing materials, styles, becomingness, 
color, fit and cost; and the care and 
repair of clothing, including general 
care, pressing, darning and sewing 
on buttons. 

4. Social Customs: introductions; 
good manners at home, at school and 
at the theater; dating; proper apparel 
for various occasions; types of invita- 
tions; gifts. 

5. The Boy (understanding him- 
self): individual differences; how to 
keep a healthy mind; personality 
development. 

6. The Boy’s Home (living in the 
family; the boy’s responsibility to his 
present and future homes): func- 
tions of the home; buying v. renting 
a home; family financing; minor re- 





safety measures in the home; 
color in everyday surroundings. 


pairs; 


7. The Boy’s Friends and _ the 
Community: privileges of family 
and community life; factors that con- 
tribute to satisfactory family life; re- 
sponsibilities of family and commu- 
nity life; qualities of friendship; 
value of friendship; how to make 
friends. 

The only available method of judg- 
ing the effectiveness of instruction of 
this kind is through an investigation 
of the actual home situation. Most 
revealing is the testimony of the par- 
ents. One New Ulm mother was 
grateful that her son had relieved her 
of a task she had always considered 
just another of her many burdens, 
pressing his own and his brother’s 
trousers! Another expressed great 
pride in one of her boys who, while 
she was ill, had done all the sea- 
son’s canning—and had done it well! 
Still another confided that now she 
felt no hesitation whatever at leaving 
her son in full charge of the prepara- 
tion of any of the day’s meals. 

Whatever new quirks the trends of 
general education may take, certain 
it is that practical training in the art 
of homemaking will have its mascu- 
line as well as its feminine following. 
With the opportunities now offered 
him in progressive home economics 
departments, one day the boy will be 
thoroughly prepared to supply many 
of the maternal as well as the pater- 
nal aspects of the home atmosphere. 
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HE equipment and its arrange- 

ment and use for any home eco- 
nomics department will be deter- 
mined by the objectives of the staff 
that is responsible for it. If the ad- 
ministrative and teaching staff is 
interested in having a home eco- 
nomics department that will have a 
definite influence on the homes and 
family life of the community, no 
plan of arrangement of equipment 
will be made without a knowledge 
of the homes and of the family life 
in the district. 

This may not mean the purchase 
of the best of everything or the lat- 
est model of everything. It may 
mean delay in completing the selec- 
tion of some pieces of equipment 
so that some of the homemakers 


W/NDOW 


Planning the Equipment 


may share in the decision. It may 
mean delay in purchasing the 
kitchen utensils so that pupils may 
take part in their selection. 

Even when the school administra- 
tor recognizes the opportunity the 
school has in influencing home life 
through the homemaking depart- 
ment, it is dificult for him to pro- 
ceed with plans for equipping the 
rooms. Usually, the money for equip- 
ment must be used within a limited 
time. Too, he must write specifica- 
tions and receive bids. Public senti- 
ment indicates that he must have 
this room fully equipped when 
school opens in the fall and that it 
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MARION S. VAN LIEW 


Chief, Home Economics Education Bureau 


University of the State of New York 


must be as fine or finer than that 
in the neighboring school. 

The objectives of the school ad- 
ministrator, those of the home- 
making teacher, the courses that will 
be offered, the size of school and 
of classes, the class organization, all 
will affect the decision as to the 
space needed and the pieces of equip- 
ment and furniture to be selected 
and their arrangement. 

The New York home economics 
bureau has worked out certain plans 
to serve as a guide in the develop- 
ment of home economics equipment. 
The size and number of rooms are 
based on the size of the school popu- 
lation and the number of classes to 
be taught. One, two and _ three 
teacher centers are illustrated. 

The one room center is shown in 
figure 1. It is furnished so that all 
kinds of home activities may be con- 
ducted in it. Half of this room is 
furnished as two or four home 
kitchens. The other half is fur- 
nished like a living room. There are 
a studio couch or sofa, comfortable 
chairs, end tables, lamps, a bookcase, 
a living room desk, a dropleaf table, 
a chest of drawers and a rug. There 
are sewing machines disguised as 
tables and facilities for storage. 

A room furnished in this way can 
be used for any and all household 











Che accompanying 
plans are typical 





layouts of home- 
making centers 
designed by the 
bureau of home 
economics, New 
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York State Educa- 
tion Department. 
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Fig. 1 (above) is 
a one teacher 
homemaking de- 
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partment. Fig. 2 
(right) is a one to 
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two teacher home- 
making center. 
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Fig. 3, a one or two teacher unit, includes 


Key to Typical Plans 15. Reading table 
. 16. Planning desk and chair 
1. Stove, gas or electric 17. Hanging bookshelf 
: —— — 18. Portable screen 
> Shelt utility 19. Chest of drawers 


4. Broom utility 
5. Refrigerator 2\ 


20. 


. Living room dropleaf table 


Living room desk and chair 


6. Cupboard over refrigerator 22. Livi ide chai 
7. Cabinet sink assembly : eee are 
8. Laundry tray with cover = ee fae se 
9. Clothes washing machine 25. End ible 
4 i a ania 26. Guest bed or studio couch 
12. Cabinet base, portable = ee 
13. Low height cabinet, portable 29. Upholstered chair 
14. Foods table, stationary or refectory top 39 Floor or table lamp 
31. Living room rug 
~~ ? ~ 32. Clothing case, teacher's locker 

ahaa ; ; ; 33. Clothing case, illustrative material and 
activities. Food preparation will go file 
on in the kitchen, and laundry work 34. poe we case, garment hanging and 
‘ . an ee ee ee riplicate mirror 
as well. Living ‘FOOM activities CAN 35 CiSthing case, individual compartments 
go on in the living room end of or hence 
this classroom, including games and 4 oe ye gay ori 
other family fun activities, social 38. Settee na eee 
calls, parties, teas, a family council, 39. Welsh cupboard 
individual reading and study, hand- 40. Coffee table ; 
ek nik catiienain ak 41. Juvenile table and chairs 
wor and conferences. oo Ss, Maga- 42. Juvenile garment case 
zines and games are available; also 43. Full length mirror 
we. ioe . ; atv * Tee 
extra folding card tables and chairs a. tuddite teble 

(Continued on page 42) 46. Dressing table and bench 
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a kitchen, clothing-living-dining room, bedroom, bathroom and storeroom. 


. Bedroom side chair 

. Bedroom rug 

. Bathroom rug 

Lavatory 

51. Medicine cabinet 

. Toilet 

. Bath stool 

Bath tub and shower 

. Closet, garment hanging (rod and shelf) 
. Closet, general storage (shelf) 

. Apron storage case 

- Teacher's desk and chair 

Cabinet base with back splash, stationary 
Kitchen storage case, shelves 

61. Table on casters for laundry and dyeing 
. Clothes dryer, gas or electric 

. Hot plate, gas or electric 

. Linen storage case 

. Ottoman or foot stool 

. Sewing table 

. Sewing chair 

- Bulletin board 

. Blackboard 

Wall hanging over blackboard 

. Blackboard, swing leaf 

. French doors 

. Tea cart 


Portable Items Not Shown 


Folding tables and chairs 

lroning board, portable 

Food room chairs 

Living room side chairs 

Dining room and discussion center chairs 
Juvenile chairs 
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Fig. 4, a two or three teacher unit, includes foods and clothing laboratories, storeroom, living-dining room, bedroom and bath. 
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Suggestions for Spreading Equipment Budget for a One Room Homemaking 


Department Over a Three Year Period 


FIRST YEAR 


2 Sinks (cabinet or with drainboards) 
2 Stoves 

2 Kitchen tables with big casters 

2 High cabinets 

*2 Low cabinets 

2 Utility cupboards 

Dish cupboard 

“Refrigerator 

Dropleaf living room table 

6 Chairs to match 

4 Card tables (two extension type) 
12 Folding chairs 


Bookcase 
Clothing storage cupboard 
Dish towels and dish cloths, cleaning 


cloths and dusters 
Cleaning equipment (pails, brooms, dust 
mops, mops) 
Dishes, table silver, 
kitchen utensils 
Dishes, glassware for 12 
Silver 
Kitchen utensils 
Table linens 


glassware for 12, 


* Possibly may be purchased the second year. 


Containers for supplies 
2 Sewing machines 
Ironing board and iron 


Curtains 
SECOND YEAR 
Additional dish towels and dish cloths, 
cleaning cloths and dusters; dishes, 
glassware and table silver; kitchen 


utensils, and table linens 
2 Utility cupboards 
Living room desk 
Comfortable chair 
Bridge lamp 
Chest of drawers 
Window draperies 


THIRD YEAR 


Studio couch 

End table (bedside table} 

Rug 

Magazine rack 

Comfortable chair and footstool 
Wall hanging for blackboard 
Room accessories 

Bedding 


Pictures 





for groups larger than a single 
family. 

This part of the room can be used 
for activities other than _ those 
carried on in a living room at home. 
When meals are prepared, they will 
be served in the living room, using 
the dropleaf table as the dining 
table. The folding card tables pro- 
vide additional tables for meals. 

When child care is being taught 
and when children are brought to 
the room for play activities or as 
part of the activity program of the 
school, the room may be rearranged 
to meet this need, clearing a large 
area for play, bringing in low tables 
and chairs and using toys and other 
playthings. 

When the unit in home nursing 
is being taught a bedroom may be 
arranged, using the studio couch for 
the bed, a small table for the bed- 
side table and the chest of drawers 
for the dresser. The screens may be 
used to form temporary walls of the 
improvised bedroom. 

This kind of a room is especially 
adaptable for room arrangement 
when house furnishing is taught. 
The furniture may be arranged to 
meet any need of a particular fam- 
ily group being discussed by the 
class. 

Clothing classes are using this 
type of room with success even with 
relation to the sewing activity. Table 


space, a mirror, water, iron and iron- 
ing board, sewing machines and 
storage space are the essentials. All 
are available in this room. The drop- 
leaf tables and folding card tables, 
as well as kitchen tables, give work- 
ing surface; the mirror is on the 
door of the clothing storage case; 
the sewing machines are opened and 
moved to a place with good avail- 
able light; ironing board and iron 
are brought out of the cupboard, and 
living room furniture is relegated to 
the side lines to make space for these 
facilities. Some teachers roll up the 
rug and others cover it with canvas 
or muslin to make the cleaning up 
of threads and pins an easy matter 
after sewing classes. 

This type of room also lends it- 
self to the teaching of house care 
and home management, since prac- 
tically all kinds of household furni- 
ture are here and all kinds of home 
activities can be carried on. 

For class discussion, investigation, 
study, preparation of charts and 
diagrams and other table work, this 
room offers facilities. The table 
space can be extended to provide a 
working place for all pupils. The 
polished table tops may be protected 
with flannel-back oil cloth or lino- 
leum pieces may be cut to fit the 
tops. 

For schools requiring more than 
one room, the bureau offers two sug- 








gestions: figure 2 and figure 3. Both 
are discussed with the school admin- 
istrators and teacher to learn of their 
objectives in order to advise the use 
of the one that will be adequate. 
Not all school administrators and 
teachers recognize the value of the 
bedroom and bath as a part of the 
homemaking equipment, nor can 
they make plans for their constant 
use as part of a program of home- 
making education. 

A number of schools in the state 
have the homemaking department 
in a house on the school grounds or 
near by. These are highly success- 
ful. They are furnished as homes 
and the group method of teaching 
is used. There are evidences that 
the adequate use of this type of 
center is making greater contribu- 
tions to home life than is the teach- 
ing conducted in a homemaking 
room in the school building. 

The storage cupboard is a helpful 
part of the layout. It consists of the 
teacher’s locker; pupil individual 
lockers; a section for the storage of 
the folding tables and chairs, iron- 
ing board and iron; a section for 
illustrative material and pamphlets; 
space for filing letters and folders, 
and a section for storing garments 
in process of being made. This sec- 
tion is arranged as a home clothing 
closet. 

Boards of education are not always 
able to buy all of the home eco- 
nomics equipment in one year. In 
such cases the bureau suggests that 
the purchase be spread over a period 
of from three to five years, as in the 
accompanying table. 

The division of the list of equip- 
ment into years depends on the con- 
tent of the courses to be taught each 
of the three years. It also depends 
on what facilities outside of the 
school are available temporarily. 
Homemakers sometimes cooperate 
with the school to lend the use of 
rooms in their homes or to lend pieces 
of furniture, such as beds and bed- 
ing, for temporary use in the school 
homemaking department. 

When planning equipment for a 
homemaking department, the school 
administrator needs to determine, 
first, what he wants of his home- 
making program and then to plan 
the equipment that will contribute 
toward it. 
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HOME ECONOMICS 


at Marywood 


Junior home economics students at 
Marywood College, Scranton, Pa., pre- 
pare the lunches that are served to the 
student body in the Colonial Room or 
cafeteria (above). Walls are of knotty 
pine waterproof and fireproof mate- 
rial. The floor is of asphalt tile laid in 
12 inch blocks on a green ground 
flecked with brown and gold. At the 
extreme end of the room is a fireplace 
which swings open, to be used as a 
door when necessary. The room seats 
300 at pedestal type maple 
tables and it now 
has matching 
| ladder back 


chairs. 


Above: Juniors mixing chocolate cake 
to be served at lunch in the Colonial 
Room. By practical experience in the 
cafeteria kitchens dietetics students 
learn how to use modern electrical ap- 
paratus and how to handle foods in 
large quantities. Each girl lives at the 
home management house for a period 
of six weeks, directing all kinds of 
household activities from budgeting to 
entertaining. Left: Table service class 
learning to become charming hostesses. 
Other students are given dietary prob- 
lems to solve, such as planning and 
preparing menus for a family of five. 
Thus, Marywood girls are fitted for both 


homemaking and vocational pursuits. 
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LIVING ROOM 
Sofa 
Easy chair 
2 Windsor chairs 
2 Small bookccses 























































Livinc Room 
ne Tor C) ( Round table 
Dmanic Room DINING .ROOM 
S 1O-F ae” Drop leaf table 
Cnn nen Cupboard 
—" fon. cart 
8 Chairs 
Floor plan of the cottage for practice and demonstration use in home economics, KITCHEN 
industrial arts, arts and science classes at the senior high school, Richmond, Ind. Electric range 
The cottage has a living room, dining room, two bedrooms, kitchen, bathroom and Electric refrigerator 
three closets. There is a basement under the entire house, which contains a hot Cupboards and work space 
air furnace. The house has hardwood floors. 1—Members of a foods class serve Sink 
tea for four in the dining room of the cottage. 2—Sewing group meeting informally 
in the cottage living room. 3—-A demonstration of bed making before a class in BEDROOM 
home nursing. 4~The basement is used for washing, drying of clothes and ironing. Bed 
In providing this cottage it has not been the idea to have a model house but rather Chair 
to provide a laboratory that will present practical problems. The need to keep the Stand 
house in proper condition and the opportunities for activities such as actually occur Table 
in a home provide real experiences. All work about the cottage is done by pupils. Chest (to be added) 
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WILLIAM G. BATE 


Superintendent. Richmond, Ind. 


OUSE for Home Training 





> for Practice House 


DEN 
Table 
2 Chairs 
Desk 
Loom 
Studio couch 


BASEMENT 


Furnace 

Laundry tubs 

Electric washing machine 

Ironing board and iron 

Clothes racks 

Handicraft benches 

Cupboards for tools and mate- 
ce rials 

Cupboards for general storage 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Rugs 

China 

Linens 

Silverware for eight 
Small kitchen equipment 
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HE physical setup of the home 

economics department at Law- 
rence High School, Lawrence, Long 
Island, N. Y.., home 
economics and 
room, a unit kitchen center with five 
units, a three room apartment, a 
large clothing room with display 


consists of a 


class demonstration 


a fitting room with laundry 
conveniences and a storage room. A 
general laundry plan is also under 


way in which each class may receive 


Case, 


instruction and carry out practical 
activity once a week at least. All of 
these rooms are busy all day and fre- 
quently after school, humming with 
attempts at solution of individual 
and family problems. 

The vocational classes offer decora- 
tion, and home care, 
child care and home nursing in the 
homemaking apartment in which all 
of these activities are being executed 
practically. Then there are classes in 
food, nutrition, budget, thrift and 


finance for all who need them. Food 


management 


classes are so scheduled that there is 
a double period one day each week. 
The previous day is used for prepara- 
tion and plans for this double period, 
the pupils working out their own 
meal plan, portions and costs. The 
other two days are used for correlat- 
ing units, discussion of results and 
there are 


supervised study. Too, 


classes in design, sewing and ad- 
vanced clothing. 

It should be explained that this is 
not a one-sided family affair, for the 


Vocational homemaking class learning care of the home. 


At Lawrence Its H 





boys are taking and enjoying food 
classes with the girls and have been 
doing so for the last fourteen years. 
In addition, there is a home living 
class for boys, which covers budget, 
finance, diet, first aid, clothing and 
grooming, house planning and build- 
ing, insurance, character develop- 
ment and health. Frequently they 
meet to discuss problems with the 
vocational girls and heated view- 
points sometimes simmer down to 
common sense when both sides meet. 
The classes in child care are given 
as many life situations as possible 
and frequently the children of the 
faculty are invited in for a morning 
or an afternoon. During this time 
the interests, entertains and 
cares for them. Occasionally the girls 
entertain children sent through local 
agencies and from a near-by nursery 
Frequent field trips are 
planned to local, Brooklyn and New 
York nursery schools to observe. 
One child care class made an inter- 
esting survey of child growth and 
development during the kindergar- 
ten year. Each pupil visited one of 
our district kindergartens for a half 
day in September and selected a child 
to observe. She observed the same 
child again in June and reported a 
comparison. The young relatives of 
members of the class are frequently 


class 


schoc y|. 


Boys and girls serving a luncheon they have prepared. 


ome Living 





WINIFRED E. SLOANE 


Cafeteria Director 
Lawrence High School, Lawrence, N. Y. 


brought in and we have a store of 
live and interesting material. 

Each class has a club, which gives 
more opportunity for practical appli- 
cation and social experience. The de- 
partment’s social calendar contains at 
least one event weekly and usually 
from four to eight. 

Not so long ago we experimented 
with a new school called 
Home Economics G. This includes 
general home economics, courtesy, 
sewing, simple nutrition and food 
preparation, entertaining, finance and 
decorating. Civics, English and 
mathematics revolve around it and 
the units correlate. This course was 
developed to answer a need in a 
lower ability group, to give these 
pupils an objective and to train for 
better standards of living. 

Home economics pupils aid in 
many school affairs. For example, 
each year a football banquet is served 
in December to 600 guests and these 
boys and girls are waiters and wait- 
resses for this occasion. The P.-T.A. 
is served tea at each meeting by the 
hostess club. 

Home economics is taught in the 
elementary schools starting with the 
sixth grade and there, as in high 
school, the old courses of cooking 
and sewing have merged into one 
cycle of home living. 


course 
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Rochester Includes Nursing 


JESSIE WINCHELL TICKELL 


HE Rochester School of Practi- 

cal Nursing is under the direc- 
tion of the board of education and is 
the only school of its kind in New 
York State under public education. 
As it gives evidence of serving the 
homes of Rochester and in preparing 
groups of young women for direct 
wage earning, Rochester is justified 
in taking pride in its development. 
As a preparedness measure, too, this 
training school for practical nurses 
may serve a timely civic need. 

The Todd law in New York State, 
effective July 1, 1940, requiring li- 
censing for practical nurses made the 
development of the course a neces- 
sity. Every member of the first grad- 
uating class has been employed since 
her graduation in June 1940 at a sal- 
ary of from $15 to $20 weekly. Five 
months previous to her employment 
as a graduate practical nurse, she was 
given opportunity to care for mildly 
ill patients in homes and to share in 
homemaking responsibilities in these 
homes. The care of small children in 
homes was a planned experience also 
during the five months’ probationary 
training preceding graduation. 

Through the School of Practical 
Nursing, supervision of the pupil 
practical nurse on her job is provided. 
Every effort is made to provide a 
variety of home experiences for each 
pupil. The home requesting the serv- 
ices of the student practical nurse 
agrees to pay $10 weekly plus car fare 
or $2 a day for a broken week. Fur- 
thermore, the pupil must be released 
on one afternoon a week to attend 
class at the home center. A_ folder 
suggesting agreements between em- 
ployer and employe has helped avoid 
exploitation and misunderstanding. 

The home center of the School of 
Practical Nursing is a modest little 
house, formerly a practice house for 
an elementary school. It is located in 
a foreign section of the city. Color- 
ful walls and simple, attractive fur- 
nishings contributes to its interest. 
There are one bedroom with twin 
beds, a library, a living-dining room 
and a kitchen. The kitchen is ar- 
ranged in units so as to offer expe- 


Director, Home Economics Education 
Board of Education, Rochester, N. Y. 





Nursing care is taught under careful supervision by a full-time teacher in a 
classroom that is equipped with hospital beds and other essential equipment. 


rience in four distinctly different 
types of kitchens. One kitchen is 
supplied with a combination coal, 
wood and electric range; another, 
with a kerosene stove. In the other 
two are modern gas ranges. Still an- 
other room has lockers around the 
walls. This room must also serve as 
an extra dining room, as the space in 
the house is greatly limited. 

The nursing arts are taught in a 
room in the neighboring elementary 
school building. This room is 
equipped with four hospital beds and 
other essential equipment. Here, also, 
are arm chairs for use in class dis- 
cussions. The offices are on the sec- 
ond floor of the building housing the 
home center. 

A noon meal is served the entire 
class of 24 pupils and four teachers 
on the first floor of this home center. 
The preparation and serving of meals 
for normal families, for little children 
and for special diets are a part of the 
rotating experience of the pupils in 
the homemaking section. Further- 


more, the pupils are taught home- 
making skills, nutrition, home man- 
agement, entertaining, financing, 
marketing, child development, fam- 
ily life, personal regimen, handicrafts 
for convalescent patients and funda- 
mentals of the nursing arts. 

A nursery school is housed in the 
neighboring elementary school build- 
ing. The responsibility for the prepa- 
ration and serving of the noon meal 
for the nursery school children proves 
a valuable addition to the theoretical 
course. Through this experience, pu- 
pil nurses meet the daily problems of 
child development. Those respon- 
sible for the meal preparation eat 
with the preschool children and ob- 
serve the methods of handling be- 
havior problems under the leadership 
of the trained nursery school teacher 
in charge. 

The course is seventeen months in 
length. Five months is spent in the 
homemaking cottage and the labora- 
tory for nursing training; six months, 
in intensive training in a cooperating 
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hospital, which does not train profes- 
sional nurses; one month, in vacation, 
and five months, in homes. 

The admission requirements are: 
age, from 19 to 45 years; health rec- 
ord, satisfactory as determined by 
complete physical examination; edu- 


_ 





a 41 


cation, high school graduates pre- 
ferred and graduation from elemen- 
tary school required; personal fitness, 
determined by the committee on ad- 
missions by means of psychological 
tests and personal interview. Both 
married and single women are eli- 





Above: Laboratory class in preparation of hypodermic injection. The girls 
spend five months in the homemaking cottage and the nursing laboratory. 





Above: Practical nurses learn to prepare meals for little children, for nor- 
mal families and for invalids in the home center of the nursing school. 


gible to take the nursing course. 
The school has accepted for train- 
ing both married and single appli- 
cants of Catholic, Protestant and Jew- 
ish faiths and 12 different nationali- 
ties. The course is free to the residents 
of Rochester. Incidental costs, which 
are carried by the pupil, include car 
fare, noon lunches and book and uni- 
form rental. 

Classes are admitted twice yearly. 
There are 24 in each class. At any 
one time there is one class in the 
home center, one in the hospital and 
one in homes under supervision. 
Under average conditions there may 
be a total of 60 or more pupils in 
training continually. 

For this training program, the staff 
at present is made up of the director 
of the school, one full-time teacher of 
the nursing arts and supervisor of 
the home experience, one part-time 
teacher of nursing arts, one full-time 
supervising teacher in the hospital 
(salary paid by the hospital) and one 
fulltime home economics teacher. 
Four hours’ weekly additional service 
is given by specialists in child devel- 
opment and parent education and 
specialized handwork. 

Several well-established _ practical 
nursing schools in other communities 
have proved valuable as patterns: the 
Household Nursing Association in 
Boston, which has had twenty-three 
years of successful experience in a 
school training “attendant nurses,” 
and other schools located in Detroit, 
Cleveland, Albany, Brooklyn and 
New York City. 

Rochester physicians have force- 
fully expressed their appreciation for 
this training course. Homes report 
satisfaction in the service rendered by 
the trainees. The registered profes- 
sional nurses are increasingly coop- 
erative as they sense that the purpose 
of this school is distinct from profes- 
sional training. Members of the 
school itself are most enthusiastic 
over the course and the tangible re- 
sults of fairly assured employment. 

The credit for the successful 
launching of this school in Rochester 
is due not only to the able, sympa- 
thetic and thoroughly professional in- 
structors but also to physicians, to 
educational leaders among the pro- 
fessional nursing group and to repre- 
sentatives and commissioners of the 
board of education. 
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Consider Maintenance 
When Buying Materials, 
Raymond Long Advises 


Maintaining and operating the physical 
plant ranks second in current expendi- 
ture to the cost of instruction in many 
school systems, according to Raymond 
V. Long. 

Approximately 15 per cent of the cur- 
rent expenditures for running the schools 
goes for this one item. Mr. Long’s paper 
was a plea for wider research and the 
application of such research in reducing 





this cost. 

School administrative officials and 
architects need to do more selecting of 
materials in terms of ultimate mainte- 
nance costs. As examples, Mr. Long 
mentioned the following: 

Glazed or enameled bricks in corri- 
dors, toilets, washrooms and cafeterias 
cost relatively little more than cheaper 
masonry units, plaster and paint, but the 
plaster and paint job means continual 
maintenance as long as the building 
exists. 

Quarry tile or terrazzo floors in corri- 
dors or toilets cost more initially than 
concrete floors, but concrete requires 
continual maintenance cost. 

It costs more to build parapet walls 
and other exposed masonry walls with 
through wall flashings that effectively 
guard against leaks, but there is no 
known way of correcting leaking walls 
satisfactorily and they are causes for 
heavy maintenance costs and headaches 
for all concerned. 

To provide copper or wrought iron 
pipe for water supplies and hot water 
lines costs more but the maintenance 
cost increases when steel pipe is used. 


Population Shifts Affect Construction 


Changing trends in population are 
affecting the school building situation in 
many metropolitan centers, according to 
Francis R. Scherer, supervisor of build 
ings, Rochester, N. Y. These make nec- 
essary the adaptation of old buildings to 
new uses. Some cities, he pointed out, 
are finding a surplus of school plants 
within the city and a growing demand 
for new plants outside the corporate 
limits but within the metropolitan area. 
This involves the problem of converting 
the surplus plants to new special uses or 
abandoning them completely. 
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A REPORT OF THE DETROIT CONVENTION 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF PUBLIC SCHOOL 


BUSINESS OFFICIALS. . 


OCT. 14-18, 1940 





Professional Aspect Stressed at Detroit; 
Problem Now to Restrict Size of Meetings 





John T. Cate, Glendale, Calif. 


John T. Cate Heads New 
Officers for Coming Year 


Officers appointed by the National As- 
sociation of Public School Business Ofh- 
cials to serve during the coming year are: 
John T. Cate, business manager, Glen- 
dale, Calif., president; H. S. Mitchell, 
business manager, Dearborn, Mich., vice 
president; Albert Austermuhl, secretary 
of the board of education, Camden, N. J., 
treasurer, and H. W. Cramblet, secretary 
of the board of education, Pittsburgh, 
secretary. L. D. Shuter, assistant super- 
intendent of schools, Columbus, Ohio, 
continues as a director, and E. F. Nelson, 
assistant superintendent in charge of busi- 
ness affairs, Hartford, Conn., becomes a 
director for the first time. The retiring 
president, John W. Lewis, will serve as 
executive committeeman. 


Press Box Goes Big League 

This is what an up-to-date high school 
athletic department provides in the way 
of a press box. Shaw High School, East 
Cleveland, Ohio, has at its stadium a 
press box seating 60 persons without 
crowding. It is heated, glass enclosed 
and equipped with telephones, telegraph 
and teletype connections, rest room and 
public address system. 


Professionalism in business administra- 
tion was the theme of the twenty-ninth 
annual convention of the National Asso- 
ciation of Public School Business Officials. 
President John W. Lewis selected it as 
the subject of his presidential address. 
Every delegate and member of the asso- 
ciation adopted it as his slogan during 
the entire week, making the five day 
session assume the character of an inten- 
sive seminar, with every sectional meet- 
ing crowded to capacity. 

Each year brings new importance to 
this gathering of school officials, with 
larger attendance figures recorded and 
every section of the country represented, 
including Canada, which this year played 
a major part in the proceedings. Al- 
though final registration figures were not 
available before going to press, it is sig- 
nificant that a larger preconvention en- 
rollment was recorded than ever before. 
In addition, the association found itself 
larger by 110 members than last year. 
The problem that faces the executive 
group today, indeed, is that of restricting 
the size of its annual meetings to such 
proportions as will fill the needs of every- 
one, delegates and exhibitors alike. It is 
generally agreed that the benefits it holds 
for everyone lie in its present form, 
which is friendly and completely in- 
formal. 

Attendance at these meetings means 
work and some relaxation, forming a 
happy combination. Meetings, both gen- 
eral and sectional, are conducted morn- 
ing, afternoon and evening. The problem 
is not one of trying to assemble an audi- 
ence but where to find room for the 
audience that assembles and also how to 
end the discussions that continue long 
past the allotted time. Accounting, oper- 
ation of buildings and grounds, specifica- 
tions and purchasing, cafeterias, small 
school problems the list of sectional 
meetings and panel discussions is com- 
prehensive to say the least. This year, in 
particular, President Lewis and his exec- 
utive group devoted much time and 
study to achieving a balanced program. 
Their success was unquestioned. 

It is not all work, however. The enter- 
tainment committee sees to that. This 
year Detroit lavished all manner of hos- 

(Continued on page 68) 
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Career Men Make Best 
Business Administrators, 
Dr. Thurston Emphasizes 


business ob- 


The 
tained 
or influence, both dubious qualifications 


old-time manager 
position through friendship 


his 


tor office. 

His tenure was precarious, for the rule 
is that if you get into office by politics, 
sooner or later you get out by politics. 


This business manager was simply 
a glorified clerk with an empty title, a 
man who collected the tuition and 
carried the money to the bank in a 


brow n sat he l. 


He kept the books and paid the bills 


under the explicit directions of the board 


of education. Matters of policy and 
leadership were none of his affair. 
“Contrast this office holder of 1890 


man of today, the busi- 


manager who has both an 


with the career 


educa 


ness 


, Me 
tional and a financial background,” sug- 
gestec 


1 Dr. Lee M. Thurston, 
of education, University of Pitt 


protessor 
sburgh. 


‘To view as separate and dis 


hnnance 


tinct from education is to have a dis 


torted understanding of educational ad 


ministration and may be as damaging to 


old 


the educational process as the SVS 
tem of spoils and patronage.” 
Doctor Thurston’s plea was for 


N.A.P.S.B.0. members to exemplify an 


aggressive professionalism of action to- 


ward school administration and to con- 
vert others to their way of thinking. 
In the broadening of career service in 


school business administration, the asso 
ciation has an important task. 


Surplus Foods Are Expected to 
Reach 86,000 Schools in Year 


3.000.000 children 
served school lunches from surplus foods 
donated by the government. This year 
the Surplus Marketing Administration 
hopes to double the number of schools 
served, according to R. R. Brown, assist- 
of the distribution and purchase 
This would bring the number 
of schools served up to 86.000. 
Mr. told N.A.P.S.B.O. 


gates how to expand this child feeding 


Last vear were 


ant ¢ hic I 
div ision. 


Brown dele- 


program In the r communities. The local 
sponsor for such a program must obtain 
the requisite equipment and the supple- 
mental food and must provide the essen- 


tial kitchen service. 
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GOOD TURF FOR GRIDIRON 





Here is a grass seed formula for your 
football field. It is the result of several 
years’ experimentation at Shaw High 
School stadium, East Cleveland, Ohio. 

Fancy red top, 20 per cent; heavy 
Kentucky blue grass, 50 per cent; Ger- 
man bent grass (not creeping), 20 per 
cent; Italian rye, 10 per cent. 


This formula gives a tough, deep 
rooted grass that is thick and matted 
and lasts unbelievably well in wet 


weather, according to W. M. Councell, 
East Cleveland business manager. 

Seed the field in the late fall, perhaps 
even before the playing season is ended. 
the spring 
about every third year. Seed thin spots 
again during April or early May. Apply 


Harrow it lightly in early 


fertilizer at the time of spring seeding. 
Give a lighter application in early June. 


“Tf it takes your last nickel,” Mr. 
Councell advises, “install an  under- 
ground sprinkling system when you 


build a new field or remodel the old 


one. 


Football Field Adequately 
Lighted for Night Games 


Night football is here to stay, thinks 
W. M. Councell of East Cleveland, Ohio. 
The public as the clicking 
turnstiles prove. The Shaw High School 
held at East 
There are eighty 


likes it 


lighted as 
1500 
lamps in reflectors of the enclosed type. 
These 10 each, on 
60 foot steel poles, four on each side 
of the playing field. They produce 30 
foot candles of light on the gridiron. 
All wiring is Each 
bank of lights is operated by remote 


Cleveland is 
follows: watt 


units are mounted, 


underground. 


control from the press box on top of 
the west service 
light the and 
gates before and after game time, thus 


stand. Fourteen units 


stands, aisles entrance 
facilitating entrance and exit. 

Other delegates reported increasing in- 
terest in evening games and good gate 


receipts. 





H. W. Cramblet, Pittsburgh 


Fluorescent Lighting for 
Classrooms Is Discussed 


The advent of the fluorescent lamp 
makes possible a closer approach to na- 
ture’s intended - environment in_ the 
classroom, in the words of W. G. Dar- 
ley and L. S. Ickis of the General Elec- 
tric Company in a paper on fluorescent 
lighting prepared for the N.A.P.S.B.O. 
convention. 

It 1s 
control 
ture and now, finally, to provide a light 


possible to control noise, to 


ventilation, to control tempera 
almost duplicating daylight, these elec- 
trical engineers contend. 

The germicidal lamp, a first cousin 
of the fluorescent lamp, may also be 
in the classroom before long, killing air- 
borne bacteria indoors just as sunlight 
kills them outdoors. So these engineers 
predict. 

The initial cost of installing fluores 
cent lighting is materially higher than 
the installation cost of the filament type 
of lighting and for this reason there 
may be a temptation to skimp on the 
installations, Mr. Darley points out. His 
advice is to “save all the money instead 
of just, in effect, making a down pay 
ment on a future rewiring job.” 

Experience to date indicates that the 
minimum requirements for good light- 
ing of the average classroom (22 by 30 
feet) with fluorescent lamps call for 


the 


the order of 300 watts per outlet or the 


use of six outlets equipped with 


equivalent. 


Predicts Change in Organization 

\ rapid change to the K-6-4-4 organ- 
ization may be anticipated, in the opin 
ion of Dr. Arthur B. Moehlman, pro- 
fessor of school administration and edi- 
tor. “Declining population will require 
the addition of the tenth grade to the 
present junior high school just to fill 
these new buildings, if for no other rea- 
son, thus creating a four year high 
The junior college should be 
integrated into a second four year school, 
called a senior high school or a com- 


school. 


munity college.” 
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H. S. Mitchell, Dearborn, Mich. A. Austermuhl, Camden, N. J. H. W. Schmidt, Madison, Wis. 


Schmidt Tells How Practical Acoustics 
Can Reduce Noise in "Activity" Schools 


The schoolman is confronted with 
certain specific noises, many of which 
are of comparatively recent origin and 
are due to subjects in the modern cur- 
riculums that have high noise levels: 
typing, sheet metal work, auto me- 
chanics, aircraft work, band and or- 
chestra and gymnasium activities. 

The foregoing problems in_ school 
room acoustics were presented by H. W. 
Schmidt, supervisor of school building 
service, Wisconsin Department of Pub 
lic Instruction. 

The only practical way of eliminating 
these disturbing influences, Mr. Schmidt 
stated, is to change our methods of 
construction, to use construction mate- 
rials acoustically more or less inert or to 
apply such materials to our offending 
surfaces. The last procedure is much 
easier, often less expensive, compara 
tively easily calculated and may be used 
in older buildings as well as in new. 

The worst offenders acoustically are 
reverberations and echoes, so that if we 
can reduce the amount or direction of 
sound reflection we will probably reduce 
both reverberation and sound level to a 
satisfactory point. One tendency has 
been too much correction for band or 
orchestral work. 

There is plenty of choice both as to 
materials and to costs. If the space to be 
treated is limited in area, a material 
with a higher absorption coefficient 
must be used, which is usually more 
expensive. The color of the material 
used may be a factor; many materials 
may not be painted or decorated with- 
out losing their acoustical value. In most 
cases surface porosity is depended on 
for absorption effects and decorative 
treatment often ruins the material in this 
respect. 

The matter of sound transmission 
through walls is often lost sight of; the 
strategic placement of materials may 
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correct this. In one case a high co- 
efficient material was used on the ceil- 
ing of a large music room and _ re- 
sults were fine. But one wall, a very 
long one, gave both transmission and 
resonance effects. A cheaper, lower co- 
eficient material for both ceiling and 
walls would have been better; the wall 
had to be treated, incurring additional 
expense and the result reduced the re- 
verberation time to such a low point that 
virtually all brilliancy of music was lost. 

The commonest form of acoustical 
correction in most classrooms consists 
in treating the ceiling. In shop areas 
there are two factors: one to reduce 
the noise ley el, the other to reduce noise 
transmission. The former can be accom- 
plished by means of absorbent ceiling 
and wall treatment; this, in turn, re- 
duces noise transmission. 


U. S. School Support Hinges 
on Results of Europe's War 


The ability of the British Empire to 
defeat the totalitarian forces now ramp- 
ant in Europe and Asia will influence 
the financial picture of American public 
education, Dr. Arthur B. Moehlman, 
editor of The Nation’s Scnoots, told 
the business officials. 

“The tapping of large sources of taxa- 
tion by state and federal governments 
and the arbitrary curtailment of local 
revenue mean that all three sectors of 
government must cooperate in the future 
finance program, probably on a 50-30-20 
basis, with the community furnishing 
at least half of the revenue. 

“The increasing recognition given to 
the social importance of education in our 
democracy makes the task of providing 
this support possible provided we can 
maintain and strengthen the confidence 
of the people in the purpose, value, con- 
ditions and needs of their schools.” 





Smaller Districts Save by 
Cooperative Buying: Yelland 


California’s system of cooperative buy- 
ing of school supplies was reviewed by 
George L. Yelland, secretary of the board 
of education, Alhambra. 

A state law permits centralized pur- 
chasing so that elementary school dis- 
tricts may buy supplies and equipment 
through the county  superintendent’s 
office or through the county purchasing 
agent, as directed by the county superin- 
tendent. 

In Contra Costa County, for example, 
the county purchasing agent buys more 
than 500 separate items for 60 schools, 
including elementary, junior high, senior 
high and temporary schools. 

Large savings are made on janitorial 
items, such as paper towels and toilet 
paper. Prices for these items are fixed 
by the mills. 

“Not only do the small schools save 
money, according to Mr. Yelland, but 
they get a better grade of merchandise. 

The Los Angeles city district has also 
devised a plan of cooperating purchas- 
ing but, being restricted as to legal 
authority, it has had to work up a bid 
form not contrary to the school code. 
Six districts are involved. 


Purchasing Handbook to 
Tighten Business Practices 


Lax business practices in the public 
schools are in most instances due to lack 
of knowledge of sound business prin- 
ciples by superintendents, principals and 
teachers. So believes Clyde S. Yerge, 
director of purchasing for the Oakland 
public schools, Oakland, Calif. 

Mr. Yerge is a member of the com- 
mittee that is preparing the first install- 
ment of a handbook on the standardiza- 
tion of school supplies and their pro- 
curement, which is to be published soon 
by the Public School Business Officials 
Association of California. 

This handbook, when completed, will 
cover the full range of the selection 
and purchasing processes. It will be a 
sort of primer printed in loose-leaf 
form, to permit ready revision. ‘Two 
sections of the book are now in the 
final editing stage. One section gives 
general principles of selection and pur- 
chasing and the other deals with two 
types of school paper—ruled ink writing 
paper and art drawing papers. 
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Method of Laying Joints Is 
Factor in Masonry Resistance 


Conditions favoring the construction 
of masonry walls that will not leak when 
exposed to wind-driven rain as deter- 
the National 


Standards were outlined by 


Bureau of 
D. E. Par- 
sons, chief of the masonry construction 
section, before the N.A.P.S.B.O. section 
construction. 

The brick 
rain penetration is governed more by 
the method of laying the joints than by 
any other factor, the National Bureau of 


mined by 


on 


resistance ol masonry to 


Standards finds. 

Experimentation usually showed walls 
with solidly filled vertical joints or with a 
mortar in the 
The like 


lihood of obtaining tight joints is great 


continuous pargeting ol 


interior to be highly resistant. 


est when the bricks are as wet as they 
can be without excessive floating and the 
joints are filled with a mortar that does 


«4 





Walter McLain, Ottumwa, lowa L. D. Shuter, Columbus, Ohio 


not stiffen rapidly when in contact with 
absorptive brick. 

The resistance of walls of hollow units 
faced with brick masonry, stucco or ce- 
ment water paint depends largely on the 
quality of the facing, Mr. Parsons said. 
Exposure of walls to cycles of wetting 
and drying or of heating and cooling 
does not affect permeability materially. 
Large openings in the joints of walls, 
which leaked rapidly in the tests, are 
not sealed by applications of transparent 
liquid waterproofings. The only effec- 
tive waterproofings are those that in- 
clude the sealing of these openings. 


How Danville Schools Have Saved 
Through Applying Plant Research 


Lower costs, better service and happier 
interdepartmental and public relations 
have come about in the schools of Dan- 
ville, Ill., by applying plant research, de 
clares D. E. McGrath, superintendent of 
buildings. 

By stokering the high school boilers 
and putting in an adequate condensate 
receiver, a saving of $1800 a year has 
been effected. In Danville coal is deliv- 
ered to the bins at a top price of $2.50 
Where coal costs $5 a ton, this 
savings would be doubled. The invest 
ment for stokers was $7500. 

The 
placed with electric motors and capac- 
itators, which are now operating at 88 per 


a ton. 


next year steam drives were re 


cent efficiency and a power factor of 94. 
This has resulted in a more flexible serv- 
ice and a better balanced heating system. 
Moreover, it is quieter since the motors 
are mounted on cork. This change 
brought a further net savings of $800 
in fuel during a longer, harder winter. 
The installation was done by their own 
men, except for the wiring. The capaci 
tators not only serve these fan motors 
power factor on 
a 228 h.p. con- 


but are a correcting 
adjacent motors, with 
nected load. 


The school then ran a voltage test fol 


w 
dO 


lowing a long period during which there 
were frequent blow-outs of fuses and re- 
sulting black-outs. In the 
dence of the voltmeter the power com- 
pany rebuilt its service and the meter 
readings were immediately lower. 
Next Mr. McGrath studied the power 
company’s method of figuring demand 
billing and applying electric rates in the 
case of the schools over a period of years. 
With the facts gathered he visited the 
chairman of the state commerce commis- 
sion. In less than thirty days, a new 
method of applying demand billings to 
schools, churches and lodges was re- 


face ot ev! 


leased giving them an average rate of 
2™% cents per kilowatt hour against the 
previous average of 3.7 cents. This 
means a savings of more than $200 a 
month for the schools. 

“To make plant research effective,” 
Mr. McGrath holds, “it is necessary that 
cost details and records be kept, giving 
an accurate picture of operations under 
all conditions. It is well to take into con- 
sideration the effects of better operation 
of mechanical units in relation to the 
custodian-engineer’s time. By cutting the 
time required for inspection and atten- 
tion, he is often able to bring the efh- 
ciency of the other units up to standard.” 


John W. Lewis, Baltimore 


Folding Chair Specification 
Nearly Ready, Johnson Says 


A tentative specification on folding 
chairs has been issued for discussion to 
the manufacturers by a committee of the 
Interstate School Building Service and 
the American Council on Education. 

Hugh P. Johnson, research associate 
of the National Bureau of Standards, in 
outlining the work of the committee, 
declares that all specifications on school 
equipment will be based on the require- 
ments of service, such as shape and 
dimension, durability and __ strength, 
rather than on detailed requirements of 
connections, section of materials and 
mechanical design. 

“Tt is not the intention of the project 
to design new equipment or to specify 
any requirement that is out of reach of 
the present market,” Mr. Johnson de 
clared, in presenting the work already 
done on folding chairs. 


State Funds Aid Transportation 


Pupil transportation at the 
time is tending toward the development 


present 


of state plans for distributing state 
money to the school districts, toward 


substituting public ownership for pri- 
vate contracting and toward greater 
interest in driver training, C. D. Hutch- 
ins, auditor, Ohio State Department of 
Education, told the group attending the 
Thursday afternoon sectional meeting on 
miscellaneous business problems. 

Recently, he said, we have noticed an 
increased interest in the field of pupil 
transportation, resulting in many com- 
pleted studies; the development of school 
bus standards regulating the type of 
equipment in almost all states, and the 
provision of state financial assistance for 
local district programs of pupil trans- 
portation. The present day develop- 
ment in the field of pupil transportation 
indicates that we shall be assured of 
careful, efficient and economical 
pupil transportation service in the years 
to come. 


safe, 
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Revamping the Library 


5 bow library of the small four 
year high school should be the 
most attractive and inviting depart- 
ment of the high school. It should 
be on a par with any workshop 
or laboratory in the school building. 
The time has passed when the rez » 
ing of teachers and pupils can be 
confined to a single textbook assign- 
ment. Teachers and pupils are re- 
quiring ample facilities for the ac- 
cumulation of literature; hence, it 
must be provided through the library. 

What is the status of the library 
in the small high school today? > Prac- 
tically every school board will reply 
affirm: itively when asked whether or 
not a library in the high 
school. This is because some boards 
think that any place in the building 
in which books are kept is a library. 

I have just completed a survey of 
25 rural high located in 
towns of 2500 population or less. In 
the following significant 


there is 


schools 


this survey 
revealed: 
Thirty-two per cent of the school 


findings were 


buildings were not planned with the 
library in mind when they were 
erected. 

Twenty-two per cent of the schools 
had the books stored in a small room 
with no provision for a reading room. 

Twenty-two per cent of the libra- 
ries were locked six periods of the 
eight nour day. 

Pupils were not permitted to study 
in 33 per cent of the libraries. 

Sixty-five per cent of the schools 
had only part-time teacher-librarians. 

Six per the schools had 
librarians who had from two to five 
hours of library science training. 

Four per cent of the libraries were 
supervised by the office secretary. 

Fifty-eight per cent of the libraries 
were not advantageously located near 
classrooms or near the study hall. 
Only 28 per cent of the schools had 
reading rooms and these failed to ac- 
commodate more than 10 per cent 
of the enrollment of the school 
any one time of the day. 

Forty per cent of the boards of 
education did not make regular an- 
nual appropriations for the library in 
the annual budgets for the schools. 


cent of 
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we 


nonschool months. 
E; 


schools made no use of the assistance 


for 


and mending of books by the Works 


Pre 


Ei 


vid 


the 


( 


were affiliated with the state library. 
Magazines were not bound in 65 
per 
Thirty-two per cent of the libraries 


in Small High Schools 


J. ROY LEEVY 


Professor of Secondary Education, Purdue University 


tegral part of the methods of instruc- 
tion. Possibly the library in many 
of these small high schools is not 
efficiently used even under the best 
of conditions. 

How feasible are these proposed 
transformations? From the stand- 
point of utilization of the study hall 
and for providing ample reading 
room space the feasibility needs not 
to be questioned. At the present 
time at least 75 per cent of the boards 
of education are requiring teachers 
to waste on the average of from 2 
to 3.5 hours daily by police duty in 
the traditional study hall. 


leven per cent of the libraries 
re not accessible to pupils during 
cent of the 


tighty-seven per 


maintenance, such as rebinding 


gress Administration. 

ighty per cent of the schools pro- 
ed no instruction on how to use 
card indexes. 

Inly 3 per cent of the libraries 


cent of the libraries. 


were poorly heated, lighted and ven- As far as cost is concerned from 
tilated. personal experience in carrying out 

The picture of the small high the foregoing proposals, a new li- 
school library in its present condition — brary would not exceed $800 in cost 
certainly indicates that some sugges- for the revamping of any single 
tions for its transformation are in school. Many of the transformations 
order. The purpose of the accom- are needed in order that the library 


pal 
ma 


may function as a vital part in the 
learning process of the school. 


lying suggestions is an attempt to 
ke the library function as an in- 





10. 


Il. 
12. 


Suggestions for Transforming the Small 
High School Library 


Abandon the spacious study hall and convert it into a reading room and 
library combined. 

Permit pupils to study in the library during all their study periods and 
provide — supervision by a teacher who is partially trained in library 
science (at least five hours). 

Abolish the study hall police duties of the teachers and permit them either 
to read literature in the library or to supervise it. 

Use pupil help sparingly in the library. Supplement this help with former 
graduates of the high school who will receive pay from the N.Y.A. 
ig classroom instruction for pupils in the use of card indexes of the 
ibrary. 

Keep the library open to pupils during nonschool months and have it 
supervised by adults who have been trained in library service. 

Keep all books and periodicals rebound by making use of the library 
maintenance service of the W.P.A. 

Keep the library affiliated with the state library so that books may be 
borrowed readily from that service. 

Make the selection of books and periodicals by consulting all teachers 
of the school. 

Protect the possible loss in books and periodicals by keeping them properly 
cataloged according to the Dewey Decimal System or some other good 
cataloging system. 

Provide adequate lighting, heating and ventilation for the reading room. 
Educate boards of education to see the need of regular annual appropria- 
tions for the library. 
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Chalk Dust 


Teacher’s Thanksgiving 
We thank thee, O Father, for all that 1s ours, 
for the joy that we find in the sun and the 
flou ers: for the safety o} childre n, the laughter 


and song in the work and the play which 


S 


makes no day too long. 


We thank thee for freedom, for hope and for 
light; for the peace of the day and the calm of 
the night; for the everyday blessings of food 
and of care; for the everyday songs which our 
little ones share. 

For the light hearted laughter, the bustle and 
noise that wells from the hearts of our girls 
and our boys. For Freedom, Our Father, we 
thank thee, and then—for the privilege of 


teaching this freedom, Amen. 


OVEMBER memorandum to Everdina, 
N she who accepts and polishes dictation, 
repairs minor breaks in the political fences and 
nurses the stencil duplicator: 

“T expect to be away from the office most of 
the month of November. The educational 
conventions are jamming up on me and I have 
been hooked for a number of invitations to 
settle the problems of the world in a few well 
chosen words. In my absence please revise 
speeches Nos. 4 to 10 for quicker pickup and 
more mileage to the paragraph. Will you re 
write Speech No. 4, the one for P.-T.A.’s and 
add more honey? In these strenuous days the 
P.-T.A. deserves encouragement. In all of the 
paragraphs of the more ancient speeches insert 
the phrase ‘frame of reference. My public 
is demanding it. Also, add an extra number 
of dollar words. I feel that I am getting too 
obvious. But, for heaven’s sake, syllabicate the 
larger words so that I won't stumble around 
like I did on the last batch you found tor me. 

“Don’t forget American Education Week, 
November 10 to 16. This year the schools must 
compete with Hard Cider Week and Buy 
Yourself-a-Blimp Week so the going will be 
tougher than in the past. 

“Send a letter of congratulation to Superin 
tendent Stickypuss. The old fox has just an 
nounced the call to a position in a larger field 
of endeavor where he expects to be of greater 


service to the children and humanity in gen 





“Be seeing you the day after Thanksgiving, 
if any.” 


UR short, short exhortation. Now is the 
() time for all good school teachers to rally 
to the cause of Peace and Quiet in the class- 
room. In these days of political bombshells, 
poison gas and heavy bombardments, it be- 
hooves every teacher and administrator to wage 
a strong campaign against the jitters that jit 
by day and the juke boxes that jive by night. 
The public school classroom today is about the 
only center of peace and encouragement in the 
lives of thousands of children. Let us stand 
firmly on a school platform even though the 
janitor has oiled the floor in preparation for 
the year ahead. Only thus, my fellow country- 
men, can we fulfill our highest obligations. 


Oh, somewhere in this land, I knou 
There is a school that shines afar, 
Where not a kid is ever slow 

Where all I. O.’s are over par. 


Somewhere there lives a principal 
Who smiles and takes it on the chin 
When irate parents come to call 
He never glares—and asks me in. 


The janitors are sweet and kind 
With only pleasant words to say; 
The supervisors never mind 

When everything goes wrong all day. 


I'm going to teach in such a place 
The answer to a teacher's prayer; 
I'll grow in wisdom and in grace 
But, gosh, I'll die of boredom there. 


HAT American education needs, ac- 
\) \) cording to a recent observation of 
Abbé Ernest Dimnet, is a careful admixture of 
\merican vitality and the discipline of Eu- 
ropean education. European discipline, if put 
into effect in America, would lead to a stiffen- 
ing of college entrance requirements and a 
raising of scholastic standards in the secondary 
schools. Many an educator will agree with the 
good Abbé but the common garden variety of 
secondary school administrator who sees where 
European discipline has led will probably an- 
swer, “Nuts.” 


eral. (That means a $500 raise for sure.) 
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Auditortum Is Teaching Unit 


JOHN D. MORGAN 


Faculty Member, Junior High School 
Maplewood, N. J. 


AKE a child whose desire to ex- 

periment with electricity has got 
him into trouble with the local tele- 
phone corporation, forbid him to con- 
tinue and you have trouble. Interest 
him in the lighting problems of a 
modern school stage and you have 
started one more boy on the road 
either to a career or to a creative 
hobby. 

Or, put an energetic handful of 
pupils to work in a forum group dis- 
cussing school problems and you 
have eased the administrative load 
considerably while at the same time 
you have contributed mightily to the 
development of citizens prepared to 
take an active place in a democracy. 

Or, again, place an auditorium at 
the disposal of a progressive teacher 
for classroom work and you have a 
species of occupational therapy guar- 
anteed to quicken the most sluggish 
mind, cure the most bashful of ado- 
lescent reticence or inspire the capa- 
ble child to flights of creative genius. 

At least such has been the experi- 
ence at Maplewood Junior High 
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Above: Scene 
from the annual 
minstrel show in 
which an average 
of 75 pupils at Ma- 
plewood Junior 
High School, Ma- 
plewood, N. J., 
participates. Right: 
Lighting crew 
prepares for an as- 
sembly program. 
Any play involv- 
ing a majority of 
the school enroll- 
ment in some ac- 
tivity affords op- 
portunity for prac- 
ticing cooperation. 
Any such activity 
paves the way for 
invaluable social 
growth later on. 
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School, Maplewood, N. J. Naturally, 
the most obvious use of the audito- 
rium is for the production of plays. 

Any play, and more particularly 
the larger shows, involving a major- 
ity of the school enrollment in some 
activity affords opportunity for prac- 
ticing that most desirable of all dem- 
ocratic attributes, cooperation. Not 
only must the art teachers work in 
harmony with the director and busi 
ness manager but if the play is to 
be a success the pupils under them, 


engaged as they are in scenery and 


costume design and_ construction, 
must catch the spirit of mutual help- 
fulness and interdependence. To 


day, particularly with the phenome- 
nal development of the little theater 
activity paves 


movement, any such 


the way for invaluable social growth 


in later years. 
Its Use Is Being Expanded 


Asa teaching device the use of the 
auditorium is being constantly ex 
SUCCeSS 


“F 
panded. In the past notable 


has been achieved in dramatized sub 
ject matter, both in English and in 
The 


il epoch, pupil written, di 


history. dramatized classic or 
histori 
rected and produced, vitalizes subject 
matter and even exceeds the operetta 
as a means of teaching practi il co 
operation. 

In recent vears one of our teachers 
has been using the auditorium as the 
sole device for teaching oral English. 
Beginning with pupil written plays 
and pantomimes, he has sO de. € loped 


1 


his technics that today he can send 
a group to the stage with the outline 
of a plot, pupil conceived, and expect 
the pupils to ad lib. their way to a 
satisfactory conclusion. Curtain 
speeches, setting the stage and intro- 
ducing the characters give him oppor- 
tunity to train pupils in formal 
speech. The natural diversification of 
plot and scene provides opportunity 
for the pupils to speak publicly and 
naturally on any conceivable topic. 
Science, socialism or sewing can be 
discussed under this situation as fully 
as carefully and a deal 


than under normal 


and great 
more forcibly 
classroom conditions. 

Meanwhile, other pupils are learn- 
ing the mechanics of staging in the 
operation of lights and curtains. 
Some develop it asa hobby and even- 
tually contribute their services to the 
school stagecraft clubs. At the same 
time the pupil audience learns cour- 
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tesy, self-discipline and sound dra- 
matic criticism. While much the 
same results could be obtained from 
similar activity in the classroom, the 
auditorium atmosphere lends _ the 
whole thing a dignity and impor- 
tance. 

Another group of teachers, pro- 
found converts to the Town Hall 
method of enlightening public opin- 
ion, has seized upon it as a means 
of promoting democracy and educa- 
tion. 

Labeled the “Forum,” the program 
consists of choosing a group of in- 
terested and capable pupils to con- 
sider national problems, government, 
propaganda, freedom of speech, as 
well as the more immediate problems 
of school management. After several 
weeks of research the arguments pro 
and con are presented to the school. 
Under the leadership of a chairman, 
from the floor is encour- 
aged and questioning of the speakers 


comment 


is permitted: Previous consideration 
of the problem in the social studies 
classes or in the homerooms has 
given the pupils a body of informa- 
tion which the program has served to 
highlight. Swept away by the emo- 
tions generated by the occasion, pu- 
pils who never had the slightest in 
tention of voicing their opinions in 
public rise to their feet and, in spite 
make the first step 
in becoming articulate citizens. 


of themselves, 


Indifference Is Appalling 

One of the appalling defects in 
American government will readily 
be recognized in the ignorance or in 
difference of the average citizen to 
the processes of government. In an 
attempt to counteract that tendency 
within the walls of the school, as well 
as to give pupil leaders their proper 
place in the sun, the student council 
holds an occasional meeting on the 
auditorium s.age. Uninformed pupils 
who might formerly have felt that 
the council contributed little to the 
organization and control of the 
school gain a new picture as they see 
their fellows earnestly debating their 
own problems and endeavoring to hit 
upon a satisfactory solution. Such an 
experience engenders a new sense of 
civic pride and responsibility and 
each council member in his own 
homeroom is the recipient of greater 
respect and Another 
natural consequence of such a public 
meeting is an increase in homeroom 


cor yperat ion. 











contributions in the way of suggested 
council activities. 

No discussion of the use of the au- 
ditorium in Maplewood Junior High 
School would be complete without 
some reference to the use to which it 
is put by the principal, Dr. Ross O. 
Runnels. No auditorium session is 
held without several announcements 
of school activities before the curtain 
rises. Ordinarily, these are made by 
pupils. Occasionally, there will be 
one which by its nature or impor- 
tance can be made only by the prin- 
cipal. By restricting his appearances, 
he emphasizes the significance of 
those that he does make. He ensures 
rapt attention by his technic of get- 
ting responses from the assembly. 
Undoubtedly, the pupil participation 
from the floor is responsible for the 
success of the forum method. 


Principal Acknowledges Services 
The principal never passes up an of 
portunity for building school morale 
through public acknowledgment of 
services rendered. Let the orchestra, 
the traffic monitors, the council or 
an art group, for example, contribute 
something definite to the reputation 
or better ordering of the school and 
it will receive a pat on the back by 
the principal in front of the whole 
Such a gesture has far 
greater repercussions in the way of 


assembly. 


subsequent improvement than any 
amount of special pleading might 
bring. 

And, finally, when some matter of 
school discipline is involved, there is 
no more efficient way in which to set 
tle it than to call a special assembly 
and thresh the matter out then and 
there. The principal can state his 
opinion; the pupils can volunteer 
theirs, and a decision as to future 
conduct can be made without fur- 
ther ado. 

It will be seen, then, that in Maple- 
wood Junior High School the audi- 
torium fulfills a sixfold function: (1) 
it provides opportunities for develop- 
ing lasting hobbies; (2) it serves as 
a training ground for promoting co- 
operation; (3) it is employed as a 
teaching device; (4) it offers basic 
training in the practice and apprecia- 
tion of democracy; (5) it promotes 
better school government, and (6), 
as an administrative measure, it is 
used both to engender a higher mo- 
rale among the pupils and as a way 
of settling disciplinary problems. 
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When Parents Get Angry 


¢¢ PF UST wait until I get at that 

teacher. I'll tell her where to 
get off and more too; she'll know 
what I mean when I get through 
with her.” 

The words may not be identical 
but the theme is the same. It is 
heard over and over again during 
each school year and is usually said 
in trembling voice by a parent who 
may be without all the facts con- 
cerning the incident to which he or 
she refers. The foundation for such 
a statement, be it genuine or due to 
lack of complete information, is of 
little consequence. The threatened 
rebuke, if carried out, fre- 
quently is the case, is entirely the 
accomplishes 


as too 


wrong approach. It 
exactly nothing for anyone. 

Americans have become unalter- 
ably conscious of the philosophy, 
“The customer is always right.” This 
attitude prevails, with increased in- 
tensity, in reference to the vast teach- 
ing staff of the nation, mainly be- 
cause teachers are on public pay rolls 
and are often alluded to as public 
servants. 

Trivial Incidents Are Revealing 

Over a incident a 
parent may disgorge the results of a 
number of pentup 
caused by many unrelated factors. 
It may be that the child is an un- 
controlled problem of the home. Pos- 
sibly, unhappy marital conditions, 
economic reverses, petty community 
squabbles, personal difficulties or 
various mixtures of these are vented 
when the little school incident seems 
to open the way for a wordy deluge. 

The wise teacher has been taught 
or has schooled herself to calm cour- 
tesy in the face of almost any attack 
of a patron, be it mild or shameful. 
Between verbal outbursts of the par- 
ent, the successful teacher usually 
tries to work in the facts of the case 
by the give-and-take method. Good 
points, which even the worst prob- 
lem child possesses, are made to stand 
out prominently while the unfor- 
tunate traits are woven in inciden- 
tally by the tactful teacher. 

Few teachers speak their thoughts 
in one of these unbalanced inter- 


trivial school 


vast emotions 
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views. A teacher never says, as she 
might to some mothers: “If you 
would stay at home from some of 
your bridge parties, study clubs, 
luncheons, teas and even the race 
track or handbook and spend that 
time taking care of your child, this 
never would have happened.” Or, “If 
you would devote a little of your 
time to talking common sense with 
your child, instead of gabbing over 
the telephone or the back fence about 
other people’s business, I know you 
could help your child do better.” 

The parent sometimes threatens 
the use of influence toward dismissal 
if the teacher does not cower under 
the whiphand and, if the irate patron 
is of sufficient political or economic 
prestige, the teacher may lose her 
position. Anyone can shout as loud- 
ly as he wishes over trivialities and 
the postman will not be fired because 
he is on civil service. In much the 
same situation are city firemen and 
policemen or other public payrollers 
with reasonably certain tenure. Even 
the sheriff can’t be thrown out of 
office by idle talk until the close of 
his term; then it takes the majority 
of public ballots rather than a small 
board to throw him out. The threat 
against public school teachers and 
administrators is dangerous yet they 
must stand up for the good of the 
whole, even to losing their jobs, 
rather than humor the whims of the 
few gossipers, shouters and malicious 
mischief makers. 


The Child Is Wronged 


Suppose the teacher is discharged 
for some petty skirmish in the cause 
of actually helping a school child. 
What has been accomplished? The 
child sails serenely on to victory, the 
proud victory of becoming a more 
problematical problem child, blindly 
supported by well-meaning parents, 
right or wrong. 

By no means is the teacher always 
right. There may be facts the teacher 
lacks concerning an incident. What 
seems like a minor matter to the 
teacher may be of the greatest im- 
portance to the child. Not even the 


EMMET MORRIS 


Principal, Irving School, Maywood, Il. 


best psychologist can reliably read 
the inner thoughts of the active child 
mind. The parent can well afford 
the time and trouble seriously and 
calmly to contribute such _back- 
ground and immediate facts as the 
teacher does not possess. 

No teacher who is rebuked noisily 
in an overemphatic monolog by a 
belligerent parent is in any frame of 
mind to receive facts that she does 
not have in a given case. Teachers 
are human beings. They may con- 
trol their emotions craftily but their 
nervous systems can be shocked the 
same as anyone’s. 


Handling Situations Properly 


There is a sensible way to handle 
school differences between parents 
and teachers. I don’t mean that the 
parent should rush with the trouble 
to the president of the parent-teacher 
association, air the whole thing to a 
committee of the organization or re- 
port from the floor to a monthly 
meeting of the assembled member- 
ship of the P.-T.A. Neither do I 
mean that school board members or 
the superintendent should be sub- 
jected to calling an investigation of 
minor matters. There is a right and 
effective way. It is to try first through 
the teacher. Failing satisfaction there, 
then the problem may warrant be- 
ing taken up the line of proper 
school authority. 

Even the smallest difficulty is of 
mutual concern to parent and teach- 
er. Every school situation is impor- 
tant because it involves the future of 
the child. Telephone conversations, 
notes and word-of-mouth messages, 
carried back and forth by another 
child, are never a satisfactory way to 
settle any problem. The logical way 
is for the parent to arrange an ap- 
pointment with the teacher at a 
time convenient for both. 

When the parent and teacher get 
together, it obviously should not be 
in the presence of the child in ques- 
tion; preferably the parent and teach- 
er should be alone. 

Practically every difference of 
which I can conceive can be ironed 
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out to a clear understanding and 
settled to mutual satisfaction by a 
calm exchange of views. If all avail- 
brought forth and 
weighed as to their relative values, 


able facts are 


then a solution is easily reached. 
When the wise teacher discovers 
herself in error she will always cor- 
rect it. If a teacher in error goes on 
stubbornly, she should not and will 
not teach long. There is no room in 
the teaching profession for those per- 
sons who will not bow to mistakes 
and rectify them in the interests of 
their work, despite the sacrifice. 
The wise parent will not blindly 
trust the child as infallible but will 
find a source of satisfaction in the 
necessary adjustments disclosed by a 
conference with the teacher. 
Parent-teacher association meetings 
may present opportunities for par 
ents and teachers to discuss matters 
privately before or after sessions but 
never in open meetings. However, 
conferences arranged at other times 
on matters of serious interest con- 
cerning the child prove more satis- 
factory. 
The teacher who will not arrange 
a convenient meeting with a parent 
at the earliest possible time is boldly 
evading her duty. Then comes the 
time for the principal or superin- 
tendent to take part in the affair. If 
the problem fails of solution there, 
appeal can be made to the board of 


education. Board members do not 








welcome petty matters but are will- 
ing to intervene in problems of con- 
sequence. 

Back of all of these surface details 
rests the foundation of the entire 
scheme of education. Education is 
intended to prepare children for life. 
The school offers a part of this edu- 
cation, the home offers a part and 
various other agencies, increasing in 
number and influence each year, of- 
fer other portions. The sum total of 
all factors influencing the lives of 
children produces that intangible yet 
recognized consolidation of experi- 
ences known as education. Whether 
it is school, home, library, movie, 
radio, travel, clubs or private associa- 
tions, the child usually becomes in 
adult life what the agencies of edu- 
cation make it attractive or possible 
for him to become. 

Democracy is a part of the practice 
of modern schools. The “school- 
master” type of dictatorship of not so 
many years ago has passed to its 
proper oblivion. Pupils are allowed 
to plan their work along the lines 
of their interests. They take a definite 
part in deciding the trend of school 
activities in the classroom and out. 
This does not mean they run free 
and undirected. Nor does it mean 
that well-regulated order is not pre- 
served in the operation of the school. 
It simply means that the teachers 
serve as guides, directors and coor- 
dinators of the work of the children. 





Good Accounting Practices 


(Continued from page 32) 


tion may, nevertheless, be quite sol 
vent. If the current liabilities exceed 
the current assets of a school district, 
a deficit exists and investment in 
fixed assets is of little comfort. 

In the financial management of a 
school district there is almost no oca- 
sion on which a precise knowledge of 
investment in fixed property is re- 
quired. The board of education is 
almost solely concerned with the cur- 
rent position and it is necessary to 
prepare an accurate current or oper- 
ating fund balance sheet disclosing 
the current surplus or deficit as dis- 
tinct from any “fixed” balance. The 
balance sheet of the property fund, 
which is only of incidental use, need 
not be prepared with exact precision. 
A close relationship exists between 


the assets and liabilities of private 
enterprise; there is little relationship 
between the assets and liabilities of 
public school districts. The creditor 
of a business firm has as security all 
the assets of the firm or specific assets 
if he holds a mortgage. The creditor 
of a school district has no similar 
interest in the assets of a school dis- 
trict. When a short-term loan is 
made to a school district, the banker 
considers only the current budget; 
again, the emphasis is on the current 
position. When long-term liabilities 
are considered, the security to the 
bondholder is the assessed valuation 
of the school district rather than the 
fixed assets; again, the property fund 
carries little weight. 
(To be concluded next month.) 





The children are the learners and 
they learn by experiences, actual or 
otherwise. A great educator has said, 
“I cannot actually teach a single 
thing but I can do a great deal to 
help children learn.” 

The child and his interests serve 
as the core of the modern school pro- 
gram. The sum total of school edu- 
cation works in on the fringe of cen- 
tral interests. Fundamental school 
subjects have not been forgotten but 
they are learned with pleasure and 
enthusiasm by children when they 
become more incidental than forced 
and are found to be necessary by 
children themselves to work out their 
individual problems. 

Of course, this is not all as simple 
as it sounds. It is essential that neces- 
sary tool subject material be learned. 
The skillful professional teachers of 
today weave the mechanical require- 
ments into the experiences of the 
children of the present day schools 
in such an interesting way that pleas- 
ure of learning has largely supplant- 
ed the drudgery of the old type of 
school. 

Can the full education of a child 
be anything then but a cooperative 
matter of mutual interest primarily 
to parents and teachers? The school 
is one agency in the program of the 
complete education of childhood and 
youth. It is intended to reach and 
affect all children in America from 
early childhood through youth and 
on into adult life. It is an institu- 
tion of our democratic government 
in which we all have privileges and 
responsibilities. Teachers serve as 
guides and aids through certain 
learning stages of American chil- 
dren. 

A person consults his doctor, den- 
tist and attorney concerning prob- 
lems that pertain to these professions. 
When they give their advice, based 
on all of the history and facts the 
person can contribute, he usually 
finds it advisable to follow that ad- 
vice for best results. These profes- 
sions need this cooperation to the 
fullest extent to help with a per- 
sonal problem. 

The professional teachers of the 
modern schools of today seek and 
need wholehearted parental help and 
cooperation for the better guidance 
of the children in the interesting 
process of learning through school 
education, an important phase of the 
whole scheme of education. 
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SCOTCH(/....TAPE 


in the new Desk Dispenser 
SEALS...MENDS...HOLDS 


This magic tape is transparent as glass and seals instantly 













with a touch of the finger—no water required. 


Try it in your classroom, office and home. Scotch Tape 


J } seals, mends, and holds—so easily—so quickly. 
/ | ; , 
//j a You can save time and trouble every day in the year 
j 


mending torn book pages, class papers and records, sealing 





SEALS: Class papers to blackboards, | Packages, holding papers to blackboards, snapshots and 
gift packages before decorating, clippings in albums, and in many other ways. 

labels to bottles, flaps of bulky ppg y y 

envelopes, packages of all kinds. At most Stationery, Department, and other retail stores 
MENDS: Torn book pages and sheet 
music... transparent aprons and 
capes... pictures and maps. 
HOLDS: Snapshots in albums .. . 
clippings in scrapbooks . . . shelf 
paper in cupboards . . . labels to Scorcu Tare, 900 Favgurer St., Derr. NS110, St. Paut, MINN. 


.. . or send coupon. 





slides . . . bulletins and posters. Please send me a ¥2 x 792 inch roll of Scotch Tape in the new desk dispenser for 
which I enclose $1.25, 

Name : 

AM 
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Your Dealer... 
Copr. 1940 MADE & PATENTED IN U.S.A. BY MINNESOTA MINING & MFG. CO, SAINT PAUL, MINNESOTA. 
Diente Bilin SOLD IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES UNDER THE NAME “DUREX” CELLULOSE TAPE. 
SHIDIDG —_-FOREIGN MFRS. & DISTRIBUTORS: FOR CANADA—CANADIAN DUREX ABRASIVES, LTD., TORONTO. 
& Mfg. Co. FOR ALL OTHER COUNTRIES— ADDRESS DUREX ABRASIVES CORP.,63 WALL ST. NEW YORK, N.Y. 





Desk Dispenser is sturdily built of heavy metal to 
last a lifetime. Beautifully streamlined. Rich walnut 
color. Complete with large, economical $]25 














size roll (1x 792 inches) of Scotch Tape. 





HE growing demand for courses 
in school law, attested to by nor- 
mal school and college officials, ex- 
for teachers 
So 


many situations arise in the ordinary, 


presses a real necessity 


and certainly for administrators. 
everyday routine of a school teacher 
require a knowledge of legal 
rights and legal status that it is amaz- 


that 


ing, perhaps, that teachers have been 
able to get along without it. 

The answer, of course, is that they 
do until their ignorance of school law 
involves them in personal difficulties, 
as witness New 
York,’ in which a teacher and prin- 


the recent case 1n 
cipal were sued personally because of 
injury suffered by a child during a 
dismissal. In the trial court both the 
teacher and the principal were held 
personally liable for some five thou- 
sand dollars. This judgment 
affirmed in the intermediate appel 


was 


late court on the ground that the 
principal had failed to promulgate 
rules and regulations. Fortunately, 
the highest court found no negli- 
gence on his part and dismissed the 
case. Even a slight knowledge of 
school law might have avoided this 
distasteful difficulty. 


Almost one half, or 21, of the states 


make some provision’ requiring 
either teachers or school adminis- 
trators to present for certification a 


Some states 


only of teachers and 


course on school law. 
require il som 
only of certain administrative ofh- 
cials, while others require it of all 


seeking certification. 
Six States Require Course 


In six states all who wish certifica- 
tion, whether as teachers or as ad- 
ministrative officials, must present a 
course in the school law of that state. 
These are Idaho, Montana,* New 


Hampshire, Oklahoma, Oregon and 


ind 


‘Thompson 1 Board of Education 
Burger, 280 N.Y. 92, Feb. 28, 1939 

2.*This study is based upon analysis of the 
latest available certification bulletins, supple 
mented by the author's personal correspond 


1 


ence with the responsible officials in all the 48 


Results based 


state departments of education. 
on such correspondence are designated by an 
asterisk (*) 

higher learning 


Fifth Yearbook 


institutions of 


7Almost 50 
offer instruction in school law, 
of School Law (1937), p 


Know Your School Law 


Rhode Island.* In addition, it is 
required in Tennessee for all cer- 
tificates resulting from examinations. 
Until the summer of 1938, Kansas 
required such a course for all degree 
certificates, but the requirement has 
been discontinued by the state board 
of education. 

In two states, Nevada and Wash- 
ington,* a course on school law is 
required only of teachers, but all 
teachers must present it for certifica- 
In four other states some, but 
not all, teaching certificates require 


tion. 


the presentation of such a course. 
Florida prescribes it for all protes- 
sional certificates resulting from ex- 
aminations‘; in Michigan it is 
necessary for all county limited cer- 
tificates (which, it is interesting to 
note, are among the lowest of Michi- 
gan certificates); in Texas it is nec- 
essary for all second-class elementary 
and high school certificates based on 
state examination, and in Pennsyl- 
vania it is required for all state teach- 
ers’ college certificates but not for 


all college certificates. 
Only Affects Administrators 


In other states the requirement of 
a course on school law does not affect 
the ordinary classroom teacher but 
only certain administrative or non- 
teaching ofhcials. 

In Arizona and Indiana 
pressly required for all administra- 
tive certificates. In New Jersey,* in 
addition, it 


e is €&- 


is only a “suggested 


graduate course” for administrative 
and supervisory officers and in West 
Virginia it is an elective course. In 
four other states it is necessary for 
enumerated supervisory posts: Calli- 
fornia requires a course on legal 
aspects of education for the certifica- 
tion of superintendents of schools, 
secondary and elementary school ex- 
ecutives, secondary school principals 
or supervisors; Maine specifically re- 
quires it only for the superintendency 
certificates; Massachusetts* requires 


“But the author’s personal correspondence 
discloses that this is an infrequently issued, al- 
though still existent, license in Florida and 
that no certificates now being issued have a 
requirement of school law. 









HARRY N. ROSENFIELD 


Board of Education of the City of New York 


it for certifications for superintend- 
ents in superintendency unions, and 
Pennsylvania prescribes school law 
for commissioned administrative and 
supervisory officers and supervising, 
secondary and elementary school 
principals. 

It is interesting to note that in three 
states the requirement was made for 
nonteaching assignments of a social 
or social worker character. In Cali- 
fornia it is required of those seeking 
credentials in child welfare and su- 
pervision of attendance. In Pennsyl- 
vania it is required for school and 
home visitors and in Utah a course 
on school law and child labor is re- 
quired of coordinators. 


Includes Study of School Law 


A course frequently required for 
certification is one on the organiza- 
tion, administration and supervision 
of education or of educational insti- 
tutions. While such requirements do 
school law, 


specifically cover 


offering 


not 
many 
courses do, as a matter of tact, in- 


institutions such 
clude some study of school law. For 
example, although Utah* does not 
require a course in school law for all 
teachers, it does prescribe a course in 
the organization and administration 
of schools, for both teaching and ad- 
ministrative and the 
three Utah teacher training institu- 


certificates, 


tions cover the essentials of school 
law in their courses on organization 
and administration of schools. It is 
to be noted that Kansas,* which re- 
quired school law before 1938, still 
requires an administration course. 

In eight other states certain other 
required courses, while not specifi- 
cally including school law, may again 
in fact do this, according to the man- 
ner in which the course is given ip 


the local institution. For instance, 
four states (West Virginia, New 


Mexico, Illinois and Arkansas) re- 
quire a course on state history. An- 
other four states (Missouri, Arizona, 
Virginia and Wisconsin) require a 
course on state government. Of 
course, the mere requirement of a 
course in state history or civics does 
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{ttractive Personal-ized Floor of Nairn Linoleum in the kindergarten of the Hamburg Elementary School, Hamburg, N. Y. 








-* KivDeaGARTEN FLOOR PROBLEMS SOLVED... 
a WITH SANITARY, QUIETIZING 


NAIRN LINOLEUM 





NOMPLETE cleanliness! Quietizing! Footeasy! These For these reasons, plus the fact that it is economi- 
C are the “must” requirements for modern kinder- cal to install and maintain, Nairn Linoleum furnishes 
garten floors. Resilient Nairn Linoleum meets every the ideal floor not only for kindergartens, but for all 
one of them, It provides a super-smooth floor entirely other school areas. Installed by Authorized Contrac- 
free of dirt-collecting cracks. Easy to keep thoroughly tors, Nairn Linoleum is fully guaranteed. 
sanitary. And Nairn Linoleum offers germicidal CONGOLEUM-NAIRN INC. KEARNY, N. J. 


properties available in no other type of flooring. 

It is also desirable for kindergarten floors to be 
attractive to young children. Nairn Linoleum 1s N A | 4 N | N 0) [ F lj Vi 
beautiful in itself, and this inherent beauty may be a et 
enhanced by personalization to meet the individual ni z 


taste. There is practically no limit to the designs FLOORS AND WALLS 


which may be created. *REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 
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not necessarily include a study ot its 
school law. Oklahoma and Oregon, 
for example, require not only a 
course in state history but also one 
in the state school law. 

In two other states some course 
on educational problems or the local 
educational system of the state is re 
Wisconsin, while requiring 
Wisconsin 
government, also prescribes one in 
“School Government”; New Mexico 
requires a course on “Problems of 
Education in New Mexico.” It is in- 
teresting, however, that Rhode Island, 
hicl law for all 


Virginia, in 


quired: 


course on history and 


school 
West 
an elective for 
pre- 


SCI ibe courses 1n the local educational 


which requires 
certincates, and 
which school law is 
| 


i.dmiunistrative certificates, also 


setup. 
Re cent 


measure, the 


indicate, in some 
that 


the mselv es with 


Cases 
urgent necessity 


teachers acquaint 


It is interesting to note that with the exc 
tion of Rhode Island those states cited under 
la iption ha universal a ibi 

t ratl quir ily in 





school law. The recent Phelps® and 
Brand‘ cases in the Supreme Court 
of the United States, affecting so 
crucial a matter as permanent tenure, 
give further indication of the need 
for some knowledge of school laws, 
at least on the part of supervisors. 
The growing tendency toward the 
adoption of indefinite tenure statutes 
and toward the greater complexity of 
pension laws is another warning that 
such courses are necessary. We must 
not forget, as well, the part that a 
knowledge of school law would play 
in understanding and _ evaluating 
pending school legislation. If ac- 
quainted with the general school law 
of their own and other states, teach- 
ers and administrators could more 
intelligently follow school legislation 
and avoid falling into the many pit- 
falls and the frequent victimization 
to which ignorance of school law ex- 
poses them. 


New York, 300 U. S. 3 +4 3 Ct 83 
1937) 
Stat Indiana ex rel Anderson v. Brand, 
s Ss 5. 58 Sup. Ct. 443 (1938) 





“Watchdog of the Treasury” 


CARROLL ATKINSON 


New Jersey State Teachers College, Jersey City 


N THE six New 
teachers’ colleges the 
work ol 


| 
ager (or bursar) is to prepare each 


Jersey state 
most im 
portant the business man 
year a budget in accordance with the 
provisions Ol the state laws, and the n 
to see that 


1 


the money provided by 
in the way that 


the budget is spent 

the lawmakers intended it to bs 
spent. 

In New Jersey, budget prelim 
inaries precede by about eighteen 


months the actual spending of the 
monies that are provided. Close fig 
uring must be made on every item, 
upon 
purchases that have been made in 


These preliminary figures 


prices ol 


basing future costs 
the past. 
finally are worked into a budget that 
is submitted by the college president 
to the state board of education for its 
approval and then by the board to 
the governor. 

At the opening of the state legisla- 
ture, the governor presents to that 
body his annual message containing 
recommendations of the amounts to 


state d 


be allotted to each of the 






partments. The annual appropria- 
tion bill generally is the final bill 
presented to the legislature; often it 
is not passed until the closing day 
of the state’s fiscal year, June 30. 
This budget presentation by the col- 
lege president occurs in October but 
none of the monies appropriated can 
be spent until the following July 1 
when the fiscal year ends. 

After the budget has been ap- 
proved, the business manager then 
lays out a spending plan of the 
monies appropriated to cover the ex- 
penditures to be made each three 
months. When the state commis- 
sioner of finance approves this quar- 
terly spending plan, a list of equip- 
ment and supplies needed is sent to 
the state purchase commissioner. He, 
in turn, obtains estimates on the ar 
ticles called for, then places the or- 
ders with the lowest bidders. The 
state of New Jersey, because it buys 
in quantity lots for the six teachers’ 
colleges and other branches of state 
government, including the executive 
offices and penal institutions, is able 





to buy for less than if each educa- 
tional institution were to make its 
purchases individually. The dual 
purpose of this procedure is to pro- 
tect the taxpayer and to ensure that 
each department gets its fair share o! 
necessary supplies and equipment. 

In New Jersey, by legislative ac- 
tion, 20 per cent of all tuition col- 
lected is put into a student loan fund 
from which needy students may bor- 
row up to the entire amount of 
their tuition. These loans must be 
repaid at 4 per cent interest immedi- 
ately after graduation but many a 
young man and woman have been 
able to gain a college education who 
otherwise probably would have been 
unable to do so. In harmony with 
the modern trend, these payments 
may be made on the installment 
plan, all of which falls within the 
duties of the business manager. 

The National Youth Administra 
tion during 1939-40 allotted to each 
of the six teachers’ colleges the sum 
of $15 a month to be paid out for 
services rendered by 10 per cent of 
the total enrollment. This has 
formed one of the business mana 
ger’s hardest problems—how to allot 
this generous governmental subsidy 
to the needier students. Each indi- 
vidual application is carefully 
checked. The policy has been that 
need is more important than ability 
in the determining of who shall and 
who shall not have N.Y.A. assistance. 
Students receiving these monthly 
checks have been required to do a 
creditable piece of work in the jobs 
assigned as well as to get above aver 
age grades in academic work. 

In this brief account of the work oi 
the business manager, only a few of 
the countless duties that fall upon 
this officer have been listed. Bonded 
by requirements of the law, all col 
lege monies must be handled by him. 
Even the president of the college on 
financial matters must go to the bus 
ness manager but the joker here is 
that the president also must sign the 
checks before they are usable. Being 
responsible for all the monies di’: 
bursed is not the pleasantest task. 
It is many times to say 
“No” to faculty members who are 
firmly convinced that what they nee<| 
at this very minute is the most im 
portant thing in the world. The busi- 
ness manager is truly the “watchdog 
of the treasury” in the New Jersey 
state teachers’ colleges. 


necessary 
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What do you think of the reproduction of this chart? 
Don’t you find even the smallest lettering readable 
~the drawings and lines clean-cut and distinct? 

“So what?” you say. “We expect to see good re- 
productions in today’s magazines.” 

Exactly. But we want to send you another good 
reproduction of this chart—one that was turned 
out on a duplicating machine! We believe you will 
be surprised when you compare the two. 


Here’s the reason we ask you to make this com- 


schools are making a new, quality duplicating method 


serve them in two important ways. First, by pro- 





ducing a far greater variety of material needed for 
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parison. We want to show you how hundreds of 











With all due respect to 
“The Nation’s Schools’ 


administrative and educational purposes. Second, 
by providing training for students in business office 
practice classes. 

Let us put the case in your hands. Just send a cor- 
ner of this ad with your letterhead to address below. 

With the chart we will send other samples of 
duplicating used by schools — forms and messages 
that you may not have considered within the scope 
of duplicating. It’s all very practical with the Mul- 


tigraph Duplicator. (And economical, too!) 


ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH CORPORATION 
1238 Babbitt Road, Cleveland, Ohio 


ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH OF CANADA, LTD., TORONTO 
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T IS well known that in nearly 

all localities in some 17 southern 
states wide discrepancies exist between 
the salaries of white and Negro 
teachers in the public schools, and 
between the salaries of individual 
teachers of different races who have 
substantially equal professional quali- 
fications and whose duties are prac- 
tically the same. 

A few local boards of education, 
notably those of the cities of Balti- 
more and Knoxville, have on their 
own motion abolished discrimination 
based on race alone; but for the most 
part, at least until recently, the dis 
parities have generally been winked 
at or accepted with resignation. Un- 
til a few months ago attempts to cor- 
the situation by instituting 
litigation usually bogged down. 


rect 


For example, when a Negro teacher 
in Brevard County, Florida, peti- 
tioned for a writ of mandamus to 
compel the county board of public in 
struction to refrain from executing a 
discriminatory county teachers’ salary 
schedule, he was met by a pronounce 
ment of the state supreme court to the 
effect that the uniformity in the pub- 
lic school system which the constitu 
tion and statutes require is a result to 
be attained and does not refer to the 


details of administration. 
Lose Case on Procedure 


County boards of public instruc- 
tion, said the court, are not required 
to set up salary schedules but may 
contract on individual terms with 
each teacher employed. Further, even 
if it were alleged and proved that the 
promulgation of the Brevard County 
salary schedule was a mandatory duty 
which had been illegally performed 
and that mandamus was the proper 
remedy, the petition would have to 
ask first for the cancellation of the 
existing schedule. Thus the case was 
lost on procedural grounds.’ 

Within the last two years, the first 
successful attempts to bring the ques- 
tion into the federal courts under that 
part of the Fourteenth Amendment 
which forbids any state to “deny to 
any person within its jurisdiction the 


Highfill et al., (Fla.), 190 So 


1939). 


"Gilbert 2 
813 (July 25, 
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Justice for Negro ‘Teachers 





The trend toward equalization 


of Negro teachers’ salaries 
as shown by the recent court 
decisions in thei favor in- 
dicates forward steps toward 


ideals of 


social justice and humanity 


realizations of 





equal protection of the laws” have 
been made. A Negro teacher in Anne 
Arundel County, Maryland, was 
heard in two separate suits in the fed- 
eral district court. He first asked for 
an injunction to prevent the state 
board of education and the state su- 
perintendent from distributing the 
state equalization fund to the coun- 
ties, with the admitted broader object 
of thus preventing the discrimination 
complained of. Maryland has statutes 
fixing minimum salaries for white 
teachers, and fixing minimum sal- 
aries for teachers in Negro schools 
at much lower ievels. 

The complainant, a high school 
teacher, was a graduate of the state 
normal school for Negroes at Bowie 
and the holder of a certificate of the 
first grade. Since all federal and 
state courts have long been agreed 
that a state which segregates the two 
races in separate educational institu- 
tions is legally obligated to maintain 
substantially equal facilities for both, 
it must be taken that graduation from 
the normal school for Negroes and 
teaching credentials based thereon are 
equivalent to similar training and 
credentials from a state normal school 
for white students. 

To make a long story short, District 
Judge Chesnut held that “the allega- 
tions of the complaint that the Mary- 
land minimum salary statutes for 
teachers in public schools are practi- 
cally administered in many of the 
counties in such a way that there is 
discrimination against colored teach- 
ers solely on account of race and color 
charge an unlawful denial of the 
equal protection of the laws to col- 
ored school teachers in counties, if 
any, where such conditions prevail.” 









M. M. CHAMBERS 


Specialist in School Law 


Further, “The plaintiff as a quali- 
fied school teacher . . . has sufficient 
status to have the question determined 
in a suit against the proper party.” 
But then the judge noted that the 
responsibility for the actual discrim- 
ination in the counties where it oc- 
curs rests with the county board of 
education, and since “there is no de- 
nial of equal protection of the laws 
with respect to distribution of the 
state monies called the equalization 
fund among the ceunties,” proceeded 
to hold that the suit could not be 
maintained against the state educa- 
tional authorities, but that the Anne 
Arundel County board of education 
must be made a party defendant. “It 
would be contrary to the elementary 
principles of due process of law to 
determine the rights of an absent in- 
dispensable party.” 


Case Is Significant 


Thus the complaint was dismissed 
but the case marks a significant step 
because for the first time in history a 
federal court unequivocally recog- 
nized that salary schedules which dis- 
criminate solely on account of race 
among teachers having equal qualifi- 
cations and performing equal work 
may constitute a denial of the equal 
protection of the laws guaranteed by 
the Fourteenth Amendment.* 

In the course of his lengthy and 
thoughtful opinion, Judge Chesnut 
raised the query as to whether the 
same principle would apply to dis- 
crimination against women teachers 
solely on the ground of sex, and re- 
marked that the question has appar- 
ently never been before the courts in 
that form, though it has been hotly 
disputed at various times, and Mary- 
land has a statute of several years’ 
standing which forbids discrimination 
on account of sex. 

The plaintiff in the foregoing case 
promptly brought his second suit, 
against the Anne Arundel County 
board of education, before the same 
court. The result is concisely ex- 
pressed by Judge Chesnut: 


"Mills v. (U.S.D.C., Md.), 


Lowndes et al., 


26 Fed. Supp. 792 (March 1, 1939). 
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Prepared by vocation- 
al instructors from all 
over the country — the 
shop layouts and photo- 
graphs contained in this 
new book are authentic 
school shop installations 
embodying the most in- 
genious solutions of the 
problems of space, safe- 
ty, lighting, convenience 
and teaching efficiency 
in both small and large 
schools. There are actu- 
al floor plans and photo- 
graphs of 30 shops in 
this attractive 44 page 
book. 


In addition, this new 
book for the first time 
makes available impor- 
tant information on the 
new type of industrial 
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SHOP LAYOUT BOOK 


is yours—/72e¢ 


Contains Many Shop Photographs 
and Floor Layouts 
Tells how to plan new shops 
and modernize old shops 


power tools that are be- 
ing so rapidly adopted 
for school use. Each 
tool is listed individually 


—band saws, circular 
saws, lathes, jointers, 
grinders, drill presses, 
shapers, scroll saws — 
and separate  instruc- 
tions for the placing and 
most efficient use of 


each tool are given. 


Every one interested 
in vocational instruction 
should have a copy — 
and it’s yours — FREE 
—for the asking. Sim- 
ply fill out the coupon 
and your copy will be 
sent postpaid, without 
obligating you in the 
slightest. 
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Delta Manufacturing Company (Industrial Division) NS11-40 8 

654 E. Vienna Ave. ] 

MANUFACTURING C0. iene 

+ Please send me, without any obligation, a FREE copy of your J 

(INDUSTRIAL DIVISION new book “‘How to Plan a School Workshop.” 1 

BGs E. VIENNA AVENUE [ppg eeneennnnnnnnnannann 

MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN a 1 
ochnoo 

City State ian : 
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“The controlling issue of fact is 
whether there has been unlawful dis- 
crimination by the defendant in de- 
termining the salaries of white and 
colored Anne Arundel 
County solely on account of race or 
color, and my finding from the testi- 
mony is that this question must be 
answered in the affirmative; and the 
conclusion of law is that the plaintiff 
is therefore entitled to an injunction 
against the continuance of this unlaw- 
ful discrimination. 


teachers in 


Court Prohibits Discrimination 


“I wish to make it plain, however, 
that the court is not determining 
what particular amounts of salaries 
must be paid in Anne Arundel 
County to either white or colored 
teachers individually; nor is the board 
in any way to be prohibited by the 
injunction in this case from exercis- 
ing its judgment as to the respective 
amounts to be paid to individual 
teachers based on their individual 
qualifications, capacities and abilities, 
but is only enjoined from discrimi- 
nating in salaries on account of race 
or color.”® 

A similar case involving the board 
of education of Norfolk, Va., has 
been carried to the United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals, with a 
similar result. The court found that 
in Virginia white and Negro teach- 
ers must meet the same requirements 
to receive teachers’ certificates from 
the state board of education and upon 
qualifying are issued identical cer- 
tificates. 

Said Circuit Judge Parker, with the 
concurrence of his colleagues, Soper 
and Dobie: “The allegation is that 
the state, in paying for public services 
of the same kind and character to 
men and women equally qualified ac- 
cording to standards which the state 
itself prescribes, arbitrarily pays less 
to Negroes than to white persons. 
This is as clear a discrimination on 
the ground of race as could well be 
imagined and falls squarely within 
the inhibition of both the due process 
and equal protection clauses of the 
Fourteenth Amendment.” 

The court quoted approvingly from 
Judge Chesnut in both of the pre- 
ceding Maryland cases, to the effect 
that discrimination in rates of pay 
for teachers because of color would 


*Mills v. 
Education 
Supp. 245 


Anne Arundel County Board of 
et al., (U.S.D.C., Md.), 30 Fed. 
(November 22, 1939). 


66 


be clearly unconstitutional, and to the 
effect that a colored teacher might 
invoke the power of the court so to 
declare. “This we think is in accord 
with a long line of decisions which 
condemn discrimination on account 
of race in the exercise of govern- 
mental power by a state or its agen- 
cies.” 

In elaboration: “Do plaintiffs as 
Negro teachers holding certificates 
qualifying them to teach in the pub- 
lic schools of Norfolk have rights 
which are infringed by the discrimi- 
nation of which they complain? The 
answer to this must be in the affirma- 
tive. As teachers holding certificates 
from the state, plaintiffs have ac- 
quired a professional status. It is true 
that they are not entitled by reason 
of that fact alone to contracts to 
teach in the public schools of the 
state; for whether any particular one 
of them shall be employed to teach 
is a matter resting in the sound dis- 
cretion of the school authorities; but 
they are entitled to have the compen- 
sation for position for which they 
may apply, and which will unques- 
tionably be awarded to some of them, 
fixed without unconstitutional dis- 
crimination on account of race. 


Civil Rights Infringed 


“As pointed out by Judge Ches- 
nut,...they are qualified school 
teachers and have the civil right, as 
such, to pursue their profession with- 
out being subjected to discriminatory 
legislation on account of race or color. 
It is no answer to this to say that the 
hiring of any teacher is a matter rest- 
ing in the discretion of the school 
authorities. Plaintiffs, as teachers 
qualified and subject to employment 
by the state, are entitled to apply for 
the positions and to have the discre- 
tion of the authorities exercised law- 
fully and without unconstitutional 
discrimination as to the rate of pay 
to be awarded them if their applica- 
tions are accepted.”* 

This reversed the decision of the 
federal district court of Virginia 
which had held that the plaintiff had 
no right to sue because, having en- 
tered into a contract with the board 
for the current year, he had thereby 
waived the unconstitutional discrimi- 
nation. The case was accordingly re- 


“Alston and Norfolk Teachers’ Association v. 
School Board of the City of Norfolk et al., 
(U.S.C.C.A., 4th Circuit, No. 4623), June 18, 
1940. 


manded to the district court, with the 
following specific instruction: “If the 
allegations of the complaint are estab- 
lished, plaintiffs will be entitled to a 
declaratory judgment to the effect 
that the discriminatory policy com- 
plained of is violative of their rights 
under the Constitution, and to an in- 
junction restraining defendants from 
making any discrimination on the 
grounds of race or color in fixing 
salaries to be paid school teachers 
after the current fiscal year.” 

Observe that the Circuit Court of 
Appeals confined itself to expound- 
ing the law of the case, and made no 
findings of fact, because it reviews 
the record before it only. The case 
will be tried on the facts in the fed- 
eral district court in the fall of 1940 
unless the school board of Norfolk 
carries an appeal to the Supreme 
Court of the United States. At this 
writing it is not known whether an 
appeal will be taken. 

The developments just sketched 
seem unmistakably to indicate for- 
ward steps toward actual realization 
in practice of the splendid ideals of 
social justice and humanity which 
have stood for more than seventy 
years in the Fourteenth Amendment 
to the Constitution of the United 
States. New and significant meaning 
comes to life in that majestic clause 
which proclaims, “No state shall deny 
to any person within its jurisdiction 
the equal protection of the laws.” 





If Rugs Curl at Corners 


If the front office or reception 
room rugs curl at the corners, this 
annoyance may be remedied by ap- 
plying a simple glycerine mixture to 
the back of the rug. Using 5 parts 
of glycerine to 3 of starch, mix the 
starch with water to form a smooth 
paste and add the glycerine gradually 
until it spreads easily before applying. 
Let the rug dry thoroughly. This 
treatment will not stiffen the rug or 
make it less flexible. 

Another glycerine formula is for 
use in ink-marking on glass. Glycer- 
ine is extensively used in the manu- 
facture of practically all types of inks 
because of its solvent properties and 
its power of absorbing and retaining 
moisture. Following is the formula: 
glycerine, 40; barium sulfate, 15; 
ammonium bifluoride, 15; ammo- 
nium sulfate, 10; oxalic acid, 8; 
water, 12. 
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THE RIGHT OFFICE MACHINES 


ARE ESSENTIAL 
REGARDLESS OF THE TEACHING METHOD USED 





Whatever teaching method you use, 


it is essential that your students 
become familiar with the machines 
they are most likely to encounter in 


most business offices. 


Since Burroughs machines predomi- 
nate in business, Burroughs’ intensive 
study of the practical application of 
various business procedures to office 
machine training is extremely valuable 
in aiding schools to train students. 


Burroughs 


office 


d 
te rate 
Integ ourses 


Practice Cc 


This applies to full training or short 
practice courses, integrated office 
practice courses, or any other type of 
instruction a school may elect. 


The Burroughs Educational Division 
will gladly supply any information you 
may wish, without obligation. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
6720 SECOND AVENUE DETROIT, MICHIGAN 





INSTRUCTION PROJECTS 
in OFFICE MACHINES 


THIS NEW MANUAL 
MAY HELP YOU 


This new manual is offered gratis 
ToMoliila-tcelileMl-Tiilel-1¢ me) Ml olelel ce 3 
of private and public schools, 


superintendents, principals, and PYrry 


A CURRICULUM Cow = 
commercial department heads. ane STRUCTION ff 


Write today for your free copy. 
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Professionalism Is Stressed 
in Five Day Detroit Meeting 


(Continued from page 49) 


pitality school visitors. They 


taken on excursions through the 


upon its 
were 
school system ot the city and introduced 


industrial life through trips to the 


t , 
to ts 


automobile plants. 

\ novel departure from the usual ban 
quet was the afternoon and evening of 
entertainment afforded by a visit to the 
\dministration Building at Dear 
Mich.., the annual 
followed an afternoon of sightseeing. 


Ford 
born, where dinner 
Chis follows the long established custom 
to take off one afternoon for a good time. 

Another the 


uccess of these meetings may be found 


contributing cause to 


in the close cooperation existing between 


members 


and exhibitors. There were 66 
of the latter this year, occupying some 88 
There could have been more, 27 
at least, had space been available. In fact, 


the last booth was signed for on May 10. 


spaces. 


Indicative of the cooperation extended 
manufacturers the arrange 
ment of the exhibit space, which made it 
necessary to walk through every room in 
which the exhibits were staged to reach 


these was 


the convention hall. If the visitors were 
not completely happy at times over being 
obliged to take such a devious route to 
and from the meetings, certainly the ex 
hibitors made no bones about expressing 
their complete satisfaction. 

It was in all a happy event, marking 
inother step forward toward the profes 
sionalization of school business admin 
istration. If, as President Lewis pointed 
out, no man has entered the field thor 
oughly qualified for his job, certainly it 
can be said that every delegate returned 
to his post with greater comprehension 
of its immediate problems and responsi 
bilities and with definite facts with which 


to meet them efficiently. 


Exhibitors Entertain Delegates 


Not only did the exhibitors-—66 of 
them in all, as reported elsewhere—sgive 
members of the N.A.P.S.B.O. an excel 


lent show in the exhibits that they had 
lined up tor their inspection but they 
entertained them royally at a buffet sup 
per on Monday evening of show week. 
Conservative figures place the attendance 
at 660. The exhibit halls were taxed to 
capacity, with guests eating practically all 
over the place. It was a get-together the 
influence of which was felt all the week. 


Making Friends in Community 
Is Long-Term School Program 


To develop community relationships 
and school support the educator should 
lay the groundwork for a long-term pro 
gram. Dr. Chester F. Miller, superin 
tendent of schools, Saginaw, Mich., de 
scribed precisely how such a program 
should be developed and what it should 
comprise. 

Careful study should be given the 
annual report, for example, as one means 
of interpreting simply and effectively the 
entire school program. Motion pictures, 
charts, talks before local civic bodies are 
that may be utilized to 


other devices 





advantage. Teachers individually and 
collectively can also do much in creating 
interest in and appreciation of the schools. 
Every employe, no matter what his job, 
has a part in the program, it being within 
his province to make friends or enemies 
according to his attitudes. “Everything 
the public sees, hears or reads contributes 
to the picture he gets,” Doctor Miller 
pointed out. 

Doctor Miller prefaced his remarks by 
laying emphasis on the need for a broader 
knowledge among business officials. To 
use his own words: “The business de 
partment should know the educational 
program and the educational department, 
the business program.” 





Points in Selecting a School Custodian 





It potentially capable persons are se- 
lected for custodial positions, at least half 
of the building service problems are over, 
declares H. H. Linn, superintendent of 
buildings and grounds, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 

Contrariwise, if persons lacking in 
ability and proper attitudes are chosen, 
they will be continuing sources of trou- 
ble and worry. 

3ecause of the social changes that are 
taking place in this country, labor is go- 
ing to get more and more security pro- 
visions. These will make it difficult to 
get rid of undesirable and inefficient em- 
ployes. Therefore, it behooves school ad- 


CANDIDATES FOR POSITION 


ministrators to eliminate the weak and 
the misfits before they are hired, Mr. 
Linn contends. 

A civil service for the 
purpose of selecting a custodian has been 
developed by Mr. Linn. It consists ot 
four parts: (1) a formal written intelli 
gence test to determine mental ability; 
(2) a true-false test consisting of 100 
statements dealing with problems and 
attitudes connected with custodial serv 
ice; (3) a brief composition dealing with 
the special field, and (4) a personal inter 
view. On the accompanying rate sheet 
he records both objective and subjective 


findings. 


examination 


PERSONAL RATING SHEET 


OF SCHOOL CUSTODIAN 


Address 


True-False Examination 


Eaeay Test 


A rating sheet on 
which records are 
kept of candidate’s 
intelligence, knowl- 
edge of field and im- 
pression made on the 
person who con- 
ducted interview. 
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B&L 2” x 2” Slide Projector for use with black and white or color 
transparencies. 5” focus f:3.8 Cinephor lens. Triple lens condenser. 
150-watt bulb delivers 26% to 300% more light on screen than 
other projectors with which it was compared. 





B&L Balopticon LRM—a newly designed combined projector for 
both lantern slides and opaque objects. Improved lens system 
gives flatness of field, critical definition and high light transmission. 
New lighting system produces increased image brilliance. Easier 
to operate too, because of the convenient object holder. 





Which 
Still Projection 


Material 
Do You Use? 


REGARDLESS of the type of still pro- 
jection subject material you use, there 
is a Bausch & Lomb Projector to 
transform that material into crisp, 
brilliant screen images with definite 
teaching value. New and improved 
designs of Bausch & Lomb Balopti- 
cons fulfill every requirement of 
modern teaching technique. 

With so complete a line, Bausch & 
Lomb is in a position to assist you in 
selecting the best type of equipment 
to suit your particular requirements 
with regard to subject and availa- 
bility of material. Write to Bausch & 
Lomb Optical Co., 689 St. Paul St., 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Other B&L Balopticons for opaque 
objects only, slides only, microscope 
slides and for use with translucent 
screens. 


BAUSCH & LOMB 
OPTICAL COMPANY 
est. RM iss 


FOR YOUR EYES, INSIST ON BAUSCH & LOMB EYEWEAR, MADE FROM BAUSCH 
& LOMB GLASS TO BAUSCH & LOMB HIGH STANDARDS OF PRECISION 
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Kugler Describes Setup 
for Central Purchasing 
in Philadelphia Cafeterias 


The 


share of attention not only in the general 


school cafeteria came in for its 
sessions but in round table discussions. 
Clarence B. Kugler Jr., manager of 
school cafeterias, Philadelphia, in dis 
cussing food specifications, purchasing 
and food costs, described the setup in 
Philadelphia, where all purchasing is 
done from a central office, except fruits 
and produce, which are bought by the 
the schools from 
dealers who are chosen by the central 
Deliveries are made either to the 
Such com 


dietitians of various 
office. 
warehouse or to the school. 
modities as sugar are delivered directly 
to the school but smaller items that can 
be purchased in large quantities are sent 
to the warehouse and distributed from 
there to the schools at regular intervals. 
A careful check is maintained of the 
sanitary conditions in the plants of all 
dealers of perishable produce with whom 
may do 
business. Before any contract is signed a 


the school system may or not 
personal tour ol inspection takes place. 
As Mr. Kugler puts it, “Where we find 
a cat in a butcher shop, we just don’t 
buy.” 

In considering food cost systems, Mr. 
Kugler sees no benefit in daily figures, 
the fluctuation in 


prices. The weekly system that he advo 


owing to constant 
cates applies only to the senior and junior 
high schools and vocational schools. In 
Philadelphia food costs are totaled on a 
monthly basis in elementary schools in 
which sales are comparatively smaller. 

Interest carried over to the round table 
meeting when Arthur A. Knoll, business 
manager of Long Beach, Calif., and F. O. 
Washam, director of school lunchrooms, 
Chicago, spoke. 


As a Board President Sees It 


The only way that an educational sys 
tem can be run efficiently, according to 
Mrs. Laura F. 
Detroit board of education, is through 


Osborn, president of the 


having complete cooperation between the 
and business departments. 
the 
two, she went on to tell her audience at 


educational 
Nor can you differentiate between 
the opening session. “The educational 
side is the business side and the business 


side. They de 


side is the educational 
pend on each other.” 
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Exhibitors Do Substantial Business at 





Well-Displayed and Entertaining Show 


Although exhibitors were fewer in 
number, a greater amount of space than 
ever before was occupied by the manu 
facturers in displaying their latest lines 
Another feature 
elaborateness of many of the 
When it was possible, some 


to the business officials. 
the 
displays. 
special idea was introduced to invite 
Certainly, there never was a 
the exhibitors received 
greater cooperation. This resulted in sub- 
stantial business as well as in an impos- 


was 


attention. 


show in which 


ing number of prospects. 

When not attending meetings delegates 
and visitors were crowding the various 
booths asking questions and gaining in- 
formation on new trends in equipment. 
Frequently they were entertained as well, 
as in one instance in which they were 
invited to have a crayon sketch made of 
themselves. Patiently a young artist stood 
at his easel, posing each model while 
others, who would see themselves as oth- 
ers them, line for the 
privilege granted, needless to say, by a 
manufacturer of crayons and pencils. 

Farther down the aisle an organ recital 
was taking place not the type one 
usually encounters, however. Her back 
to her audience, and there was always an 


see waited in 


Cites Characteristics of 
True Professionalism in 


His Presidential Address 


Professionalism cannot be determined 
by law; it lies within each and every one 
of us, constituting a fundamental spirit. 
In taking as the general theme of his 
presidential address the characteristics of 





Canada Is Honored! 


Although formerly only one flag has 
been honored at meetings of the Na- 
Association of Public School 
Officials, henceforth there 
will be two. In recognition of its 
Canadian membership for, as Presi- 
dent John W. Lewis aptly put it, “we 
are indeed international,” the flag of 
Canada will share honors with our 
own Stars and Stripes. It was a stir- 
ring moment at the Detroit conven 
tion when at the sound of the bugle 
the large audience stood at attention 
as the familiar emblem of Canada 
was borne down the center aisle of 
the meeting room by four young men 
in uniform and placed in the standard 
especially set up for it on the speakers’ 
platform. The presentation was made 
by Dr. H. D. Taylor, chairman of the 
board of education, Windsor, Ont. 


tional 
Business 

















audience, a doll performed on a minia 
ture instrument while the music came 
mysteriously from behind the scenes. No, 
the display was not designed to sell 
musical instruments at all, but to attract 
attention to a line of floor cleaners. 

Yes, and the girl in the nude—paste- 
board, of course—with nothing but a 
towel to protect her attracted an inter- 
ested audience at all times. A few min- 
utes spent in inspecting this arresting 
display could not fail to convince the 
most skeptical of the quality and dura 
bility of the towel advertised. 

Motion pictures, as always, played an 
important part in the displays. The man- 
ufacturer who wanted to tell the story 
of a new game which has many of the 
advantages of basketball, with none of 
its disadvantages, and is adapted to va- 
rious age groups did a most effective 
job through a film which described the 
game and the method of playing it. 

There was also the exhibit in which a 
test was made before the very eyes of the 
visitor. Into three trays, one containing 
a cleansing compound, another ink and 
the third water, pieces of glass chalkboard 
were immersed just to show that no 
harm could result. 


professional administration, John W. 
Lewis, Baltimore, reiterated the plea 
made last year for a program of pro 
fessionalization for school business ofh 
cials. Whereas he does not advocate or 
see the advantages of any so-called legis 
lation at this time, he urged renewed 
efforts in promoting the idea during the 
coming year. 

To desire to have the job well done 
involves the need for continuous inquiry, 
Lewis explained. Attention to an ac 
cepted code of ethics is another charac- 
teristic of professionalism. Also, the true 
professional not only will grow himself 
but will strive to bring up his subordi- 
nates. He will not take credit where it 
is not due but will give it where it is due. 

Much is being done to foster standards 
for true professionalism in business ad- 
ministration, Lewis believes. He described 
some of the activities of the N.A.P.S.B.O. 
and paid tribute to the work of the uni- 
versities in the field of school business 
administration. Universities should make 
greater use of intensive seminars and 
part-time facilities, in his opinion. 

“Practicing school business administra- 
tion is costing school boards vast sums of 
money,” Mr. Lewis contends. Not only 
should school boards acknowledge the 
importance of professional knowledge 
but they should reward such endeavor by 
granting adequate compensation. 
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RCA VICTROLA MODEL V-205 


Gentle-Action Automatic Record Changer for 10” 
or 12” records, exclusive RCA Victor Tone Guard, 
9 RCA Victor Preferred Type Tubes, American 
and foreign radio reception on 3 bands, Electric 
Tuning, Powerful Audio System of 12 watts of 
output, Built-in Rotatable Loop Antenna, with 
separate antenna for short wave. This instrument 
is designed for use with television or frequency 


modulation attachments. 


EXCLUSIVE NEW TONE GUARD 














For centuries, violins have had “f-slots” like those shown in 
white above. They produce rich purity of violin tone. 

Similar in principle, the RCA Victrola Tone Guard is an in- 
genious invention of scientifically shaped slots, built into the 
cabinet wall around the record chamber. To bring you rich, pure 
record tone, these slots capture —and suppress—the unwanted 
mechanical noises present in all ordinary phonograph-radios. 
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re 


lanounciig : a THE NEW 1941 
ROA Utils 


MODELS FOR SCHOOLS! 


Lower than ever in price, these splendid, new 
instruments provide amazing new Tone Guard. 


outstanding radio performance, and 


THE CLEAREST TONE YOU EVER HEARD 
—at volume that’s ideal for schoolrooms 


or auditoriums 


ECORDS and radio today are of great aid in the 
R teaching of many subjects. Through them les- 
sons are made more interesting to pupils. They 
make learning easier than ever. 

The new 1941 RCA Victrola models are just what 
the modern school needs to present its recorded 
and radio lessons. Lower in price than ever before, 
there are many console and table models available. 
Visit your RCA Victor dealer for a demonstration, 
or mail coupon for free illustrated —— 


VICTOR and 7 
folder. BLUEBIRD RECORDS 


Modern schools stay modern with RCA tubes 
in their sound equipment 


The music you want | 


Vrademarks “Victor,” “RCA Victor.” and “ Victrola’ 
when you wont it | 
Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. by RCA Manufacturing Co.. Ine \ P 


AUDIO VISUAL SERVICE 


EDUCATIONAL 
DEPARTMENT 















Educational Dept. (N-11) 
RCA Manufacturing Co., Inc. 
Camden, N. J. 







‘RCA Mfg. Co., Inc. 
Camden, N. J. 






Gentlemen: Please send me free illustrated 


folder of new 1941 RCA Victrola Models. 








A Service of the Name 


Radio Corporation School 
of America Address 


City_ State 
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On OD \ 0 00 0 Ome i om De. 4 


MARY DeGARMO BRYAN 


Waitress [raining Fills Need 





ELEANOR SALISBURY 


Arizona Vocational School, Phoenix 

















HE class in waitress training at 

the Arizona Vocational School, 
Phoenix, was the outgrowth of a lack 
of local waitresses to serve the in- 
creasing number of tourists and win- 
ter guests who visit the resorts in and 
around the city. It was discovered 
that nearly all resort waitresses came 
from other states. The authorities 
felt that these jobs should go first to 
Arizona women so the class was 





Above: The main building of the 
Arizona Vocational School, Phoe- 
nix. Right: Practice work is done 
in class without food but the stu- 
dents get considerable experience 
during the course. Below: 
Lunches that are served daily to 
the teachers are prepared by the 
cooking class. Arrangements are 
made whereby students may gain 
experience serving banquets at 
which no waitresses are hired. 















started at the Vocational School in 
October 1936. 

More than 50 people registered. 
This was many more than the school 
could accommodate so the class was 
limited to 10. At present, due to 
larger rooms and more equipment, 
the enrollment has been raised to 15. 
Seven weeks are required to complete 
this course, which meets Monday 
through Friday for four hours daily. 
The left hand service is taught, that 
is, all the food except beverages is 
served and cleared at the left, using 
the left hand. 

Four different types of food service 
are taught. The first is the plate 
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d of the “Hot Dog 
Low -Price Plate 





ia Instea 
hool Cafeteria ' 

P Vote for the Scho istying, 
aa ‘Interesting Vaniety aaa Eat" 
wid ations Make Healthful Meals 
Combin 








termining the exact thickness and number of 
slices to be obtained for serving—and by 


HOBART FOOD MACHINES HELP ANSWER slicing “‘clear to the end”—meats, hot or cold, 


bread, cheese, vegetables and many other 
THE PROBLEM OF ATTRACTIVE, NOURISH- foods. Hobart Potato Peelers quickly peel 


ING MEALS AT ECONOMICAL COST large quantities “skin deep’”—save peel loss 


Hobart Machines raise standards of food and labor . . . and retain the most nutritious 
quality, service and sanitation— with great part of the potato! 
savings of time and labor in each case. Hobart easy-to-operate Dishwashers pro- 
Sch P Hobart Mixers assure more uniformity, vide sparkling clean, sanitized tableware, 
School Feeding stops ? : : - 
. higher volume, better textures, taste and fully meeting the most exacting requirements 
short of its — - appearance in foods. Hobart Food Cutters cut of health authorities. 
promote pupils’ welfare and mix all kinds of foods at lightning speed A full range of models to meet the require- 
and safeguard health if —for soup stock, vegetable dishes, relishes, ments of any size kitchen. Provide a complete 
the program doesn’t win salads and desserts. range of Hobart machines to reduce costs and 
full patronage. Hobart Slicers prevent loss by prede- raise food quality standards! 





A POTATO @ COFFEE MILLS 
COMPLETE PEELERS @ SCALES 
LINE OF 
DISH- MIXERS SLICERS FOOD CUTTERS AIR WHIPS 











. @ MEAT CHOPPERS 


WASHERS ’ @ 
& GLASS- tt -™ 
aes rood Macnines 





THE HOBART MFG. CO., 1011 PENN, TROY, OHIO 


We are interested in your message on meeting the school’s responsibility in school feeding. We would like to receive the 
new “Hobart Kitchen Machines Handbook” — no obligation. 


NAME — : __. SCHOOL CITY — __ STATE 
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lunch or dinner; this, being the most 
commonly used receives most empha- 
sis. It is taught first, too, due to the 
fact that many students have a lim- 
ited time to spend in training and 
they can obtain jobs after about two 
weeks in class. The next service is 
called Continental, for it com- 
monly used in French and Italian 
restaurants. Then, using the tray, 
commercial hotel service is taught. 
The last service used is the resort 
or American plan hotel service. 
The practice work is done in class 
without food but the students get 
considerable experience during the 
course. Lunches are served daily to 
the teachers, the food being prepared 
by the cooking class. There is a food 
stand on the campus where the mem- 
bers of the class gain experience in 
selling over a counter. Arrangements 
have been made for the students to 
gain experience in serving banquets 
by cooperating with a cateress serv- 
ing local clubs and church organiza- 
tions. The girls receive their meal 
for this service but do not receive any 
pay. Banquets, at which no regular 


is 


waitresses would be hired, are served 

by the class. In this way the school 

does not compete with waitress em- 

ployment. Each group serves about 

eight banquets, which range from 40 
300 people. 

The students learn the common 
menu terms, how to call orders, how 
to make out the checks and how to 
greet and seat guests. Personality, 
success factors and duties of other 
employes in relation to the waitress 
are discussed. The important facts of 
such laws as workmen’s compensa- 
tion, minimum hours and wage law 
for women, food handling laws and 
social security laws are likewise con- 
sidered. The classes have set up these 
requirements for a good waitress: 

1. Good personality: cleanliness, 
neatness, no body odor, clean sweet 
breath, nice teeth, nice smile, good 
posture, low voice, lustrous hair, 
grace and lack of self-consciousness. 

2. Good health: no contagious 
disease, no skin disease, strong back, 
strong heart and good feet. 

3. Right attitude toward work: 
loyalty, promptness, alertness, cour. 


tesy, quickness, cooperativeness, abil- 
ity to get along with people, willing- 
ness, honesty and intelligence. 

Some time is spent teaching the 
students how to obtain a position. 
This includes writing letters of appli- 
cation, the interview and how to 
follow up these contacts. At present, 
the Arizona Vocational School does 
not have a placement department; 
the students find their own jobs or 
obtain them through a_ placement 
bureau. Of course, many jobs are 
obtained through the school but, 
there being no organized department 
to handle this, no credit is taken for 
placement. About 75 per cent of the 
students find employment. 

Local hotels and restaurants coop- 
erate with the instructor by giving 
talks to the group on the important 
phases of waitress work. Besides this, 
several field trips are taken through 
hotel kitchens. Here the class sees 
waitresses in action and this also 
gives the teacher a chance to demon- 
strate the use of equipment which the 
school does not have. These trips 
have proved helpful to the students. 





Food Cost 


spneeaeantinmminiieindil 


Tables— Vegetables 


GRACE STOWELL SAUNDERS 


















































CORN—Cream Style Variety: Wuite Crossy (CHoice GraDeE) 
COSTS, AS PURCHASED 
: o. No. 10 can5.05 5.15 5.25 5.35 5.45 5.55 5.65 5.75 585 5.95 6.05 6.15 6.25 6.35 645 6.55 6.65 6.75 685 6.95 7.05 
hime epee -4203 4292 .4375 .4458 .4542 .4625 .4708 .4792 .4375 .4958 .5042 .5125 .5208 .5292 .5375 .5458 .5542 .5625 .5708 .5792 .5875 
H ga 519 5282 .5384 .5486 .559 .5692 .5794 .5898 .60 .6102 .6205 .6308 .641 .6513 .6613 .6717 .6821 .6923 .7025 .7128 .723 
L qt.. ae 1295 1321 .1346 .1372 .1398 .1423 .1449 .1474 .15 .1526 .1551 .1577 .1602 .1628 .1654 .1679 .1705 .1731 .1756 .1782 .1808 
l cup. ecece.e ean Os 0337 .0343 .0347 .0356 .0382 .0369 .0375 .0381 .0388 .0394 .0401 .0407 .0413 .042 .0426 .0433 .0439 .0446 .0452 
No. S8scoop... .0162 .0165 .0168 .OL71 .0175 .O178 .O181 .0184 .0188 .0191 .0194 .0197 .02 0204 .0207 .021 .0213 .0216 .022 .0223 .0226 
No. 10 scoop... .013 .0132 .0135 .0137 .014 .0142 .0145 .0147 .015 .0152 .0155 .0158 .016 .0163 .0163 .0168 .0171 .0173 .0176 .0178 .0181 
No. 12 scoop... .0108 .011 .0112 .0114 .0116 .0119 .0121 .0123 .0125 .0127 .013 .0131 .0134 .0136 .0138 .014 .0142 .0144 .0146 .0149 .0151 
No. 16 scoop... .00%1 .0083 .0084 .0086 .0087 .0089 .0091 .0092 .0094 .0095 .0097 .0099 .01 .0102 .0103 .0105 .0107 .0108 .011 .O111 .0113 
ONIONS—Cooking (Yellow Skin) VARIETY: YELLOW SKIN, NorTHERN, U. S. No. | 
COSTS, AS PURCHASED 
50 |b. = bs  -— + 30 .40 45 50 55 .60 65 .70 75 .80 85 90 1.00 1.30 1.60 1.920 2.20 2.50 
lib. = 4C.,, (4-6 onions) c hopped fine .007 .008 .009 .01 Oll .012 .013 .014 015 .016 O17 .018 .02 026 .032 .0388 .044 .05 
44 \lb.= 2C. > * choppe 1 fine.... . 0035 .004 .0045 .005 .0055 .006 .0065 .007 .0075 .008 .0085 .009 .01 013 .016 .019 .022 .025 
44 lb. = 1(C., chopped fine.. . 0018 .002 .0025 .0025 .0028 .003 .0033 .0035 .0038 .004 .0043 .0045 .005 .0065 .008 .0095 .011 .0125 
1 oz. = 4 C., chopped fine .0004 .0005 .0006 .0006 .0007 .0008 .0008 .0009 .0009 .001 .0011 .0011 .0012 .0016 .002 .0024 .0028 .0031 
1 onion (4 to Ib.) ‘ 0018 .002 .0023 .0025 .0028 .003 .0033 .0035 .0038 .004 .0043 .0045 .005 .0065 .00O8 .0095 .011 .0125 
1 onion (5 to Ib.) .0014 .0016 .0018 .002 .0022 .0024 .0026 .0028 .003 .0032 .0034 .0036 .004 .0052 .0064 .0076 .0088 .01 
1 onion (6 to Ib.) 0012 .0013 .0016 .0017 .0018 .002 .0022 .0023 .0025 .0027 .0028 .003 .0033 .0043 .0053 .0063 0073 .0083 
CELERY Variety: U. S. Fancy No. | 
COSTS, AS PURCHASED 
12 bunches P - 40 45 50 55 .60 65 .70 75 .80 85 .90 00 .25 1.50 1.75 2.00 
t bunch (small) 63 oz. 0333 .0375 .0417 0458 .05 0542 0583 .0625 .0667 .0708 .075 .0833 1042 125 .1458 .1667 
COSTS, AS USED 
t bunch (small) oO  — 0333 .0375 .0417 .0458 .05 0542 .0583 .0625 .0667 .0708 .075 .0833 .0142 .125 1458 .1667 
_Los., chopped, ! ; .0049 .0056 .0062 .0068 .0074 .008 .0086 .0093 .0099 .0105 .0111 .0123 .0154 .0185 .0216 .0247 
Ib., chopped, 1 C 0196 .0224 .0248 .0272 .0296 .032 .0344 .0372 .0396 .042 0444 .0492 .0617 .074 0864 .0988 
‘ lb., chopped, 2 C .0392 .0448 .0496 .0544 .0592 .064 0688 .0744 .0792 .084 0888 .0984 1234 .1481 .1728 .1975 
1 Ib., chopped, 4 C.. 0784 .0896 .0992 .1088 .1184 .128 .1376 1488 .1584_ .168 .1776 .1968 2469 .2962 .3456 395 
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WE 
THAT CLEAN 





DISCOVERED 


SCHOUS 
IWSPIRE C1EANLINESS 


BUT WE HAD TROUBLE MAINTAINING PROPER 
STANDARDS OF CLEANLINESS UNTIL... 








WHY CAN'T WE 
GET BETTER 
CLEANING 

RESULTS ? 








& WELL, SIR — 


MAYBE WE OUGHT 
TO TRY SOME 
OTHER CLEANING 
SUPPLIES! | THINK 
THAT COLGATE 
MAN WHO CALLED 

LAST WEEK CAN 










HELP US 





WE CALLED /N A C.PE MAN 
























YES, I'VE 
LEARNED THAT 
CLEAN 














NOW WE'RE GETTING 
COMPLIMENTS INSTEAD OF 
COMPLAINTS. C.RR SOAPS 
MAKE OUR CLEANING JOB 
EASIER! WE DO A BETTER 











C.P.R SOAP PRODUCTS TURN 
OUT BETTER CLEANING JOBS... 
YET SAVE 

VALUABLE 

TIME AND 











CALL IN THE C.P.P. MAN 
BEFORE YOU BUY 
CLEANING PRODUCTS 








SURROUNDINGS 
REALLY INSPIRE 
CLEANLINESS ! 





THE SCHOOL LOOKS 
MUCH CLEANER 
LATELY. MY 
PUPILS ACTUALLY 
TAKE PRIDE IN 
ITS APPEARANCE 


ra * 











EZ 
x 
<\ 








le lle 






s 
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DISPENSERS 


Inquire about these handy 


Palmolive Dry Soap wer 
pensers. Available ren 
‘@ glass oF all-metal so ° 
“ containers. Also — 
« pasin-bracket _mo = 
Fasy to install. W rite 
complete details today. 
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CLEANING JOB, FASTER ! 
































OLGATE-PALMOLIVE-PEET 

can supply you with a com- 
plete line of maintenance soaps 
for your school. 


These soaps are guaranteed 
highest quality, yet cost no more 
than many ordinary brands. So be 
sure to call in the C.P.P. man be- 
fore you buy your next supply of 
soaps and cleansers. 


COLGATE-PALMOLIVE-PEET CO. 


INDUSTRIAL DEPT. 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
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When the class was started it was 
only an experiment. It was felt that 
a few classes might be conducted, 
then the need would be fulfilled; 
however, it has been found that many 
of the students do not remain in 
Phoenix after they are qualified to 
hold positions, so the need for this 
class continues. At first, many hotel 
and restaurant men felt that this type 
of work could not be taught in a 
school; however, every year more 
employers are won over and now the 
certificate has real meaning for those 
who hold it. The people in the class 


must be over 16; however, many are 
over 21. 

Waitress training helps a person to 
obtain employment at a decided ad- 
vantage over the efforts of the un- 
trained girl because: 

1. It gives her a thorough knowl- 
edge of the trade. 

2. It helps her set up standards of 
efficient service. 

3. It helps her avoid the mistakes 
that untrained girls frequently make. 

4. She becomes familiar with the 
trade terms used. 

5. She develops self-confidence. 








For 57 years, Sexton 


has been supplying Teas 
and Coffees to hotels, res- 
taurants, and institutions 








6. She learns how to serve. 

7. She becomes familiar with va- 
rious types of menus. 

8. She has a chance to mingle with 
others who share her interest in a 
vocation. 

9. She is not learning under the 
strain caused by fear of losing her 
position. 

10. She has something to offer 
when seeking employment after com- 
pleting the course. 





Food Service Directors 


HIS year the Conference of 
Food Service Directors will 
meet for the first time in the Mid- 
dle West, in Detroit, from Novem- 
ber 7 to 9. The first meeting was 
held in 1935 at Hartford, Conn., and 
since that time the group has met 
each year in the East. 
On Thursday, November 7, there 
will be an all day trip to Michigan 
State College, East Lansing. For 





those who arrive too late fer the Lan- 
sing trip, tours of Greenfield Village, 
Dearborn, Mich., will be arranged. 

Friday morning there will be trips 
to school cafeterias and industrial 
and commercial food service centers 
in Detroit. Friday afternoon there 
will be reports on conference studies, 
with Edna Gilbert, cafeteria director, 
the Rayen School, Youngstown, 
Ohio, in charge. 

That evening at the annual ban- 
quet Dr. Arthur Smith, head of the 
department of physiological chemis 
try, Wayne University, will speak on 
“Recent Contributions to the Field 
of Nutrition and Their Practical Im- 
plications.” Winning S. Pendergast, 
supervisor of school lunchrooms, De- 
troit, will be toastmaster and Con- 
stance C. Hart, Rochester, N. Y., will 
preside. 

Saturday morning there will be a 
series of round table breakfasts and 
discussions. At the general session 
following there will be addresses by 
Dr. Walter L. Mallman, professor of 
sanitary bacteriology, Michigan State 
College, on “The Control of Bacte- 
ria in the Preparation and Serving of 
Food,” and W. L. Carey, president 
of the Stearnes Company, on 
“What’s New in Kitchen Equip- 
ment.” The conference will close 
with a luncheon at which Dr. Mary 
deGarmo Bryan of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, school cafeteria 
editor of The Nation’s Scxoots, will 
be toastmistress. 








Today, Sexton Teas and Coffees are still blended and packed to 
daily service is maintained from two 


available to individual S E 1 @y O N 


problems. This background of QUALITY FOODS 
specialized skill and experience <(883 

assures you the finest in qual- 
ity and the utmost in economy. 


meet your special needs 

large distributing centers 
expert consulting service is 
solve 


BROOKLYN 


CHICAGO 





© 1940 JOHN SEXTON & CO 
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11'S SO MUCH EASIER 
...COSTS SO MUCH LESS 


-.- TO MAINTAIN 
SCHOOL FLOORS 
WiTH A... 


400 Series 
Qinnell 


4_WAY ADAPTABILITY 


Any one of the four sizes 
shown here will scrub, 
polish, and wax. In addi- 
tion, these machines can be 
used to burnish waxed floors 
to a safe. lustrous polish. 


FOR CLASSROOMS AS WELL AS 
CORRIDORS, GYMNASIUM... 


and other large areas. There’s double 
economy with the 100 Series Finnell .. . 
An interchangeable brush ring adjusts the 
larger sizes for small spaces. One machine 
serves as two. 





GOES BENEATH AND AROUND 
DESKS AND SEATS... 


flush to baseboards, into corners and 
crevices. Scrubs floors scrupulously 
elean. It’s silent, too! Gears and bear- 
ings run in an extra-capacity lubricated 
gear case. 


The many time- and effort-saving features of the 100 Series Finnell—plus the 
dependability of Finnell construction and performance—keep maintenance 
costs at rock bottom. Ask for demonstration. No obligation. Phone nearest 
Finnell branch, or write Finnell System, Inc., 211 East Street, Elkhart, Indiana. 





FINN ELL SYSTEM, =. 
Pioneers and Specialists in FLOOR MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT 
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Dearborn Remodels Foods Laboratory 


Into Eight Homemaking Kitchens 


OTTO H. OLSEN 


High School Principal 
Dearborn, Mich. 


HE high school foods labora- 

tory at Dearborn, Mich., now 
consists of eight individual, com- 
pletely equipped, modern home 
kitchens. Each kitchen has its own 
color scheme and differs from each 
of the others also in counter top ma- 
terial, in equipment and in size. Six 
of the kicchens have linoleum counter 
tops in various colors, one has tile, 
one has stainless steel; four kitchens 
have built-in garbage disposal units; 
four have fluorescent lights over the 
sink, and one has a built-in dish- 
washer sink. The laboratory now 
accommodates 32 girls to a class; its 
former capacity was 24. 

Kitchen No. 8 (see plan), because 
of its location next to the living- 
dining room, is somewhat more 
elaborate than the others. It is 
equipped with a full sized electric 
stove, a sink with built-in garbage 
disposal unit, an electric dishwasher, 
an electric refrigerator and a cleverly 
designed built-in planning desk. The 
counter tops in this kitchen are yel- 
low linoleum and the cupboard inte- 
riors are yellow. 

Kitchen No. 6 is a typical kitchen 
in the main laboratory itself. It is 
U-shaped, has salmon colored lino- 
leum counter top and is equipped 
with a double compartment sink, 


with hot and cold water and spray 
hose attachment. This sink also is 
equipped with a garbage disposal 
unit. A full sized gas stove with 
oven is a feature of this kitchen. 

The floor covering throughout the 
laboratory is of gray and black mar- 
bleized linoleum. Each kitchen has 
a table that is used as a general pur- 
pose table, for class work and for 
serving. Tables are of the refectory 
type and, when opened, will accom- 
modate six persons. The tops of 
these tables are covered with the 
same material as the floor. The 
chairs to accompany these tables are 
chrome steel with black upholstery. 

Other general features include: 
decorative shelves on the ends of 
cupboards, cupboard interiors painted 
to match counter tops, drawer divi- 
sions for cutlery, towel bars under 
sinks and extra storage cupboards 
with bleached wood counters, in the 
front and the back of the room. 

A large (11 cubic foot) gas refrig- 
erator serves the entire laboratory. 
Stove equipment includes three full 
sized gas stoves; two full sized elec- 
trics, and three apartment sized elec- 
trics. All these have ovens. 

The cupboards in each kitchen are 
provided with a set of dishes, with 
silverware and with necessary cook- 


PLAN OF 






ing utensils. Every effort has thus 
been made to provide the girls of 
Dearborn High School with an ac- 
tual home environment wherein the 
arts and skills of hormemaking can 
be learned and practiced. 

The dining room and small living 
room have been newly painted, pa- 
pered and refurnished. The large 
dining room has been refurnished to 
become a combination dining and 
living room. The former living 
room, which was not much larger 
than a good sized entrance hall, has 
been made into a study. This room 
has been papered in blue and silver 
striped paper, the stripes running 
horizontally to make the room ap- 
pear larger. The living-dining room 
has a new breakfront cabinet and a 
new Duncan Phyfe drop leaf dining 
table, which can be extended to seat 
12 persons. An artificial fireplace has 
been installed at one end of the 
room. Andirons and an electric log 
complete this attractive center of 
interest. 

Courses offered by the three teach- 
ers now in the homemaking depart- 
ment are varied and interesting. A 
three full year course of homemak- 
ing is offered under the vocational 
homemaking education program of 
Michigan. For this course the school 
is reimbursed through state and fed- 
eral funds. Summer projects super- 
vised by the teachers are required of 
all girls taking these courses. 


MOME MARKING CEPARTMENT 
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NOW THERE IS A 





FOR EVERY BUDGET! 








For Use On Steel Windows. . . 
In Addition to Horizontal, 


VERTICAL LIGHT SHIELDS Now 


Available With Draper's “‘V’’ Double Roller Shades! 


Just as the horizontal shield keeps out the light from 
between the rollers ... now the new Vertical “V” Light 
Shield keeps out the light gaps from the sides of the shades 

. giving complete protection from harmful glare. 

Draper’s Double Roller Shades come equipped with the 
horizontal shield. The Vertical shield may be installed 
with the shades or may be added at any time later should 
a need develop. 


The Draper Double Roller Shade is made of the famous 
patented Dratex Cloth . . . a material that admits all the 
valuable light of the sun, yet eliminates all glare. An adjust- 
able top and bottom feature lets all the light in and gives =¢ 
perfect control of the valuable top light. The Draper Shade The 19? 


LUTHER O. DRAPER SHADE CO. 
—— "| _ JEW “BUDGET” SA2°C,2 OVENS 
vaKes See | OFFER QUALITY AT LOW COST 


DEPT. NS-11, SPICELAND, INDIANA 
“TOUGHNESS” ) ) —— 
: n quality of materials and construction, 
OUT OF MEATS this new, low-priced line of Blodgett 


multiple-deck gas ovens compares favorably 
with competing ovens at far higher prices. 
Here are some of the features that make 
them the ‘world’s biggest oven bargains!’ 

e 3” Fiberglas insulation. 

@ Accurate heat control. 

® Continuous, press-formed steel hinges. 

® Easily-removable doors. 

® Liquid-tight deck. 


® All welded construction. 


Look At These New Low Prices! 
The 150 3.2925 vide ONLY $139.50 


S55 Oolbealoe | We ldl ice 22r OnLy $159.50 














on : moos ‘ , 
All over the nation this ‘‘wonder’’ machine is causing a sensa- The 1p? 4 decks: 420 wide ()N LY 199 y) 
tion among short order cooks and school cafeteria chefs. F = 32 deep-7 high A of 
Sinews and tissues are severed in such a delicate way that F.O.B Burlington Vermont 
“UB, y 


meats retain their natural appearance, juices and flavor. Deli- 
cated meats cook in half the usual time, speeding up service. 


All electric — safe and easy to operate. Takes meats up to 
114” thick, any length. 


Perk up your menus by serving Delicated Meats. Write to 
Dept. NS, for FREE Recipe Folder and information about 


ik AS. BEODGETT (0. ie 


U. S. SLICING MACHINE CO. 53 MAPLE STREET, BURLINGTON, VERMONT 


World’s Best Meat, Bread, Roll Slicers and Steak Delicators ‘oie S 
LA PORTE, INDIANA = BLODGETT —Wakers of Fine Ovens Since 148 
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DEVRY 


Is more admirably situated to give YOU 
the superlative THEATRICAL QUALITY 
so vital to your Audio-Visual Education 
Program because DeVry l6mm. Sound 
Film Projectors are engineered and built 
by the same master craftsmen who pro- 
duce the world famous DeVry profes- 
sional line of 35mm. Sound Cameras and 
Theatre Projectors. A test will convince 


you. 





There's a DeVry Projector 
School Need 








for Every 


The DeVry “Interpreter” 16mm. 
Sound Film Projector 
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Write for FRE 








“FREE 
FILMS” 
Source 
Book 


Lists over 1300 
current sound and 
silent films obtain- 
able FREE for your 
Visual Education 
Program. Worth 
having. 





Send for YOURS—Only 50c with order. | 


DEVRY 


CORPORATION 


1107 Armitage Avenue, 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Established 1913 


New York 





Hollywood | 








Federal Control Protested 


Protest was made by the National 
Council on Schoolhouse Construction at 
its eighteenth annual meeting in Chi- 
cago, October 9 to 12, under the presi- 
dency of John W. Brooker, Kentucky 
State Department of Public Instruction, 
against current tendencies by federal 
governmental agencies to set up or to pro- 
vide special vocational schools independ- 
ent of state and community control. 
While strongly appreciative of certain co- 
operative activity of the W.P.A. and 
N.Y.A., the council was just as strongly 
opposed to any attempt to break down 
public education as a function of the 
individual states. 

The major emphasis in the annual 
discussion on changing current stand- 
ards for schoolhouse construction was di- 
rected to safety of life. More detailed 
standards for fire rating in relation to 
type of construction and height of build- 
ings were adopted. Recommendations 
were to increase individual floor space 
in elementary buildings from 16 to 18 
square feet, a significant change that will 
affect both planning and the cost of 
erection. 

The moot question of illumination in 
schools was discussed by R. H. F. Halsey 
of Connecticut. He presented the opin- 
ions of ophthalmologists and psycholo- 
gists respecting the increased intensities 
advocated by the Society of Illuminating 
Engineers. In the opinion of these spe- 
cialists no one yet knows what desirable 
or optimum light intensities are. Experi- 
mentation to date has considered only 
the mechanical or engineering aspects of 
the problem without regard for the 
physiological and psychological factors 
involved. He concluded that consider- 
able caution should be observed before 
accepting wholeheartedly highly _ in- 
creased intensities. 

Prof. W. W. Carpenter, University of 
Missouri, presented the results of two 
experiments in classroom lighting con- 
ducted from the standpoint of learning. 
The conclusions were somewhat contra- 
dictory, indicating that many other fac- 
tors in addition to lighting are invloved. 

I. O. Friswold, Minnesota State De- 
partment of Education, discussed the 
value of completely definitive contracts 
between boards of education and archi- 
tects. In many cases the lay and pro- 
fessional personnel involved in the erec- 
tion of a building are engaging in new 
experiences and their unfamiliarity with 
building and building problems fre- 
quently leads to difficulties. Other re- 
search papers presented included “Sub- 
stitutes for Safety” by Guy E. Wiley, 






Milwaukee public schools; “School Main- 
tenance and Operation” by J. L. Graham, 
Florida State Department of Education; 
“Progress in Schoolhouse Construction” 
by S. L. Smith, Peabody College, and 
“Plan Integration of High School Units” 
by John E. Nichols, Connecticut State 
Department of Education. 

John W. Lewis of Baltimore was 
elected president for 1941; Dr. N. E. 
Viles, Missouri State Department of 
Education, vice president, and Prof. Ray 
L. Hamon, Peabody College, was _ re- 
elected secretary-treasurer. Dr. W. K. 
Wilson, New York State Department of 
Public Instruction, was chosen as a mem- 
ber of the executive committee to succeed 
J. L. Graham of Florida. The last day 
of the meeting was devoted to an in- 
spection of new schoolhouses in Chicago. 








INSTRUCTION 


Alertness Credit 

New York City teachers who volun 
teer to conduct after-school athletic clubs 
for pupils for a period of thirty weeks, 
serving at least one hour a week, are 
eligible for alertness credit upon certifi 
cation by the principal of their school. 





Training College Teachers 


The Commission on Teacher Educa 
tion of the American Council on Educa- 
tion is extending its activities to include 
the preservice and in-service preparation 
of college teachers. Dr. Ernest V. Hollis 
of the College of the City of New York 
has been chosen to direct the project. 


107,000 for Defense 

Vocational schools in 472 cities en- 
rolled 107,757 persons for defense train- 
ing during July and August, according 
to reports reaching the U. S. Office of 
Education. 

A summary of operations in the voca- 
tional education defense training program 
submitted by John W. Studebaker, U. S. 
commissioner of education, reveals that 
43 states and the District of Columbia 
have organized 2836 training courses 
since July 1. 

Courses supplementary to employment 
have enrolled 36,336 persons in 222 cities. 
Four hundred and fifty cities have con- 
ducted pre-employment refresher courses 
for 71,421 persons. More than half of 
those who had completed short courses of 
training by August 31 have been placed 
in employment. 

Trainees for supplementary courses in 
vocational schools may apply directly to 
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Coming Meetings 


Nov. I-2—Kansas State Teachers Association, To- 
peka, Salina, Hays, Garden City, Wichita and 
Parsons. 

Nov. 6-9—Missouri State Teachers Association, Kan- 
sas City 

Nov. 6-8—West Virginia State Education Associa- 
tion, Huntington. 

Nov.  ‘eccmenees Education Association, Little 
Rock. 

Nov. 7-9—Conference of Food Service Directors, 
Detroit. 

Nov. 7-9—lowa State Teachers Association, Des 
Moines. 

Nov. 7-9—Arizona Education Association, Tucson. 

Nov. 8-ll—New Jersey State Teachers Association. 

Nov. 10-l6é—American Education Week. 

Nov. 10-16—Book Week. 

Nov. I1-13—National Association of Public School 
Boards, Chicago. 

Nov. 15-l6—Idaho Education Association, Boise. 

Nov. 17-20—Louisiana Teachers Association, Mon- 
roe. 

Nov. 21-23—Texas State Teachers Association, Fort 
Worth. 

Nov. 21-23—National Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish, Chicago. 

Nov. 21-23—National Council for the Social Studies, 
N.E.A., Syracuse, N. Y. 

Nov. 24-27—South Dakota Education Association, 
Aberdeen. 

Nov. 25-26—House of Delegates, New York State 
Teachers Association, Syracuse. 

Dec. 13-15—State Directors of Vocational Educa- 
tion, San Francisco. 

Dec. 16-18—American Vocational Association, San 
Francisco. 

Dec. 26-28—Illinois Education Association, Spring- 
field. 

Dec. 27-31—National Council of Geography Teach- 
ers, Louisiana State University. 

Feb. 22-27, 1941—American Association of School 
Administrators, Atlantic City, N. J. 

Feb. 27-Mar. !|—American Association of Junior 
Colleges, Stevens Hotel, Chicago. 

March 27-29—Midwest Conference on Rural Educa- 
tion, University of Illinois, Urbana. 

April 16-18—National Catholic Educational Asso- 
ciation, New Orleans. 





the vocational schools and are frequently 
selected on the basis of endorsements of 
their employers or their trade unions. 
Trainees for pre-employment refresher 
courses are selected from registers of pub- 
lic employment offices. Where possible, 
by cooperative agreement with the Work 
Projects Administration, approximately 
50 per cent of the trainees in each pre- 
employment course are selected from 


W.P.A. rolls. 


Stop Worrying, Teachers 

A law course for New York City 
school teachers was announced recently 
by the board of superintendents. The 
course is entitled “Stop Worrying About 
Legal Problems” and it is taking up the 
phases of the law as.it applies to teachers 
in both professional and personal life. 
Theodore Fred Kuper, law secretary 
of the board of education, who is con- 
ducting. the course, says that it is de- 
signed to calm the teachers and to pre- 
vent them from disrupting their teaching 
efficiency by worrying over their prob- 
lems, particularly the possible loss of their 
jobs. It is also designed to prevent teach- 
ers from becoming victimized by lawyers 
who bring up questions of the eligibility 
of teachers holding jobs. 
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FLOOR 


DEFENSE 
IS 


IMPORTANT 
TOO 


Only the correct types of floor seals— 
finishes and waxes can give your floors 
proper and economical protection from 
the destructive attack of winter’s wet, 
grimy weather—Midland Products can 
take it!!—Interested ? ? 


W rite 


MIDLAND 


CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, INC. 


DUBUQUE 
IOWA 
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Free Courses for Teachers 

Three courses, free to teachers in the 
public schools of New York City, are 
offered by the Metropolitan Museum for 
the first school term of 1940-41. “French 
Painting” by Edith R. Abbot will be 
be given on Saturday mornings, “A Back- 
ground for the Study of Western Civili- 
zation” by Harry D. M. Grier, on Tues- 
day afternoons, and “Elements of De- 
sign” by Grace Cornell, on Friday after- 
All of these courses are ap- 
proved by the board of superintendents 
of the board of education as fulfilling the 
study requirements for salary increments. 


noons. 





ADMINISTRATION 


Rural School Projects 

The committee on rural education of 
the American Country Life Association 
in its first annual report has emphasized 
two fields of activity; first, the growth 
and development of rural children and 
youth as achieved through school cur- 
riculums and teaching and in out-of- 
school experiences, and, second, the pro- 
motion of better understanding by rural 
adults of the difficulties confronting rural 
schools and ways and means by which 
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LONGER WEAR 


A 50% greater wax content, plus correct/y balanced ingredients 
(No.1 Carnauba wax, bleached bone-dry shellac, and our special 
emulsifier) give Neo-Shine a tougher wax film. That is why a 
single application lasts twice as long. Easy to apply, Neo-Shine 
stays bright, offers greater resistance to water, and is guaran- 
teed safe on all floors... What other wax can offer you as much? 


The WUNTINGTON == LABORATORIES /nc 


HUNTINGTON INDIANA 











ToRewve 








NEO-SHINE 


WATER-RESISTING » SELF-BUFFING » WAX 
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these difficulties may be overcome. A 
rural school supervisory demonstration 
project in McDonough County, Illinois, 
a rural community high schools project 
in Wisconsin and a field service project 
for the cultural improvement of Missouri 
rural teachers in-service are activities 
launched by the committee during its 
first year. 


Will Appoint Experienced Principals 

The board of superintendents of the 
New York City school system will follow 
a new policy in selecting and assigning 
principals for the four new high schools 
now under construction in Brooklyn and 
(Queens. 

Instead of assigning newly appointed 
principals to the new schools, experi- 
enced principals will be transferred from 
older high schools and new men will be 
appointed to fill the vacancies. 





PUBLICATIONS 





Leaflet for Book Week 


The American Library Association, 520 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, has 
prepared a leaflet, “Suggestions for Book 
Week,” to assist librarians and educa- 
tors in planning the observance of Book 
Week, November 10 to 16. It is avail- 
able upon request. 


Geographic Bulletins for Teachers 

The National Geographic Society last 
month resumed publication of its weekly 
bulletins for teachers for the 1940-41 
school year. The bulletins keep teachers 
informed of geographic changes in all 
parts of the world: altered boundaries, 
explorations, new place names and eco- 
nomic developments. A request for the 
bulletins should be accompanied by 25 
cents to cover mailing costs for the 30 
issues. 


Ethnogeographic Map of U. S. 


The Council Against Intolerance in 
America has issued a pictorial map of the 
United States depicting the nationalities 
of the immigrants who have settled in 
various sections of this country and their 
contributions to American culture. The 
map is entitled “America, a Nation of 
One People From Many Countries.” 

“An American Answer to Intolerance,” 
also published by the council, contains 
suggestions for assembly and classroom 
programs for handling intolerance in the 
classroom. It may be obtained without 
charge by teachers and administrators 
from the council at 905 Lincoln Building, 
New York City. 


Directory of Visual Aids 


Where can teachers find out about 
material for visual aids? A pamphlet by 
Mary E. Townes, Teachers College 
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IT WILL Jucreade CLASSROOM Efficiency / 





Hevwoopwaxertep Tubular Fur- 
niture is compact... comfortable . 
scientifically designed to increase class- 
room efficiency. This modern, movable 
furniture permits any desired seating ar- 
rangement. It saves space; increases 
room capacity without sacrifice of com- 
fort. Its trim design promotes orderliness, 
cleanliness in the classroom. It is torch- 
welded into one, integral unit to give life- 
time wear without need for repairs. May 
we furnish you with details on this new, 
modern furniture? 


HEYWOOD-WAKEFIELD 


Established 1826 
GARDNER, MASSACHUSETTS 
































ROMPT care is important in preventing 

infected wounds. Even minor wounds 
may become infected when antiseptic treat- 
ment is delayed. Children and adults report 
injuries promptly when Mercurochrome is 
used, because treatment is not painful. 
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bacteriostatic action in wounds. Be prepared UJ si 
‘ . ° WESTCOTT & DUNNIN® 
with Mercurochrome for the first aid care of BALTIMORE. MO 
all minor wounds and abrasions. In more 
serlous Cases, consult a physician. After a thorough investigation of the evi- 


dence for and against at the close of the 

last period of acceptance, the Council on 

ileal eee ii ; Pharmacy and Chemistry of the American 
HY NSON,W ES I CO | | & DUN NING, IN C. Medical Association again reaccepted (1935) 
MERCUROCHROME, H. W. & D. 


(Dibrom-orymercuri-fluorescein-sodium) 


Baltimore, Maryland 
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Before You Buy 
a Projector 


THESE 


1. Witness a Filmosound Demonstration 
Filmosound invites your most critical compar- 
ison. Only by hearing and seeing a Filmosound 
demonstration can you appreciate its superior 
sound and picture quality, its amazing audi- 
ence-handling capacity. Demonstrations to suit 
your convenience. 


2. See This Portfolio 


It shows you why Filmosound Projectors give 
better performance... why Bell & Howell pre- 
cision engineering insures long, trouble-free 
life and low maintenance... why Filmosounds 
are so easy to operate... why sound reproduc- 
tion is free from distracting variations in pitch 
... why valuable films are safer in Filmosounds. 


3. Learn About the B&H 3-S Plan 

The B&H 3-S Plan is designed to help you fit 
motion pictures into your program—and to 
improve Visual Education aa 

results. It provides: (1) An ‘ 
intelligent SURVEY of your 

problem, to determine 

equipment needed; (2) SUG- 

GESTIONS on film sources, subjects, litera- 
ture, etc.; (3) complete after-purchase SERVICE. 


FILMOSOUND “ACADEMY” (16 mm.) 


Is First Choice for Kye 
School Work ; 





A two-case sound film projector, precision-built by 
the makers of Hollywood’s professional motion 
picture oynones. The speaker is in one case, pro- 
yector and amplifier in the other. Projects sound or 
silent pictures. Fully gear-driven mechanism—with- 
out belts or chains. 750-watt illumination, Standard 
two-inch lens interchangeable with special lenses 
for every situation. New SAFE-LOCK SPROCKETS. 
CONSTANT-TENSION film take-up. High-speed 
power rewind. Film capacity—2000 ft. Price, $298. 
Other B&H 16 mm. sound and silent projectors for 
every conceivable requirement, from $139 to $1275. 


EDUCATIONAL FILM CATALOG 


Now ready—the Filmosound Library's new Educa- 


tional Film Catalog. Gives detailed descriptions of 


920 one- to three-reel ‘‘shorts'’—two- 
thirds in sound, the others silent. Spe- 
cially selected for school use, classified 
by subject field. Send for your copy. 


' 

§ BELL & HOWELL COMPANY a 
4 1855 Larchmont Ave., Chicago, Ill. ' 
1 Send ) detailed information about Filmo- ft 
1 sound “Academy"’ Projector; ( ) complete 1 
4 information about the B&H 3-S PLAN. 45 
’ Arrange to demonstrate a Filmosound 4, 
; Projector at the school, : 
i on (date | 
: Name : 
s Address ] 
: School : 
4s City . State. NS 11-40 § 


PRECISION-MADE BY 


BELL & HOWELL 








library, Columbia University, has been 
planned to answer that questicn. It is 
entitled “Teaching With Motion Pic- 
tures, a Guide to Sources of Information 
and Materials.” 





Film Releases 





















If a Boy Needs a Friend—This is a study 


of racial tolerance developed through 
boys’ club work. A young divinity stu- 
dent undertakes this task when the 
boys keep a Jewish youngster out of 
their sports. He proves his worth in 
the club activities and on closer ac- 
quaintance the other boys find they 
like and respect him and eventually 
make him vice president of the club. 


| reel. 16 mm., silent. Harmon Foun- 
dation, 140 Nassau Street, New York, 
N. Y. 

Displacement Method of Finding Density 
of an Irregular Object—The apparatus 
required to demonstrate the displace- 
ment method of finding density is 
shown and each step of the experiment 
is portrayed in closeup with the mathe- 
matics necessary to arrive at the cor- 
rect solution. '4 reel. 16 mm., silent. 
Harmon Foundation, 140 Nassau 
Street, New York, N. Y. 

Safety Series: “Safety at Home” and 
“Safety at Play”—Two safety films for 
children in the first three grades. The 
former illustrates safety practices in the 
home: care of playthings and the haz- 
ards of climbing, fire, protruding nails 
and loose rugs. The other contrasts 





On the Air During November 





The following programs of particular interest to school people are arranged 
by the Columbia Broadcasting System and the National Broadcasting Company. 
All programs are listed in Eastern Standard Time. Watch listings for your 


local outlets. 


Daily 
12:30-1:15 p.m.—-National 
Hour (NBC Blue).' 
Sundays 


11:30 a.m.-12:00 noon 
Youth (NBC Red). 

12:30-1:00 p.m.— Wings Over America, Stir- 
ring and significant story of aviation (NBC 
Red). 

1:30 p.m.—-March of Games. Children’s quiz 
game program, directed by Nila Mack (CBS). 

1:30-2:00 p.m.—On Your Job. Dramas of 
America’s work and workers, based on re- 
search by Frank Ernest Hill of the American 
Association for Adult Education (NBC Red) 

2:00 p.m.—Brazilian Exchange Program (CBS). 

2:00-2:15 p.m.—-American Pilgrimage. Broad- 
casts from the homes of famous American 
authors (NBC Blue). 

2:30-3:00 p.m.— University of 
Table (NBC Red). 

3:00 p.m.—Columbia Symphony Orchestra 
(CBS). 

3:00-4:00p.m.—-Great Plays. A series of mas- 
ters’ works tracing the development of drama 
(NBC Blue). Nov. 3, Doctor Faustus; Nov 
10, Love’s Labor Lost ; Nov. 17, Merry Wives 
of Windsor; Nov. 24, The Tempest. 

4:30 p.m.—Invitation to Learning. CBS Adult 
Education Board program (CBS). 

4:30-5:00 p.m.—The World Is Yours. Produced 
by U. S. Office of Education and Smithsonian 
Institution (NBC Red). 

7:30-8:00 p.m.—Speak Up, America. New quiz 
program developed to further better speech 
(NBC Blue). 

10:30 p.m. Public Affairs. Discussions by va- 

rious leaders on important issues (CBS). 

Mondays 
215-9:45 p.m.--American School of the Air: 
“Americans at Work’’ (CBS).? 


Farm and Home 


Music and American 


Round 


Chicago 


— 


2:30-3:00 p.m.—Rochester Civie Orchestra 
(NBC Blue). 
3:45 p.m.—Columbia’s Lecture Hall. Lectures 


on a variety of subjects by eminent speakers 
(CBS). 
2:15-7:30 p.m.—Radio Magic. Dramatizations 
and commentary by Dr. Orestes H. Caldwell 
(NBC Blue). 
10:30-11:00 p.m. 
Blue). 
10:30-11:00 p.m. 
Blue). 
10:30-11:00 p.m.—National Radio Forum. Ques- 
tions of national interest discussed by men in 
Washington who are working on answers to 
political, economie and social problems (NBC 
Blue). 


_ 


Adventure in Reading (NBC 


Adventure in Reading (NBC 


Tuesdays 

9:15-9:45 a.m.—American School of the Air: 
‘‘Wellsprings of Music’”’ (CBS). 

9:00-9:30 p.m.—M usical Americana (NBC 
Blue). 

11:15-11:30 p.m.—Human Nature in Action. Dr. 
Harold D. Lasswell, social psychologist, nar- 
rator (NBC Red). 


Wednesdays 


9:15-9:45 a.m.._American School of the Air: 


“New Horizons” (CBS). 
2:15<2:30 p.m.—Echoes of History. General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, producer 


(NBC Blue). 

3:45 p.m.—Columbia Lecture Hall (CBS). 
7:30-8:00 p.m.—-Cavalcade of America, Drama- 
tizations of American history (NBC Red). 
10:36-11:00 p.m.—Doctors at Work. Sixth an- 
nual health series presented by the American 

Medical Association (NBC Blue). 


Thursdays 

9:15-9:45 a.m.—American School of the Air: 
“Tales From Far and Near’ (CBS). 

3:45 p.m.—-Adventures in Science. This pro- 
gram is planned in conjunction with Science 
Service (CBS). 

10:30-11:00 p.m.—-The 
(NBC Red). 

10:30-11:00 p.m.—-Musical Americana. P ro- 

grams of American music with symphony or- 

chestra and mixed chorus directed by Ray- 
mond Paige (NBC Red). 
Fridays 

9:15-9:45 a.m.—-American School of the Air: 
“This Living World’’ (CBS). 

2:00-3:00 p.m.—Music Appreciation Hour. Di- 
rected by Walter Damrosch (NBC). 

2:30-3:00 p.m.—-_NBC Concert Orchestra (NBC 
Blue). 

3:45 p.m.—Exploring Space. Stories of the con- 
stellations, Maude Bennot, director, Adler 
Planetarium, Chicago, commentator (CBS). 

7:00-7:30 p.m.—Josef Marais. Folksongs of the 
African Bushveldt (NBC Blue). 

9:30-10:00 p.m.—Everyman’s Theater. A series 
of plays written and produced by Arch Obo- 
ler (NBC Red). 


Saturdays 
Budapest String Quartet (NBC 


Listeners’ Playhouse 


4:00-5:00 p.m. 
Red). 

7:00 p.m.—People’s Platform. Round table dis- 
cussion of social, economic and political prob- 
lems, Lyman Bryson, chairman (CBS). 

8:15-8:30 p.m.—Man and the World. Produced 
in cooperation with the Chicago Museum of 
Science and Industry and the American Mu- 
seum of Natural History of New York. A 
new series devoted to the men of science and 
their achievements (NBC Blue). 

8:30 p.m.—The Human Adventure. Dramatiza- 
tions of outstanding cultural and intellectual 
contributions of leading universities through 
the world. Presented by the University of 
Chicago and CBS. 

10:00-11:30 p.m.—-NBC Symphony Orchestra 
(NBC Blue). 


1Except Sunday. 

e American School of the Air will be 
broadcast over the Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
tem stations from 9:15 to 9:45 a.m. E.S.T.; 
2:30-2:55 p.m. ; C.S.T. ; 9:30-10:00 a.m., M.S.T., 
and 2:00-2:30 p.m., P.S.T. 
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: J method ever devised to help 


Audio-Visual requirements Mor their schools —a method 
that eliminates confusion, promotes the most economical 
purchases, and shows the way to the widest multiple use 
of the equipment within the various schoc departments. 
WM for over 







national experience of our more than two hu : jr 
Consultants. 


You merely request that the Visual Edu-Graph Service 


be charted for your schools. A specially trained Schoo 


Consultant in a few minutes will work out the plan te ft 
your own individual requirements and budgets, : 
with La the charts for your, oe reference in 
cu ith other Scho 


members. Bet. fy 





en 









WHAT DOES IT COST? 


The Victor Visual Edu-Graph Service is complimentary. 
There is no obligation whatsoever. This service is the 
result of requests: from Department Heads, Principals and 

(fo give them a yardstick to determine 
future Audio-Visual Aid Requirements. 


If you are contemplating early pur- 
chases of Audio-Visual Aid Equip- 
ment, your request for the Visual 
Edu-Graph Service will receive pre- 
cedence — Write today. 


Dept. C1, Davenport, lowa 


Distributors Throughout the World 
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BRIGHTER PICTURES 





(Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) 


The screens you choose now will affect the quality of every 
picture shown on them for years to come. To keep the 
standard of projection high and obtain extra years of effi- 
cient service specify DA-LITE for every screen you buy. 
Da-Lite Screens are the result of 31 years of leadership in 
screen manufacture. They offer schools a complete selection 


of surfaces, styles and sizes to meet every projection re- 


| quirement. 
| 


DA-LITE CHALLENGER 


This popular portable screen for classroom use is the only 
tripod screen that can be adjusted in height merely by re- 
leasing a spring latch and raising the extension rod. No 
It is simple to set up 
and has nothing to get out of order. The Glass-Beaded 


fabric is mounted on a spring roller and when not in use 


separate adjustments of the case. 


is protected by the sturdy metal case. 


DA-LITE ELECTROL 


For large _ class- 
rooms and audito- 
riums this elec- 
trically operated 
screen provides 
maximum conveni- 
ence at low cost. 
The screen, motor 
and gear drive are 





housed in a com- 








J 


wall or from the ceiling or installed in a recess in the ceiling. 


pact case, which 





can be hung on the 

It is one of many styles in the Da-Lite line. Ask your sup- 
plier about Da-Lite Screens or write for instructive 48 page 
Da-Lite Screen data book, sent free. 


DA-LITE SCREEN CO., INC. 


Dept. 11 TNS, 2723 N. Crawford Ave., Chicago, Ill. 








Da-Lite Screen Co., Inc. 

Dept. 1ITNS eee Title 
2723 N. Crawford Ave. 

Chicago, Ill. Street 





Please send your 48- 
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safe and unsafe places to play and 
gives first aid for minor injuries. Both 
films are | reel and are 16 mm., silent. 
Eastman Kodak Company, Teaching 
Films Division, Rochester, N. Y. 





Films in Review 











MODERN BASKETBALL FUNDA- 
MENTALS. 16 mm., silent. 400 feet 
per reel; 2 reels; 15 minutes per reel. 
Eastman Teaching Films, Inc., Roch- 
ester, N. + 2 Subyec $e: basketball. 
Grades: junior and senior high school. 
Rating: B. 

This basketball film shows the funda- 
mental plays used in the game. It shows 
many scoring plays and pieces of versa- 
tile team strategy. It gives closeup and 
distant views of the various plays made. 
There are some slow motion, stop mo- 
tion and normal speed pictures. 

This film was directed by Coach Allen 
of the University of Kansas. Following 
introductory scenes, showing the 
origin and the 
“warming up,” the picture is divided 
into four units: (1) individual offense, 
(2) individual defense, (3) team offense 
and (4) team defense. 

Since this picture was taken in a gym 


the 


game’s essentials of 


nasium, the lighting was not as effective 





THE DAY 


as could be desired. More stop motion 
pictures would increase the teaching 
value of this film. Another use would be 
to help the spectators understand the 
game.—Reviewed by C. Croyp Myers. 
CIRCULATORY CONTROL. 16 mm., 

silent. 400 feet; 1 reel; 12 minutes. 

Eastman Teaching Films, Inc., Roch- 

ester, N. Y. Subject: physiology, biol 

ogy, anatomy. Grades: high school 

and college. Rating: B. 

This is a study of the structure and 
functions of the arteries and veins. It 
treats the individual parts of the circula- 
tory system but no connection is shown 
between the individual parts and the 
system as a whole. 

Rubber tubes are used for demonstra- 
tion purposes to show irregularity in the 
flow of the blood from the artery. After 
we see how blood pressure is taken we 
observe experiments as to the effects of 
heat and cold on the blood pressure. The 
difference between a person’s blood pres- 
sures during sleeping and waking hours 
is recorded. The motion is valuable for 
the recording of the increased and de- 
creased pressure. 

Lack of correlation among the various 
parts shown detracts from the quality of 
the film. A clear conception of the blood 
vessels would not be obtained by the 
average person. The film would be val- 


WAS 


INEVITABLE. 


uable, however, to one having sufficient 

background material to appreciate it— 

Reviewed by Marcaret O’Grapy. 
NOTE: The Rating B signifies that 


the film is good but has minor defects. 


RADIO 


School Broadcast Conference 

A school broadcast conference will be 
held in Chicago, December 4 to 6, un 
der auspices of the radio council of the 
Chicago board of education. “American 
School of the Air” and “People’s Plat 
form” broadcasts will highlight activi 
ties of the conference. 


Catalog of Radio Material 

“Radio and National Defense” is the 
title of a free bulletin issued by the 
Educational Radio Script Exchange, 
U.S. Office of Education. It lists numer- 
ous series of radio scripts and recordings 
of radio programs that have been given 
over the past few years on civil liberties, 
origins of Americans, American historical 
episodes and Pan Americanism. 








Change to Frequency Modulation 
Cleveland’s high frequency educational 
radio station, WBOE, operated by the 
board of education, has been authorized 
by the Federal Communications Commis 














WHEN PERSISTENT RESEARCH WOULD BE REWARDED BY THE DISCOV- 
ERY OF A METHOD OF CONCENTRATING PURE CITRUS FRUIT JUICES 
IN SUCH MANNER AS TO INSURE THEIR REESTABLISHMENT WITH- 
OUT THE LOSS OF FLAVOR, CONSISTENCY OR NUTRITIVE VALUES 
PRESENT IN THE FRESHLY SQUEEZED JUICES THUS CONCENTRATED. 
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Such is the revolutionary and exclusive processing achievement of 





SUNFILLED pure concentrated ORANGE and GRAPEFRUIT JUICES 


THESE HIGHLIGHTS ARE IMPORTANT: 


No adulterants, preservatives or fortifiers are added to maintain true-to-fruit 


properties characteristic of freshly squeezed juices. No excessive peel-oil frac- 


ae 


tracted by mechanical reamers. 





a@ common source of rancidity. 


Juice, after standing over night (10 hours) or more in reproduced form, retains 
a comparatively higher ascorbic acid content than freshly squeezed juice ex- 


No fruit spoilage or shrinkage losses. No fluctuating fresh fruit market prices 
to consider. No waste disposal problem. Less burden upon refrigeration facili- 
ties. Minimum storage space required. 


Institutions report SUNFILLED products to be a practical addition to economically planned 
menus. Serve these palatable juices, either orange or grapefruit, on routine menus . . . to 
staff and nurses on O.R. and special duty. Enjoy the substantial savings these quality 
products afford by reducing your per-gallon cost to: Orange 57c, Grapefruit 47 //¢. 


Complimentary trial quantities to institutions on request. 
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sion to change its type of transmission 
from amplitude to frequency modulation. 
Now, as commercial frequency modula- 
tion broadcasting gets under way and 
high frequency sets become available to 
the public, WBOE programs may be 
heard in homes as well as in classrooms. 


“School of the Air” Expanded 


The 1940-41 edition of the “American 
School of the Air” opened with a special 
broadcast on October 1 in which the 
expansion of the series to include Canada 
and Latin America was announced. The 
broadcasts are to be heard in Canada 
over the Canadian Broadcasting Corpo- 
ration and over the networks of the 
following countries: Cuba, Argentina, 
Brazil, Colombia, Chile, Dominican Re- 
public, Honduras, Mexico, Panama, Phil- 
ippines, Puerto Rico, El Salvador, Hawaii 
and Alaska. 


MEETINGS 








N.C.E.A. to Meet in New Orleans 
The National Catholic Educational As- 
sociation will hold its next annual meet- 
ing on April 16 to 18 in New Orleans. 
Pontifical mass will be celebrated in St. 
Louis Cathedral on the opening day, April 
16, and will be followed by sessions of 
all departments and sections in the New 


Orleans Municipal Auditorium. Com- 
mittee meetings will be held at the Roose- 
velt Hotel, official headquarters, April 15. 


Teachers of English to Meet 


Mortimer J. Adler, Louis Bromfield 
and Mark Van Doren are headliners on 
the program of the national convention 
of the National Council of Teachers of 
English meeting in Chicago, November 
21 to 23. 

The problems of reading will receive 
attention at several meetings. Speakers 
dealing with these problems will be Prof. 
Paul McKee, Colorado State College of 
Education; William S. Gray, University 
of Chicago, and Paul Witty, Northwest- 
ern University. 


Opposes High School Contests 


After four years of careful st dy of 
the negative educational effects of the 
championship cult, the Michigan Con- 
ference of Superintendents at its Traverse 
City meeting, September 19 to 21, 
adopted a strong resolution opposing 
state high school contests, including foot- 
ball, basketball and track, music, debat- 
ing and all other forms of championship 
competition, apart from reasonable con- 
tests and festivities involving schools in 
small natural groups. 

The effect of this Michigan action may 
be a forerunner of similar attitudes 





against the championship colossus that 
coaches, community interest groups and 
commercial agencies have fostered to ex- 
ploit their own purposes. 

The major attention of the conference 
was devoted to discussion of financial 
and professional problems. The state aid 
goal has been set at $46,000,000, which 
represents an increase of almost $3,000,- 
000 over current state appropriations. 

Supt. Fred W. Frostic, Wyandotte, 
was succeeded as president by Supt. 
L. C. Mohr of South Haven. Other new 
officers included: Supt. H. S. Doolittle 
of Negaunee, vice president, and Supt. 
J. J. Schafer of Midland, director. Two 
directors, Supt. S. C. Mitchell, Benton 
Harbor, and Arthur F. Hall, Manistique, 
remain in office. Dr. A. J. Phillips, sec- 
retary of the Michigan Education Asso- 
ciation, is permanent secretary of the con- 
ference. 


Social Studies Convention 

A three day convention on the teach- 
ing of the social studies will be held at 
Syracuse, N. Y., November 21 to 23, un- 
der auspices of the National Council for 
the Social Studies of the N.E.A. Sessions 
will include speeches and round table dis- 
cussions on civil liberties, the teaching of 
economics, the place of geography, the 
defense program and the social studies, 
curriculum trends and class methods. 





YES, THERE 1§ A SCHOOL WASHROOM PROBLEM! 





a 


a 


Most washrooms, scrupulously clean as they may be, suffer from 


“soap waste,’ not impressive on the surface—but startling when 
translated into dollars and cents! The solution—the New School 
Soapitor. It's WASTE-PROOF! It's clean, efficient. It’s simple and 
amazingly sturdy—can withstand years of use—or abuse! Further, 
it's PERPETUALLY GUARANTEED! Your upkeep cost is zero—your 
cash savings high! Thousands of Soapitors are in use throughout 
the United States—they’ve proved themselves the only practical, 
efficient, economical method of dispensing soap in School Washrooms 
and Shower Rooms. 


Whether you are using liquid or cake soap, you cannot match the 
efficiency and economy of Soapitor! Liquid soap is from 70% to 90% 
water. When using liquid soap most people add no water at all, 
using water only for the final rinse; with Soapitor it is just the reverse 
—very little soap and lots of costless water. Besides, liquid soap 
spatters, makes an unsavory mess, and represents daily cash waste! 





Cake soap? Then you're paying at least double the apparent pur- 
chase price. Cake soap melts in wet wash bowls or sloppy soap 
dishes; little pieces are invariably discarded; whole cakes vanish. 











The New School Soapitor 
$1.50—Fully Refundable 


Would you permit us to send you a Soapitor for your inspection—prepaid, complete with soap, 
FREE — without obligation on your part? Or we'll gladly send full information instead, if you prefer. 
TRI AL For 31 years we have proved Soapitor Superiority simply by placing a working sample in the 


More daily cash waste! 


hands of those interested in slashing costs and promoting cleanliness. We are sure that you will 
be most interested in the simplicity and UNPARALLELED ECONOMY that is Soapitor, and so we 
urge you to mail the coupon for your sample today. 








DISTRIBUTORS 
SOAPITOR CO., INC., 156 West 14th St., New York, N. Y. e EVERYWHERE 
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BUILDINGS 


Smith Reports on Building 

\ combination of ail reports on the 
total program 
during the last six years, compiled by 
S. L. Smith, director of public relations, 
Nashville, 


has 





schoolhouse construction 


College, 
that 
exceeded the staggering total of $2,100, 
000,000, an $350,000,000 a 
year. This adds to the nation’s public 


Ceorge Peabody 


‘Tenn., indicates construction 


average ol 


school and college plants an average of 
$70 tor every student and pupil of school 
age in the United States. 

“Early in the decade of 1930 we were 
faced with an unprecedented depression, 
which reduced our school building pro 
gram by 1933 to $44,000,000, or 11 per 
cent of $400,000,000 average 
1925-30," Mr. Smith’s report points out. 
“But through P.W.A., W.P.A. and other 


government aids the school building con 


the tor 


struction program for the five year period 
trom 1935-40 was increased to about 85 
per cent of the all-time high five year 
average ending December 1929 and was 
equal to the average annual program for 
the decade of 1920-30. 

“The total number of educational 
buildings under P.W.A. was 12,702 to 
June 1, 1940; the number of classrooms, 


59.615: the total estimated cost, $1,182, 


397,133. Approximately 70 per cent of 
the P.W.A. program was for elementary 
and high schools where the need was 
greatest. 

“The schoolhouse construction pro- 
gram of the W.P.A. has been most help- 
ful in communities in which the school 
boards were unable to provide the 45 per 
cent of the cost necessary to quality tor 
P.W.A. projects. 

“Approximately $28,000,000 in federal 
funds was used by the N.Y.A. for work 
on educational buildings and_ facilities 
from its inception in 1935 through June 
1940. 

“The summary of these reports shows 
the total estimated cost of all educational 
plants constructed or rehabilitated 
through federal grants and aid to June 
30, 1940, to be $1,800,100,000. The total 
amount of federal grants was approxi- 
mately $957,326,800. 

“Within the last six years considerable 
schoolhouse construction has been carried 
on in the states independent of federal 
aid. Judging from the best information 
available through the state departments 
of education from year to year, $300,- 
000,000 is a conservative estimate.” 


New Library for Rare Books 


Construction of a new library in Har- 
vard Yard to house the university's rare 
books and manuscripts and to provide ex 














AN-DU-SEPTIC 
DUSTLESS 


GOLD MEDAL PRODUCTS 





a 


INTRODUCING a remarkable new addition to 
the famous Binney & Smith Gold Medal Line 


NON-POISONOUS 


COLORED CRAYON 


As a result of months of experiment, these new 
improved Gold Medal Crayons, in assorted colors, 
are absolutely safe to use as well as dramatically 
effective for blackboard messages, since they are 
dust-free, grit-free and certified to contain no 
poisonous or injurious substances. 


hibition and study rooms for important 
collections will be started this fall. The 
building will be fireproof and air con 
ditioned. One of the most important col 
lections of sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
tury material, now in the Widener Li- 
brary, will be transferred to the new 
library. 


N.Y.A. Accomplishments 

Completion of 7590 new structures, 
all for public use, and repair and im 
provement of 8876 other publicly owned 
structures and facilities highlighted the 
construction program of the N.Y.A. 
during the fiscal year ending June 30, 
N.Y.A. Administrator Aubrey Williams 
has announced. 

Service of more than 25,000,000 hot 
lunches to needy school children and 
production of more than 8,000,000 articles 
of hospital supplies. were among other 
important accomplishments enumerated 
in the report. Other activities were in 
conservation and recreation. 

Mr. Williams’ statement was based on 
a tabulation of the physical accomplish- 
ments of the N.Y.A. out-of-school work 
program for the last fiscal year. 

During this time N.Y.A. youths con- 
tributed to education by building 312 
new schools or additions and _ repaired 
and improved 3654 other school build 
ings. N.Y.A. built 129 other new educa- 












———— 





LEAD ON MERIT 


PROTECT YOUR BLACKBOARD 
EQUIPMENT BY SUPPLYING 


AN-DU-SEPTIC 
DUSTLESS CRAYON 
and ANTI-DUST CHALK CRAYON 


These Gold Medal Crayons are 


Tempera Colors, Frescol, Clayola Modeling Material 
and Shaw Finger Paint. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


41 East 42nd Street 





free from irritating dust and 
gritty particles. 

Other Gold Medal Products 
famous for dependability and 
high quality include Crayola Col- 
ored Wax Crayon, Perma Pressed 
Crayon, Artista Water Colors, 


New York, N. Y. 
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tional buildings and repaired and im- 
proved 130 more. It completed 12 new 
libraries and renaired and improved 96 
others. 


Use Adobe Bricks for School 


Use of modern type adobe bricks is 
being featured in the new Carmel High 
School, near Monterey, Calif. Mixed in 
a power “pud mill” the Carmel Valley 
adobe soil is combined with hydropol, 
which is an asphaltic mixture, straw and 
water and poured into forms measuring 
18 by 12 by 4 inches and tamped by 
hand. Sun dried for several weeks, the 
bricks are harder, far more waterproof 
and durable than the old-time adobe 
bricks. Time of drying is usually six 
weeks. Among the uses the bricks are 
being put to are wall veneer, columns, 
flower boxes, vents, outside walls and 
incidental uses. A color will be applied 
to make the adobe harmonize with the 
color of the buildings. This color coat 
will be made of lime, cement and ochre. 





AWARDS 


Latin American Exchanges 

Under terms of the Convention for the 
Promotion of Inter-American Cultural 
Relations, the United States has arranged 
exchanges of students and professors with 





nine of the American republics, the De- 
partment of State has announced. These 
arrangements have been made with the 
governments of Chile, Costa Rica, the 
Dominican Republic, Guatemala, Haiti, 
Nicaragua, Panama, Paraguay and Ven- 
ezuela. The governments of Brazil and 
Peru will undertake similar arrangements 
in the near future. Plans for these ex- 
changes have been worked out jointly by 
the Department of State and the U. S. 
Office of Education. 


Girls May Compete, Too 

Girls as well as boys of high school 
age, 14 to 18, inclusive, are now eligible 
to join the Ford Good Drivers League 
and to compete in next year’s nation- 
wide contests for the junior automobile 
driving championship. 

This announcement was made 
the awarding of 48 college scholarships 
to the 1940 finalists at the New York 
World’s Fair. 

The object of the league is to pro- 
mote safety on the highways by teaching 
every teen age boy and girl to drive 
safely. 

Gene M. Kennard, who perfected his 
driving skill in a high school class in 
driving at Bosse High School, Evans- 
ville, Ind., won the 1940 championship, 
an honor that carried with it a $5000 
university scholarship. The runner-up 


with 





was Jimmie Hymer, 18, who taught 
himself to drive when he was 12. He 
received a $2000 scholarship. 

The prizes included $30,000 worth of 
scholarships, trophies and trips to New 
York. Each state champion received a 
gold wrist watch as well as his seven 
day trip to the fair. 


Scholarship for South Americans 


Thomas J. Watson, president of the 
International Business Machines Corpora- 
tion, has contributed $1000 for a scholar- 
ship to enable a South American student 
to study at an American university and 
is urging the establishment of many 
such scholarships. His contribution was 
the result of a meeting with a group of 
22 members of the General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs who toured South 
America for two months and who pre 
sented the need for greater understand- 
ing between the Americas to him upon 
their return to New York. 


HEALTH 


Plan for Health Preparedness 

A plan for national preparedness 
through health, physical education and 
recreation in schools and camps has been 
devised by Hazel J. Cubberly of Los 
Angeles and is recommended by the na- 
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"Simple and Trouble-Free 


e * * hi 
Administrative Control, 
SAYS SCHOOL EXECUTIVE 
“since we installed our complete Dudley 
4-in-1 master-keyed lock system” 


Administrative 
over when you install this eas- 
ily controlled 
system of locks. A single Dud- 
ley 4-in-1 masterkey will open 
any lock, whether it be locker, 
or door lock. 
With a complete Dudley in- 
stallation every room from the 
principal’s private study to the 
laboratory 


masterkeyed together, or in any combination of 


Write for catalog 


There’s a Dudley for every school lock need. 


DUDLEY LOCK CORPORATION 


325 No. Wells St., Chicago, IIl. 
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tional preparedness committee of the 
\merican Association for Health, Phys- 
ical Education and Recreation, N.E.A. 
Under health education it 
mended that the health service for all 


is recom 


school pupils appraise the individual as 
a complete and unified organism and 
provide for a follow-up program to cor- 
Heathful school 
living should be offered through school 
housing in the most healthful environ 
ment, by means of hygienic schedules 
teacher-pupil relationships. 


rect remediable defects. 


and good 

Physical education would be broad 
ened in both the elementary school and 
secondary school, with more hours made 
available for physical activities on both 
of these levels. School camps would be 
established, especially for urban children. 

Under recreation the following would 
(1) preparation of recrea- 
tional leadership for Army and Navy 
needs, and (2) preparation of recreational 
leadership for communities. 


NAMES IN NEWS 


City Superintendents 


be provided: 








Supt. ViERLING Kersey of Los Ange 
les has been reappointed for another four 
year term. Mr. Kersey became city super 
intendent in Los Angeles in 1937, having 
previously served as assistant director of 


city schools in 1923 and later as state su- 
perintendent of public instruction. 

Dr. Frank Faust, principal of the high 
school at Chambersburg, Pa., was elected 
superintendent of schools at Chambers- 
burg to succeed U. L. Gorpy, who re- 
signed. 

Davin THEODORE MEISBERGER was 
named superintendent of Coal Township 
schools at Shamokin, Pa., recently to suc- 
ceed the late P. F. BRENNAN. 

FRANK Copy, superintendent of schools, 
Detroit, was honored by Region | of the 
Michigan Education Association on Octo- 
ber 24 at a golden jubilee celebration. Su- 
perintendent Cody is beginning his fifty- 


first year as Detroit school administrator. 


Dr. FLoyp G. Woop was recently elect 
ed superintendent at Clinton, Conn. He 
is a native of California, where he re 
ceived the A.B. and M.A. degrees at the 
University of Southern California. He 
was awarded the Ph.D. degree at Yale 
in 1940. 


Principals 

Maurice Kyrrin is the new principal 
of Gunnison County High School, Gun- 
nison, Colo. 

W. C. Harwarp recently was elected 
principal of the Deep River High School, 
Lee County, North Carolina. For the 
last four years Mr. Harward has been 
assistant county agent in Rockingham 


County, North Carolina, in charge of 
the soil conservation program. 

Horace C. Porter of Searsport, Me., 
recently was elected principal of Wash- 
burn High School, Bangor, Me. 

RayMonp JULIAN, principal of the On 
ward Consolidated School, Onward, Ind., 
for the last five years, has been named 
principal at Fowler, Ind., succeeding 
Davin G. SMALL. 

Tue Rev. James W. Empser, C.B.S., 
has been named principal of Catholic 
Central High School for Boys, Detroit. 

M. Georce Farrow, superintendent at 
Red Cloud, Neb., has been elected prin 
cipal of the junior high school at Fre 
mont, Neb., to replace JouHn E. Marsn. 

Roy W. Hitt, high school principal at 
Natick, Mass., has been named principal 
of Hingham High School, Hingham, 
Mass. 

H. W. McKetvey is the new principal 
of Harvey High~ School, Painesville, 
Ohio. 

A. Warren Dayton, for ten years a 
member of the high school faculty at Le 
Roy, N. Y., began his first year as prin 
cipal of the high school and elementary 
school at Bergen, N. Y., this fall. 

BroTHER JuLius May has succeeded 
BroTHeR HerMan Keck as principal of 
Chaminade High School, Dayton, Ohio. 

J. D. Severs, assistant principal of 
Elyria High School, Elyria, Ohio, for 


“After 2 years hard usage’ 
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Model “UA” 
16mm Ampro- 
sound Projector 


$345 


complete 
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Ralph M. Dean, C. C. 


C. Chaplain and Film Librarian for the Sparta, Wisconsin, 


C. C. C. District, writes: “It has been two years since we placed our order for Ampro 


Projectors for use in the camps of the Sparta C. C. C. District. 


The projectors have 


proved to be all we had hoped they would be, in matters of service and dependability. 
After two years, repairs are still limited to minor adjustments. 
“The projectors have proven themselves to be extremely simple in operation, pre- 


senting little if any difficulty to the enrolee operator. 
The sound reproduction is excellent and corsistent.” 


beyond ordinary wear. 


standing features. 


Gentlemen 


on the Ampro 16mm 


Name 


Ampro “precision” 16mm. silent and sound projectors. 
tion—2839 N. Western Avenue 


Ampro Corporation, 


Please send me 
silent, 


They do not damage film 


This straightforward letter should speak more persuasively than all the sales talk 
in the world. It covers the quality of service rendered by more than 50 
Ampro sound-on-film projectors in the Sparta C. C. C. District during the 
past five years. Amprosound model “UA” here illustrated offers complete 
mixing of sound from film microphone and phonograph 


and many out- 


Send for Latest Catalog 


It will give you full details and the full story on the complete line of 


Ampro Corpora- 
Chicago, Illinois. 


(NS1149) 
2839 N. Western Ave., Chicago, Il. 
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eight years, has been appointed principal 
of the school succeeding C. P. Suivety. 

Guy C. Parsons, high school athletic 
instructor and commercial teacher, Ossi- 
ning, N. Y., has been named principal of 
Washington and Lincoln schools, Ossi- 
ning. 

PascaL Pog, assistant to Dr. Harv R. 
Douetass, director of the University of 
Colorado college of education, recently 
was appointed principal of the high 
school at Englewood, Colo. 

Epwin B. Fock.er of North East, Md., 
has been named principal of Crisfield 
High School, Crisfield, Md. 

Ernest L. Sau, superintendent prin- 
cipal at Pennington, N. J., since 1929, 
has been elected supervising principal of 
Mt. Holly schools, Mt. Holly, N. J. 

Freperick W. Hawkins has been 
elected principal of the high school at 
Princeton, Mass. 

JosepH W. Lissy, former principal of 
the Ring Street School, Howland, Me., 
has been elected principal of Riverside 
School, Livermore, Me. 

W. W. Wirkerson, for the last two 
years principal of the central consolidated 
high school, King William County, 
Virginia, has been named principal of 
Marion High School at Marion, Va. 

Rev. BrotHer Bernarp B. GALtway, 
for eleven years a member of the faculty 


of Iona School, New Rochelle, N. Y., 


YOUR FLOOR 


STEEL WOOL e SCRUB 
WAX e 


with ADVANCE Floor Machine 


This modern, 
methods of floor maintenance. 


VANCE machines are particularly 
importance with the care of equipment. 
where floors receive severe use. 
dreds of the 
ommend ADVANCE floor machines be- 
cause they do the job quickly and well, 
are easiest to use and give many years 
of real satisfaction. Here’s why: 


NOTE THESE FEATURES! 


1. Built for years of un-interrupted 
service. 

2. EASY to operate as a vacuum 
cleaner. 

3. LOW—easy access to any part 
of floor. 

4. SILENT gears and rubber mount- 
ed motor give practically noise- 
less operation. 


and prices. 


2623 S. E. 4th ST. 


up-to-the-minute floor machine 
men who have for long specialized in the most advanced 
They have been build- 

ing floor machines exclusively for many years. 
adapted to 
schools’ use where the care of floors is of equal 
and 
Many hun- 


Nation’s schools use and rec- 






ASK US for our latest literature, 


illustrated and giving complete specifications } 
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ADVANCE MACHINE CO., INC. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


has been appointed the principal of the 
school to succeed Rev. BrotHer ALPHo- 
Nus L. PAKENHAM. 

Wa ttace O. Moore, superintendent of 
the Chatfield consolidated schools, Chat- 
field, Ohio, has been appointed principal 
of the Columbus Junior High School 
and Columbus and Pacific grade schools 

t Ashtabula, Ohio. 

ANN Purce tt has been appointed prin- 
cipal of Franklin School, Paterson, N. J. 

Rev. Leo A. Unt, S.M., principal of 
Purcell High School, Cincinnati, has been 
transferred to the principalship of Cathe- 
dral Latin School, Cleveland. He will be 
succeeded by Rev. Lawrence A. YESKE, 
S.M., who has been head of the Cathe- 
dral Latin School, Cleveland, since 1928. 

Josepu B. Tucker, vice gaa of the 
high school at Frankfort, N. Y., has been 
named the principal. 

Ronacp Grssons has been elected prin- 
cipal of West Newbury High School, 
West Newbury, Mass. He formerly was 
head of the high school department of 
Hamden Hall School, New Haven, Conn. 

James Tuomas has been elected prin- 
cipal of Humboldt High School, Hum- 
boldt, Tenn. 

BerNuarp C. Korn, acting principal at 
Bay View High School, Milwaukee, has 
been named principal of the school. Wit- 
LIAM KNOELK, assistant superintendent of 
schools, Milwaukee, has been appointed 





principal of West Division High School, 
Milwaukee. 

Francis J. BeckLey, second assistant 
district attorney in Pennsylvania, has re- 
signed to become principal of Nanticoke 
Junior High School, Nanticoke, Pa. 

JosepH Horiza has been named prin- 
cipal of the high school at Goodman, 
Wis. 

J. Hersert Hecer is the new principal 
of St. Bernard High School, Cincinnati. 

Everett M. Winstow, head of the 
machine shop department, Greenfield 
Vocational High School, Greenfield, 
Mass., has accepted appointment as prin- 
cipal of the St. Johnsburg Vocational 
School, St. Johnsburg, Va. He will suc- 
ceed G. Maynarp TRAFTON, who is to be 
in charge of the vocational teacher train- 
ing department at the University of Ver- 
mont. 

Hans W. Koo ten is the new principal 
of the South Pasadena-San Marino Junior 
High School, Pasadena, Calif. 

Wa ter R. Creminson, high school 
principal, Port Huron, Mich., has suc- 
ceeded Paut A. ReHmus as principal of 
the Grosse Pointe High School, Crosse 
Pointe, Mich. Mr. Rehmus has accepted 
the principalship of the senior high 
school, Lakewood, Ohio. 

Hersert L. Hosart, formerly chair- 
man of the Defer-Trombly Annexes and 
previously of the Cadieux Annex, Grosse 
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Pointe, Mich., has been named principal 
of Lewis E. Maire Elementary School, 
Grosse Pointe, where he was acting prin- 
cipal during 1939-40. He succeeds Ivan 
C. NicHo.as. 

T. JosepH McCook, assistant principal, 
Marlboro High School, Marlboro, Mass., 
has been elected principal to succeed 
Evan W. D. Merritt, deceased. 

Mrs. Mary V. Peters has been re- 
named principal of the Ventnor Avenue 
School, Atlantic City, N. J. 

Ronatp A. Hart is the new principal 
of Wilsonian High School, Angelica, 
N. Y., succeeding Dayton E. Murray, 
who will be head of the Canaseraga Cen- 
tral School, Canaseraga, N. Y. 

Paut L. Brown, principal of Lonoke 
High School, Lonoke, Ark., has been 
named principal of Fayetteville High 
School, Fayetteville, Ark. 


County Superintendents 

N. O. Kims cer, county superintendent, 
Henderson County, Kentucky, who re 
signed July | to accept the position as ex 
ecutive secretary of the Kentucky teachers’ 
retirement system, has been succeeded by 
Martin Roserts, who has been principal 
of the consolidated schoo! at Spottsville, 
Ky., for several years. 

Warp M. BEANnBLOssom, principal of the 
high school at Dana, Ind., has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of schools, Ver- 





million County, Indiana, to succeed 
Crype D. MircHeELt, who resigned to ac- 
cept a position as state director of student 


personnel for the N.Y.A. 


Retirements and Resignations 

Frep W. Burritt, superintendent at 
Augusta, Me., for the last forty-five years, 
has announced his retirement at the end 
of the present school year. 

Beverty HI, superintendent of the 
Bigelow consolidated school, Bigelow, 
Minn., for the last two years, has re- 
signed to enter the U. S. Army for active 
training. He was succeeded by his 
brother, Dotson Hitt, who has been su- 
perintendent at Davenport, N. D., for 
the last four years. 

Louis E. PLumMer, who has served as 
superintendent of Fullerton Union High 
School and District Junior College, 


Fullerton, Calif., since 1919, has re- 
signed. 
Paut E. Exicker has resigned as prin- 


cipal of Newton High School, Newton, 
Mass., to become general executive secre- 
tary of the National Association of 
School Principals. 

Wituiam D. Hecurt has resigned as 
superintendent of Lewis Consolidated 
School at Monument, Colo. 

Dovctas L. JocELyN, supervising prin- 
cipal of Montgomery High School, Mont- 
gomery, N. Y., since 1937, has resigned 
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have equipment designed specifically for the showing, 
cleaning, and shipping of film. 


Every Neumade item is specially designed for 
this purpose and is the result of over 24 years’ 
expe-ience supplying the professional motion pic- 
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CABINETS SHIPPING CASES PROJECTION TABLE 
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to take an executive position with a 
patent law firm in Detroit. He was suc- 
ceeded by Ropert RANKINs, science in- 
structor, who has taught at Montgomery 
for the last eight years. 

MarsHatt W. Downine will retire 
after forty-nine years as an educator 
when he resigns his post as principal 
of North High School, Syracuse, N. Y., 
at the end of the school year. 

Epwarp L. Linscotr has resigned as 
superintendent of the school union of 
Brookline, Blue Hill and Sedgwick, Me. 


Miscellaneous 

J. GraHaM SULLIVAN was recently ap 
pointed director of vocational education 
at San Diego, Calif. Former director of 
vocational education in the San Francisco 
Junior College, Mr. Sullivan succeeds 
Harry A. TreMANnN, loaned by the Colo- 
rado State Department of Education to 
establish much of the new work in San 
Diego Vocational School during the last 
two years. 

KATHERINE Jounson, former prin 
cipal of Monroe School, Richmond, \ 
has been appointed as an assistant super- 
visor in the Richmond school system. 

Ronatp L. Barry, who was principal 
of Vergennes High School, Vergennes, 

t., for three years before resigning to 
accept a position as teacher at the Ray- 
mond Riordon School at Highland, 


in "use from Coast to Coast 
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N. Y., has founded and is headmaster of 
the Lake Grove School at Lake Grove, 
Long Island. 

J. Harotp Huspanp, student associa- 
tion adviser, Grosse Pointe High School, 
Grosse Pointe, Mich., has been appointed 
director of administrative services at 
Grosse Pointe, succeeding Epwarp E. 
ALLEN. 

GENE Inric has been granted a year’s 
leave of absence from his principalship at 
Fisher, Ill., to accept a position as field 
representative for the N.Y.A. in Illinois. 


In the Colleges 


Dean Harry S. Ganpers of the school 
of education, Syracuse University, has an- 
nounced the following changes in the 
staff of the school of education: C. W. 
HuNNicuTT, general supervisor, Santa 
Barbara County schools, California, has 
been appointed assistant professor in ele- 
mentary education, succeeding Dr. VircI 
E. Herrick, appointed associate professor 
of education at the University of Chicago; 
Dr. RayMonp G. KuHLEN of Ohio State 
University has been appointed assistant 
professor of educational psychology, and 
Dr. RicHarp R. Armacost of the Univer- 
sity of Iowa has been appointed dual pro 
fessor in liberal arts and education. 

Dr. JosepH Weitz has been appointed 
instructor in psychology at Newcomb Col- 
lege, women’s division, Tulane University. 





Rev. J. L. McCortson has been named 
president of Yankton College, Yankton, 
S. D., a Congregational institution. 

Dr. Joun C. Lackas has been appointed 
director of the school of education, Seton 
Hall College, Newark, N. J. 

Dr. Matcotm W. Price, director of 
personnel in the Detroit public schools 
since 1930, has accepted the presidency of 
the State Teachers College at Cedar 
Falls, Iowa. 

Lestie A. Fries, a member of the 
faculty of the New Jersey State Teach- 
ers College, Greenville, has been ap- 
pointed dean of men at the college. 

Dr. SHEPHARD ArtTHUR Watson has 
been elected president of Wilmington 
College in Ohio. He formerly was dean 
of Whittier College in California. He 
succeeds Water L. Co.iins, who re- 
cently was appointed director of instruc- 
tion for the Ohio State Department of 
Education. 

Georce B. KENDALL, a member of the 
faculty of Wabash College since 1920, 
has been appointed acting president. 

Harotp THRELKELD has been ap- 
pointed director of admissions and re- 
placements at the University of Denver. 


Deaths 


Wesster H. Pearce, president of 
Northern State Teachers College, Mar- 
quette, Mich., and former state superin- 
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tendent of public instruction in Michigan, 
died recently at the age of 64 years. 

Dr. Joun C. WERNER, assistant super- 
intendent, Allegheny County, Pennsylva- 
nia, died recently of cerebral hemorrhage. 

Dr. Louis Bertram Hopkins, presi- 
dent of Wabash College, Crawfordsville, 
Ind., since 1926, died recently at Han- 
over, N. H., at the age of 58 years. 

WituiaM Lee Conrer, 31, principal of 
the Thorn Hill Industrial School for 
Boys at Warrendale, Pa., died recently of 
injuries suffered in an ‘automobile acci- 
dent. 

Raymonp D. RicHarpson, superintend- 
ent of schools, Perry, N. Y., died recently 
after a short illness at his summer home 
at Fair Haven on Lake Ontario. 

J. B. Oxienint, superintendent of 
schools, Harris County, Texas, died sud- 
denly of a heart attack. 

Grorce W. GuLpeEN, principal of Car- 
lisle High School, Carlisle, Pa., since 
1927, died recently at Jefferson Hospital, 
Philadelphia. 

Dr. GLenN Frank, president of the 
University of Wisconsin, from 1925 to 
1937, died September 15 of injuries re- 
ceived in an automobile accident near 
Greenleaf, Wis., while campaigning for 
the nomination of U. S. Senator. His 
son, Glenn Frank Jr., 21, who was 
thought to be driving the car at the time 
of the accident, also was killed. 
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ANALYsIS IN EDUCATIONAL 
Researcn. By E. F. Lindquist. Bos 
ton: Houghton Mifflin Company, 
1940. Pp. xit266. $3. 

Translation of Fisher’s statistical tech- 
form students of 


STATISTICAL 


nics into usable for 


education. 


SAFETY AND Economy IN ScHoot Bus 
TRANSPORTATION. By Austin R. 
Meadows. Wetumpka, Ala: We 


tumpka Printing Company, 1940. Pp. 

287. $1.50. 

Collection of valuable data concerning 
the practice of pupil transportation. 
Tue RepirecTIOoN oF SECONDARY Epuca- 

rion. By George M. Wiley. New 

York: The Macmillan Company, 1940. 

Pp. viiit 493. $2.50. 

Problems of secondary education are 
approached from the sociological instead 
of the conventional academic aspect. 
Science IN Your Lire. By John Pfeiffer. 

Illustrated. New York: The Macmil 

lan Company, 1939. Pp. 109. $0.60. 

Another addition to the rapidly grow- 
ing People’s Library, produced under 
the direction of the American Associa- 
tion for Adult Education. This volume 
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tells the story of science so simply that 

even a junior secondary school student 

can grasp its implications. 

EpuCATION AND THE Quest FoR A Mip- 
ptE Way. By Paul H. Sheats. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. Pp. 
x +190. $1.25. 

A scholarly attempt to discover a mid- 
dle way for democratic education in the 
United States, avoiding the extremes of 
laissez faire and a planned social order. 
Tue PsycHotocy or Norma PEop te. 

By Joseph Tiffin, Frederic B. Knight 

and Charles Conant Josey. Boston: 

D. C. Heath and Company, 1940. Pp. 

xv +512. $2.75. 

An elementary textbook in psychology 
for students preparing for business, medi- 
cine, law, engineering and teaching. 
MATHEMATICS IN GENERAL EDUCATION. 

Report of the Committee on the Func- 

tion of Mathematics in General Edu- 

cation for the Commission on Sec- 
ondary School Curriculum. New 

York: D. Appleton-Century Com 

pany, 1940. Pp. xiv+423. $2.75. 

A report for “the growing group of 


well-trained teachers who are dissatis- 


fied with the mathematics curriculum in 

their schools and are seeking a _ basis 

for a fundamental reconstruction con- 
sistent with modern educational theory.” 

Tue Visuat Arts iN GENERAL Epuca- 
TION. Report of the Committee on 
the Function of Art in General Edu- 
cation for the Commission on Sec- 
ondary School Curriculum. New 
York: D. Appleton-Century Com- 
pany, 1940. Pp. x +166. $1.50. 
Discussion of the place and value of 

the fine arts in secondary general edu- 

cation. 

Birt aNp Birp Banper. By Edna H. 
Evans. Chicago: The John C. Win 
ston Company, 1940. Pp. 217. $1.50. 
Some delightful stories of experiences 

with birds, for children of elementary 

school age. 

EMoTION AND ConpbucT IN ADOLESCENCE. 
By Caroline B. Zachry. New York: 
D. Appleton-Century Company, 1940. 
Pp. xiii t 563. $3. 

Well-balanced discussion of some prob 
lems of adolescence that should be of 
considerable value to secondary school 
teachers. 

Tue Cuicaco Cotiece Pian. By Chaun- 
cey S. Boucher. Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1940. Pp. xiii +413. 
$3. 

Appraisal of the “new plan” at the 
University of Chicago after a decade of 
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cost is usually 
the last when 
the cafeteria is built 
by PIX ... and your 
food service is made sim- 
pler and faster by the plan- 
ning skill of PIX Engineers who 
know how to make even a modest 
budget cover the feeding needs of the 
modern school. That is why PIX equip- 
ment is today the accepted standard for 
school cafeterias and kitchens. 

FREE TO SCHOOL EXECUTIVES—this interesting illus- 


trated book on food service planning and modern- 
ization. Filled with photographs and menu suggestions. 
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ONE 


TENNANT MACHINE 


Does the Whole Job of School 
Floor Maintenance 


Burnishes Seal—Wet or Dry— 
Polishes—Waxes—Scrubs— 
Sands. No Dust. 


The Tennant machine cleans 
the heaviest traffic floors 
without the use of water. 
The attachments can be 
exchanged quickly with- 
out the use of tools. 


ATTACHMENTS 


Buffing drum;  Steel- 
wool buffing roll which 
is factory-made, uni- 
formly compressed 
and ready for im- 
mediate use, either 
8-inch or 16-inch 
depending on 
friction required; 
16-inch Brush; 
Sanding drum; 
Sandpaper 
sleeves 
ready for 


use. 
Shown here 


is the Model 
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Complete a . ees fie Other sizes are 
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has no place on or in school property .. . 
Medart Bike Racks solve that disturbing problem for 
all times . . . Hot galvanized throughout to resist rust, 
this modern and inexpensive school equipment may 
be used indoors or out-of-doors at will... fully de- 
scribed iti the Medart Bike Rack catalog. Write fe it. 
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operation. The general conclusion is 
that the correction of certain weaknesses 
growing out of operation has improved 
the plan considerably. It is credited with 
being generally successful and capable of 
further improvement. 

INTEGRATED HANDWORK FOR ELEMENTARY 
Scnoots. Teachers’ Guide in Use and 
Technics. By Louis V. Newkirk. New 
York: Silver Burdett Company, 1940. 
Pp. viiit 342. $3.20. 

Elementary teachers will find in this 
attractively edited book a wealth of in- 
formation on handiwork for pupils in 
all of its relationships to the total edu- 
cational process. 

EpUCATION AND Economic WELL-BEING 
in AMERICAN Democracy. Written for 
Educational Policies Commission by 
John K. Norton. Washington, D. C.: 
National Education Assoctation, 1940. 
Pp. 227. 

Examination of needs for public edu- 
cation in terms of present day needs, 
together with a proposal for continuing 
and perfecting this unique American 
social experiment. 

PupiL TRANSPORTATION IN THE UNITED 
Srates. By M. C. S. Noble ]r. Scran- 
ton, Pa.: International Textbook Com- 
pany, 1940. Pp. xxiv +541. 

Report of the extensive study of pupil 
the United States 
General Education 


transportation in 
financed by the 





Board. Much of the information should 
be valuable to school authorities with 
transportation problems. 

FUNDAMENTALS OF Democratic Epuca- 
TI0N. An Introduction to Educational 
Philosophy. By Robert Ulich. New 
York: American Book Company, 
1940. Pp. x +362. $2.25. 

Discussion of principles underlying 
concept of a democratic system of edu- 
cation. 

Quest oF THE Cava.tiers. De Soto and 
the Spanish Explorers. By Faith Ying- 
ling Knoop. New York: Longmans, 
Green and Company, 1940. Pp. vit 
202. $2. 

The romance and thrill of De Soto 
and other Spanish explorers are here 
recaptured for children. 

ScHOOLS FOR THE Mi1AmMri AREA, FLorIpA. 
Tallahassee: State Department of Edu- 
cation, 1940. Colin English, State 
Superintendent. Pp. xvit530. 
Well-executed cooperative research, 

under the direction of state department 

personnel, for improvement of schools 
in Dade County, Florida. 

Drums Beat ts Otp Caroutna. By 
Albert Leeds Stillman. Illustrated. 
Chicago: The John C. Winston Com- 
pany, 1940. Pp. 244. $2. 

A tale of adventure in North Caro 
lina during pre-Revolutionary days that 
will be read at one sitting by adolescents. 
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MORE AND MORE SCHOOLS ARE USING 


McARTHUR 


SUPER-GYM and SUPER-TURK TOWELS 


It’s very seldom you can buy QUALITY and 
LOW COST in one package! But with McArthur 
Super-Gym and Super-Turk Towels you get the 
longest wearing, heavy-duty towels you can buy, 
PLUS the lowest cost per year of service. Write 
for our complete FREE school towel plan. We'll 
send you prices on our complete McArthur line. 


White Today / 


GEO. McARTHUR & SONS, BARABOO, WIS. 


Western Representative E. P. Finiqan. 314 12th St., San Francisco, Calif. 
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No Roap Too Lonc. By Hildegarde 
Hawthorne. New York: Longmans, 
Green and Company, 1940. Pp. vit 
261. $2. 

A fascinating tale of certain adven- 
tures of John Fremont and Kit Carson, 
for children. 


Just Off the Press 


Procress IN Reapinec Series. By Ernest 
Horn and Others. Maxtnc New 
Frrenps. Pp. 221. $0.80. Fottowinc 
New Trams. Pp. 383. $1. More 
Apventures. Pp. 319. $0.92. Reacu- 
ING Our Goats. Pp. 447. $1.08. Bos- 
ton: Ginn and Company, 1940. 

You anp Your Reapinc. By Evelyn L. 
Stovall. Boston: Ginn and Company, 
1940. Pp. xiv +496. $1.32. 

THe Personat-SociAL DEVELOPMENT OF 
Boys AND Girts WITH IMPLICATIONS 
FOR SEcoNDARY Epucation. By Lois 
Hayden Meek arid Others. New York: 
Committee on Workshops, Progressive 
Education Association, 1940. Pp. 243. 
$1, Jist; $0.75 to P.E.A. members. 
$0.50 to students in lots of 50 or more. 

PuysicAL EpucATION IN THE SECONDARY 
Scuoo.. Prepared by Laurentine B. 
Collins, Rosalind Cassidy and Others. 
New York: Committee on Workshops, 
Progressive Education Association, 
1940. Pp. vit 120. $1.50, list; $1 to 
P.E.A. 


members. 
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Peterson Furniture for Domestic Science 


New and Better 
Cabinet Base 


Illustration above shows 
Peterson sink 
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used as a wall unit, or 
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two units may be placed 
back to back. Construct- 
ed of hardwood, finished 
Sink 
stainless steel 
de- 


LEONARD PETERSON & CO., INC. 
1222-34 Fullerton Ave. 


In designing Peterson furniture the 
foremost idea is to produce a piece 
of equipment which will not only 
please the eye but also provide the 
maximum satisfaction in conveni- 
ence and durability. For fifty years 
Peterson furniture has been favored 
by school managements consider- 
ing utility and long-run economy. 
Write for our new complete catalog 
on Domestic Science and Sewing. 


or 


Let us help you with plans for Domestic 
Science and other Laboratories. 


Chicago, U. S. A. 
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CAREFUL ENGINEERING 


COMFORT 
MODERN DESIGN 


CORRECT POSTURE 


SUPERIOR CONSTRUCTION 


Are Assured in 


EAL CHAIRS 


aR Shown is the Ideal 


Challenger, one 
of three distinc- 
tive and differ- 
ently priced lines 
comprising the 
new Streamliner 
felgelt] om 

Write for new free 
toh iollole p 


IDEAL 
SEATING CO. 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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Never a moments difficulty 


"% 
| 





ALL HOLMES 
SOUND-ON-FILM PROJECTORS 
in the Wilbur Wright Junior High School, Dayton, Ohio. 


J. R. GOODRICH, Principal, writes— 


“Never experienced a moment's difficulty with any of the four HOLMES 
PROJECTORS, two in use six years, one for three years and a fourth 
recently purchased.” 


R. C. DEEDER, Visual Education Director, writes— 


“The brilliant illumination secured by the use of the super-lens permits 
its use in the classroom without special dark curtains in many cases. We 
believe the greatest qood can be secured from visual aids only when 
used in the regular classrooms at the proper time.” 


HOLMES PROJECTOR COMPANY 
1814 Orchard Street CHICAGO 


Manufacturers of [6mm and 35mm 
projectors for over 25 years. 
HOLMES AMPLIFIERS 
AND SPEAKERS 


MIVART HIT PARADE 























Basketball Scoreboard & Timer 


Smooth, streamlined, pleasing-to-the-eye exterior con- 
ceals a precision-built mechanism that is without 
equal . . . Large, easily read clock dial. . . Hair 
trigger quick and accurate score recording from 
i control box to scoreboard . . . Place your local 
4 basketball games in the ‘big time’ — install a Medart 
Ankeatieliectic Scoreboard and Time Clock in 





your gym. Catalog upon request. 


Fred MEDART Mfg.Co 





3532 DeKalb Street St. Louis, 


97 








Trade News 





Low Cost Surface Plates 

Delta Manufacturing Company, Mil 
waukee, has announced two new surface 
plates for shop layout work, measuring 
15 by 18% inches and 16 by 22! 
at a fraction of the cost of hand-scraped 
precision plates. These new 
plates provide a true surface, a massive 
design and properly ribbed casting to 
ensure the surface remaining true. There 
are ledges at the edges of the plate tor 
are 


4 inches, 


surface 


clamping purposes and edges that 
square with each other and square with 
the face. These plates also may be made 
into precision plates simply by scraping 
to a master plate or to each other. 


New Dictaphone Cabinet 

For those who prefer to use the dicta 
phone off the desk, the Dictaphone Cor 
poration, 420 Lexington Avenue, New 
York City, has introduced a new dicta 
phone cameo cabinet. This cabinet may 
be used in conjunction with either the 
dictaphone dictating or the dictaphone 
transcribing machines. An outstanding 
feature of the cabinet is automatic posi 
tioning. As the cover of the cabinet is 
opened and slides into position, the dic 





COME ON—BE A METALLURGIST! 


@ When you talk to a Page Fence engineer you'll learn many 
important things about metals. He will explain why a choice 
of fence metals is important to best meet your atmospheric 
and service conditions: Page heavily-galvanized copper-bearing 
steel, Armco ingot iron, Allegheny stainless steel, Alcoa alu- 
minum. You'll also learn about superior service, for he is one 
of 97 members of the nation-wide Page Fence Association— 
all factory-trained, responsible, local business men. One of 
them will gladly discuss school grounds protection with you. 
Write to PAGE FENCE ASSOCIATION, Bridgeport, Conn., Atlanta, 
Chicago, New York, Pittsburgh or San Francisco, for name of 
nearest representative and book, “Fence Facts.” 


A PRODUCT OF PAGE STEEL & WIRE DIVISION 
AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE COMPANY, INC. 


—tmnertcas First Wire Fence — Stnce 1883 


taphone is automatically brought for- 
ward into position. As the cover is 
closed, automatic action returns the ma- 
chine to its original position and shuts 
off the electric current. 


New Type Leg Shoe 

The Walrus Manufacturing Company, 
Decatur, Ill., manufacturer of labora- 
tory, vocational and library furniture, 
has a new type of metal leg shoe, which 
can be attached to wood, marble, tle, 
cement or terrazzo floors or left free and 
loose from the floor. This new type of 
leg shoe is furnished in cast aluminum 
and is nontarnishing. The cost is no 
greater than that of the ordinary type. 


“Controlled Conditions” Offices 

Just completed, adjacent to its main 
plant at Aurora, Ill., are the general 
offices of All-Steel-Equip Company, Inc., 
manufacturer of lockers, file cabinets 
and similar equipment. The building is 
outstanding for efficient planning, mod 
ern design and sound structure. The 
new headquarters comprise 16,000 square 
air conditioned office 
entirely by fluorescent 


modern 
lighted 


feet of 


space, 


tubes in concealed troughs that provide 
continuous bands of light across the en- 
tire area. Office managers and engineers 
were entirely free to work out all their 
office layout problems because all daylight 
and natural ventilation were excluded. 
There was no need to consider windows, 
drafts and the direction of lighting or 
related questions. 


New Catalogs 

The 1941 catalog of group washing 
equipment of the Bradley Washfountain 
Company, Milwaukee, has just come off 
the press. The book contains 36 pages 
of illustrations and information regard 
ing Bradley washfountains, multi-stall 
showers and drinking fountains. 

American Playground Device Com- 
pany, Anderson, Ind., has just issued an 
attractive pictorial brochure on its swim 
ming pool and playground equipment. 


Receives Fire Rating 

The first 4 inch insulating board to 
receive a one hour fire rating, when 
used in wall construction, is the Fire 
Retardant insulating board lath, a prod 
uct of Fir-Tex, 1108 Porter Building, 
Portland, Ore. The insulator is com- 
pounded of felted wood fibers mixed 
with microscopic flakes of expanded ver- 
miculite, which form thousands of fire 


walls in each cubic inch of the lath. 








oU URES 





from all leading School Supply 


Obtainable 
Dealers and School Furniture Manufacturers 


SQUIRES INKWELL COMPANY 


FIRST and ROSS ST. 


School Desk Inkwells 
have served 
American Schools 
over sixty years. 


7 


Quality Inkwells 
will reduce 
Equipment Budgets 


for years to come. 
A 
Specify Squires’ 
Bakelite Boston 
Inkwells 


your school. 


for 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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Can there be anything more important than the health and education of the school child? 


While School Authorities always desire to protect the health and provide adequate education 
for the school child as economically as possible, there are some things that should not be sacri- 
ficed for the sake of saving a few dollars. The maintenance of proper air conditions in the 


classroom is one of the most important. 


School Authorities have purchased Herman Nelson Air Con- 
ditioning Products for Schools for more than 30 years with the 
assurance that they would obtain the best possible results. The 
fact that Herman Nelson Air Conditioners for Schools are be- 


ing selected today in preference to any other unit is proof that 





School Authorities are not willing to relinquish this assurance 






Herman Nelson 
Air Conditioner 
for Schools 


THE HERMAN NELSON CORPORATION *°:2: 


Manufacturers of Quality Heating, Ventilating and Air Conditioning Products 


for the additional money they must pay for this product. 





Sales Representatives in Principal Cities 
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Pat. epplied for 


to your schoolrooms... 


increase their utility 
with these 


new tables and chairs 


American Universal Table and American Envoy Posture Chairs. 


HESE attractive tables and chairs 

demonstrate true, modern, func- 
tional design. Their beauty is equal to 
their great usefulness, making them 
handsome pieces of furniture even for 
the front office. Here are values made 
possible only by the American Seating 
Company's modern equipment and 


large production. 


On this page are shown only a few of 
our many outstanding values in school 
furniture. Write for our complete catalog. 


Tubular dual table. Made in five heights. 20 x 48 inch top. 
Two compartment book shelf optional. 


Progressive Table No. 128 with read- These all-purpose tables have exceptional beauty and strength .. . many advantages in design 
ing top. Available in variety of styles and construction over ordinary tables. Here shown with American tubular steel folding chairs. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


America’s pioneers in comfortable public seating » Manufacturers of School, Theatre, Church, 
Auditorium, Stadium and Transportation seating * Branch Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities 


American Seating Co. The NATION'S SCHOOLS, December 1940 
Dept. N-S - 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Send me Free copy of 
Americen Seating cate- 
og for school officials. 
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Side Glances— 
Mass movements of 


pupils through the grades are not the 
sole concern of the public schools of 
Baltimore. The facts of individual dif- 
ference have led to more flexible pro- 
motional practices. The array of types 
of schools and types of classes organ- 
ized to meet varying speeds of pupil 
progress will be described in the Janu- 
ary issue by John L. Stenquist. 


\X ATCH for the 


code of professional ethics for school 
administrators to be presented next 
month by Ward G. Reeder of Ohio 
State University. 


A STRONG note of 
warning against national teacher exam- 
inations will be sounded next month 
by Albert Lindsay Rowland, president 
of the state teachers’ college at Ship- 


pensburg, Pa. 
4 OULD you like 


to take a tour of the best new elemen- 
tary school buildings of the nation? 
Very well, The Nation’s Scuoots will 
conduct you through some fine new 
structures in 11 geographical regions 
next month. In a 24 page portfolio, 
reminiscent of last January’s treatment 
of community’ schools, you will find 
floor plans, exterior and interior views, 
construction details and mention of ex- 
ceptional features. Supt. Worth Mc- 
Clure of Seattle, Wash., will introduce 
the portfolio with ideas on new trends 
in elementary education. 
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Verhaulin mind 


7. GOOD BUSINESS to Tune-up ailing 
heating systems with Dunham equip- 





ment. It’s better business to plan the 
Tune-up so that normal replacements will 





eventually produce a modern heating sys- 
VRD Vacuum Pu Duplex Condensation Pump and 


capacities 2,500 to 64, 000 tem, a completely overhauled job, better Receiver Cl! -B 66 sizes. Capacities 
sq. ft. EDR. as 2,000 to 50,000 sq. ft. EDR. 


than originally put in. 

Few owners are willing to completely 
replace a heating system at one time, but 
every owner is interested in cutting his 
operating costs, especially when good equip- 





VR Vacuum Pump — ca- ment, put in on a step-by-step basis, May single Condensation Pump and 
pac _— = ROR. 50, 4 Receiver CH-B 49 sizes. Capacities 
; lead to the eventual completion of a Dun- 2,000 to 50,000 sq. ft. EDR. 


ham Vacuum Return Line System with its 
long life and economy—or to a Dunham 
Differential System which has set new 





precedents in smooth, efficient operation. 


Float and Thermostatic 
Trap built in 8 sizes with 








capacitie s from 800 to Are you familiar with the Dunham **Oriflex”’ self-contained 
20,000 sq. ft. EDR. - adjustable orifice valve. 
$8 
**Planned”’ Replacement Plan? If not, may 
we tell you about it? It offers ‘tat once’”’ 
improvement in heat-comfort and in plant 
— operation, looking ahead to a later com- 
5 sizes, ca- . ° 
pactticoivam plete modernization. a. oa ae 
1500 to ee sq. ft. EDR. tor and Drip Trap—5 sizes. 











Type ‘*‘V’? Unit 


Heater. "as sizes, 


from 95 to 1100 Cabinet Convector ‘6s ‘ or) 
Type **R”’ Unit cats sq. ft. EDR. Type “*D’’ Unit Heater. Type ‘‘M’’ Unit Heater. Floor type. Also avail- a: | erage 
15 Standard Sizes Bulletin 216 Bulletin 240 Three sizes. Bulletin 402 able in Wall type. 














Depend on Dunham for Good Equipment... Depend on Your Dunham Man for Skilled Cooperation 


C. A. DUNHAM COMPANY 


Ty Se, ae ey ae TS 9 es Om, Ow Ween. hme cele. 
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Sidewalk Repairs 
Experimenting is being done in Balti- 
more with a new method of repairing 
broken, rough and unaligned paved sur- 
faces of various types. Heretofore, a 
concrete block that settled or the surface 
of which scaled off was replaced in its 
entirety to remedy the unsafe paving. 
With the aid of an emulsified asphalt 
that can be mixed with cold water, it is 
now possible to align distorted blocks of 
concrete or make smooth surfaces that 
have become broken, shattered or scaled, 


the board of school commissioners re- 
ports. 
The mixture serves as a binder for 


sand and stone dust, thereby making a 
mortar that can easily be applied to fill- 
ing depressions or any other irregular- 
ities. It adheres readily to any clean 
masonry material and hardens rapidly 
upon the evaporation of its water con- 
tent. With the proper use of this mate- 
rial paved surfaces can be maintained 


absolutely smooth at a relatively small 

cost, it is asserted. 
: ? 

cost is about 3 per cent and the labor 

cost about 10 per cent of that of replac- 

ing the affected areas with concrete. 





PRACTI 





By 





Self-Rating Scale, Cont. 


The third installment of Wayne E. 


In fact the material 
columns. 


Mase’s self-rating scale for school cus- 
todians will be found in the subjoined 
See the October issue for the 
beginning of the test and instructions. 
Other installments will follow. 





Cc. 
J 
2. 
3. 
4. 
D. 


III. CARE OF THE BUILDING 


Do I perform locker room duties?... 


Do I pick up and destroy all rubbish daily?. 

Do I scrub the locker room thoroughly each day, and 
sweep the room several times a day, if necessary?. . 

Do I keep an antiseptic solution in the foot bath, provided 
there is a foot bath?. <o eile eaten 
Do I see that the locker room is provided with as much 
ventilation as is possible?.....................0e08: 
Do I keep the temperature of the locker room and 
showers at 70-72 degrees Fahrenheit?... 


o I perform gymnasium and auditorium duties? 


Do I sweep daily when these rooms are in daily use?. . 
Do I keep them dusted at all times?.. 

Do I manipulate the ventilation effectively? Scents 

Do I maintain a temperature of approximately 60 degrees 
Fahrenheit in the gymnasium during school hours?.. . . 








NEW FREEDOM FOR SECRETARIES! 





L C SMITH & CORONA TYPEWRITERS INC 


SYRACUSE ° 


NEW YORK 
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SAVE MONEY 
THESE FIVE WAYS 


with Wyandotte 
Detergent 















1, One pound of Wyandotte Detergent will clean 

thoroughly 4012 square feet. This figure is the 
average for all floors, recorded by users of Wyandotte 
Detergent. 


2. A minimum amount of labor is required to 

“pick up” Wyandotte Detergent after mopping 
or scrubbing has been done. This fact has been estab- 
lished by competitive tests conducted by building 
managers under most carefully supervised condi- 
tions. 





3, Mops and scrubbing machine brushes give 

maximum length of service where Wyandotte 
Detergent is used. Here again information is sup- 
plied by building management organizations from 
carefully audited accounts. 





4, Floors retain their original beauty a long time. 
Some floors have been mopped continuously 

for 30 years with Wyandotte Detergent. Flooring 

manufacturers report no sign of cleaning abuse. 


Cause for lawsuits is lessened because Wyan- 

dotte Detergent leaves mopped areas free from 
slippery film. Your Wyandotte Representative will 
be glad to tell you more about the money-saving fea- 
tures of this fine cleanser. Write us for free booklet: 
Maintenance Cleaning, Illustrated. 
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Lesso.ui in Housekeeping ~~ 
III. CARE OF BUILDING Continued S|G;|Aj|F/P 
Our rural teachers and directors need koe 
to be enlightened regarding good house- E, Do I perform housekeeping duties not executed daily? 
1. Do I keep the windows clean on the outside and inside? 
2. Do I keep blackboards, erasers, and chalk troughs clean? 
3. DoI keep all light fixtures and other glass in the building 


keeping practice.” We are quoting from 
the Iowa State Department of Instruc 


tion bulletin. presentable at all times?.....................00. 
“In one school recently visited the i. Do I remove all finger marks and dirt from woodwork 
building was 4 years old. As we entered _ and doors?. ..... 02... e eee eee eee eee 
une teal on ec eee 0, cline cancion 5. Do I dust all walls and ceilings at least once each | year? 
pn . 6. Do I thoroughly clean and polish all metal fixtures at 
to get in. As we started up the stairs least twice a month?.............. 
into the classroom we found dinner 7. Do I keep the floors treated or polished?. 
pails scattered on the landing. In the 8. Do I remove all chalk, ade stains just as soon 
eal : ; as they are found? ; 
schoolroom the foors were messy anc 9. DoI dust the boiler and engine room at fre “que nt intervals? 
the library was in a disorganized state. 10. Do I keep my brooms and aaeaene in an orderly and 
Fl ’ 3) sclike ‘ »p? 
The teacher’s desk was a catch-all for a manner:... Fi hag © 
ah . ) c ets rs, an or fe Ww e 
everything. I he toilets were in need of ee. mere I a fy carpets, rugs, an nd other r fabrics 1enever it is 
7 on *CeSSa ee TREC TEC TTT Cee 
tention. The basement was dirty and 12. snag vacations do | | oy clean the entire 
old seats were scattered over the play building?. . 


13. Do I see that all clocks are ke .pt accurate ly reguls ated? 
14. Do I inspect the buildings and grounds each evening 
before leaving to see that nothing valuable has been left 


room and were being broken by the 
children at play. 


“The same afternoon we visited an lying around?...... 
other school, the same age and in the 15. If the children have a lunchroom, do I clean it as soon as 
same county. The dinner pails were __ they have finished their lunch? 

ly a . 16. Do I carefully clean corners of the rooms and stairw: ays, 
neatly arranged at the top of the stairs. under the radiators, and in any other obscure places? 
Che overshoes were in a neat row in the 17. Do I thoroughly wash desks and seats at least twice a 

ne : : an 

basement. The library was nicely or- VOAP eee cece cece eee ee ee eeee 
ganized and well arranged. The toilets » po 1 make repairs and keep the building in good 
were clean and the wash bowls, in good ee... Series 
condition. The basement was clean and 1. Do I replace all broken window cords, torn shades, 


burned out light bulbs and fuses, door latches, and make 


all seats and other materials were neatly “siege “er 
other minor repairs just as soon as possible? 


arranged in the storage rooms. The 2. Do I keep desks and seats adjusted? 
pupils were proud of this school and felt 3. DoI make re pairs on desks, chairs, and e quipme nt at the 
it was their duty to help in caring for first convenience?.. . . 

a ae 4. Dol keep fire escapes painte .d and in re pairs? 
the property. 5. Do I{keep the sewage disposal systems in repair’. 






Condraliged Sow 


WINS SCHOOL SUPT. PRAISE! 


Supt. E. I. Lehr of Rock Falls Public Schools, Rock Falls, Illinois, is pictured at the 
controls of their Model S-40 WEBSTER-CHICAGO Centralized Sound System. All rooms 
in three separate buildings are controlled from Supt. Lehr’s office. 


Writes Supt. Lehr... 


“Last spring, after having used the WEBSTER-CHICAGO Centralized Sound System for 
one year, I was anxious to get some reaction from my teachers. Therefore I prepared 
a questionnaire asking them to check the items and turn in the slips unsigned. I 
asked them not to sign their names feeling that I might get more frank answers. 


Some of the questions asked were: 

(1) Is the reception in your room satisfactory? All answered ‘’Yes.” 

(2) Is it used so much that it is a nuisance? All checked “No.” 

(3) Do you favor the use of such equipment in Public Schools? 28 out of 29 answered 


™ Its Many Uses Almost Unbelievable! 


Following are just a few of the many uses we have put our WEBSTER-CHICAGO 
Centralized Sound System to: 


Music appreciation program. Calling teachers or students to the tele- 

Radio news broadcasts. phone. . ‘ae 

Parent-teachers’ programs. Supervising rooms in cases where the Models For the Small, Medium or Large School 

Re-broadcast of room programs over en- teacher is absent for a few minutes. Unlimited Number of Room Locations — Unlimited 
tire system. Radio and music recording programs to 5 

Making general announcements to all or — the lunchroom during the noon hour. Number of Programs Simultaneously. Write Today 


any individual building or room. School programs in our auditorium. for the Facts! Address Sec. D-24 


a 
5622 Bloomingdale Ave., Chicago, Illinois 
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‘HILLYARD'S 


2, Treatment ! 
v, * 


CcOuseum 
univEeRsiTyY 
OF NEBRASKA 


Your GYM FLOORS can be REJUVENATED and 
brought to that healthy glow of cleanliness, efficiency 
and attractiveness so desirable in a gym floor. Hill- 
yard’s floor treatments protect and beautify your 


floors at nominal cost, also the rich coloring of the | 


floor is brought out and maintained when Hiliyard’s 
Hi-Quality Floor Treatment Products are used. 
over thirty years Hillyard’s Floor Treatment Prod- 
ucts have been giving satisfying service. 


* 


Flooring Manufacturers, Contractors and Leading | 


Architects APPROVE Hill- 
yard Floor Treatments and 
Methods. Hillyard’s Super 
GYM FINISH is Super 
TOUGH, No GLARE, Non- 
Skid, Long 
Wearing. 


TO ALL 


FREE coaches 
NEW 1941 


Economieal, 


There is a Hillyard Main- 
tenance Engineer in your 


WATION 


- 


community who is ready to 
serve you and help solve 
your floor maintenance 
problems ... Call or wire 
us, the 


FREE. 
HILLWARD SALES CO. 


-- DISTRIBUTORS HILLYARD CHEMICAL CO. ... ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


Consultation is 
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Would you select 
a suit blindfolded? 


| Noman would pay $50 for just any suit—regardless of the 


cut, material or color. He wants to know that the suit he 


buys will be satisfactory in every respect. 

In selecting equipment, School Authorities want to pur- 
chase quality products which are the greatest value for the 
money spent. However, unless specifications are written in 
such a manner that purchasing power remains in their 
hands, School Authorities are in effect selecting equip- 
ment blindfolded. 

Every School Authority should know the facts about 
the one method which shows best how to deal with this 
problem. These are fully covered in a new booklet titled 
| ‘Your Specifications, an Asset or a Liability?’’ A copy of 
this booklet has been reserved for you. 


e THE HERMAN NELSON 
| CORPORATION 


Manufacturers of Quality Heating, Ventilating and Air Conditioning Products 


MAIL THIS TODAY « « FOR FREE BOOKLET 








SS 1 
THE HERMAN NELSON CORPORATION, Moline Illinois ; 

I | Please send me my copy of the free beakler, “Your Specifica- 
| tions, an Asset or a Liability ?’ S | 
lt Name . = ANS 
| Street Address << | 
| >» | 
| C#ty-—___________¥ _State— -% 
Icicle eg iain dll edbien iatetimamanictaasdil J 
9 








To keep your 
upkeep down 
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When you invest in any kind of 

commercial refrigeration, look 

AN deeperthanthe enamel finish — 

see what makes it “tick!” When 

it’s powered with a General Electric Condensing Unit, rest as- 

sured that your power bills will be low, that your repair bills 
will probably be conspicuous by their absence. 

General Electric “Scotch Giant” Condensing Units are eco- 
nomical, sturdy and live a long life. Each unit is warranted 
by the world’s largest electrical manufacturer. There are G-E 
Condensing Units in a family of sizes ranging from 4 up to 
60 hp...for practically every commercial refrigeration need. 
See your General Electric Dealer...or send the coupon. 


---=- GENERAL @ ELECTRIC ----. 
COMMERCIAL REFRIGERATION 


| GENERAL ELECTRIC CO., Div. Letiods, Bloomfield, N. J. 
h ; Please send me interesting degeriptive literature on G-E 


l 
l 
l 
l 
Commercial Refrigeration.’ especially interested in 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 








Name 


Address 
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; 


An Excellent 


BINDER 


FOR YOUR COPIES OF 
The NATION’S SCHOOLS 


@ he above binder illus- 
trated holds two complete 
volumes of The NATION’S 
SCHOOLS—twelve issues. It 
is durably made of black 
imitation leather with title 
stamped in gold. Copies of 
the publication can be in- 
serted as received. Thus the 
binder serves both as a con- 
venient file and as a perma- 
nent reference volume for 


your shelves. 


These binders are offered at $1.50 

each, postage 25c extra. Send remit- 

tance in advance and we will see that 
your order is promptly filled. 


KENYON-STEIN-CLAY, 
INC. 


913 WEST VAN BUREN ST. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 











State — 


r 
I 
. 
~ 
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“I Pledge 
Allegiance. . ” 


American children, in the majority, are 
given the finest educational advantages 
in the world. Their salute to the flag, 
signifies, in the deeper sense, a national 
gratitude for American institutions as 
typified by our schools. 

School authorities are tacitly pledged 
to protect the rights and the lives of 
our children, while in their keeping. 
Allegiance to such a pledge involves 
the obligation of safety which we owe 
our charges. 

Only an adequate fire detecting and 
fire alarm system is a surety of the 
pledge of safety. 

Holtzer-Cabot Systems, time-tested, 
and of uniformly high standard, are 
your best insurance against loss of 
precious lives in the keeping of your 
school. 


Our catalog on School Fire Alarm 
Systems is yours for the asking. 


Hottzex- (abot 


ELECTRIC COMPANY 


125 Amory St. ° Boston, Mass. 
BRANCHES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES. 
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A SUPERLATIVE SET FOR THE CLASSROOM...1S THIS NEW 


KOA Victor 





with Electric Tuning 





This new,1941 Table Model has many great features, includ- 


ing not 4 or 5, but 6 RCA Victor Preferred Type Tubes! 


Excellent volume and tone. Surprisingly low in cost! 


Here is a radio for your class- 
room that is an outstanding 
value! 

RCA Victor Model 16T-3 
is the result of months of 
RCA research. To give you 
so much radio at this set’s 
amazingly low price, engi- 





All These Great Features 


Electric Tuning (5 stations) 

6 RCA Victor Preferred Type 
Tubes 

R-F stage for better sensitivity 

Big, 2-band, Edge-lighted Dial 

Plug-in and switch for Record 
Player Attachment 

Powerful 6” Electrodynamic 
Speaker : 

American and foreign reception 

Built-in Magic Loop Antenna 

Big knobs for easy tuning 

Automatic volume control 

12 to | vernier tuning 

2-point, high frequency tone 
control 

Automatic Tone Compensation 

Underwriters’ Approval 





— 
Re 


ROA Victor 


AUDIO VISUAL SERVICE 
Educationa! Department 

RCA Manufacturing Co, In 

A Service of the Radio Corporation of Amer 


Camden, N J 


neers, designers, production 
men and purchasing agents 
virtually performed miracles! 

When you see and hear 
this radio you will agree their 
efforts were well worthwhile. 
For it gives you Electric Tun- 
ing for five stations, Amer- 
ican and foreign reception, 
built-in Magic Loop Antenna, 
adequate volume for any 
classroom, and many other 
great performance and con- 
venience features! 

In addition, Model 16T-3 
is amazingly low in cost. Visit 
your RCA Victor dealer—or 
mail coupon! 


Modern Schools ~~ 
stay modern with 
RCA Tubes in their 


sound equipment. 





Trademark “RCA Victor” Reg. U. S. 
Pat. Off. by RCA Mfg. Co., Inc. 










Educational] Department (N-12) 
RCA Manufacturing Co. 
Camden, N. J. : 






Ine. 






_—— 
lease send me information about 


RCAVictor Model 16T-3--and other 
1941 RCA Victor Radios. 








Name 
a ae 


TS 





Schook. 






Address 
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The BRANDT WAY 
SAVE TIME — ELIMINATE ERRORS 


You can save a substantial amount of time and eliminate 
all errors in change making by installing a BRANDT 
AUTOMATIC CASHIER in your cafeteria. 

To deliver change for any amount from Ic to $1.00, with 
the BRANDT AUTOMATIC CASHIER, requires the de- 
pression of a single key—the key corresponding to the 
amount of the student’s lunch check Mental calculations 
are done away with, absolute accuracy is assured and 
change is made in a fraction of the time required when 
done by hand. 

You can install a BRANDT and forget your change 
making problems for years to come. Each machine is 
guaranteed for ten years—many have been in use for from 
twenty-five to thirty years. 


For Athletic or Other Events Too! 
BRANDT AUTOMATIC CASHIERS can also be used 


to excellent advantage in making change in connection 
with other school activities where an admission is charged. 


Use the coupon below for further information or to 
arrange for a free trial without cost or obligation of any 


kind, 


BRANDT AUTOMATIC CASHIER CO. 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 


Use this 
COUPON 


ee 


st or obligation we would like to arrange for a 
f a BRANDT AUTOMATIC CASHIER. 

it how BRANDT AUTOMATIC 
ng problem in School Cafe 


BRANDT 
AUTOMATIC 


CASHIERS 





Brandt Automatic Cashier Co. 

Dept. N11, Watertown, Wis. 
With Thi 
trae +r 3! 
Please send more information ab 
CASHIERS solve the change mak 


teriac 


HOW PAN-AMERICAN 
IMPROVES RESULTS 
IN SCHOOL MUSIC 


Pupils Make More Rapid Progress; Entire 
Instrumental Department Raises 
Percentage of Successes; 

Costs Drastically Reduced 


Elkhart, Indiana—That school bands and orchestras 
make more rapid progress in the rehearsal periods, play 
in better tune and with finer intonation, when equipped 
wholly or in the major part with Pan-American band 
instruments, is a fact substantially proved by the expe- 
rience of school music educators throughout the country. 

The reasons back of these fine results are clear and 
easily explained. Generally stated, the quality of Pan- 
American instruments is the answer. But that built-in 
musical quality, which refers to intonation, chromatic 
accuracy, musical responsiveness and tone quality of metals 
used, skill in designing for most artistic results plus ease 
of blowing and fingering,—these have their explanations, 
too. Pan-Americans are the fastest selling band instruments 
in the world today, enjoy an enormous volume of business 
which can afford and does maintain the most skillful and 
experienced staff of designers, craftsmen, metal workers 
and tuning experts ever assembled in a band instrument 
plant. Their equipment, too, is of the most modern and 
efficient design, conceived and made by themselves and 
without which, band instruments of Pan-American’s micro- 
metric exactness cannot be produced. 


Efficiency Brings Economy, Low Prices 

The efficiency of this organization, the efficiency of the 
plant in which they work, and the enormous volume of 
production resulting from international demand for its 
products, at the same time achieve an economy in produc- 
tion which is passed on to the individual purchaser. Pan- 
American band instruments, incorporating many of the 
superlative features found only in the most expensive 
grades, are priced moderately in the extreme. Pan-Amer- 
ican stands undeniably the world’s greatest dollar value. 

No one knows better than the educator what inbuilt 
tone quality of the finest musical character, fixed pitch 
accuracy, intonation and ease of blowing and fingering 
mean to the budding school bandsman. No one knows 
better than the school executive what thrift and econ- 
omy in careful buying to supply these qualities mean to 
the often limited school budget and to the satisfaction 
of the school board. That is why this appeal is made 
direct to the school executive, the man who must “face 
the music”. 

How to Test Pan-American Quality 

Consult with your school bandmaster, orchestra con- 
ductor, music supervisor about Pan-American instruments 
for your school requirements. Consider them first from 
the standpoint of quality, teachability and durability, sec- 
ond, from the standpoint of price. Remember, there is an 
iron-clad factory guarantee back of every Pan-American 
instrument you buy. The line includes practically every 
brass and woodwind instrument for band and orchestra. 
More than 21 major improvements recently applied. Have 
one brought in, any instrument, from your local music 
store, and give it a thorough practical test. Or write 
direct for your free copy of the latest complete Pan-Amer- 
ican general catalog. Our service department will be 
pleased to help you with any of your specific instrument 
problems. Write us today. We invite and will appreciate 
your correspondence. 1443 


Pan-American 
1253 P-A Building Elkhart, Ind. 
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The Purdue University 
Hall of Music 


Lafayette, Indiana 


Walter Scholer, A.I.A. 
Architect 


Lafayette, Ind. 











“Thank You, Purdue!” 


In selecting the chairs for THE LARGEST 
THEATRE IN THE WORLD those in 
charge of this great structural achieve- 
ment naturally turned to 


IDEAL 


Impressive by its immensity this auditorium amazes everyone. 
Six thousand, two hundred and eight beautiful Ideal Aristocrat 
Chairs, row after row, stretch from the stage one hundred and 


fifty-six feet away. 


In these comfortable seats one may sit back and appreciate the 
great care and consideration which were accorded the choice of all 
the many elements which make up this symbol of Purdue’s faith 
in the ability of man to create a world of beauty and utility. 











You, too, can go far in creating a sphere of like beauty in your 
community by installing Ideal Chairs. You'll have a better con- 
ception of the far reaching importance of correct seating after 
you've seen the new Ideal literature, a copy of which will be sent 
to you free and without obligation. 


IDEAL SEATING COMPANY 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


330 W. 42ND ST., NEW YORK CITY 
EXPORT OFFICES ATTENTION: J. E. ROBIN 
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LOOKING FORWARD 





Music 


HE sensational success of Leopold Stokowski 

and his youth orchestra on their recent South Amer- 
ican tour has received favorable comment by music 
critics and the general press. A brilliant conductor who 
could within a few months whip together an amateur 
organization that took the highly critical Latin American 
audiences by storm was something new in music. With- 
out attempting to remove even one sprig of laurel 
from Stokowski’s heavy wreath, it is not amiss to 
state that his achievement would have been impossible 
without the substantial base upon which it rested— 
public school music. 

The development of public school vocal and instru- 
mental music has been one of the most spectacular 
features of curricular enlargement during the last twen- 
ty years. Hardly a secondary school, public or private, 
throughout the land is now without its glee clubs, 
choruses, choirs and bands. In addition, hundreds of 
these schools boast full-sized symphony orchestras 
whose performances compare favorably with those of 
the average professional group. Many private summer 
camps offer musical instruction of high caliber under 
noted teachers. In some of the larger cities these youth 
musical organizations are somewhat overshadowed by 
the abundance and quality of professional organizations 
but, in the typical small town and village, the secondary 
school band or orchestra has enriched the cultural life 
of the community to an extent unappreciated by the 
layman. 

This growth is a far cry from the “sixties” and 
“seventies” when the introduction of even rote singing 
was so strongly opposed by the teaching profession that 
it literally required heavy pressure by the G.A.R. to 
force vocal music into the elementary and secondary 
schools. The foundations of these early programs were 
the songs that sprang from the battlefields of the War 
Between the States. In the “seventies” and “eighties” 
choral singing was further stimulated by the Manner- 
kor of the German immigrants who formed singing 
clubs as well as gymnasiums and schiitzenbunds in 
every community in which there was an appreciable 
number of Germans. This influence carried into col- 
leges and universities where the glee clubs flourished. 

The World War demanded music and professional 
song leaders came into their own. In cantonment and 


civilian workshop, in shops and in factories, in public 
gatherings and town commons, everyone was singing 
the catchy airs popular in the French and British 
trenches and dugouts. Music then really came into 
the elementary and secondary schools for the first time. 
The teaching profession no longer looked askance. 
The community demanded it and the two-generation- 
long uphill efforts of pioneer public school music lead- 
ers were duly rewarded. 

Old teaching concepts were discarded. It was dis- 
covered that piano could be taught by the class method 
as well as by the individual method. Choirs of instru- 
ments received instruction by methods that produced 
reasonable skill within a remarkably short time. 
Change in method from the individual teaching to the 
group teaching idea made this phenomenal development 
financially possible. The radio assisted by making the 
adult community music conscious and, in turn, created 
sound support for the public school programs. The 
movement has not reached its apex. It is still growit.g 
and will continue to grow. Public school music repre- 
sents one of the really fine cultural contributions of 
the American public school. 


Time to Protest 


HE warnings frequently given in these columns 

during the last two years that certain emergency 
agencies in Washington were embarking upon a pro- 
gram of federally controlled public vocational, technical 
and special education, independent but paralleling the 
community and state directed public secondary schools, 
are coming to fruition. The National Youth Adminis- 
tration has requested $40,000,000 for the fiscal year of 
1941-42 for the establishment of special training centers! 
This request has not yet received the President’s ap- 
proval but, unless a strong popular opinion develops 
against the idea, it will probably be transmitted to 
Congress as routine in January. 

There is no justification for this new venture. The 
money requested for these special schools could be 
much more effectively used if added to the current 
federal appropriations for vocational education in exist- 
ing public schools. This procedure would save large 
capital outlays in places in which they are not needed. 
The program merely represents an increasing tendency 
on the part of certain federal bureaucrats to develop a 








series of schools that will be independent of both com- 
munity and state control. The approval of this request 
by Congress means the gradual establishment of a 
second system of schools, narrowly conceived and un 
fortunate in direction. This initial appropriation is only 
the small beginning of what will ultimately be a tre 
mendous system of class schools. The movement is 
extremely dangerous to the democratic concept of our 
classless, community controlled system of public educa- 
tion. 

There is still time to protest. To those educators and 
laymen alike who believe in the value of our demo- 
cratically developed system of community control of 
public education, we recommend that careful study be 
made of this request followed by a strong protest, not 
only to representatives and senators but also directly to 
the President. If we desire to maintain a single class- 
less system of public education, now is the time to ex- 
press strong disapproval of this new movement. Once 
started, this program will be much more difficult to 


stop. 


As Broad As Life 


ROFESSIONAL organizations and_ individual 

educators in the past have been prone to emphasize 
the money value of education far beyond its possible 
limits of validity and to depreciate by their silence other 
equally important values. Individual educators have 
had their imaginations stimulated by these absurd sta- 
stistics and have improved upon them to a degree of 
minuteness so that a youth can be informed of the 
exact money value of every additional day spent in 
school. We have seen statistics prepared for secondary 
school pupils that even calculate the potential life- 
earning value of a class hour. The economic value of 
an education has been used for everything from the 
stimulation of enrollment in Greek and Latin classes 
to the discouragement of truancy. Then came the de- 
pression and the educator turned from the money value 
of an education to a comparison of educational expend- 
itures with those for chewing gum, liquor, tobacco 
and other presumptive luxuries. 

Education within a democratic culture is as extensive 
and as broad as life. Its purposes are to aid individuals 
in adapting themselves to harmonious living. It should 
provide for adequate vocational and professional train- 
ing but it is just as important to inculcate in the in- 
dividual, a sense of social and moral responsibility to 
the group in the exercise of skills made possible by the 
pooling of community resources. 

Education is much wider than purely vocational 
aims. - It needs to emphasize not only the goals of 
individual and social efficiency but also the possibilities 
of learning for the sheer enjoyment of conquering new 
frontiers and creating new powers through control 
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over greater areas of knowledge. It needs to emphasize 
the love of beauty and the development of taste in liv- 
ing so that each generation may grow in the develop- 
ment of the esthetic sense. Education under a demo 
cratic form of life has the responsibility for bringing 
to all the people, child and adult alike, the finer cul- 
tural elements which, under other governmental or- 
ganization, are reserved for a favored minority. Demo- 
cratic education is an experiment in raising the culture 
of the masses. 


Practical Experience 


HE importance of guidance and direction in the 

educational, vocational, social and spiritual aspects 
of life is receiving a larger proportion of emphasis 
within the secondary schools. With it is growing also 
the realization that guidance cannot be isolated from 
the instructional process nor can it be accomplished 
by arm-chair, file-case specialists who have been di- 
vorced from instruction. Effective guidance grows out 
of confidence between the individual and the teacher, 
which in turn evolves from constant contact and re- 
spect engendered by this relationship. The well-trained 
classroom teacher in his homeroom aspect, other con- 
ditions being equal, will do the most successful work 
in guidance. Among these other conditions may be 
classified a more exact knowledge of the country, its 
economic theories and practices, than can be obtained 
from a textbook. 

The American public school teacher needs a suc- 
cession of practical trainings on the actual job basis. 
If possible of arrangement, these experiences might 
well be worked out during summer holidays during 
undergraduate days; if not, at least a year should be 
spent in industry and commerce to get the feel of 
manual work and an understanding of its demands. 
Classroom teachers are too partial to “white collar” 
positions as opposed to manual labor. This attitude is 
due to the carryover of the aristocratic academic tradi- 
tion plus a lack of practical understanding of the total 
economic system. 

Without depreciating one iota the value of gener- 
alized and specialized academic training and profes- 
sional methodology, it is difficult for a teacher to serve 
successfully in our democratically organized schools 
without more complete and well-rounded practical life 
experiences than it is possible to obtain on the campus. 
It seems desirable that teacher training schools make 
provision for the attainment of this desirable objective 
—well-rounded, well-trained and well-balanced teach- 
ers who have more than an academic understanding of 
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American life. 
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Have Adults Imagined 


an American “Youth Problem’’? 
ARTHUR B. MOEHLMAN 


URING the past year there 

have been denunciations from 
press, pulpits, lecture platforms and 
even from governmental officials 
against the American Youth Con- 
gress and American youth in general. 
Some view with grave alarm the 
radical tendencies of a small minor- 
ity, going so far as to declare that 
American youth is communistic! 

Only a few persons, such as an 
occasional college president, decry the 
fact that youth is too conservative 
and even reactionary in a social and 
political sense. In fact, American 
youth has run the entire gamut of 
praise and criticism. 

Is there a youth problem in fact 
or does it exist only in the imagina- 
tion of sclerotic oldsters. The only 
spontaneous youth movement with 
which we are familiar was the one 
that grew romantically under the 
Weimar Republic in post-war Ger- 
many. The rise of the Nazis brought 
the German free youth movement 
under strict and complete govern- 
mental control. The Russians and 


Italians had undertaken complete 
control of their youth somewhat 
earlier. 


Adults Stimulated Youth's Plight 


Our economic depression brought 
a serious dislocation between youth 
and 1929 which, unfortu- 
nately, persists to the present time. 
Soon we began to hear concern on 
the part of oldsters about youth. 
When enough individuals of the 
older generation joined this chorus, 
a youth problem was created; it was 
organized and stimulated by adults 
in true American style! 

Youth hardly thought of itself as 
a separate problem until this concern 
for its needs was sentimentalized by 
the older generation. Stimulated by 
adults, a small minority took the 
bit in its own teeth and built its 
own organizations. It made demands 


jobs in 


in the true style of the pressure 
group. It developed a “program.” 


Its inexperienced members were pli- 
able material in the hands of clever 
manipulators of foreign ideologies. 
The Youth Moven-ent then came to 
be considered radic | and dangerous! 
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The federal government copied 
European patterns in form, if not in 
spirit, and provided a special execu- 
tive agency to devote its entire atten- 
tion to youth. This agency has ac- 
complished some excellent work, par- 
ticularly in its administration of 
work-scholarships to equalize individ- 
ual educational opportunities. Some 
of its other ventures, such as the at- 
tempt to develop separate federal 
vocational schools, narrow in concept 
and unnecessary in fact, are among 
its more dubious activities. 

The American Council on Educa- 
tion organized a National Youth 
Commission, obtained generous foun- 
dation fiscal support and proceeded 
sensibly to find out what the problem 
was. Its discoveries to date may be 
summarized by the statement that 
the current youth problems are those 
faced by every generation: the need 
to make a living and the desire to 
marry, rear a family and enjoy some 
of the opportunities that life should 
offer. 

The first problem, the induction of 
youth into industry, was a problem 
even before the depression; the con- 
ventional secondary school had made 
little provision for guidance and vo- 
cational training. Industry, also, econ- 
omized in a shortsighted fashion by 
cutting to the bone or eliminating 
entirely its responsibility for appren- 
tice training. For selfish ends organ- 
ized labor was not far behind in its 
discouragement of apprentices. It 
has been estimated that 4,000,000 
youths are still affected by this lack 
of synchronization between school 
and life needs, between institution 
and industry. 

After analyzing its information 
carefully, the National Youth Com- 
mission has come to the sensible con- 
clusion that a centralized agency can 
do little about it. The induction of 
youth into the economic life of the 
nation is primarily a community re- 
sponsibility that should be shared by 
all community institutions and agen- 
cies, through the closer cooperation 
of home, school, industry and labor. 


As to American youths themselves, 
we have spent one third of a century 
in contact with them on secondary 
and advanced levels. Taken as a 
whole, this generation is not much 
different from those that preceded it. 
Our youths are products of the 
American home in transition, of 
some sensible as well as some foolish 
educational experimentation. This 
generation grew up in an atmosphere 
in which law evasion by the adults 
was considered smart. Too many of 
our boys and girls have been edu- 
cated in elementary and secondary 
schools dominated by women. They 
reflect all of these environmental fac- 
tors. They are generally self-sufh- 
cient and cocky about it; they are 
annoying to the elders because they 
demand facts and logical reasoning 
instead of blatant emotion; they are 
as selfish as their parents have per- 
mitted them to be. 


More Tolerant Than Their Elders 


To their credit it must be said that 
they are fundamentally lovable, loyal, 
idealistic and deeply religious with- 
out bothering much about sectarian 
or institutional prejudices. They are 
more tolerant and open minded than 
their elders and usually show consid- 
erable respect for the rights and privi- 
leges of others. They have a deep- 
rooted feeling for democracy but are 
fundamentally so frank and honest 
that their reactions annoy and dis- 
turb the captious oldsters. They show 
respect where it is deserved but may 
be brutally disrespectful when they 
feel annoyed. They have a large de- 
gree of self-discipline. 

The American youth problem is 
the problem of every generation, 
somewhat accentuated by economic 
dislocations. American youth should 
not be viewed with alarm or senti- 
mentally coddled. There is no more 
functional need for special organiza- 
tion for youth than for any other age 
group. Our youths constitute a fine 
generation, in many respects better 
than we have reared before. Let us 
not take them too seriously. 
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ITH preliminary results of 

the 1940 population census 

now being issued, a trend of great 

importance to educators is becoming 

evident, namely, the “flattening out” 
of American cities. 

A tentative 

a total population of about 


count for 237 cities 
W ith 
30,000,000 shows an increase between 


1930 and 1940 of only 5.2 per cent, 


as compared with an increase of 23 
per cent between 1920 and 1930. 
While it is true that the rate of 


population growth is slowing down 
for the United States as a whole, it 
is expected that the total number of 
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inhabitants of the country will be 
found to have increased about 8 per 
cent between 1930 and 1940, or more 
than one and one half times the rat 
of increase for the cities. 

These figures indicate a definite 
movement out of the cities. Where 
are the former urban dwellers go- 
ing? According to a test census 
taken during 1939 in two Indiana 
counties, one of which included the 
city of South Bend, they are shifting 
to the suburban and rural areas sur- 
rounding each Early 
1940 census reports from some places 
adjacent to Washington, D. C., and 
other cities confirm this forecast. 

Near the nation’s capital, for ex 
ample, the population of suburban 


metre pc ylis. 
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Our Cities Are Flattening Out 


Arlington County than 
doubled, from 26,615 to 56,500, while 
in Washington proper the increase 
was only about 36 per cent, from 
486,869 to 663,153. Milwaukee and 
Los Angeles also grew less rapidly 
than their surrounding suburbs. 
San Francisco lost population be- 
tween 1930 and 1940 but this loss 
was more than regained by the adja- 
cent territory. Philadelphia, Pitts- 
burgh and St. Louis lost population 
suburban increased. 


more 


whereas areas 


The 1940 census taker found 
that the suburban and _ rural 
areas around the cities are 


doubling in population while the 
increase in city dwellers is much 
less. San Francisco, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh and St. Louis lost 
population between 1930 and 
1940 but this loss is regained or 
partially so by increases in their 
suburban and rural areas. 


—-- 
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Many factors account for this 
trend and indicate the possibility 
that it will continue: improved roads 
and transportation facilities; cheaper 
housing and more convenient meth- 
ods of home financing; the blighting 
of city residential areas and the con- 
sequent increase in the tax burden 
on the remainder of the urban ter- 
ritory; Opportunities to supplement 
income by raising garden produce. 

As all these influences draw people 
from the city to the surrounding 


















Map of the metropolitan 
school districts of the 
United States. All of 
these white dots are be- 
ing affected by the shift 
to the suburbs. If pres- 
ent population trends 
continue, the pressure 
of necessity will force 
the reorganization of 
school districts to in- 
clude the natural rather 
than merely the incor- 
porated community. 
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Ivy School, Monrovia, Calif. (above) and James 
Russell Lowell School, Teaneck, N. J. (right) 
represent outlying districts that find their school 
systems strained by the influx of city dwellers. 


territory, what is the effect on the 
schools? Obviously, there is a check 
on the natural increase in school pop- 
ulation of the cities and a corre- 
sponding acceleration in the growth 
of student bodies in suburban and 
rural areas. 

Where the cities have planned an 
enlarged school building program on 
the basis of the 1920-1930 population 
trends, an under-utilization of facili- 
ties will result. Where the building 
program has not kept pace with the 
need, the burden of overcrowded 
schools will be lightened by the out- 
ward movement of population. 

In either case, it appears certain 
that the territories surrounding cities 
will find their school systems 
strained by the influx of former city 
dwellers, while the per capita cost of 
schooling in the cities will be higher. 

Real estate taxes in the cities be- 
ing what they are, it seems im- 
probable that these costs can be 
met through further levies. The 
suburban areas, on the other hand, 
may be reluctant to raise taxes sufh- 
ciently to cover necessary outlays for 
schools, lest they scare away prospec- 
tive home-builders. 

How, then, will the changing 
school needs be met? One answer 
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that suggests itself is a reorganiza- 
tion of school districts to include the 
natural instead of merely the incor- 
porated community. 

In other words, instead of consid- 
ering that there has been a move- 
ment of population out of the cities, 
one may regard this trend to the 
suburbs as a growth outward of the 
cities. 

And indeed, in the light of his- 
tory, that is what has taken place. 


What is to be the 
effect of this out- 
ward movement 
of the population 
on public school 
financial support? 


Before 1870, primitive forms of 
transportation limited the effective 
area of a city to about 12, square 
miles. 

First, the development of the 
street car expanded this territory to 
78 square miles, and between 1870 
and 1910 the percentage of the na- 
tion’s population in cities rose from 
26.2 to 45.8. With the introduction 
of cheap powerful automobiles, cities 
spread out still farther until in 1930 
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the effective area of a city was about 
706 square miles. 

The boundaries of the city as 
established by charter, however, “re- 
main fixed on the ground, even 
though large numbers of workers 
and former residents spill out over 
them into a whole series of politically 
independent, economically weak, 
and administratively incompetent 
rural municipalities,” according to 
Philip H. Cornick, writing in the 
American City. 

Would it not be feasible, therefore, 
to broaden school districts to include 


ireas adjacent to cities where such 








developments have been occurring? 

Many problems would, of course, 
have to be worked out before such 
consolidations could take place. The 
units affected would have to agree 
on a mutually acceptable basis, com 
promising where their interests con- 
flicted. 

Achieving such unity of opinion 
will undoubtedly be a long drawn 
out process, spotty in its develop- 
ment. But it seems inevitable that, 
if present population trends continue, 
the pressure of necessity will force 
the reorganization of school districts 
on a basis of actual conditions rather 





A Year’s Program on Democtacy 


HE renewed demand that the 

crisis in Europe has placed upon 
our the teaching of 
democracy has again shown us that 
public education is not a canned 
product to be purchased by the 
teacher from college and then passed 
on in toto to elementary and high 


schools for 


school pupils. 

In facing this challenge last year, 
one school system laid out a program 
for the entire year that embraced 
pupils, teachers, parents and _ the 
community at large. 

In the first place, it was recognized 
that the teaching of democracy in- 
volves three main procedures: (1) 
the imparting of information and 
the creation of through 
printed subject matter; (2) the de- 
velopment of respect for our flag and 
country through patriotic observ- 
ances, and (3) the practice of democ- 
racy by pupil groups and by class- 
room procedure. 

The school board began the work 
by the purchase of books for pupils 
from fifth to twelfth grades that 
compared the democratic and dicta- 
torial forms of government and that 
American form of 


ideals 


stressed the 
democracy. 
A faculty conference indicated that 


practically every subject contributed 


to democratic ideals or procedures. 

It was evident that the majority 
of teachers recognized that some 
freedom of speech and freedom of 
choice must be allowed if democracy 
is to be taught. Pupils who choose 
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their own class officers, who have 
some freedom of choice in their cur- 
riculum, who join the clubs of their 
choice and who abide by rules that 
they have helped to formulate are 
practicing democracy. 

Every morning for the month pre- 
ceding Armistice Day the Star 
Spangled Banner was sung in each 
room and the pledge to the flag was 
repeated. On Armistice Day a flag 
raising was held with a flag donated 
by the American Legion auxiliary. 
The auxiliary also furnished smaller 
flags for each room of the elemen- 
tary school. 

In the latter part of the school 
year a pupil-parent-teacher forum 
was held at the high school. Lively 
discussions took place on the follow- 
ing questions: 

To what extent should pupils par- 
ticipate in student government and 
in the regulation of school func- 
tions? 

How can the “glories of America” 
be taught without making our citi- 
zens boastful? 

Can we oppose dictatorial systems 
of government without hating the 
countries governed by dictators? 

What 
respect for our flag, our national 
anthem and our country? 

As a climax to this work on 
democracy the public was invited to 
the school to hear a nationally known 
speaker, who had spent some years 
in Europe, speak on “The American 
Way of Living.” 


more can we do to create 





than on arbitrary political bound- 
aries. 

A forceful warning to this effect 
was given by the National Resources 
Committee in a report, which said: 

“Unless, therefore, the boundaries 
of the political city can be stretched 
to include its suburban and satellite 
industrial and colonies, 
the economic and social base upon 
which rests the welfare of both those 
who remain in the city and those 
who seek a partial escape from it 
will eventually disintegrate. . . . If 
an orderly development and a higher 
level of life for the people of the 
imposing supercities are to be at- 
tained, some measures calculated to 
endow them with the capacity to act 
collectively as a political unit are in- 
dispensable.” 

Specifically, the committee  sug- 
gested that “special legislation should 
be enacted by the states that would 
permit a reduction or federation or 
consolidation of overlapping and 
suburban authorities, easier annexa 
tion of territory to the city, joint 
services among neighboring cities 
through contractual relations and 
intermunicipal cooperation in the 
conduct of metropolitan problems.” 


residential 


When applied to the school sys 
tem, such measures would make for 
many improvements. The New 
York State Regents’ Inquiry report, 
“Education for American Life,” has 
this to say about the advantages of 
larger school districts: 

“They can buy more economically 
and can get more for their money. 

. . The larger district can do a 
better job, attract better teachers and 
pay better salaries with a real de- 
crease in the cost per pupil.” 

The New York report reiterates 
the point of this article, that “every 
school district should coincide as far 
as possible with the natural com- 
munity boundaries.” 

The problem has taken on new 
urgency in view of the national de- 
fense program. Industrial plants are 
likely to be erected near enough to 
cities to enjoy their advantages but 
far enough from their centers to re- 
duce vulnerability to aerial attack. 
In other words, they will be located 
in the suburban and semirural areas, 
attracting more residents from the 
cities and creating new disparities in 
the school district situation. Re- 
organization will then become more 
imperative than ever. 
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Intellectual Freedom 1n Peril 


W: ARE in the midst of a 
great world revolution and 
the issues involved in the conflict are 
being more clearly drawn every day. 
It is fundamentally a conflict be- 
tween two systems of government 
and two ways of life. One of these 
philosophies exalts the state and sup- 
presses the individual. It teaches its 
youths that they belong to the state 

body, mind and soul. The state 
is supreme in every area of life. It 
denies individuals kberty and free- 
dom. It refuses to permit them to 
study and to follow truth wherever 
it may lead. Under this system edu- 
cation is reduced to organized propa- 
ganda controlled and disseminated 
by those in control of government. 


Recognizes Free Rights of Men 

The other way of life recognizes 
liberty and freedom as the ends of 
political history. It recognizes the 
sovereignty of the individual and 
places the supreme worth of the in- 
dividual and the development of 
human personality as its major so- 
cial objectives. It is based upon the 
fundamental assumption that man is 
endowed with “certain inalienable 
rights” and among these are “life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness.” 
It goes further and says: “To secure 
these rights governments are insti- 
tuted among men deriving their just 
powers from the consent of the gov- 
erned.” This statement establishes 
the principle that these rights are of 
such a nature that no power on earth 
can abrogate them. This principle is 
so basic to our national life that it 
was the first one to be guaranteed 
by our Constitution. It declares that 
“Congress shall make no law respect- 
ing an establishment of religion or 
prohibiting the free exercise thereof; 
or abridging the freedom of speech, 
or of the press, or the right of the 
people peaceably to assemble, and to 
petition the government for a_ re- 
dress of grievances.” 

Thus, the central theme in our 
American tradition has been political 
freedom. The primary objective of 
our government has been and must 
continue to be the preservation of 
this freedom. Under the term “po- 
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litical freedom” we include all of our 
civil liberties, such as freedom of 
speech, of press, of religion, of assem- 
bly and of petition. 

If the aim of our political institu- 
tions is to establish and maintain 
political freedom then one of the 
chief objectives of a democratic edu- 
cational system is to instruct its 
youth in a thorough understanding 
of these principles and the measures 
that must be taken to maintain and 
promote them. In order that the 
schools may meet this responsibility 
most effectively it is essential that 
there be no limitations upon the 
freedom of investigation and teach- 
ing. A system of public education 
free from the domination and con- 
trol of organized groups that would 
use the schools to promote their own 
ends and purposes is the best guar- 
antee that we can establish for the 
maintenance of our free political in- 
stitutions. 


Schools Are Basic to Freedom 


Those who would desire to change 
our way of life and to uproot our 
democratic institutions would like 
nothing better than to control the 
instruction of the youth of the coun- 
try. The maintenance of the integrity 
of teaching, therefore, is essential to 
the preservation of our democracy. 
It is basic to all other freedoms. The 
moment it is taken away the door 
is wide open for those who can do 
so to get control of the educational 
system of the country and to use it 
for their own ends and purposes. The 
schools then become the mere tool 
of powerful groups that can get con- 
trol of them. We have only to re- 
mind ourselves of what has happened 
to education in Germany and Italy 
under the present dictatorships fully 
to appreciate the blessings and the 
values of a great public school sys- 
tem free of political interference and 
control. 

What do we mean by intellectual 
freedom? It is simply the liberty to 
study and to teach without any re- 
pression or limitations whatsoever. 
It is the liberty to search for truth 
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in every field of knowledge without 
any fear of interference from any 
source. It is the very opposite of 
propaganda. Propaganda is the tech- 
nic of forcing one to believe what 
some group in authority desires that 
one should believe. It takes away all 
freedom of press by permitting the 
individual to hear only that which 
those in authority will permit to be 
heard. It sets definite limitations 
upon the opportunity of individuals 
to study and to learn and to teach. 


Intellectual Freedom Threatened 


It would be difficult for us to re- 
call a time in our nation’s history 
when our intellectual freedom was in 
greater peril than it is today. In most 
of the important countries of the 
world it already has been destroyed. 
It has been sacrificed to dictatorial 
power and there are many evidences 
that it is being seriously threatened 
in our own country. We are, there- 
fore, greatly concerned about the 
preservation of this fundamental lib- 
erty. The simple reason for this 
concern is that it is so seriously 
threatened. There is abundant evi- 
dence that this is true. 

Leaders of the dictatorial govern- 
ments are scoffing at our liberties and 
are telling us that our way of life 
is decadent and moribund. Musso- 
lini says: “The body of liberty is 
dead and her corpse already putres- 
cent.” There can be little doubt, 
therefore, that there is a clear and 
direct relationship between the out- 
come of this war and the mainte- 
nance of free institutions as we know 
them it. the United States. The first 
great threat to our democracy, there- 
fore, is the danger that the totali- 
tarian states may win this war. 

We have a great deal of evidence, 
also, that our citizens are already los- 
ing some of their liberties. The re- 
port of the American Civil Liberties 
Union for 1939-40 states that “no such 
critical situation has confronted dem- 
ocratic liberties in the United States 
since the World War as that which 
has developed with the success of 
the German armies in Europe and 
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the fear of involvement of the United 
States in the war.” It states further 
that “at no period in the twenty 
years of its existence has the Civil 
Liberties Union or other agencies 
engaged with protecting civil rights 
been confronted with such an array 
of threatened r repres- 


sion. 


measures ot 


A crisis period such as we are now 
in is always a critical time for our 
fundamental liberties. There is always 
a tendency in such periods to in- 
augurate sup- 
posedly for the public good. It is 
worthy of note, however, that the 
Civil War was fought without any 
legislative restrictions upon freedom 
of speech, press or assembly, but 
when we entered the World War in 
1917 we were subjected to the long- 
est list of repressive measures that 
our people have ever known. We 
entered that war without any com- 
prehension of the loss of our free- 
dom that we should suffer. All of 
the measures that were taken to limit 
our freedom in the World War are 
still on our statute books and it re- 
quires no unusual degree of pre- 
science to predict that our loss will 


repressive measures 


be even greater if we are drawn into 
this conflict. 
The fact that our liberties can be 


taken away from us in war time 
raises a fundamental question with 
respect to the nature of these lib- 
erties. Are they relative or absolute? 
This is, perhaps, the most important 
question about our rights that we 
have to consider. There is nothing 
in the Declaration of Independence 
or the Bill of Rights that gives them 
any relative character whatsoever. 
The Constitution says that “Congress 
shall make no law respecting estab- 
lishment of religion.” This prohibi- 
tion is absolute. It is not qualified in 
any way. It does not say that our 
freedom may be abridged in war 
time or whenever the President may 
declare an emergency. 

The United States Supreme Court 
in dealing with a Civil War dis- 
senter in 1866 gave a decision that 
is pertinent to this point. Said the 
Court: “The Constitution of the 
United States is a law for rulers 
and people equally in war and in 
peace and covers with the shield of 
its protection all classes of men at 
all times and under all circumstances. 





Personal Finances of Teachers 


FTER the financial crisis at Day- 
ton, Ohio, which resulted in 
the closing of the public schools, a 
county-wide organization of citizens 
known as the Montgomery County 
Public Advisory Committee came 
into being in November 1938. Dur- 
ing 1939 the committee obtained 
enough voluntary contributions from 
the citizens of Montgomery County, 
to make possible a survey of local 
governmental services in the county. 
Col. Henry M. Waite, the first city 
manager of Dayton; Dr. George A. 
Works, professor of education at the 
University of Chicago, and Herbert 
Emmerich, associate director of the 
Public Administration Clearing 
House, Chicago, were invited to act 
as a survey board to organize and 
supervise the study. Their conclu- 
sions and recommendations have 
just been published in a volume en- 
titled, “Montgomery County Sur- 
vey.” 
Emphasis was placed upon the 
problems of the public schools and, 
among them, the personal financial 


position of teachers. Reports from 
teachers as to the adequacy of their 
salaries varied considerably. The 
majority said they are able to get 
along with careful management ex- 
cept when the school term is cut 
short or when emergencies arise. 
The adequacy of salary seemed to 
bear little relationship to matrimonial 
status. 

Nearly 40 per cent of the entire 
personnel are home owners; the as- 
sessed valuation of 81 per cent of the 
homes owned by teachers was less 
than $3000. Twenty-three per cent 
of the homes are clear of encum- 
brances; loans against the others run 
from $200 to more than $7000. 

Estimated rental values of homes 
owned by teachers ran from $10 to 
more than $90 per month, with the 
largest number falling between $31 
and $40. Of rented homes, 44 per 
cent cost between $31 and $40 per 
month. The median Dayton teacher 
who pays room rent is charged ap- 
proximately $18 a month for room 
and $27 for meals. 





No doctrine involving more per- 
niclous consequences was ever in- 
vented by the wit of man than that 
any of its provisions can be suspended 
during any of the great exigencies of 
government. Such a doctrine leads 
indirectly to anarchy or despotism.” 

Our government turned its back 
upon this great English and Amer- 
ican tradition when it passed the 
Espionage Act of 1917. In 1918 it 
added nine additional clauses which 
clearly opened the way for spy-hunt- 
ing and witch-burning. A_ recent 
writer says: “There has been nothing 
in our history similiar to this act of 
1918 except the Sedition Laws of 
1798, which were declared uncon- 
stitutional by Jefferson and repudi- 
ated by an indignant people.” 

If we are genuinely concerned, 
therefore, for the preservation of our 
democracy we must take every care 
not to lose any of our essential lib- 
erties. We must keep our schools 
free and this freedom must be pre- 
served at all costs. It is the best guar- 
antee that we have for the preserva- 
tion of our democracy. 

Unfortunately, it seems that the 
trend of the American mind is going 
in the other direction. Our love of 
liberty is lessening and the individual 
in a highly industrialized and urban- 
ized society is being dwarfed. Lib- 
eralism with its keen concern for 
human rights, which was the gift 
of our Founding Fathers, is steadily 
losing its appeal to the American 
mind and we are being conquered 
by the gloomy philosophy of the Old 
World. 

We now are accepting a type of 
regimentation from Europe that 
will eventually lead to inevitable 
tyrannies, if we are not able to stem 
the tide. Let us hope that our per- 
spective is limited now by the vio- 
lence of the present world revolution 
and that the inexorable principles of 
liberty and justice will again soon 
recapture the American spirit. 

Let us who are in positions of 
leadership in American education 
try to recapture the spiritual ideals 
of freedom and to replace human 
and moral values at the top of our 
list of personal and social objectives 
and let us insist, above all else, that 
our schools shall be kept free of any 
suppression that would rob them of 
their basic liberty to search for the 
truth which, when people know, will 
make them free. 
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JOHN B. DUNNE 


Fellow in Safety Education 
New York University 


T WOULD be comparatively easy 
if the responsibility for the safety 
of the school could be relegated to 
one person or to a selected few. But 
this is impossible. It is at once an 
administrative problem and one re- 
quiring the aid of every member of 
the school staff. It is a matter requir- 
ing both skillful supervision and 
skilled execution. One cannot hope 
to create a formula for making a 
school safe and have that formula 
universally effective. But certain 
phases of the problem may be han- 
dled in a way that will be helpful to 
the greatest number of schools. 
Which problems are most perplex 
ing? Building construction, fire 
drills, student accidents, medical at- 
tention, athletics, apparatus, heating 


equipment, traffic without, traffic 
within, school shops, household arts 
rooms, laboratories —all these and 


many others come up for their place 
in the total picture. In order to de- 
termine which problems are most 
important to school administrators, a 
questionnaire was sent to 50 superin- 
tendents in five eastern states. On 
the basis of this questionnaire, a list 
of topics they considered most impor- 
tant was chosen for discussion here: 
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Set for Safety 


1. What procedures should be es- 
tablished for the discovery and cor- 
rection of hazardous conditions in 
building and equipment? 

2. What shall be the organiza- 
tional structure of the school safety 
program? 

3. What procedure shall be fol- 
lowed in case of a pupil injury re- 
quiring first aid treatment? 

“Eternal vigilance is the price of 
safety” is an adage that applies to the 
school plant. Regardless of the size 
of the school, someone should be 
held responsible for making a 
monthly check of the dangers that 
are present and this check should be 
followed by an immediate remedial 
course. This responsible person 
should be directly answerable to an 
individual in the superintendent’s 
office, charged with directing the 
school safety program. The latter 
person should make comprehensive 
reports to the superintendent. In 
smaller systems such a setup may be 
simplified. 

In order that the one carrying the 
burden of responsibility for safety 





Shops and industrial arts rooms 
are hazardous spots in schools. 
Left: Using a push stick as a 
safeguard. Below: Proper stance 
for safety at a guarded machine. 


may function effectively, he must be 
given a check list by which to get his 


data systematically. The average 
check list calling for preemptory 
checks or “yes” and “no” answers is 
hardly adequate. Plenty of space for 
written reports on conditions in each 
area investigated should be allowed. 
The list for checking hazards should 
be made to meet local needs but it 
should, as a bare minimum, cover 
these areas: 

1. Fire exits (doors, escapes, 
chutes) 

2. Fire prevention equipment (hose 
fittings, fire doors, sprinklers) 

3. Heating devices and equipment 
(boilers, water heaters, radiators, 
stoves) 

4. Steps, stairways, halls 

5. Good housekeeping (disposal of 
waste, clean attics, clean furnace 
rooms ) 

6. Electric wiring and equipment 
(cables, conduits, switch boxes, fuses, 
motors) 

7. Shops, industrial arts rooms 
and laboratories (machine guards, 
safe equipment, constant supervision) 
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Building (beams, supports, 
foundations) 

9, Playgrounds, 
siums, athletic fields (bleachers, ap 
paratus, supervision ) 

10. Care of injured persons (medi- 
cal, first aid emergency, removal to 
medical aid) 

The foregoing check list offers a 
bare minimum which a superintend 


pools, gymna 


ent may use in constructing a check 
list for his school. For further aid 
in making the list there are the 
“Check List of Safety and Safety 
Education” published by the N.E.A. 
and the materials issued by the Na- 
tional Underwriters. 
Especially helpful is “Fire Preven- 
tion and Protection as Applied to the 
Public and Parochial Schools,” 


by the latter organization. 


Board of Fire 


issued 


Start Remedial Action 


Armed with the list of hazards and 
hazardous areas, the safety supervisor 
should make a careful study of what 
has been found and, in conjunction 
with the superintendent or principal, 
start immediate remedial action. Co- 
operation of insurance company in- 
spectors, fire department officials, city 
engineers and engineering 
services should be sought and used to 
best advantage. Many recommenda- 
tions by these persons or 
will serve as the 
tion” needed to safeguard the school 
plant. 

A well-rounded program for safety 
includes safety for the pupil, safety 
of the pupil and safety by the pupil. 
By this is meant a safe school for the 
pupil to attend; a fine training course 
in accident prevention in all walks of 
life (home, school, work, highway, 
recreation), and a response by the 
pupil which will make him a con- 
tributor to the whole safety program. 

These aims can be achieved. There 
must be a point from which to start. 
larger have 
adopted the plan of appointing a 
safety director, supervisor or coordi- 
nator. Others have added this re- 
sponsibility to the health and physi- 
cal education department. 

Wherever the task is placed, it 
should be saving 
lives is a vital matter and the person 


outside 


agencies 


“ounce of preven- 


Some school _ cities 


remembered that 


appointed should be vitally interested. 
Preferably, 
special training so that he will under 
stand administration, curriculum con- 
struction and materials and methods 


he should have had some 


of teaching safety. Someone in each 
school should then be designated to 
work with the director. School rep- 
resentatives should also be chosen for 
demonstrated ability in leadership 
and responsibility. These persons, to- 
gether with the director, would con- 
stitute the safety committee and they 
should meet at regular intervals to 
discuss inspections, courses of study 
and accident reports. 

The teachers handling the safety 
materials in the schools should then 
meet with the school safety chairman 
or director and discuss problems and 
procedures. The chief engineer and 
other maintenance men should have 
periodic meetings with him also. It 
is suggested that the school superin- 
tendent meet with the city-wide com- 
mittee as often as possible and the 
principal, with the safety committee 
of his school. Some schools have 
found it feasible to set up a similar 
organization among the pupils, hav- 
ing them work under the supervisors 
and superintendent. This would en- 
sure active pupil participation and a 
greater sense of responsibility. 

Much controversy has centered 
about the procedure following pupil 
injury and many persons have tended 
to magnify the liability to which the 
school might be subjected if teachers 
were allowed to touch an injured 
pupil by way of giving first aid 
other emergency treatment. It is 
thought that parents might sue the 
school or teacher. If a pupil receives 
an injury, what action should be 
taken? Is the school board liable? Is 
the superintendent liable? Should 
the family physician be called? 

All these questions may sound per- 
tinent but they are far from indicat- 
ing the most important consideration, 
which is the well-being of the pupil. 

The best legal authorities opine 
that the responsibility of the princi- 
pal, superintendent and teachers is to 
give the child the same tender, un- 
derstanding care that he would re- 
ceive from his parents under similar 
circumstances. In other words, while 
the pupil is at school, the school au- 
thorities are acting in place of the 
parents. It cannot be conceived that 
“tender, understanding care” means 
leaving the injured child without aid 
while the question of legality is de 
bated. 

The ideal situation would be one 
in which the injured child would re- 
ceive first aid from a teacher or nurse 


trained and authorized by the Ameri- 
can Red Cross to render such service. 
If no bones are apparently broken or 
no head, back or neck injuries sus- 
tained, the pupil should be moved 
gently on a rigid stretcher to the rest 
room or first aid room in which he 
may be placed on a cot and kept 
warm and comfortable. If he is able 
to tell the name of his family phy- 
sician, it would be logical to try to 
get in touch with this doctor at once. 
A good practice is to have the name 
of the family physician supplied by 
the parent for referral in case of acci 
dent, this information to be kept 
with the pupil enrollment record. If 
it is impossible to locate the family 
doctor, the school should obtain the 
services of a reputable practitioner 
near by. His advice should be fol- 
lowed. Meanwhile, the greatest kind 
ness that can be done for the injured 
pupil is to keep him lying down and 
warm. 

While waiting for medical atten 
the child should be attended by 
the trained first aider. Without this 
expert emergency care a child could 
bleed to death or suffer severely be- 
fore a doctor would arrive. 


tion, 


Leave Bone Injuries Alone 


If an injury of the head, neck, back 
or other bone is noted, the pupil 
should be left where he has been 
hurt. He should be kept warm with 
blankets and kept lying down. Fur- 
ther emergency treatment may be 
rendered at the scene of the accident 
before the arrival of the doctor by the 
teacher trained in first aid. 

A complete report of the accident, 
with names of witnesses and of the 
teacher, cause and other factors in- 
volved, should be forwarded at once 
to the office of the superintendent. 
The form provided by the National 
Safety Council, Chicago, may fit the 
needs of the school perfectly. 

Certain well-defined rules should 
be set up for handling all accident 
cases and the entire school should be 
acquainted with these regulations. A 
number of teachers should be re- 
quired to qualify as Red Cross first 
aiders and to keep their credentials 
should be enough 
ensure 


There 
persons to 
to care for every case in- 


current. 
trained someone 
available 
volving injury. If a nurse is on duty 
in the school she should also have 
a current appointment as a first aider 


and should attend all cases. 
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Putting Pupils to Work 


in Diversified Occupations 


F YOU are in a typical American 

community the public school 
teachers are underpaid, building fa- 
cilities are inadequate, equipment is 
kept at a minimum low, the curric- 
ulum is college preparatory, the oc- 
cupational needs of pupils are ig- 
nored, the assessed property valua- 
tion is consistently reduced, the mill 
levy is high, taxes are hard to col- 
lect and, in many instances, the 
schools are made to feel like chari- 
table institutions whose existence is 
dependent upon the fluctuating fi- 
nancial support of the patrons. An 
organized minority vociferously op- 
poses any change in teaching meth- 
ods, curriculum, physical facilities or 
administration over that which it en- 
dured 40 years ago. Many patrons’ 
education experiences were confined 
to the little red schoolhouse or its 
equivalent. 

Nine out of every ten of our public 
schools, 55 per cent of our teachers 
and more than one half of our total 
school enrollment, 15 years of age or 
less, are to be found in communities 
of 2500 population or less. How can 
public schools meet the recognized 
occupational needs of pupils under 
these conditions? It is next to im- 
possible in many communities. In a 
communities hardy educators 
with the true pioneer spirit are bat- 
tling for an adequate occupational 
training program. 


few 


First Determine Local Needs 


Even under the most adverse con- 
ditions some constructive steps can 
be taken to meet the occupational 
needs of pupils. The first step is to 
determine the needs. That may be 
done through a series of aptitude 
tests, through daily personal contact, 
through a more intimate knowledge 
of home conditions and through an 
effective guidance program. Several 
excellent aptitude tests are now being 
used by the Federal Employment 
Service, by trade and opportunity 
schools and by technical institutions 
of higher learning. Vocational coun- 
selors in industry and in education 
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What are the occupational 
needs of our pupils? How are 
schools attempting to meet 
Are they still 
forcing 100 per cent of their 


these needs? 


pupils through a college pre- 
paratory curriculum that only 


20 per cent or less will utilize? 





utilize such tests as an indication of 
vocational ability. 

An apparent lack of finances often 
prohibits the extensive use of these 
tests in public schools. The question 
might be raised: “Which is the more 
vital need, to assist boys and girls 
to determine their occupational abil- 
ities or to purchase expensive band 
uniforms and football equipment?” 
Many batteries of aptitude tests can 
be bought for the price of half a 
dozen band uniforms. 

Careful guidance is an essential 
part of the occupational program. 
Some teachers can give educational 
guidance; few can give vocational 
guidance. However, they can give 
aptitude tests and make much voca- 
tional and occupational literature 
available to pupils. 

Young people tenaciously hold to 
the fallacy that the professions are 
more remunerative than the skilled 
trades. This is unfortunate for them. 
While effective guidance is the first 
step in an occupational training pro- 
gram, placement is the final step and 
is an equally important factor. The 
junior placement division of the 
Federal Employment Service is do- 
ing an exceptionally fine piece of 
work in this field. Whatever the 
agency, placement will continue to 
be all-important. This involves more 
than simply finding a job for a man; 
it is finding the right job for the 
right man. It requires supervision 


H. D. ELDRIDGE 


Superintendent, Greeley, Colo. 


and followup to ensure continued ef- 
ficiency and growth of the right man 
in the right job. 

Guidance and placement are vital 
factors but are incongruous without 
an efficient occupational training 
program. There are two general 
types of training programs, either 
of which may be followed to advan- 
tage depending upon local condi- 
tions. The first plan is to provide 
trade schools in which instruction is 
given in the various skilled and 
semiskilled trades. Such a plan is 
most effective in large industrial cen- 
ters. It requires considerable finan- 
cial outlay, skilled instructors and the 
use of shops and laboratories. 


Suited to Small Communities 


The second plan is better suited to 
small communities. It is known as 
a diversified occupations program. 
Pupils are carefully selected, placed 
and supervised by a vocational co- 
ordinator obtained through the state 
vocational education office. One half 
of the coordinator’s salary is paid by 
the federal government. The coor- 
dinator has had several years of prac- 
tical trade experience and special vo- 
cational training. He serves as a 
contact man between the school and 
local business houses. He meets daily 
with trainees to discuss problems 
that arise on the job. 

Trainees work downtown one half 
day and are in school the other one 
half. In school they take work that 
correlates with their jobs and are 
not required to conform to the regu- 
lar college preparatory curriculum. 
They may or may not receive pay for 
their work, depending upon circum- 
stances. They are not to be exploited 
by the employer, i.e. given unde- 
sirable jobs to do that regular em- 
ployes continually avoid doing. The 
trainee must not replace adults al- 
ready employed by the firm; he 
should be given opportunity to learn 
the business; he should be given a 
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Summary of Major Items in Employer Survey 


O.—Should a limited number of high school juniors and seniors be given an 
opportunity to work in local business establishments in a job training pro- 
gram? 

A.—Yes, 108; no, 4. 

O.—What type of job is most often open in your organization? 

A.—Sales, general business. 

O.—What educational qualifications do you require of employes? 

A.—Grade school, 18; high school, 62; college, 5; business or junior college, 4. 

O.—What qualifications do you consider most important when hiring an 
individual? 

{.—Personality, personal appearance, honesty, willingness to learn, ability to 
meet the public, ambition. 

O.—What other qualifications do you require? 
1.—Salesmanship, willingness to work, experience, dependability, adaptability. 

O.—For what reasons do you discharge employes? 

{.—Dishonesty, inefhiciency, lack of interest in employer's business, unre- 
liability, carelessness, lack of cooperation, inability to meet the public. 

O.—Do you require experience? 

A.—Yes, 52; no, 48. 

O.—How many graduates of Greeley High School do you employ? 

{.—Total number, 346. 

O.—In what ways do Greeley High School graduates meet your requirements 
to a satisfactory degree? 

{.—Dependable, punctual, able to meet public, accurate, have personality. 

O.—In what ways do Greeley High School graduates fail to meet your re- 
quirements? 

A.—Cannot write legibly, cannot spell correctly, cannot figure accurately, not 
dependable, not punctual, can’t meet the public. 

O.—What factors do you consider most worth while to you as an employer 
of pupil trainees? 

A.—(1) Opportunity to make a personal contribution toward helping de- 
serving young people; (2) opportunity to cooperate with the public schools; 
(3) opportunity to find prospective employes. 

O.—How many employes are required for seasonal employment? 

{.—Men, 337; women, 152 


Summary of Major Items in Employe Survey 


O.—What were your greatest assets in securing your job? 

A.—Personal appearance, experience, friends’ recommendations. 

O.—What do you feel to be your greatest deficiencies on the job? 

A.—Inability to figure accurately, inability to spell correctly, inability to write 
legibly, inability to meet the public. 

O.—How many jobs have you held in the last ten years? 

A.—Average, 3; some, 8 or 10. 

O.—What objections, if any, do you have to a job training program for jun- 
iors and seniors in high school? 

A.—Few had any. 

O.—What are you doing to improve your chances for advancement? 

A.—Reading trade and business journals; going to school. 

O.—How do you spend your leisure time? 

A.—Reading, movies, tennis, softball, golf, fishing, hunting, working around 
Peat 

-What recreational activities should be provided in Greeley? 

: - _y. M.C.A., swimming pool, place to dance. 

O.—What part of your public school training do you consider most valuable 
to you now? 

1.—English (by a wide margin), mathematics, athletics, debate, dramatics, 
foreign language, music, commercial, science, public speaking. 

O.—What part of your public school training do you now consider least 
valuable? 

A.—Foreign language (by a wide margin), history, dramatics, music, athletics, 
mathematics, science. 

O.—Did you have training for the specific job that you hold? 

A.—Yes, 67; no, 129. 

O.—Did you have training for some other type of job? 

A.—Yes, 79; no, 91. 

O.—Where did you receive your training? 

A.—Majority in the firm in which now employed. 
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fair chance to succeed; he should be 
required to attain a high degree of 
efficiency and should at ali times 
while on the job be responsible to 
the employer. 

Employers at first lose considerable 
time, money and material by taking 
trainees into their organization but 
pupils should be kept on the job 
until the point of diminishing re- 
turns is passed and they return a 
profit to the firm. 

The diversified occupations pro- 
gram is not to be confused with the 
apprentice training program in 
which young men are indentured in 
a trade for a period of from three 
to five years. When apprent‘ces 
complete their training they become 
master plumbers and master elec- 
tricians and can compete with other 
skilled tradesmen on an equal foot- 
ing. The diversified occupations pro- 
gram is essentially a job experience 
opportunity for the trainees. This 
training does not attain the degree 
of intensity of the apprentice pro- 
gram. Job experience training often 
leads to employment and a start in 
a particular trade but not on the 
same basis of specialized — efh- 
ciency as the indentured apprentice. 

A community job opportunity sur- 
vey is necessary before initiating an 
occupational training program. Such 
a survey should be made by adults 
and, preferably, by adults with some 
experience in making personal in- 
terviews. A survey questionnaire 1s 
first developed and then taken to em- 
ployers and employes where a large 
amount of valuable information is 
obtained through interviews. 

The questionnaire should be brief, 
impersonal and to the point. One 
questionnaire should be made for 
employers and one for employes. 
They must avoid the academic and 
verbose style of the usual educational 
questionnaire. Adult interviewers 
can defeat the diversified occupa- 
tions program before it gets started 
if they are tactless, uninformed 
about the proposed program and un- 
enthusiastic about its possibilities. 
Their work will be made much 
easier if the superintendent estab- 
lishes relations with service clubs, 
the local chamber of commerce and 
other influential groups, explaining 
the purpose of the survey and the 
occupations program. 

The information obtained in such 
a survey is invaluable to the coordi- 
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nator whose responsibility it is to 
direct the program after it is once 
started. A summary of the ques- 
tionnaire should be given to parti- 
cipating employers and employes. 
Among other things the following 
information is secured: 

1. Seasonal employment. 

2. Job requirements: experience 
and education. 

3. Type of job most often open: 
salesmen, stenographers, etc. 

4. General duties of trainees. 

5. Extent of cooperation of em- 
ployes in various occupations. 

6. Extent of cooperation of em- 
ployers. 

7. Amount of pay for trainees, if 
any. 

8. Type of agreement between 
employer, the school and trainees. 

9. Length of training period. 

10. Reasons for discharging em- 
ployes. 

11. General qualifications required 
by employers. 

12. Ability of high school grad- 
uates to hold jobs and advance. 

13. Deficiencies of local high 
school graduates. 

14. High school subjects of most 
practical value to employers and em- 
ployes. 

15. High school subjects of least 
practical value to employers and em- 
ployes. 

16. What employes are doing to 
prepare for advancement. 

17. How employes spend their lei- 
sure time. 

18. Objections which employes 
may have to trainees in their business 
firm. 

19. Amount of training of em- 
ployes, where received. 

20. Number of employes who have 
been trained for a job other than the 
one which they now hold. 

A community job opportunity sur- 
vey was made by the Greeley public 
schools, Greeley, Colo. On the op- 
posite page are some significant facts 
obtained through the questionnaire 
interview. Space will not permit 
publishing the questionnaire, al- 
though copies can be obtained by ad- 
dressing the _ superintendent of 
schools. One hundred and twenty 
employers and 200 employes were 
surveyed. This was a fair sampling 
of the occupational opportunities in 
the community. Excellent coopera- 
tion from both employers and em- 
ployes was given interviewers. 
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Above: These are the charts that were used to record Mary’s food intake. 
At left is the original chart, which shows the deficiency of proper food 
elements in her diet. At right is her chart a month later after some of 
her food habits had been corrected. Charts were designed by the author. 


Mary Checks Her Diet 


ARY was the first one through 
M with the task of recording her 
food intake of the day before. She 
sat quietly in the front row, her 
small pointed shoulders slumped in 
a typical posture of chronic fatigue. 
She was potentially a pretty girl, 
back of those tired eyes and slightly 
lined mouth. Her family was in the 
low income group and the national 
food habits of her Polish parents 
were strong and well established. 

Her diet, the day she checked it, 
was typical. It was low in calcium, 
iron and vitimin B. When the graph 
was made, Mary sat up straight and 
stared! 

This is what is consisted of : dough- 
nuts and coffee for breakfast; soup 
and bread and an ice cream cone 
at lunch; after school, more coffee 
at home and a root beer; at night, 
too tired to eat much, a little soup 
meat, small serving of mashed pota- 
toes and gravy, one small serving of 
string beans, cake, much coffee (with 
plenty of sugar) to “pep her up” a 
little for home study work. 

It was suggested, because of the 
established racial habits in her home, 
that she try drinking half hot milk 
in her coffee and take milk in foods 
and at school; that she have an egg 
a day, if possible, and learn to like 
more vegetables. Her graph less than 
a month later shows how well she 
tried and succeeded. The teachers 


FRANCES LIVINGSTON HOAG 


Nutritionist, Philadelphia Dairy Council 


and cafeteria director have verified 
her statements. 

It is interesting to note that she 
spent a nickel each day for milk in- 
stead of root beer and that her strug- 
gle with vegetables was helped by 
increasing the amount of potatoes in 
her diet. Old habits were tenacious 
and she had to have time to learn to 
like other vegetables. Three potatoes 
alone contributed more than one 
fourth of iron, one half of her vita- 
min B and one third of her vita- 
min C intake, and the egg and milk 
additions had so raised her graphic 
score that she proudly said, “And 
wait until you come again, it will 
be nearly perfect by then.” It helped 
her pride to know that often cheap 
foods scored high and that selection 
was what counted! 

If nutrition can be presented to 
pupils simply and graphically, they 
will do something about it. Food 
models and individual food graphs 
were used here. And what Mary did 
do herself will mean more to her 
health than all the classic and aca- 
demic discussion of what she 
should do. 

Such was the main objective of this 
lesson in nutrition. Although each 
graph represented only one day’s 
food intake, it was selected as typi- 
cal, but the fact that Mary did some- 
thing about it was really what 
counted! 
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HE school campus at Holyoke, 
Mass., covers about 18 acres of 
land in a central portion of the city, 
extending one half mile at its long- 
est point and including four main 
buildings, an athletic field, a park 
and a recreation field. The designa- 
tion of the area as a high school 
campus is the product of common 
student association. 
The development, recently com- 
pleted after sixty years of public 
effort, includes: the main high school 
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The Campus 


building, a smaller classroom build- 
ing called the Annex, a gymnasium 
and swimming pool building, a voca- 
tional school structure, MacKenzie 
Athletic Field, Elmwood Park and 
Soldiers’ Recreation Field. It was 
made possible through the co- 
operation of the school and park de- 
partments. While the buildings and 
the park areas are governed sep- 
arately by the school and park boards, 
the cooperation between these two 
bodies is so that the school 
has first call on all existing facilities. 

The oldest structure in the group 
is the main high school building, 
erected nearly 60 years ago, when the 
industrial possibilities of the city 
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were still in the infant stage. Hol- 
yoke schoolmen had the foresight to 
build the present huge building on 
a plot of land near the edge of the 
community. The campus is now ap- 
proximately in the center of the resi- 
dential area. The original building's 
accommodations for 1200 (recently 
increased to 1500) were fantastically 
extravagant 60 years ago, but the 
intervening years have shown that 
this building and the Annex (accom- 
modating 300) are sufficient for a 
population that today has become 
fairly well stabilized. 

The main building is the cus- 
tomary square design with the class- 
rooms surrounding a central audi- 
torium. More than 100 rooms of all 
sizes are found in the three story 
structure. A cafeteria with a capacity 
of 900 is located directly beneath the 
auditorium. Adequate light for the 
corridors is obtained by the use of 
light shafts about the auditorium. 
Complete facilities are provided for 
band, orchestra and visual education. 












Above: High school campus of the 
city of Holyoke, Mass. Key to plan: 
1—High school main building; 2— 
Annex; 3—pool and gymnasium; 4— 
vocational school; 5 — MacKenzie 
Field; 6—field house; 7—grandstand 
(capacity 2500); 8—equipment house; 
9—Elmwood Park; 10—Soldiers’ Field. 
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Opposite Page: The west entrance to 
Elmwood Park (upper right corner). 
Lower Right Corner: A panoramic 
view from the edge of Elmwood Park. 
In the foreground a ball game is in 
progress on MacKenzie Field. In the 
background are the vocational school, 
annex-gymnasium and main building. 
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--- AT HOLYOKE HIGH SCHOOL 


The building now known as the 
Annex was originally the vocational 
school until the erection of the pres- 
ent vocational building in 1931. At 
that time, the Annex was renovated 
for high school use and _ provides 
eight large classrooms and two shops; 
these house nearly 300 pupils. 

Directly adjoining the Annex is a 
structure containing the large gym- 
nasium and pool facilities. The gym- 
fitted for basketball, 
gymnastics, indoor track and indoor 
tennis. The swimming pool, 60 by 20 


nasium is 


feet, has been responsible in a large 
for the development of 
many local swimming experts. 

The most recently completed por- 
tion of the campus is the MacKenzie 
Athletic Field. Dedication of the 
field was held in September 1939, 
fulfilling a forty year dream of local 
athletes. Previously, outdoor athletic 
contests were held on various fields 
scattered throughout the city. 

MacKenzie Field provides for all 
track Excellent diamonds 
are available for both baseball and 
softball. Four clay courts are pro- 
vided for tennis players. In the fall 


measure 


sports. 
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the field offers space for both soccer 
and football; in the winter the same 
area becomes a huge skating rink. 
A permanent concrete grandstand 
has a capacity for 2500 persons. A 
field house provides locker room and 
shower facilities and an equipment 
house permits the storage of all the 
paraphernalia usually needed for a 
successful operation of an athletic 
field. 

Other recreational facilities are 
found in Elmwood Park and Sol- 
diers’ Field. The park is developed 
from the natural setting of a wooded 





grassy ravine. Here, a brook, a wind- 
ing lane, numerous tanbark paths 
and whispering pines suggest count- 
less opportunities for discovering and 
enjoying the peace that is so neces- 
sary for satisfactory living. And 
while the scholastic enjoys his reverie, 
groups of citizens are taking part in 
more vigorous forms of recreation 
in near-by Soldiers’ Field. There one 
can see an intense game in the 
city baseball league, spirited matches 
in the city tennis tournament, a 
friendly softball game or youngsters 
on swings and chutes. 
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UCKED away in_ northern 

Montana near the Milk River, 
which flows down from Canada, is a 
thriving community that produces 
sugar beets, wheat and cattle. Blaine 
County, with Chinook the county 
seat, during the last decade has 
forged steadily ahead in resources as 
well as in population. 

The people of this community are 
of the progressive Western type who 
believe in universal education and in- 
tend that their children shall receive 
the same opportunities as others. 
With this idea in mind, it was de- 








Before and after: The original 
high school building at Chinook, 
Mont., (above) which was torn 
down after it had become unsafe 
and obsolete, and the new build- 
ing (at top of page) which re- 
placed it. Located on the brow 
of a hill adjacent to the grade 
school and court house, the new 
structure completes an attractive 
civic center. The entire plot cov- 
ers an area of more than two city 
blocks. Right: The first floor 
plan. Opposite page: Second 
floor plan and second floor stair 
hall. Natural lighting is achieved 
in the interior by means of glass 
block windows. Buff colored 
glazed tile is used for wainscots. 
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FRED A. BRINKMAN, A.LA. 


Architect, Kalispell, Mont. 


cided to demolish the old high school 
building, which had become unsafe 
and obsolete, and to replace it with a 
modern plant. An application was 
submitted to the Public Works Ad- 
ministration in June 1938 and, after 
approval of the project, contracts 
were awarded for construction and 
equipment in the total amount of 
$186,000. Work was started on Nov. 
14, 1938, and the building was com- 
pleted Nov. 3, 1939. 

The new building, located on the 
brow of a hill adjacent to the grade 
school and court house, completes an 
attractive civic center. The entire 
plot covers an area of more than two 
city blocks and it is proposed to plant 
shrubbery, flowers and trees to form 
colorful entourage. 

In the building, which measures 
215 feet by 129 feet, provision has 
been made for all departments of a 
modern high school. Future exten- 
sions may be added to the east and 
eventually the entire grade and high 
school may be housed under one 
roof. The plan is L-shaped and in- 
cludes an auditorium and music 
room at the north end, while the two 
story section of the building contains 
12 classrooms, library, stack room, 
private and general offices, teachers’ 
rest rooms and heating plant. 

The auditorium has a seating ca- 
pacity of 700, with a completely 
equipped school stage. A unique 
feature is the semicircular music 
room, which can be opened onto the 
stage by means of accordion doors, 


thus enlarging the space for pageants 
and choruses. A two story foyer on 
the west allows separate entrances to 
the auditorium on both the first floor 
and the balcony. 

Floors are of cement covered with 
maple, while resilient sound-deaden- 
ing rubber is used in the aisles and 
approaches. Buff colored glazed tile 
is used for wainscots in the audi- 
torium as well as in the foyer and 
throughout all corridors. The wood- 
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work is Philippine mahogany in 
natural finish and the walls and 
ceilings are of acoustical plaster. 

The auditorium is the beauty spot 
of the building. The decorative 
scheme has been carried out in the 
modern manner with a silver ceiling 
and ornaments in powder blue and 
gold. Electrical fixtures were especial- 
ly designed to harmonize with the 
architecture and the lighting effects, 
which may be obtained on the stage 
and in the auditorium. 

There is an air of quiet dignity 
and permanency about this build- 
ing. Clear-cut lines and sharp 
contrasts between the white brick 
and black terra cotta create a spirit 
of lightness and buoyancy, which is 
further emphasized by the flowing 
curve of the semicircular music room. 
Glass blocks and stainless steel have 
been effectively employed to enrich 
the architecture, both exterior and in- 
terior. Acoustical plaster in pastel 
colors has been used on the ceilings 
of all rooms and corridors for sound 
deadening and all rooms are equipped 
with air conditioners operating on a 
low pressure vacuum steam system. 
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“The New English” 


RINCIPAL SMITH had 

moned Basil into the office for a 
conference. Basil was a senior, 185 
pounds of beef and bone, a natural 
leader and a really good school citi- 
zen; but Basil was flunking his Eng- 
lish. Graduation was only three 
months away and Principal Smith 
was trying to locate the boy’s difh- 
culty before it was too late. 

Basil was uncomfortable under the 
principal’s probing and was not ar- 
ticulate. “But what bothers you in 
this subject? Why can’t you get it?” 
inquired the persistent man. 

Basil filled his lungs and burst out, 
“We're studying this here ‘Midsum- 
mer Night’s Dream’! Gosh, Mr. 
Smith, have you read it?” 

Principal Smith admitted that he 
had although he didn’t say when. 

“Well,” continued Basil, “it’s all 
about fairies and sech crazy things. 
How can a feller make heads or tails 
out of that?” 

Principal Smith sighed inwardly; 
he had no answer. Basil was a strong 
farm lad and had once, to demon- 
strate his strength, set three barrels 
of potatoes one on top of the other. 
But he could not visualize eery crea- 
tures of the unknown. 


Other Pupils in Difficulty, Too 


As the principal visited English 
classes, he was increasingly aware of 
the fact that there were many other 
lads in difficulties similar to Basil’s. 

“When Birnam’s shall 
move,” quoth an English teacher and 
she appeared dumfounded that none 
of her practical minded charges 
could adequately interpret her state- 
ment. 

In another class: “What's the dif- 
ference between a gerund and a 
gerundive?” Pupils were perplexed. 
Other samples of English teaching 
caused him more wonder. He sub- 
mitted a questionnaire to the pupils 
concerning their reading habits out- 
side of school. The returns were 
interesting. Pupils read considerably 
but not classics. Popular magazines 
and best sellers were their choices. 
They read the “funnies” and the 
sports page of the newspaper. 

Weeks went by while Principal 
Smith pondered this matter. He 


sum- 


wor rd 
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finally sent for a standardized, objec- 
tive reading ability test. When the 
results were tabulated he found his 
school a little above the nation’s 
norm for the grades tested. He also 
noticed that pupils with low 1.Q.’s 
and poor scholastic grades were also 
low in their reading ability index. 
His overworked English teachers 
went into a huddle with him. They 
emerged with an outline of specific 
“things” that should be taught in 
each of the four years of English. 


Developing a Real Vocabulary 


Spelling seemed important, so 100 
words a semester were arranged. 
Each year was to find 200 words 
thoroughly mastered by the pupil; 
meaning, spelling, pronunciation and 


usage were included. This proce- 


dure meant that by graduation time 
the pupil would have at least 800 
words most commonly used as a real 
working part of his vocabulary. 

In grammar the freshman teacher 


would teach only parts of speech 
and their relation to the sentence. 
Thus, when a freshman completed 
his first year, he would be able to 
write a sentence correctly and he 
would have a variety of style in the 
sentence. 

English composition was to be 
limited to letter writing and reports. 
Each year certain common errors in 
usage were to be corrected; 50 correc- 
tions a year meant that most of the 
errors in words and phrases with 
which people in general are afflicted 
would be eradicated. Newspapers, 
magazines and modern novels and 
stories constituted most of the read- 
ing to be included in the course of 
study. Principal Smith yielded to 
college entrance requirements by per- 
mitting one Shakespearean play dur- 
ing the four years, “Macbeth,” in the 
senior year. 

The freshman teacher busied her- 
self with remedial reading; she took 
under her direction for an extra pe- 
riod each week pupils of low reading 
ability. In her oral work, she devel- 
oped a project on parliamentary law, 
as instruction in applied public 
speaking. Included in the program 


KARL HUTCHINSON 
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was a unit on religious education. 
This was a four week project on a 
section of the Bible; the first year 
dealt with the simple stories of the 
Bible; the junior year advanced to 
those parts that dealt with philos- 
ophies of life and character building 
lessons. 

The sophomore English teacher 
carried on these projects, plus a 
project in speech, using the radio as 
a medium. A loud-speaker was set 
up in a classroom and pupils vied 
with one another in reporting a 
basketball game from the physical 
education class in the gymnasium via 
microphone. In the matter of com- 
position, at the close of the sopho- 
more year pupils were to have mas- 
tered the technic of writing a 
paragraph. 

In the junior year compostion was 
extended to include the whole essay, 
exposition or story. As a part of the 
speech work, the open forum was 
adopted. Topics, such as manners 
and smoking, brought forth interest- 
ing, constructive discussions. 


Seniors Are Separated 


At the beginning of the senior 
year, pupils were given comprehen- 
sive English tests. Those who ranked 
as high as college freshmen in 
vocabulary, reading comprehension, 
language usage and literary allusions 
were segregated from the others. 
This select group was called a class 
in creative writing and much of the 
time was devoted to writing original 
stories, essays and poems. The group 
that did not meet college require- 
ments was given diagnostic tests in 
various phases of English. The 
teacher then taught individuals upon 
assignment bases. 

The course of study in English was 
worked out as the year progressed. 
When school was resumed in the 
fall, it was given its real test. Minor 
administrative details tended to ob- 
struct it but, owing to the persistence 
of Principal Smith, it succeeded. 
Teachers claimed to perceive im- 
provement. Pupils were relieved in 
that they had no formal grammar 


textbook. 
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Music Builds Citizenship 


CHESTER F. MILLER 


Superintendent, Saginaw, Mich. 


hey nearly three million 
public school children in the 
United States are members of school 
orchestras, bands or choirs. Millions 
of others are exposed to, participate 
in and enjoy music in other ways. 
The way of democracy is truly rich 
in resources that train for the full- 
ness of living. 

Some are asking if democracy has 
gone too far afield in its quest for 
enriching citizenship. Let us exam- 
ine the music instruction to see if 
this emphasis on music is designed 
only to out the talented for 
specialized musical training. Does it 
have a part in the development of 
proper citizenship? Does music in- 
struction in truth make a contribu- 
tion to the fullness of living? 


sort 


Let us concede the esthetic qualli- 
ties of music without argument and 
concern ourselves largely with the 
contribution music makes to citizen- 
ship. Training an artistic impulse in 
a way of living and thinking cannot 
be measured. We are not 
ously concerned today with what the 
child does to music as we are with 


as seri- 


what music does to the child. 


Music Is Socializing 


In more than thirty years as an 
administrator I have never been in 
charge of a school without music and 
musical organizations. It has always 
been my feeling that everyone has a 
right to be at least exposed to music. 
In a democracy, music has a social- 
izing value. In an autocratic school, 
in an autocratic home, if there is 
music at all, it loses its spontaneity. 

Music contributes to the very life- 
blood of democratic living, for life 
in a democracy must be emotional. 
It must be dramatic. It must antici- 
pate change. It must give freedom 
to express the feelings from within. 
It must clear the way for freer and 
broader thinking. It must engender 
the moods to bolster the fighting 
spirit demoralization. It 
must provide for self-assurance in a 
constructive and socialized form. It 


against 


must involve the spirit of going for- 
ward again with head up, in faith 
and hope. 

Anyone who has seen the faces 
of children alight from the sheer joy 
of music in which they have a part 
cannot long condemn its place in 
democratic living. 

No moralizing on the Christmas 
season and its meaning is half so 
significant to children performers 
and adult listeners as _ beautiful 
Christmas carols. No emotional ex- 
perience so brings a lump in the 
throat as a group of children sing- 


ing the patriotic anthem with the 


musical freedom that indicates they 
know the meaning of the words. If 
listening to them stirs strong spiritual 
and patriotic responses in us, it must 
have real significance to them. 

Music offers an opportunity for 
international understanding. Emo- 
tions are common to all mankind. 
Music is a universal language; it has 
power to express heights and depths 
and shades of human feeling that 
can be expressed in no other lan- 
guage. Through music, children 
have vital experiences with the lives 
of other peoples and other times. 
They cannot speak the foreign lan- 
guages but they can feel the same 
rhythm and experience the same 
mood. Music dissipates prejudice 
and reserve and clears the way for 
tolerance. 

How children enjoy the music 
brought to the group by children 
of parents from other lands! Music 
often becomes the basis of acceptance 
and assimilation of citizenship in our 
land. Organizations for both mak- 
ing and enjoying music develop new 
friendships and mutual respect. It 
has been my observation that peo- 
ple who enjoy music together get 
along better in living and working. 

Music is correctional. Few chil- 
dren interested in musical organiza- 
tions find their way to the school 
officer for correction. 

An experience best illustrates the 
statement that “music hath charm to 


soothe the savage beast.” One night 
we were having a fine professional 
musical entertainment by celebrated, 
imported artists in one of our audi- 
toriums. The elite of the city were 
there, dressed as the occasion de- 
manded. A gang of boys kept annoy- 
ing the people in ways such boys 
know best. The doorkeeper and po- 
lice could not quiet them. 

As a last resort I went out and 
talked to them. They were mostly 
tough little urchins of foreign ex- 
traction. Much to their surprise, I 
invited the boys to come in and hear 
the concert. They thought the in- 
vitation a joke. After some hesita- 
tion they took seats in the rear of 
the room. I sat near them because I 
anticipated trouble, to say nothing 
of the dark looks and raised eve- 
brows of the elders when I brought 
this gang in. 


Boys “Drank In” Program 


As the concert progressed, the boys 
unconsciously stood, put both elbows 
on the seats ahead with faces be- 
tween their hands and just “drank 
in” music throughout the program. 
They were statuesque. They seemed 
to be living in another world. 

At the conclusion of the 
tainment, the boys filed over and 
thanked me. As I followed them out, 
there was no foolishness. They 
seemed to go down the street in a 


enter- 


musical trance. 

Never shall I forget this experi- 
ence. Never had I seen as practical 
a demonstration of the influence of 
music. I saw new values and new 
possibilities in music. These boys all 
identified themselves with musical 
organizations. Musical interest was 
substituted for street rowdyism. Not 
one is a professional musician today 
but all are fine successful citizens. 
They tell me music did it. 

Music is essentially a social art. 
Its activities usually involve group 
participation. Certain important so- 
cial principles are an outgrowth of 
music instruction. Cooperation, team- 
work, consideration for others, the 

(Continued on page 48) 
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Music in the Small Schoo 


HE grammar school at Elko, 

Nev., began its music program 
seven years ago. The course of pub- 
lic school music, beginning in the 
kindergarten and extending through 
the eight grades, is the base of all 
Here no child 
receives an advantage over another. 


music in the school. 


The instructor is a university grad- 
uate with a major in pubic school 
music, proficient in playing one in- 
strument and adept in teaching many 
others. We do not work on the mu- 
sic supervisor plan but the regular 
music teacher does the teaching in all 
the grades. The results are uniform 
and better correlated than if the 
homeroom teachers did the teaching 
under a supervisor. If the school 
were larger another instructor would 
be required or the supervisor plan 
would be necessary. 

Elko has a split system of public 
school organization. The elementary 
school, kindergarten to eighth grade, 
inclusive, is the district school of the 
town. The high school is a county 
institution supported by taxation 
levied upon the entire county and 
under the direction of the county 
board of education. The two systems 
are under separate systems of sup- 
port and control. The town sends its 
children to the county high school. 


C. M. LUCE 


Superintendent, Grammar School, Elko, Nev. 


The population of Elko is 4100 and 
the grammar school enrollment is 
580. The high school thus maintains 
its music department principally with 
pupils who have received eight years 
of public school music and from two 
to five years of instrument training 
in the elementary school. 

Upon these foundations has been 
built the following music program in 
the Elko schools: (1) 100 per cent 
receive instruction in public school 
music; (2) 160 children are receiving 
instruction on various band and or- 
chestra instruments; (3) an elemen- 
tary school band of 70 pieces is main- 
tained (members have received from 
one to four years’ training); (4) an 
orchestra of 35 pieces, with the same 
training, and (5) a girls’ chorus of 
35 voices. 

Instrument teaching begins with a 
preliminary group on tonettes in the 
third grade. Children may be as- 
signed to instrument instruction 
classes in grades 4 to 7, inclusive. 
Beginning pupils in the eighth grade 
are not enrolled. 

Instrument instruction schedules 
assign the class time for pupils to 
meet the instructor. Pupils with like 
instruments, who are proficient to an 


approximate degree, are grouped to- 
gether for this instruction when pos- 
sible. These groups vary from one to 
five or six pupils. The time given to 
each pupil of instruments in grades 
4 and 5 is twenty-five minutes once 
or twice per week on a variable 
schedule. The time scheduled for 
grades 6 to 8, inclusive, is forty-five 
minutes per week. In the first group 
thirty minutes’ daily home practice is 
required and, in the second group, 
one hour daily. 

The band instrument pupils are 
assigned to one of two groups. One 
semester of training is required to 
enter preparatory, or junior, band. 
After one year of training pupils gen- 
erally succeed in passing the required 
tests and become members of the 
first, or senior, band. The band 
meets for rehearsal three times a 
week, twice on school days and for 
one full hour on Saturday morning. 
The orchestra and chorus have one 
hour per week each. A majority of 
orchestra members also are members 
of the band. 

The instrumentation of the band 
varies from year to year. The school 
provides sousaphones, baritones, mel- 
lophones, drums, string basses and 
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cellos. All other instruments are pur- 
chased by the pupils. The instru- 
ments purchased by the pupils must 
be of high quality so that the intona- 
tion of the instrumental groups may 
be excellent. 

Children have their choice of in- 
struments. Since the school provides 
the larger bass instruments, the in- 
strumentation remains fairly uniform. 
At the present time instruction is 
given as follows: 6 flutes or piccolos, 
36 clarinets, 12 saxophones, 17 cornets 
or trumpets, 13 horns, 8 string basses, 
18 percussion instruments. In addi- 
tion, 16 pupils are taking violin les- 
sons. We do not enter the piano 
field. 

For the last two years, the instruc- 
tor has conducted a six weeks’ band 
course immediately after the close of 
school in June. The response to this 


has been excellent. Many beginning 
pupils for the next school year begin 
their work at this time. 

Two other factors, finances and 
attitude of patrons and community, 
are solved when children develop the 
interest and show a determination to 
accomplish results. Parents recognize 
the value of music to their children. 
With the cooperation of the parents 
in providing the instruments, no 
board of education or community 
will refuse the instructional expense. 

The elementary school organiza- 
tions in Nevada are included as a 
regular part of district and state mu- 
sic festivals. Two years ago our 
board sent our musical organizations 
a distance of 175 miles to the state 
festival, paid their transportation and 
hotel bills and was applauded by 


the community for doing this. 





Three Points to Remember 


J. T. SCHULTZ 


Superintendent, Dundee Consolidated School 


N ORGANIZING and maintain- 

ing a high school band, three 
points should be kept in mind: (1) 
the personnel, (2) activities and (3) 
equipment and finance. 

The band director should be able 
to play the reed, brass and stringed 
instruments and to teach these instru- 
ments; in addition he should be able 
to teach marching and maneuvering. 
A college training and special train- 
ing in music in all its phases are 
necessary. 

Personality is of major importance. 
The band program cannot succeed 
if the director is not liked and re- 
spected by the band members; 
neither can it succeed unless the 
director cooperates with, and gets the 
cooperation of, the school adminis- 
tration. 

To be truly successful, the director 
must love and understand boys and 
girls; he must gain their confidence 
and be able to discipline them. With 
correct discipline wonders can be ac- 
complished; without it, nothing. 

The band director should be 
regular member of the school faculty, 
should attend faculty meetings and 
should be subject to the authority of 
the administration. He should de- 
vote his entire teaching time to the 


Dundee, Miss. 


band except in the very small schools. 
He should be elected by the school 
board as are the other teachers and 
he should be paid the year round 
as the band will play almost as much 
during the summer months as dur- 
ing the regular school year. He 
should be paid, too, by the school 
board rather than by tuition. 

Girls should be permitted to play 
in the bands for they make good 
band pupils and learn to play the 
instruments with as much precision 
as boys. The band is one of the 
best agents through which the social 
life of the school may be developed. 

The majority of superintendents 
realize the importance of band classes 
and rehearsals during school hours. 
Band work is educational and de- 
serves a place in the school’s regular 
schedule. Most of the drill in march- 
ing and maneuvering should come 
after school hours. 

The trend today in teaching band 
work is less individual instruction 
and more class instruction, especially 
after the first two or three weeks. 
The class periods for band instruc- 
tion should be as long as the period 
of any other school subject. Home 
study in band work is necessary, as 
band classes and rehearsals are only 


the recitation periods for work that 
has been previously assigned. School 
credit should be given as in other 
school subjects. 

One of the major problems in or- 
ganizing and maintaining a high 
school band is that of getting proper 
instrumentation. Some of the instru- 
ments cost more than $200 and it is 
often impossible to get parents to 
invest that much money in one in- 
strument. The school board should 
buy the heavier, more expensive and 
less well-known instruments. Often 
community organizations and civic 
clubs are glad to help the school in 
buying these. It would be ideal for 
the school to own all instruments in 
the band but it should certainly own 
those mentioned, which will consti- 
tute about one third of the instru- 
ments in the band. 

The band director should not be 
permitted to make a commission on 
instruments bought by the school or 
pupils but he should be consulted by 
the parents and the school board 
before instruments are bought, for 
there are many “off-brand” instru- 
ments on the market. Only standard 
instruments should be bought and 
these, from well-established firms. 

Musical scores constitute another 
item of cost. The amount will vary 
as to the size of the band and the 
type of programs. All music should 
be furnished and owned by the 
school. The music should be cata- 
logued and a band librarian should 
have charge of filing it. 

No band is complete until dressed 
in full uniform, especially if it is to 
participate in parades. Beautiful, 
flashy uniforms will cover up many 
weaknesses of a band. 

It is obvious that the school should 
own the uniforms. They should be 
kept together, usually at the school, 
and only on rare occasions should 
the band members be permitted to 
take them home. About 95 per cent 
of the high school bands in Missis- 
sippi have uniforms. 

Schools not furnishing transporta- 
tion have to depend on either the 
parents, the civic club or the band 
fans. This is unsatisfactory for it 
takes the supervision of the band 
members from under the control of 
the school. The school board should 
furnish transportation for the band 
just as it does for athletic teams. 
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Ground Work in the Grades 


W. A. EGGERT and M. E. INGOLDSBY 


Assistant Professor of Education, Graduate School of 
De Paul University, Chicago, and Teacher, Joliet Public 


Schools, Joliet, Ill., Respectively 


VERY child in the Joliet public 
schools, Joliet, Ill., has a chance 
to develop his musical talent. Music 
instruction is organized in well- 
planned cycles with a definite rela- 
tionship to the abilities of the pupils. 
In the first cycle, which consists of 
first, second and third grades, a child 
is given the opportunity to become a 
member of a rhythm band. In this 
group he is given such instruments 
as rhythm sticks, drums, cymbals, 
triangles, bells, tambourines and 
melody horns. His instructor plays 
the melody on the piano while the 
pupil merely furnishes a supervised 
rhythm. Through supervision and 
demonstration the pupil acquires the 
essentials of actual rhythm. 

Some of the teachers have the 
parents make little uniforms, so that 
they may present the children as a 
group in programs. 

The next step in the musical sys- 
tem occurs when the child reaches 
the fourth grade. Here he receives 
training on one of the well-known 
pre-instrumental instruments. The 
saxette is one of the simplest instru- 
ments. It has the appearance of a 
small silver clarinet, has a clear, soft, 
flute-like tone and is easy to blow. 
A class of from 20 to 35 pupils, with 
two half-hour lessons each week, will 
build a foundation of reading, pitch 
and note valuation that will enable 
the pupils to work out and play 
music correctly. This is a successful 
method of forcing the pupils to 
visualize, think and count note valu- 
ation and it enables them to work 
out a melody correctly, without first 
having to “hear how the tune goes.” 
Pupils who have completed the sax- 
ette course are well prepared to take 
up other instruments. They have 
only to learn the scale and technic 
of the instrument of their choice to 
be ready for a musical organization. 

When the pupil reaches the fifth 
grade he chooses one of the three 
music departments—chorus, band or 
orchestra. Let us follow the course 
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showing the prog- 
ress of music pu- 
pils in the grade 
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of a pupil who selects band. When 
he has completed his _pre-instru- 
mental training, a report of his work 
is sent to the band director, who is 
a full-time instructor in band only. 
He interviews the parents and helps 
them decide which instrument is best 
adapted to their child. The child is 
then enrolled in the “third band,” 
where he learns the history of his 
respective instrument and the correct 
method of producing a good tone 
and where he undergoes a rigid re- 
view of the fundamentals of reading 
music. 

When the pupil reaches the sixth 
grade he progresses to the “second 
band.” Here he is taught to play 
scales and to recognize difficult key 
signatures and he receives training in 
supplementary work, such as over- 
tures, selections and marches. He 
also receives a complete course in 
marching tactics. The theory is that 
it is not a band unless it can march. 

At the completion of the sixth 
grade the pupil is ready for an 
examination for admittance to the 
“concert band.” Each pupil receives 
a private test, twenty minutes in 


length, from the band director. If 
he passes this test, he enrolls in the 
concert band; if he fails he remains 
in the second band for another year. 

The Joliet Grade School Band was 
founded 27 years ago. It numbered 
24 members at that time. It since 
has grown to 297 members. It has 
an enviable record of achievements, 
being the first band to bring national 
honors to Joliet, by winning the first 
prize of $1000 in 1923 in the only 
national grade school band contest 
ever held. The band holds the state 
championship for each year from 
1924 to 1939. 

In 1938 Grade School Band was 
selected by the music supervisors to 
play at the National Music Super- 
visors’ Conference in St. Louis. This 
was a great achievement in itself 
since it meant that this was the only 
grade school band ever to play a 
complete concert on a_ national 
broadcast. Our band was‘ state 
marching champion for six years up 
until this contest was discontinued. 

The band averages 36 public ap- 
pearances a year, as well as two 
formal concerts. It will appear for 
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any school, patriotic or religious af- 
fair and never operates for profit. 


The band has the exact instru- 
mentation of the University of IlIli- 
nois Band, which includes 
English horns, fleugal horns, bas- 
soons, tympani and all of the other 
rare instruments required to inter- 
pret modern and colorful arrange- 
ments. 

The boys of the band are taught 
real discipline, but this theory pre- 
sides: “Do a thing because you like 


oboes, 


Two different 
sized members of 
Pasadena Junior 
College band 
wearing same 
sized Russian type 
blouses, showing 
how uniforms can 
fit different sized 
boys and still look 
well. See the de- 
scription on page 
47. The picture 
was taken during 
a night game in 
the Rose Bowl. 


to, not because you have to.” The 
boys have their own organization 
and officers and its board of directors 
meets once a week to take care of 
minor disciplinary problems. A pre- 
Christmas concert is arranged and 
promoted entirely by the boys. They 
handle all the tickets, publicity, 
money and other routine. The gate 
receipts average about $500. This is 
placed in their own account in the 
bank, under the name of the treas- 
urer, with the band director acting 


as trustee. This money is used to 
repair instruments and to buy music. 

In connection with the band is a 
fine “Band Parents Organization” of 
500 parents; this organization raises 
about $2000 a year for the purpose 
of sending the band to contests and 
for purchasing new uniforms. 

The band room has been com- 
pletely modernized with the latest 
equipment, such as electric ampli- 
hers, risers for the chairs to rest on, 
a library and all of the many other 
things that go to make up an efficient 
workshop. 

The high morale of the youth in 
Joliet is attributed to the influence of 
the band music on the boys and girls 
of the community. A survey of in- 
strumental pupils in the city, relative 
to the band and orchestra, as well as 
to piano classes, shows that the 
parents of the school children are 
carrying on an extracurricular pro- 
gram at a cost of many thousands of 
dollars, which accounts for many of 
the outstanding leaders and cham- 
pions. This band furnishes the 
greater part of the material from 
which is developed our state and na- 
tional champion high school band. 





Everyone Loves a Uniform 


C. A. BREWER 


Public School Music Supervisor, Anacortes, Wash. 


HE school band at Anacortes, 

Wash., is not a better playing 
group this year than it was last. 
However, since its uniforms came 
last August, it is received by larger 
and far more enthusiastic crowds. 
What is more important, greater in- 
terest is displayed by children who 
do not play instruments and who de- 
sire to learn. We now have classes in 
each grade school and a much larger 
class than is usual in the junior high 
school in beginning wind instru- 
ments. 

Our uniforms were not purchased 
by the board of education; the state 
of Washington prohibits that by law. 
They were purchased through a civic 
enterprise, executed by an outstand- 
ing civic leader in the community. 
This man succeeded in having all 
the civic service groups and many 
fraternal groups sell tickets to a band 





concert and a dance (tor which a 
commercial orchestra played); $300 
was raised. These groups that co- 
operated so wholeheartedly were told 
that this was a venture entirely with- 
out return to them. They helped 
from a pure spirit of civic pride. 

We are still $100 in debt. How- 
ever, further plans are being pro- 
mulgated by the alumni of the high 
school with the aim of reducing the 
indebtedness and of establishing a 
fund for the purchase of uniforms 
in the future. 

Minor adjustments are made at a 
nominal price by a town tailor. These 
repairs are paid for half by the school 
and half by the individual pupil. 
Cleaning is also taken care of by a 
cooperative local merchant whose 
charge is low; this is paid by the 
pupil. Uniform style is a subject that 
may be decided when one knows the 


particular community served, church 
affiliations, beliefs and other social 
regulations prevalent. We chose the 
blazer type of jacket, feeling that it 
would be superior in service. Al- 
though less easily altered to size than 
the sweater cape ensemble, the blazer 
type is much easier to adjust than 
the coat type and its initial cost is 
less. We insisted upon a good grade 
of wool serge because of much out- 
door playing and because of its bet- 
ter wearing qualities. 

Color is important. Our school 
colors are purple and white, but pur- 
ple is a “high” color and susceptible 
to fading. The problem, therefore, 
was to obtain best possible quality 
goods and dye and as “low” a purple 
as possible. White was considered 
unfeasible because instruments rub- 
bing against white would discolor it 
immediately. So purple jackets with 
silver gray trim were finally selected 
with trousers silver gray with purple 
trim and with a modified Pershing 
style of cap with purple top and sil- 
ver gray band. Silver buttons and 
cap ornaments are used throughout. 
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How to Care for Instruments 


F. L. ELLEFSON 


Public School Music Supervisor 
Silverton, Ore. 


ROPER equipment and housing 
conditions are necessary for a suc- 
cessful music program. Faulty equip- 
ment and poor instruments greatly 
retard the progress of the pupil and 
inferior housing and lack of proper 
rooms in which to conduct music 
classes reduce efficiency materially. 
Music rooms should be sound- 
proofed, so that adjacent classes will 
not be disturbed, and acoustically 
treated to eliminate tone distortion. 
They should be larger than ordinary 
classrooms with a space allotment of 
240 cubic feet per member. Nine 
square feet per person for orchestra 
or band and 6 square feet per person 
for chorus should be allowed for per- 
forming space. Adequate space for 
piano, aisles, conductor’s stand and 
other miscellaneous equipment also 
is needed. 


Filing Cabinets Needed 


Music materials should be filed in 
steel cabinets or in other cabinets 
made especially for the purpose. The 
pigeonhole cabinet is convenient for 
band or orchestra scores. Separate 
cabinets are needed for choral, band 
and orchestra music, which should 
be placed in folders and filed alpha- 
betically according to title. Special 
cabinets or cases should be con- 
structed for the storage of phono- 
graph records, music books and song 
books. To ensure against loss and 
to have an adequate record of all 
materials, both music and records 
should be catalogued, crossfiled and 
numbered as are other library mate- 
rials. 

Whenever possible, music rooms 
should be easily accessible to the audi- 
torium to facilitate its use for pro- 
grams and concerts. The _ ideal 
arrangement is to have the music 
rooms connected to the stage with the 
instrument storage room - between, 
thus eliminating the moving of in- 
struments and performers through 
the corridors of the building. The 
auditorium stage can be adapted as 
a rehearsal room. This necessitates 


careful arrangement of schedules in 
order to avoid conflicts. 

If the music room is not built in 
connection with the auditorium, it 
should be on the same floor level. 
The preferred location is in an end 
or corner of the building as far re- 
moved from other classrooms as is 
possible. This will tend to eliminate 
noise and confusion. 

The iype of room or rooms will 
depend upon the size of the school 
and the kind and number of courses 
offered. In the larger schools the 





INSTRUMENTS THAT SHOULD BE 
OWNED BY SCHOOL 


INSTRUMENTS FOR BOTH ORCHESTRA 
AND BAND 
String bass, plywood, wood or metal 
Bass horn, sousaphone or recording bass 
(Sousaphone can be used in band for 
marching and is probably best for all- 
around use.) 
Bass drum and snare drum 
Tympani, pedal type, 25 and 28 inches wide 
Bassoon, full Heckle system 
French horn, four instruments for full in- 
strumentation 


ADDITIONAL INSTRUMENTS FOR 
ORCHESTRA 
Cellos, one for each four violins 
Violas, one for each four violins 
Oboe, one for orchestra of 50 players, two 
for 60 or more 
Harp, one for orchestra of 80 
Celeste, one for orchestra of 80 
Cymbals, one pair (Turkish) for orchestra 
of 50 
English horn, one for orchestra of 80 
Alto clarinet, one for orchestra of 80 
Bass clarinet, one for orchestra of 80 
Contra bassoon, one for orchestra of 90 


ADDITIONAL INSTRUMENTS FOR BAND 

Saxophones, one each of tenor, baritone 
and bass 

Alto clarinet, with automatic octave key 

Bass clarinet, with automatic octave key 

Piccolo, Boehm Key of C 

Oboe, full conservatory system or military 
system (The military system has much 
more simple mechanism, is less expen- 
sive and does not present serious techni- 
cal difficulty if the pupil wishes to trans- 
fer to his own privately owned conserva- 
tory system instrument.) 

English horn, same as oboe 

Bells or bell lyre, chromatic 2/2 octaves 

Cymbals, 15 inch Turkish 

Chimes, set for band of 60 

Other traps, tambourine, triangle, 36 inch 
Chinese gong, castanets, wood block, 
tom-tom, rattle, pistol, whistles 





Courtesy, St. Louis Public Schools 


Large and expensive instruments 
that are seldom used as solo in- 
struments should be school owned. 


full 90 piece symphony band and 
orchestra should be considered as an 
ultimate goal and planned for accord- 
ingly. In some instances a separate 
building for the music department 
would be desirable and practical, the 
ideal being separate rooms for orches- 
tra, band, chorus and storage. 

However, a general purpose room 
is usually recommended for the 
school which has only one music 
teacher or in which there will be no 
conflicts in the music schedule if 
more than one teacher handles music. 
This room should be so planned and 
equipped that it is readily adaptable 
for chorus, orchestra or band and 
should have space enough to accom- 
modate the largest musical group 
that may be developed in the school. 
There should be two or three small 
practice rooms, 6 by 8 feet, adjacent 
to the main room. Space for piano, 
radio, phonograph and _ projector 
should be provided. 

The following equipment is sug- 
gested for the general purpose room: 

1. Semicircular risers, 48 inches 
wide by 8 inches high. Each terrace 
will accommodate one row of chairs 
with room for music rack. 

2. Regular straight-back chairs or 
drop-leaf arm chairs. Regular chairs 
permit freedom for players whereas 
arm chairs are convenient for chorus 
work. The straight-back chairs are 
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more economical and will prove satis- 
factory for general purposes. 

3. Piano, radio, phonograph, pro- 
jector, blackboard and bulletin board. 


4. Music one for two 
pupils. Nonfolding stands that are 


adjustable are preferred to folding 


stands, 


types. 
5. Lockers for instruments 
ranged along one wall. 


ar- 


6. Filing cabinets, pigeonhole cabi- 
net and sorting rack. 

7. Storage for uniforms and chorus 
robes. 

8. Tuning bar, pitchpipe, metro- 
nome, music pens, blackboard liner, 
manuscript papers of various sizes, 
rubber stamp for stamping all music, 
mending tape, desk and typewriter. 

9. Additional equipment, such as 
a recording machine, would be valu- 
able. 

10. Repair equipment: alcohol 
lamp, stick shellac, sheet cork, pads, 
spring hook for clarinet, small pliers, 
forceps or tweezers for stringing vio- 
lins, cork grease, petroleum jelly, felt, 
knife, reed trimmer and jeweler’s 
screw driver. 

Large and expensive instruments 
that are necessary to the orchestra or 
band and instruments that are seldom 
used as solo instruments, except in 
connection with orchestra or band, 
should be owned by the school. 

Instruments owned by the school 
can be loaned or rented to the pupil. 
A rental plan may permit the pupil 
to pay a monthly or semester fee to 
apply on the purchase price of the 
instrument, if desired. Such a plan 
will create a revolving fund for the 
school to use in purchasing new in- 
struments and equipment. In lend- 
ing school instruments the pupil and 
his parents should be required to sign 
a bond safeguarding the use of the 
instrument; all instruments should 
be insured against loss. 

The life of any instrument will 
depend largely upon the care it re- 
ceives. Both the length and quality 
of its service will be greatly in- 
creased if constant attention is given 
to general care and to making of 
repairs. 

Stringed instruments should be 
kept in cases or covers and not ex- 
posed to extremes of temperature. 
Bridges should be inspected often to 
see that they are not warping or 
cracking. Strings, of best quality, 


should be kept on tension. Repairing 
should be done by an expert. 

Wood winds should not be exposed 
to extremes of temperature and 
should be taken apart and wiped 
dry after playing. The mouthpiece 
should be thoroughly cleaned. Joints 
should be kept greased and bearings 
and springs oiled lightly. When new, 
wood instruments should be oiled 
inside and out with sweet oil every 
week for a month and, thereafter, 
once a month. Care should be taken 
not to get oil on the pads. Repair- 
ing should be done by an expert re- 
pairman as wood wind mechanisms 
are extremely delice te. Metal wood 
winds and saxopl -nes should have 
the same care except for body oiling. 

Brass instruments should be 
washed out each week with warm 
water and castile soap. Plain or dis- 
tilled water should be used for new 
valves but oil may be used on old. 
worn valves. All slides should work 
freely and should be kept greased. 
Valves should never be polished, as 
this will cause so much clearance 
that they will leak. Dents should be 
removed, as they affect the playing 
quality of the instrument. Worn felts 
and corks should be replaced. 

Trombone slides should be kept 
clean and oiled lightly with a good 
grade of slide oil. 

French horn rotary valves should 
never be adjusted or removed ex- 
cept by an expert. Strings can be 
adjusted and kept tight without 
opening valves. 

The tension on the heads of per- 
cussion instruments should be kept 
even. When snare drums are not in 
use the snares should be kept under 


tension. Drums need more tension 
in damp weather. Heads should 
always be loosened after using. 


Tympani heads, however, should be 
kept under tension. If they are 
loosened, the heads will shrink and 
make it impossible to get low tones. 

Street drums should have rain- 
proof covers or else all-weather heads. 
Drummers should learn to tuck the 
heads themselves as they need fre- 
quent replacing. 

The real worth of the music de- 
partment is aided materially by care- 
ful attention to physical equipment, 
so that it may serve efficiently and 
contribute its share to the culture of 
the school and community. 









SOME BUILDING STATISTICS 
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New Hall of Music 


Plans for the Hall 
of Music at Pur- 
due University 
were designed by 
Walter Scholer of 
Lafayette, Ind., 
with J. André 
Fouilhoux of 
New York as con- 
sulting architect, 
and Dr. F. R. 
Watson, Univer- 
sity of Illinois, as 
consulting acous- 
tical engineer. 








Below are two views of the building interior, showing the 
stage and orchestra lift and seating arrangement on the first 


floor. There are 3626 seats on the main floor, 1622 seats on 
first balcony, 960 seats on second balcony, making a total of 
6208 seats in the hall. The building cost a total of $1,205,000. 
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Program 


R. M. PARSONS 


Director of Public School Music 
Highland Park, Mich. 


HE music department of High- 

land Park High School, High- 
land Park, Mich., was established in 
the fall of 1915. Based on a survey 
for instrumental talent, an orchestra 
was organized in 1916 and an instru- 
mental instructor was added to the 
department. 

The band had its inception in 1924. 
The history of the organization of 
the brass and wood-wind classes, 
which ultimately resulted in a band, 
may be of interest. The instrumental 
class project was new at that time. 
To ask the board of education to 
invest in instruments for study pur- 
poses and to pay salaries for instru- 
mental instructors was to ask them 
to invest in something that was in 
the experimental stage. 

An instructor in manual training, 
who played the tuba, a night school 
principal, who played the cornet, and 
a physical training instructor, who 
played the flute, helped start this 


work. The tuba player taught a 


trombone class. The cornet player 
taught a cornet class and the flute 
player, clarinet. These classes met 
two periods a week. 

Within a 


classes had demonstrated the prac- 


semester's time these 


Grows Up 


ticability of this project. Pupils were 
encouraged to double upon the inner 
voice and more expensive instru- 
ments. As they demonstrated their 
ability in this respect, the board of 
education provided instruments. 

The classes were organized as fol- 
lows: (1) two periods a week in both 
elementary and high school; (2) a 
nominal fee of 20 cents a lesson of 
forty minutes a week, to be paid in 
ten week periods; (3) the instru- 
ment to be provided by the board 
of education. 

To ensure the care of the instru- 
ment, a legal bond was provided, 
which had to be signed by both the 
parent and a landholder in Highland 
Park. In addition, pupils using 
school instruments were charged a 
fee of $1 at the end of every ten 
weeks. 

In the application blank that had 
to be filled out by the parent before 
the pupil could enter a class, there 
were certain regulations, one of 
which required that after a year’s 
study the pupil must return the in- 
strument to the school and purchase 
his own. It was felt that by this 
time the pupil had been able to 
demonstrate to his parents and to 





ourselves his ability to proceed with 
the study of that instrument. On the 
other hand, we needed the instru- 
ments for the beginners. 

The application blank, in a rnodi- 
fied form, is still used in the ele- 
mentary schools. In the junior and 
senior high schools the pupil elects 
this work as he would any subject. 

In 1926 the first set of band uni- 
forms was purchased, 48 in all. This 
was at a cost of $48 per outfit, or a 
total cost of $2304. At present there 
are 72 pupils in the senior high 
school band. The first set of uni- 
forms has been discarded and 60 
new uniforms have been purchased 
at $35 a piece; 60 new overcoats at 
$32 a piece; one drum major’s outfit, 
and one drum major’s baton. 

Steel lockers have been installed to 
take care of this equipment. All in- 
struments and uniforms are issued 
on bond. Through the years addi- 
tional instruments have been pur- 
chased for the elementary, junior and 
senior high schools, and we now 
have approximately $16,000 worth of 
instruments for the use of instru- 
mental students. 

The board of education in 1926 
allowed the band to establish a fund 
known as the Highland Park High 
School Band Fund. Money from 
concerts and public appearances is 
deposited in this account. The spend- 
ing of this money is subject to the 
approval of the band director, head 
of the department and the adminis- 
tration. The average yearly income 
from 1929 to 1939 was $240.54. 

Annually, the band provides music 
for the athletic department games. 
Its formations are fine and splendidly 
performed. The band also cooperates 
with the community, playing in the 
Halloween parade, Thanksgiving 
Day parade and the Old News Boys 
parade at Christmas; it presents a 
splendid concert in the spring. 

During the last four years it has 
entered the District and State Band 
and Orchestra Festival, and in each 
has been rated one of the highest in 
its class. Soloists and small ensem- 
bles from the band and orchestra 
have entered the National Orchestra 
and Band Festival, returning in the 
majority of cases with the highest 
of ratings. Money earned from tui- 
tions and concerts has totaled as high 
as $10,000 for one year. 
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All Under One 


HE Eureka High School orches- 

tra building at Eureka, Calif., is 
a one story frame structure, built 
entirely of redwood, with the excep- 
tion of foundation, floors and sound- 
absorbent wall board. It contains a 
rehearsal room, approximately 46 
feet by 46 feet, with a ceiling height 
of 14 feet; an instrument storage 
room, 12 by 32 feet; an office and 
music library, 8 by 14 feet; four in- 
dividual practice rooms, approxi- 
mately 514 by 7 feet; an instrument 
cleaning and washing room for 
brasses; toilet and washroom facili- 
ties, and a corridor separating the 
large rehearsal quarters from the in- 
dividual practice rooms and other 
units. 

Some of the features found in this 
plant are as follows: (1) an adequate 
main rehearsal room, (2) adequate 
space for storing in an accessible 
manner instruments, uniforms and 
music, (3) a battery of individual 
practice rooms, (4) necessary office 
space, (5) sanitary facilities, (6) ade- 
quate acoustical treatment of all 
rooms in which noise and reverbera- 
tion might be a disturbing factor, 
(7) absolutely ample lighting, both 
natural and artificial, located to pro- 
duce efficiency and pupil comfort. 
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J. WARREN AYER 


Superintendent, Eureka, Calif. 
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Eureka’s orchestra 
building is a 
frame structure lo- 
cated on the school 
campus. The main 
rehearsal room 
accommodates the 
band of 100 pieces. 
Key: A, rehearsal 
room; B, instru- 
ment room; C, of- 
fice and library; 
D, practice rooms; 
E, janitor; F, 
wardrobe room; 
G, radio room; 
H, ensemble room. 
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W. D. McCLURKIN 


Superintendent, Blytheville, Ark. 


N LARGE school systems the 
director of music is more of an 
administrator than a teacher of 
music. Specialized teachers give in- 
struction in specific fields of music. 
Ordinarily, several music teachers in 
one building compose the personnel 
of the music department, under 
supervision of the department head. 
Frequently, supervision is effected 
by a special supervisor sent out by 
the central administrative office. The 
different grade levels require special- 
ized teachers for the various branches 
found in the schools, with the result 
that administration of the music pro- 
gram is achieved by both line and 
staff organization. 
A director who is responsible for 
supervising and for coordinating the 
activities of several teachers and for 


A Director Is Chosen 


selection and maintenance of band 
and orchestra instruments. 

The organization of the music de- 
partment in smaller school systems is 
simpler. Here a wider diversity of 
practice is found. 

It is desirable that directors of 
music in the smaller school systems 
have experience as regular classroom 
teachers. In those cases in which 
the music department head is also 
the music teacher, this means train- 
ing outside the field of music. Such 
a background is invaluable in ob- 
taining understanding and coopera- 
tion between the director of music 
and other members of the teaching 
staff. It prevents a part of the 
school’s activities from operating out- 
side and at a tangent to the whole 
enterprise. The professional qual- 





Five Essentials of a Good Director 
|. He must be a good teacher and have a thorough knowledge of the basic 


principles of learning. 


2. He must recognize the specialized nature of music and the psychological 


implications of aptitude in music. 


3. He must have sufficient vision to see the entire school program in per- 
spective and the music department as an essential part of the larger 


whole. 


4. He must understand the administrative policies of the school system and 
must be able and willing to assume responsibility for observing them. 


5. He must have technical music training that will enable him to organize 
a well-balanced instructional program and to manage the equipment of 


the department. 





administering the work of the music 
department should have basic train- 
ing in public school administration 
on the particular levels involved. 

It is obvious that a director must 
possess sufficient technical training 
in music to evaluate teaching meth- 
ods, to provide leadership for the 
staff in planning new instructional 
procedures and to balance the vari- 
ous branches of music included in 
the curriculum. He must also possess 
the technical training required to 
plan the administration of the de- 
partment’s equipment, especially in 
the purchase of supplies and in the 


ifications of the music department 
head must depend upon the nature 
of local conditions. 

In the schools of Blytheville, Ark., 
music teaching on the elementary 
level is supervised by the regular ele- 
mentary supervisor as a part of the 
instructional program. On the sec- 
ondary level, the principals of the 
junior and senior high schools super- 
vise the music departments. In all 
grades, the music teachers solve their 
technical problems through frequent 
staff meetings, for none of the ad- 
ministrators in the system has mu- 
sical training. There is no individual 





designated as head of the music de- 
partment in the Blytheville public 
schools. 

No other member of the music 
staff can increase or minimize ad- 
ministrative problems as can the 
band director. Often he is in charge 
of mixed groups of pupils away from 
the school environment and on his 
own responsibility. He must possess 
those personal qualities that will 
elicit the confidence and trust of 
parents, teachers and pupils. 

Therefore, as an official representa- 
tive of the school he must conduct 
his work and supervise his charges 
in a manner consistent with school 
policies. It is essential, therefore, that 
his character and conduct be above 
reproach, that he have a keen interest 
in the welfare of his pupils, that he 
be able to assume and discharge re- 
sponsibilities and that he understand 


and be in accord with all school 
regulations. 
In the Blytheville schools the 


junior high school band is directed 
by the senior high school band direc- 
tor. In senior high school all music is 
on a fee basis because of necessity 
rather than choice. During the school 
day, choral music is scheduled for 
the music room, which is placed at 
the disposal of an officially desig- 
nated but private voice and piano 
teacher. Band instruction is sched- 
uled throughout the morning, with 
rehearsals and group practice after 
school. 

Each member of the music depart- 
ment staff at Blytheville is assigned 
to a different building and teaches 
on different grade levels. Generally, 
most of the music work of the 
teacher in the elementary school is 
in the field of public school music, 
requiring training in areas such as 
rhythmics, piano, singing, folk 
dancing and harmony. In the upper 
elementary grades, groups are organ- 
ized for instrumental training with 
the use of tonettes. Music education 
in the junior high school embraces 
choral work and band, the vocal 
music being taught by an academic 
teacher, band being taught after 
school hours. 
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Evansville’s Four Point Plan 


CLAUDE B. SMITH 


Director of Instrumental Music, 
Public Schools, Evansville, Ind. 


OME of the public schools at 

Evansville, Ind., have had bands 
and orchestras for many years and, 
intermittently, instrumental music in- 
struction has been offered. However, 
the present organization dates from 
the spring of 1933 when one man 
taught instrumental music classes in 
three elementary schools after school 
hours. 

At the present time, there are five 
full-time instrumental music teach- 
ers, who have nearly 900 pupils in 
their classes in elementary schools, 
and six men, who are band or orches- 
tra directors in the high schools, Lin- 
coln excepted. In Lincoln, a colored 
school, one man handles the instru- 
mental class instruction for elemen- 
tary and high school pupils, directs 
the high school band and teaches sci- 
ence. It has been found practical in 
this school, which has a small enroll- 
ment, to dispense with orchestral 
work. 

In the desire to produce fine bands 
and orchestras, the needs of the indi- 
vidual pupil are followed. The in- 
structional staff appreciates the fact 
that its members are band and or- 
chestra teachers, not directors! It is 
aware of the fact that a school instru- 
mental music organization is essen- 
tially a tool, a teaching device, a 
means, not an end. If it doesn’t make 
some worth-while contribution to the 
child’s life, the organization has no 
reason to exist. 

A four point program is being 
stressed and considerable progress has 
been made in shaping the first three 
objectives: (1) exploratory, (2) ele- 
mentary school instruction, (3) sec- 
ondary school instruction and (4) 
adult instrumental opportunities. 

Pitch and rhythm tests are given to 
all 4A pupils without too much im- 
portance being placed upon the 
scores. The tests serve as valuable 
stimulants to interest pupils in instru- 
mental music. During the second 
week of each semester the 4A’s are 
tested and about the third or fourth 
week the vocal teacher begins the use 





Pasadena Junior College fanfare quartet dressed in Russian blouse outfits. 


of an inexpensive pre-band or orches- 
tra instrument, which serves as a cor- 
relating force for instrumental and 
vocal music. At the conclusion of a 
semester’s observation, recommenda- 
tions are made regarding the partici- 
pation of these pupils in instrumental 
music classes. 

Every elementary school has its 
band and orchestra, which meet 
twice a week. Rehearsals are gen- 
erally on out-of-school time but some 
principals are beginning to use the 
E.C.A. period for them. 

In addition to the aforementioned 
rehearsals, there are three classes for 
stringed instruments (violin, viola, 
cello and string bass) and three for 
wind- percussion instruments. This 
instruction is offered to pupils from 
the fifth to eighth grades. Beginning 
classes meet twice a week, while the 
two more advanced groups meet once 
weekly. All classes are held during 
the regular school day; instruction is 
free. 

It is true that these classes are 
composed of heterogeneous instru- 
ments, but they do possess, to a rea- 
sonable degree, homogeneous ability 
and are of the same age level. 


Though it may not be approved of 
in many circles, we believe in our 
plan. It works for us. 


In the secondary schools the 1n- 
strumental music teachers are striv- 
ing to find a way to make the 
influence of instrumental music felt 
in the lives of all pupils but, as yet, 
the principal objective lies in carry- 
ing on the work that was begun in 
the elementary schools. Sectional 
rehearsals, class lessons, individual 
help, small ensembles, junior, inter- 
mediate and concert bands and or- 
chestras all find a part in the pro- 
gram. 

Concert organizations make many 
contributions in school and com- 
munity life. However, the enrich- 
ment of the lives of those who 
participate provides the most satis- 
fying feature of the work, which last 
year reached more than 1400 pupils 
in the school system. 

The Evansville Philharmonic Or- 
chestra tops the list of adult organ- 
izations available to persons wishing 
to continue in some way with instru- 
mental music after graduation from 
high school or college. It must be 
confessed, though, that it is in this 
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sphere of activity that satisfactory 
progress has not been made. Getting 
the school program under way has 
‘occupied every moment so far, but 
it is the intention of the Evansville 
public schools to see that eventually 
leadership is offered for some form 
of adult participation in instrumental 
music that will reach the average 
man. 

If our four point program is to 
succeed, guidance and certain statis- 
tical information 
essential. The efforts in this direc- 
tion so far include detailed records 
for only the exploratory and ele- 
mentary music phases. The informa- 
tion recorded is as follows: 
Exploratory: 

Scores of tests 

Opinion of teacher before and af- 
ter a semester’s observation of the 
pupil using a “pre-instrumental” in- 
strument 

Recommendations for further 
study in instrumental music 
Elementary Schools: 

Remarks on attitude, interest, re- 
liability and prospective value for 
high school 

Record of attendance, care of in- 
strument and progress in general 
musicianship 


Records Aid Directors 


These records are maintained from 
the 4A grade throughout the eighth 
grade. At this time, the information 
is passed on to the high school band 
and orchestra directors, who con- 
tact the pupils before they enroll in 
the ninth grade and help them find 
their places in the high school pro- 
gram. 

A mortality rate is figured each 
semester, with an investigation of the 
reasons offered for losses in the ele- 
mentary school instrumental music 
classes. This has served to reduce 
the loss of pupils appreciably. An- 
other mortality rate is computed for 
9B’s when they enroll for high school. 
This, too, has done considerable to 
help the freshman find his place in 
the high school instrumental oergani- 
zation. 

Participation of the public school 
musical organizations in school and 
community life is extensive. To 
preserve individuality, each organ- 
ization gives a limited number of 
concerts; high school bands and or- 


for reterence are 





Elementary Schools 
C Flute 
Bh Clarinets 
Mellophones or French Horns 
Baritones 
Trombones 
Tubas 
Violins 
Cellos 
String Basses 
Yrums and accessories 
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Secondary Schools 
1 Db Piccolo 
1 C Piccolo 
4 C Flutes 
Bh Clarinets 
Alto Clarinets 
Bass Clarinets 
Oboes 
Bassoons 
Tenor Saxophone 
Baritone Saxophone 
French Horns 
Baritones 
Tubas 
6 Violins 
8 Violas 
8 Cellos 
8 String Basses 
Drums, Tympani and accessories 
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chestras participate in contests and 
elementary climax _ their 
year’s activity with a two day fes- 
tival in which 16 bands, 16 orches- 
tras, many small ensembles and 
around 200 soloists perform. 

One outstanding accomplishment 
is the formation of all-city groups, 
in which directors share the conduct- 
ing at all rehearsals and concerts. At 
present, we have an 85 piece all-city 
high school band, an 80 piece all-city 
high school orchestra and a 35 piece 
all-city band and orchestra from ele- 
mentary schools. No pupils double 
in any of these groups. 

This autumn these groups pre- 
pared a program, largely through 
sight reading, that consisted of doz- 
ens of selections which they played 
during the Central-Southern  In- 
diana Band and Orchestra Clinic. 
This event, an in-service training 
project for our state directors, was 
held at Evansville on Friday and Sat- 
urday during Thanksgiving vaca- 
tion. 

Through the efforts of the super- 
intendent, a practical budget for the 
Evansville public school system has 
been evolved. To provide for bal- 
anced organizations and efficient in- 
struction, equipment is necessary. 


schools 





The goal in each school is a well- 
rounded nucleus of school-owned 
instruments; an excellent approach 
toward this goal has been made. The 
desired nucleus is outlined herewith. 
This minimum, of course, will vary 
in certain sections of the community 
as indicated by their needs. 

In the high school instrumental 
music program there is no oppor- 
tunity to schedule both band and 
orchestra for most pupils; hence, 
the reason for so many extra wind 
instruments. 

Each fall an annual inventory is 
conducted. Two repair men, one 
for stringed instruments and one for 
wind-percussion instruments, visit 
each school and inspect every instru- 
ment. Minor repairs are made at 
this time and a complete report is 
submitted. Various directors then 
requisition necessary repairs and re- 
placements, using the report of the 
repair men as a guide. Emergency 
repairs are taken care of whenever 
they occur and with the least pos- 
sible loss of time. 

All school-owned instruments are 
insured against theft and damage. 
Natural depreciation is partly pro- 
vided for by pupils using them. In 
addition, these pupils pay a small 
fee each semester, which is placed in 
a “partial upkeep fund.” In this 
manner, it has been possible to pro- 
vide for practically all of the needs 
for repairs and replacements. A 
small budget allows for the purchase 
of one or two instruments annually 
for each of the schools. 


Progress Being Made 

Evansville does not have a utopia. 
To give that impression would be 
misleading. In most of the public 
schools, the rehearsal rooms are 
shining examples of what is not 
good. The teachers are painfully 
aware of the need for better acousti- 
cal conditions, storage space for in- 
struments and music, and various 
other items. It is planned to correct 
these deficiencies as time and cir- 
cumstances permit. 

The four point plan is being earn- 
estly and consistently followed in an 
attempt to make the instrumental 
music program in the Evansville pub- 
lic schools more extensive both as 
to the number of pupils reached and 
to the depth of penetration. 
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HE band is the one organiza- 

tion of a school that can be 
shown to the public. People will not 
come to the campus to hear Latin 
classes or debate teams or even watch 
the football squad. But have a pa- 
rade or a civic dedication, and the 
school band will or will not make 
a good impression upon taxpayers, 
depending upon how it appears and 
sounds as it performs as a part of 
the community society. 

Most directors of school bands de- 
velop bands which sound well but 
which do not “look so good,” owing 
to poor selection of uniforms, ill- 
fitting and odd colored shoes and 
socks, and lack of poise. 

A good plan is to have all mem- 
bers purchase their own slacks. A 
bedford cord can be had in colors 
and at reasonable prices when pur- 
chased in lots. When a family or 
band member invests money person- 
ally the interest in the band increases 
proportionately. In ordering slacks, 
be sure that there are extra inches of 
material in the trouser cuffs and seat 
to permit alteration to take care of 
next year’s growth. 

A successful outfit has the semi- 
Russian blouse with full sleeves to 
accommodate long or short arm 
length; with tightly fitting cuffs held 
by snaps, which can be changed 
easily to fit any size of wrist, and 
with a waist band that can overlap 
to fit a variety of waist sizes. Even 
the collar can be allowed overlap, 
being adjusted by collar snaps. Using 
the brighter of the two school colors 
in the lapel and the duller color in 
the waist material itself, this type of 
outfit will serve reasonably well any 
number of pupils, even to covering 
the hollow chest of the boy or the 
large bust of the girl. 

Many materials are suitable for 
such a blouse: corduroy or bedford 
cord, if playing is done in the cold; 
flashy slipper satin, which will not 
snag on wicker bus seats or chairs, 
for stage work and parade. 

In indelible ink inside the uni- 
forms where they can be seen easily 
while on racks, there should appear 
the name of the original pupil 


The Band Is Seen, Too 





Call in the art department, 
clothing classes, student 
body, chamber of com- 
merce and school board 
to help outfit the band 





wearer and a number for issuing 
purposes. It is well to number the 
smallest outfit No. 1 and the largest 
the highest number. This helps with 
the issuing at the first of the school 
year. 

When blouses, sweaters or coats 
with high collars are worn, T-shirts 
(40 to 60 cents each) should be worn 
under them. Shirts keep the outfits 
clean longer. They can be purchased 
with the band or school emblem em- 
bossed on them. 

Pupils should not be permitted to 
wear the uniform apart from the 
band on street car or bus. An outfit 
should last five or more years; the 
less it is seen, except in parade or 
concert, the longer it will appear 
fresh and alluring to the public and 
the school. 

The director should see that all 
members of his band have means of 
getting home following games or 
parades so that the uniform will not 
be used to assist in hitch-hiking a 
ride. The T-shirt will be an adequate 
protection and the pupil can bring 
his uniform over his arm or in a 
suit case. 

Uniforms of the military type, al- 
ways good, cost from $15 to $30 each 
but are more difficult to keep fitted 
to a band of growing youths. In 
purchasing such an outfit, obtain a 
made-up sample. Have a committee 
with some band members on it assist 
in its selection. Look at the uniform 
from a distance for that is where it 
is seen most. With stripes and belts 
a bit wider, piping costs may be 
saved. Emblems should be simple 
and quite large. If a coat style is pur- 
chased, have bellows placed at the 





AUDRE L. STONG 


Dean of Men and Director, Pasadena Junior 


College Band, Pasadena, Calif. 


shoulders or plaits in the backs. 
These prevent the seams from break- 
ing and add comfort to the uniform 
when the arms are raised in the 
playing position. 

The coat may well have an overlap 
in the back in order to fit the vari- 
ous pupils from year to year. Two 
inches of material may be allowed 
in the underside of the cuff for 
lengthening; a couple of inches more 
in the front of the coat (a sort of 
double breasted effect) will prove 
helpful. 

Belts should have buckles that 
“hook” in order to keep the belt 
clean at the buckle; if white is used 
one side should be smooth washable 
leather. 

Because salesmen travel in auto- 
mobiles these days, many sample 
trunks are lying unused in the offices 
of clothing makers, wholesalers and 
dress manufacturers; these can be 
purchased for $10 or $20. Such 
trunks will hold from 30 to 60 uni- 
forms. With this piece of luggage 
for traveling to football games or 
concerts, the band can dress at the 
place of playing and thus keep its 
outfits in excellent shape. 

It is well to keep in touch with 
the community’s civic events. Per- 
haps from the community fiesta or 
fair funds, some financial help can 
be given for a new set of uniforms 
in keeping with the theme of the 
day. One may use the art depart- 
ment of the school in designing band 
emblems and flags and even in ap- 
proving uniform style. The home 
economics group can be placed on 
uniform committees for issuing, up- 
keep and repair. 

To have a successful band it must 
belong not to any individual but to 
the art department, the clothing 
classes, the city, the chamber of com- 
merce, the board of education, the 
school and the pupils who play in 
it. Call them all in, let them work 
on the plans and the band will be 
“tops” in appearance whenever it 
shows off. 
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Organ Music Has Its Place 


VIRGINIA CARRINGTON THOMAS 


XPERIENCE indicates that the 


organ occupies a most impor- 


tant place in the public school system. 


A specific example is revealed in ac- 
complishments at the Freeport High 
School, Freeport, N. Y., during the 
last two years. 

Before the instrument was in- 
stalled, many pupils had wanted to 
study organ. Most organists, how- 
ever, are familiar with the difficulties 
involved in trying to master the 
“king of instruments,” such as cold 
churches and antagonistic commit- 
tees that think the instrument will 
be ruined if a beginner practices on 
it. These youngsters, therefore, 
would never have had a chance to 
study organ were it not for a wise 
board that had the foresight to see 
what could be accomplished with use 
of one of these instruments by the 
pupils. 

Organ pupils must have first a 
fairly good piano foundation. At 
Freeport, they were graded so that, 
when taken in groups, certain pieces 
within their musical scope could be 
studied. First year pupils were all 
beginners but some were able to 
progress more rapidly than others 
and the groups were graded accord- 
ingly. In less than two months, it 
was possible to supply music for all 
the high school assemblies. 

For example, one pupil was espe- 
cially proficient at playing marches. 
Another pupil soon could play the 
organ for the glee clubs and the 
school band. A third pupil was par- 
ticularly good at playing soft accom- 
paniments for fashion shows. Before 
long everyone had some special kind 
of work to prepare for and the only 
complaint was “we want more prac- 
tice time.” 

The organ console was situated in 
the auditorium, which was used as a 
study hall during certain periods. In 
order to obtain more practice periods, 
a set of earphones was installed that 
enabled pupils to practice without 
disturbing other pupils. A player 
could hear through the earphones but 
no one else could hear the sound. 
The first practice period, which 
started at 7 a.m., was never missed, 


showing what a pupil will really do 
if interested. At one concert we were 
able to do something totally different. 
An arrangement was made of Mac- 
Dowell’s “Scotch Poem” for organ 
and two pianos. We also had an 
organ, piano and violin combination. 

There is an active dramatic depart- 
ment in the school and the organ- 
ists supply the music for productions 
on short notice. With the modern 
organ, more orchestral effects can be 
obtained than with an entire band. 

In the hands of a_ well-trained 
teacher, using good, modern meth- 
ods, pupils frequently have accom- 
plished more in class work than in 
private study. The chief value of 
class lessons lies in the socializing of 
music instruction, making it a com- 
mon interest to the group—a mutual 
endeavor. The pupil is not isolated 
or withdrawn from his companions 
in order to take organ lessons. In 
the organ class, he is with his friends, 
all participating together in the same 
interesting adventure. The group 
spirit changes work into play. 

Modern education is almost ex- 
clusively conducted in groups. Many 
of the greatest masters of piano 
pedagogy, such as Liszt and Lesche- 
tizsky, gave their instruction almost 
entirely to groups. The principles of 
psychology and pedagogy may be ap- 
plied in organ class instruction just 
as they are developed in other sub- 
jects and then adapted to school 
needs and conditions. 


Music Builds Citizenship 
(Continued from page 34) 


subordination of the individual to 
the good of the whole, the ability 
to follow recognized leadership, the 
training for leadership—all essential 
to citizenship in a democracy—are 
outstanding as outcomes of member- 
ship in musical organizations. 

The importance of maintaining a 
courteous attitude toward one’s audi- 
ence, the cheerful acceptance of a 
minor part, the willingness to con- 
tribute one’s talents to community 
enjoyment are certainly essential out- 
comes of music instruction and par- 


ticipation as well as important fac 
tors in citizenship. 

The introduction of the “work- 
shop” idea in education is command- 
ing the attention of administrators. 
Music certainly offers possibilities in 
this program that are not artificial. 
A workshop or laboratory can be a 
place in which children practice in- 
dividually on instruments or in 
groups. It can be a place in which 
children can create songs and musical 
productions of their own. It can be 
a place in which children can make 
elementary musical instruments, such 
as xylophones, drums, stringed in- 
struments, bells from glasses, bottles, 
flower pots, horseshoes and pieces of 
wood. It can be a place in which 
those of superior talent and achieve- 
ment can use school facilities to fur- 
ther their art. 

Today music camps are making 
fine contributions to citizenship and 
character development. Radio in- 
struction is encouraging thousands 
far removed from the city to play 
musical instruments. The greatest 
contribution music can make to the 
youth of today is to provide an ab- 
sorbing interest. Our civilization has 
left so few things that children and 
youths can do. Music can absorb 
this interest in the dual réle of train- 
ing for the highest type of citizen- 
ship and of keeping them off the 
streets. 

Selecting a radio program is an 
everyday duty in the household of 
today. The programs selected in the 
majority of homes control to a cer- 
tain extent the quality of the pro- 
grams sent over the air. The schools 
are trying to aid pupils in selecting 
worth-while broadcasts with the hope 
that this influence will carry into 
the homes. The enjoyment of the 
best in music during the school life 
of a child builds a background for 
the worthy use of leisure time. If 
music instruction does not give chil- 
dren a desire to enjoy and to be- 
come aware of the world’s best music, 
it has failed to accomplish its ob- 
jective. 

The person who enjoys listening 
to good music, who gets enjoyment 
from his own part in it, who gets 
pleasure in helping others to enjoy 
it, who chooses to have music share 
his leisure time is not often an un- 
desirable citizen. 
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How We Select Our Teachers 


J. E. CLETTENBERG 


Superintendent, Palatine, IIl. 


OT long ago the president of 

a local school board asked: 
“How do you, as a superintendent, 
go about the job of selecting teachers 
for your school system?” 

Possibly no single factor deter- 
mines more definitely the quality ot 
a school’s educational program than 
the capabilities of the teachers em- 
ployed. Too many school boards and 
school communities, if not educators, 
have failed to think in terms of long- 
time educational programs and to 
realize how these are impeded by 
incompetent teachers. Boards of edu- 
cation, with the advice and aid of 
their respective professional execu- 
tives, should formulate policies per- 
taining to teacher selection that oper- 
ate smoothly and effectively year 
after year. 

The employment of teaching per- 
sonnel raises such questions as the 
salary paid by the district in com- 
parison with competing districts, in- 
service training of teachers after they 
are on the job, rating of teachers in 
order to fix salary increases and sun- 
dry significant problems. 


Experiences Rapid Turnover 


Palatine’s elementary school dis- 
trict, Palatine, IIl., like many medium 
sized districts, experiences a 25 per 
cent turnover each year, a situation 
that renders the employment of 
teachers who can produce while on 
the job an imperative necessity, espe- 
cially from the point of view of long- 
time planning. No school can, year 
after year, improve its educational 
offering and adaptability unless pro- 
ductive teachers are constantly se- 
cured. Nor can uniformly high 
achievement for each grade, depart- 
ment, unit or aspect of the school’s 
continuing program be attained 
otherwise. 

Fortunate is the community whose 
board of education is unafraid to pay 
salaries attractive enough to obtain 
the services of competent teachers. 
Palatine used to pay its new teaching 
recruits from $1000 to $1180, allow- 
ing this small spread to accommodate 
teachers with a few years of expe- 
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rience. The teacher in the syste: 
who had the greatest amount c’ 

perience received only $1200. + j- 
aries for teachers in the surrGu sig 
communities began to come back fol- 
lowing the depressicn, Palatine lost 
its experienced faculty and found 
that it could not replace it, for good 
teachers were not willing to start for 
$1000 or $1050 per year. As a conse- 
quence, the Palatine board of educa- 
tion, after one year of experience in 
using insufficiently prepared teachers, 
declared its intention of hiring no 
beginning teacher for less than $1250 
or $1300, a policy that has resulted in 
the employment of teachers who are 
better trained and who have had 
three times more experience in teach- 
ing than teachers willing to work for 


$1000. 
How Applications Are Solicited 


Applications are solicited, when- 
ever an opening for a teacher occurs, 
from at least half a dozen sources 
known to maintain lists of reliable 
teachers. The school itself also keeps 
an up-to-date folder on competent 
teachers who have applied for work 
in the past. If sources of supply other 
than the school’s folder are to be used 
(and this is frequently the case) an 
exact description of the kind of 
teacher desired is sent along with the 
request for the papers of not more 
than two candidates, thereby limiting 
the field to the two best qualified 
from each source. 

In order clearly to delimit the 
range of applicants from any one 
source, the exact description of the 
kind of teacher needed should be 
based upon three fundamental con- 
siderations: (1) the nature of the 
community served by the school 
board; (2) the major educational 
aims of the school administration, 
and (3) the particular peculiarity of 
the position to be filled. 

Such precaution makes the selec- 
tion from any one source intensive. 
Too, the obtaining of the papers of 
the best two candidates from half a 
dozen scattered sources results in a 
wide sampling of applicants. Some- 


times the superintendent has to call 
upon the official operating the source 
cf supply in order to make his wants 
«nown, although this is less true of 
university placement bureaus. Main- 
taining the right relationship between 
officials in charge of teacher place- 
ment bureaus helps in obtaining re- 
liable teachers. 

From the papers of all the appli- 
cants, those teachers are chosen for a 
personal interview that give the best 
evidence that they will function well 
in Palatine. No teacher is inter- 
viewed before her papers have been 
scrutinized. Some _ superintendents 
interview teachers by means of a 
check list of items covering the vari- 
ous personal and professional quali- 
fications of the candidate, a helpful 
technic but one that should supple- 
ment the informal conference which 
is designed to make the applicant so 
much at ease that he will have the 
opportunity to express himself with- 
out stint. Personality characteristics, 
such as speech, social intelligence and 
poise, and personal attitudes as well 
come to the front whenever the appli- 
cant is made to feel at home. Any 
teacher can answer questions from a 
check list, but personality and char- 
acter are never revealed by such ex- 
ternal surveys. Probably a combina- 
tion of the foregoing methods is best. 


Qualifications Are Checked 


In the interview the superintend- 
ent checks on the veracity and mean- 
ing of the teacher’s recommendations, 
as well as on the candidate’s profes- 
sional background and _ proficiency 
from the point of view of the com- 
munity, the system’s educational ob- 
jectives and the particular position to 
be filled. While it is all-important to 
find out whether or not the teacher 
has been doing satisfactory work in 
his last or present position, yet it 
may actually resound to his credit if 
a teacher does not have a renewed 
contract. Investigation of the school 
situation whence the candidate comes 
will settle the problem of whether or 
not it is beneficial for him to have or 
not to have a contract. 

Under no circumstances should 
candidates for a teaching position be 
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herded together to await an interview 
by the superintendent. Such an un- 
necessary and embarrassing situation 
reflects upon the school and its super- 
intendent unfavorably. 

Out of the few teachers _inter- 
viewed there will be one or two, per- 
haps three, who ought to be visited 
by the superintendent before he ren- 
ders final confirmation of selection. 
It is wise first to visit the candidate 
who he feels might turn out to be 
the best teacher; sometimes the su- 
perintendent, with a background of 
experience as a supervisor of instruc- 
tion, may decide to take the first 
teacher visited. When the superin- 
tendent visits a teacher whom he is 
considering for his school, his arrival 
should be unheralded. He should be 
able to see the teacher in as natural 
a situation as possible and he should 
stay long enough to have convincing 





facts about the ability of the teacher 
to do the work. The principal of the 
school should be questioned about 
the ability and the growth in ability 
of the teacher under question; he can 
give a more accurate estimate than 
the superintendent, who is farther 
removed from the classroom. 

If a school executive has time, he 
will do well to visit the teacher in 
his actual teaching situation. When- 
ever information gained from class- 
room observation or from inquiry of 
administrative superiors seems unsat- 
isfactory, the superintendent should 
satisfy his mind by speaking with a 
few board members or with people 
in the community, balancing all in- 
formation carefully and considering 
the source of each type of informa 
tion. 

Because there is no scientific way 
of sifting opinion, more weight 





Effects of Lighting on Color 


BVIOUSLY, the way to avoid 

undesirable effects of lighting 
on the colors in decorations and 
furnishings is to examine the pro- 
posed colors under the light source 
to be used, before the decorating 
is done and the furnishings are 
selected. 

For many years interior decorators 
have had to deal principally with 
only one artificial illuminant, light 
from tungsten-flament lamps. Long 
use of this illuminant has accustomed 
them to the appearance of objects 
under it. The advent of fluorescent 
lamps of different qualities of light 
provides new lighting tools, new ex- 
periences in their use and a re- 
adjustment of old ideas of the appear- 
ance of colored objects and surfaces. 
Unless proper allowances are made, 
undesirable changes of apparent color 
of interior decorations and furnish- 
ings, when fluorescent lamps are 
used, are bound to be encountered. 

To illustrate this matter A. H. 
Taylor, physicist in the lighting re- 
search laboratory, Nela Park, Cleve- 
land, studied the colors of 
standard paints when illuminated 
by daylight, tungsten lamps and 
fluorescent lamps. For this purpose 
38 large panels, representing a com- 
plete line of standard colors in semi- 
luster and flat tone finishes, were 


has 
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furnished by a leading paint com- 
pany. 

Since all fluorescent lamps, except 
the daylight and white, are defi- 
nitely colored lamps, the study was 
confined to comparisons of (1) 
natural daylight with fluorescent 
daylight and (2) tungsten-filament 
with white fluorescent lamps. 

When comparing the painted 
panels under natural daylight and 
under fluorescent daylight lamps, the 
panels were placed on a table near 
a window, a vertical parti- 
tion down the center of the table. 
Fluorescent daylight lamps _ illu- 
minated one half of each panel on 
one side of the partition and natural 
daylight illuminated the other half. 
By viewing from the end of the 
table it was easily possible to com- 
pare simultaneously the appearance 
under the natural and artificial day- 
light. 

A similar arrangement was used 
for the comparisons under white 
fluorescent and tungsten lamps. 
Brightnesses of the colored specimens 
were approximately the same during 
the comparisons of color. 

The color of each panel was found 
to be very closely the same under 
natural daylight from an overcast 
sky the fluorescent daylight 
lamp. 


with 


and 








should be given to objective profes- 
sional evaluation than to popular 
opinion relative to any teacher’s gen- 
uine aptness for his work. Such visi- 
tation reveals the teacher on the job, 
as his superior officers see him and 
as he takes his place in the com- 
munity picture. Visitation should not 
be too close to June or to Christmas, 
for the superintendent must see the 
prospective teacher in a natural teach- 
ing environment, an environment 
undisturbed by holidays or school 
closing. 

Fortified with written evidence 
(checked both by personal interview 
and by visitation) of the teacher’s 
ability and personal 
characteristics, the superintendent 
may feel fairly certain that he now 
can recommend the candidate to his 
board of education. Some school ex- 
ecutives recommend more than one 
teacher to their boards, particularly 
when differences between candidates 
are slight. However, in order to ex- 
pedite regular board business, I be- 
lieve that the superintendent should 
select only one applicant for his rec- 
ommendation, for he is usually the 
final arbiter in all cases involving 
professional differences between can- 


pro fessional 


didates. 

Members of the board should meet 
the person who is the superintend- 
ent’s choice and should feel that they 
have had a definite hand in approv- 
ing his selection, an administrative 
arrangement which leads to coopera- 
tion between the board and _ the 
school staff and which inspires har- 
mony between the school and the 
community. Under no circumstances 
should the board of education usurp 
the right of its administrative officer 
to recommend the teachers he feels 
best qualified to fill the openings in 
the school system, for that is his pro- 
fessional prerogative. 

The foregoing policy in selection 
could not operate in a large city 
school system, for few board mem- 
bers of large school systems have time 
to meet every new teacher they em- 
ploy. But this procedure can work 
well when used in smaller school sys- 
tems, where the superintendent is 
freed from usual daily duties so that 
he can visit desirable applicants at 
work. One day or even a week spent 
in this way means less grief and dis- 
appointment when the new school 
year gets under way. Poor teachers 
are costly in the long run. 
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(Sood Accounting Practices 


HE discussion of similarities and 

differences between public and 
private accounting in the November 
issue leads to the conclusion that in 
public school accounting there must 
be an accurate portrayal of short run 
and current factors, that for ordi- 
nary purposes depreciation is not to 
be included among expenses and 
that adjustments for deferred and 
accrued items may be made when 
useful and expedient. In general, as 
the size of the school system increases 
the desirability of adjusting for de- 
ferred and accrued items likewise in- 
creases. In any event, the historical 
report for “income and outgo” must 
be reconciled to a cash basis for the 
purpose of simplicity and interpreta- 
tion. 

For a small school district, the re- 
port on operations takes the simple 
form of a statement of receipts and 
disbursements, as follows: 


Revenue receipts $10,000 


Nonrevenue receipts 1,000 
Total receipts $11,000 
Add: Beginning cash balance 500 
$11,500 

Budget disbursements $ 9,000 
Nonbudget disbursements 1,300 
Total disbursements $10,300 
Add: Ending cash balance 1,200 
$11,500 








For a larger school district, allow- 
ance should be made for unpaid 
bills. Supplies may have been pur- 
chased and even consumed but, under 
the simple cash basis illustrated, they 
have not been included in the ex- 
penses. The first step in applying 
the principles of accounting as prac- 
ticed in private enterprise is to 
charge the items against the proper 
account at the time the invoice is 
received rather than at the time pay- 
ment is made, the offsetting entry 
being to vouchers payable. When 
payment is made, cash and vouchers 
payable are reduced. The operating 
statement now takes the form of a 
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statement of receipts and expendi- 
tures, as follows: 

Revenue receipts $100,000 
Nonrevenue receipts 10,000 


$110,000 
5,000 


Total receipts 
Add: Beginning cash balance 


$115,000 


Budget expenditures $ 96,000 
Nonbudget expenditures 
(Including beginning 


vouchers payable) 20,000 


Total expenditures $116,000 
Less: Ending vouchers payable 3,000 





Disbursements $11 3,000 
Add: Ending cash balance 2,000 
$115,000 


Finally, when useful and expedient 
(generally the case in the relatively 
large school districts), adjustments 
may be made for deferred and ac- 
crued items that influence the short- 
run portrayal of income and outgo. 
The report now assumes the form of 
a statement of receipts and expenses, 
as follows: 


Budget receipts $500,000 
Nonbudget receipts 50,000 
Total receipts $550,000 
Add: Beginning cash balance 25,000 
$575,000 

Budget expenses $510,000 


Nonbudget expenditures 
(Including beginning vouch- 
ers payable, beginning ac- 
crued liabilities, and in- 
creases if any in deferred 
charges at the end over 
the beginning of the pe- 





riod ) 105,000 
Total expenses and expendi- 
tures $615,000 


Less: Ending vouchers payable, 
ending accrued liabilities, 
and decrease if any in de- 
ferred charges at the end 
as compared to the begin- 


ning of the period 100,000 
Disbursements $515,000 
Add: Ending cash balance 60,000 

$575,000 





This last illustration adjusts the 
report on financial operation of the 
fiscal period for variation in bills 
payable, for difference in supplies 
and fuel inventory, for changes in 
the amount of unexpired insurance 
and for accrued liabilities, such as 
interest expense incurred but as yet 
unrecorded and unpaid. Deprecia- 
tion is not reflected for it is not the 
result of short-run policy and has no 
influence on the current position. 

From the previous discussion on 
similarities, we concluded that the 
balance sheet should be one of the 
regular financial reports for school 
districts. From the discussion on 
differences, we conclude that al- 
though the balance sheet is the first 
consideration in the reports for pri- 
vate enterprise, it is definitely a sec- 
ondary consideration in the reports 
for school districts. 

There is just one balance sheet 
prepared for a business firm for, in 
general, the creditors have legal 
claim against all the assets. As previ- 
ously explained, the current items on 
the balance sheet of a school district 
have little relationship to the fixed. 
Therefore, separate balance sheets are 
recommended, an operating fund 
balance sheet for current items, a 
property fund balance sheet for 
fixed items and separate statements 
for individual funds, such as the 
bond fund. 

The operating fund balance sheet 
must reflect all items that influence 
the current financial condition of the 
school district. On the asset side ap- 
pear cash, assets that will be con- 
verted into cash within a relatively 
short period of time (one year for 
convenience) and deferred charges 
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to expense (supplies and fuel in- 
ventories, prepaid insurance). On 
the liability side will appear loans 
payable, vouchers payable (unpaid 
bills), accrued interest on short-term 
loans and any other debts which are 
claims against the operating fund 
assets or which will be met out of 
these assets in a relatively short 
period of time. 

The operating fund surplus, the 
excess of operating fund assets over 
operating fund liabilities, is a sig- 
nificant figure. In concluding a fiscal 
year, it is not enough to consider only 
the ending cash balance in passing 
judgment on the relative financial 
position. The inventories on hand 
and the unpaid bills may be of even 
greater significance than the cash 
balance. 

The operating fund balance sheet 
is an especially useful document to 
those acquainted with the financial 
reports of private enterprise. It is 
because the operating fund balance 
sheet is a useful document that the 
cost involved in its preparation on 
an accrual basis is justified. It is 
proper to note at this time that 
where vouchers payable, deferred 
charges or accrued liabilities are not 
reflected in the report on operations 
these items are adjusted directly to 
the surplus account. 


An Expensive Undertaking 


The property fund balance sheet 
is not nearly so useful as in the 
operating fund balance sheet. Con- 
sequently, although the cost involved 
in preparing the former on an_ac- 
crual basis is justified, the same does 
not necessarily apply to the latter. 
The preparation of the property fund 
balance sheet on an accrual basis 
(using the term in broad sense to 
include depreciation) is an expensive 
undertaking if accurate results are 
sought. 

There is little difficulty in keeping 
accounts that show the fixed assets 
at their original cost. Periodically 
these accounts are increased by the 
amount of capital outlay and reduced 
by the cost of property that is no 
longer of value or that is discarded 
or sold. The difficulty arises when 
an attempt is made to indicate the 
book value of fixed assets with allow- 
ance for depreciation. This is accom- 
plished by subtracting from the cost 
of the asset an estimate of the de- 
preciation of the asset called reserve, 
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or allowance, for depreciation. If 
accuracy in the determination of the 
reserve for depreciation is sought, it 
becomes necessary to maintain de- 
tailed records of assets and, in addi- 
tion, to compute each year (each 
month when monthly reports are 
prepared) the amount of deprecia- 
tion incurred on each and every 
piece of property and equipment. 
Obviously, this is a sizable task and 
a costly procedure. 


Estimating Depreciation 


It is sufficient to employ rough 
estimates of the reserve for deprecia- 
tion to be indicated in the property 
fund balance sheet. Instead of add- 
ing the estimated depreciation of 
each asset to the reserve, it will suf- 
fice to apply a blanket rate of de- 
preciation to each group of assets, as 

per cent on buildings and 8 per 
cent on furniture. Each year the re- 
serve for depreciation will be in- 
creased according to these group 
estimates. The offsetting entry will 
be against property fund surplus, 
definitely not against current oper- 
ating expenses. 

In the foregoing discussion, it has 
been clearly demonstrated that the 
primary concern of school accounting 
is to report accurately and simply 
the result of the short-run financial 
policy of the school administration. 
Likewise, the per pupil cost of pri- 
mary concern is a short-run analysis 
based upon information available in 
the operating statement of income 
and outgo. Because capital-outlay is 
a long-run factor, it must be deducted 
before the final computation is made. 
(The same applies to debt service 
where it is not reported separately.) 
The computation is made as follows: 


Budget expenditures $96,000 
Less: Capital outlay 2,000 
Short-run operating cost $94,000 
Average membership 940 
Average per pupil cost $ 100 


Several variations in the determina- 
tion of budget outgo were permitted 
in the treatment of the operating 
statement. Whether or not allow- 
ance is made for unpaid bills or ad- 
justments are made for current 
deferred and accrued items, the con- 
sequent variation in per pupil cost 
will not be great enough to render 
such costs incomparable. 

Is $100 the total unit cost? It is 
not. Unit cost as determined by in- 


dustrial accountants includes not only 
the short-run costs but also the long- 
run costs, principally depreciation. 
The inclusion of maintenance of 
plant is not a substitute for deprecia- 
tion, for depreciation is incurred over 
and above all possible maintenance. 
It would certainly not do to include 
the principal and interest payments 
on bonds as a substitute for deprecia- 
tion, for the life of a bond issue 
has generally little relationship to the 
life of the fixed assets. Similarly, 
capital outlay in a given year has 
little or no relationship to the de- 
preciation of the plant as a whole in 
that year. Therefore, if amount of 
the total unit cost is sought, it be- 
comes necessary to add to the short- 
run cost of $100 an estimate to cover 
depreciation expense. For reasons 
previously explained, it is usually not 
worth while to compute this estimate 
with a view to approaching theoret- 
ical accuracy (even if such accuracy 
is assumed to be attainable); it is 
adequate to apply the blanket rates 
of depreciation recommended for the 
preparation of the property fund 
balance sheet. The computation of 
total unit cost is made as follows: 


$ 94,000 
9.400 
$103, 400 
9.400 
110 


Short-run operating cost 
Estimated depreciation nee 


Total cost 
Average membership 
Estimated total unit cost $ 
Devised for Comparison 


Is the figure of $100 or $110 to 
be used for ordinary purposes? On 
the strength of the reasoning in the 
discussion of differences the answer 
is $100. It is the theoretically ac- 
curate short-run cost. Although it is 
admittedly not a theoretically ac- 
curate all-inclusive unit cost, it is an 
extremely practical and valuable de- 
vice for year to year and district to 
district comparison. On the other 
hand, the unit cost determined after 
allowance is made for depreciation, 
although all-inclusive, is less useful, 
for it is based upon estimates, may 
be easily distorted by errors in 
methods and judgment, cannot be 
readily determined with any degree 
of precision and is at best a question- 
able and costly procedure. 

As ordinarily computed at the pres- 
ent time, the average per pupil cost 
arrived at is not identical with the 
short-run per pupil cost ($100) de- 


termined above. Inherent in the 
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method suggested is the exclusion of 
long-run charges now erroneously in- 
cluded in the ambiguous main- 
tenance account. The maintenance 
account, as it is now usually defined 
in school accounting, includes not 
only recurring cost of repairs but also 
the cost of replacement to an amount 
equal to the original value of the 
asset replaced. It is a mixed account 
that includes both items chargeable 
to the current year and items from 
which benefits will be derived for 
many years. 

In any conception of the term 
“maintenance,” repairs are properly 
included. The thesis of this section 
is that the replacement of fixed assets 
is capital outlay rather than main- 
tenance. There two types of 
replacements that must be carefully 
distinguished. First, there is the re- 
placement of a part of a given unit 
resulting in no apparent or appreci- 
able addition to the value or the 
contemplated useful life of the asset. 
Such a replacement is of the nature 
of a repair and is correctly considered 
to be maintenance. Second, there is 
the replacement of an entire unit, in 
which case the life of the asset be- 
gins all over again and many addi- 
tional fiscal periods will benefit from 
the renewed life of the property. A 
replacement of this kind is best de- 
scribed as capital outlay. Thus, the 
replacement of a faucet is main- 
tenance, while the replacement of a 
bus is capital outlay. Concurrent 
with this limited use of the main- 
tenance account, the capital outlay 
account is expanded to include the 
original purchase and replacement of 
fixed assets. It is noteworthy that 
this conception of maintenance con- 
forms to the general use of the term 
in commercial practice and income 
tax accounting. 

It might be argued that if the 
short-run per pupil cost were used 
as the basis for reimbursement for 
nonresident pupils, the reimburse- 
ment would fall short of covering 
the entire cost involved. Although 
this is true, it would, nevertheless, 
be more equitable than the re- 
imbursement based on a per capita 
cost distorted by unusual and occa- 
sional large expenditures for plant 
and equipment replacements. In 
some states, capital outlay is deducted 
before average cost for reimburse- 
ment purposes is computed, with the 
result that the per pupil cost used 


are 
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is usually less, although sometimes 
greater, than the total unit cost, de- 
pending upon what replacements are 
included under maintenance. It 
would appear that even the replace- 
ment of a building, which is funda- 
mentally the same as unit replace- 
ment of furniture or equipment, 
might be charged to maintenance. 
The short-run per pupil cost deter- 
mined after the redefinition of main- 
tenance does not include, except for 
repairs, the cost arising from the use 
of fixed assets. Nevertheless, re- 
imbursement for nonresident pupils 
based on this figure would be more 


equitable and consistent, as between 
the school districts of a state, even if 
short of payment for the total long- 
run cost involved. 

If a more complete reimbursement 
is sought, here is a suggestion: Let 
the state department of public in- 
struction run a test case in which the 
average depreciation expense in a 
sample school district is established. 
Then permit each school district 
making a claim for reimbursement 
to add this uniform estimate of 
average plant cost per pupil to the 
short-run per pupil cost computed by 
the individual school district. 





Lantern Slides Teach Business 


ALEXANDER SELWYN 


Franklin K. Lane High School, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


N TEACHING business training, 

there are many situations in which 
words cannot adequately describe a 
process and in which language can- 
not fully explain a fact. When a 
visit to a place of business is im- 
possible, lantern slides can be used 
to bring concrete experience into the 
classroom. To introduce or sum- 
marize a topic, to give better under- 
standing of the subject matter and 
to enrich the learning process, this 
new teaching technic has wide pos- 
sibilities. 

An investigation of the kinds of 
visual aids available for teaching busi- 
ness training at Franklin K. Lane 
High School, Brooklyn, N. Y., re- 
vealed a dearth of motion pictures, 
lantern slides and film strips in this 
field. 

Further study revealed opportuni- 
ties for the preparation of visual les- 
son units. Topics, such as mailing, 
telegraph, savings banks, commer- 
cial banking, communication and 
miscellaneous office activities, because 
of the number of photographs and 
diagrams available for each, were 
found to be particularly adaptable to 
visual teaching. 

In the beginning, efforts were con- 
fined to the preparation of film strips; 
later lantern slides were used. It has 
been demonstrated that a lesson can 
be given in a light room with either 
type of visual aid and good results 
can be obtained. 

The film strip has the advantage 
of compactness. However, since the 


lantern slide unit is more flexible, in 
that the sequence of slides may be 
varied and in that it requires less 
technical photographic ability in 
preparation, all lesson units prepared 
at Franklin K. Lane High School 
have been done in this medium. 

In preparing the visual lesson unit, 
the teacher must first examine the 
course of study and select topics that 
are most suitable for visual presenta- 
tion. For instance, lantern slides may 
be used in teaching the telegraphic 
process since the simplex printer, the 
routing of telegrams and the trans- 
mission instruments are best demon- 
strated by visual methods. 

Once a topic has been selected, the 
teacher must plan a lesson in which 
pictures, charts and diagrams are ar- 
ranged in proper sequence. It will 
be desirable to use cartoon drawings 
to illustrate the motivating situation. 
The teacher should be prepared to 
ask appropriate questions with each 
slide. 

Business firms are usually coopera- 
tive in supplying the material to be 
presented. Cartoons can be made by 
pupils and pictures can be taken by 
the teacher or a pupil who is a mem- 
ber of the school camera club. 

The final step is the preparation 
of the film and slides. Here technical 
photographic ability on the part of 
the teacher is not necessary. If the 
teacher is not a photographer, he can 
learn the fairly simple skill required 
or he can call upon pupil camera 
enthusiasts. 
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Should Junior H 


e “I would oppose interscholastic competition in football 
and basketball between teams of ninth grade boys repre 
senting different towns. In short, interscholastic competi 
tion involving trips should not be conducted below the 
senior high school level on the basis that it is wholly 
unnecessary, demoralizing to the school program and places 
entirely too much importance upon the game. ’—HERBER1 
A. Scott, professor of physical education, Rice Institute. 


e “It would seem to be a more worth-while use of the 
physical educator’s time in the junior high school if he 
were to use it in developing potential athletes rather than 
in devoting his entire efforts to 5 or 10 per cent of the 
boys who show superior athletic tendencies at this early 
age. A comprehensive intramural program would be more 
valuable from both the pupils’ and coaches’ viewpoints 
than an emphasis on premature specialization in competi 
tive athletics. 

“In view of these objections, it is encouraging to find 
the present tendency toward promotion of an intramural 
program for junior high schools so successful. The intra 
mural program is easily introduced in the junior high 
school and completely satisfies the demands of pupils unless 
adult leaders hold forth the counter-attraction of interschool 
competition.” —E. D. Mircuett, Pu. D., professor of phys 
ical education, University of Michigan. 


e “There is real danger these days in pushing interscho 
lastic competition too low into the age range. Interscholastic 
competition, particularly in basketball and football, calls for 
some maturity. I know of no recognized leaders in the 
country who would advocate pushing this type of competi 
tion below the last two years of senior high school. Many 
of us doubt the advisability of the present tendencies even 
there.”—Jay B. Nasu, professor of education and chairman 
of department of physical education and health, New York 
University. 


e “There is, of course, no absolute answer to the questions 
posted in your recent letter. No one can say with finality at 
what age boys should be permitted to participate in inter 
scholastic competition. I may say, however, it is the con 
sensus of opinion of all those who are recognized as leaders 
in this field that there should be little or no organized 
interscholastic competition at the junior high school level. 
There are at least three objections to organized competition 
at this level: 

“1. It is generally believed that such competition is extra 
hazardous. Playing basketball under normal conditions is 
not particularly dangerous. Playing basketball as a member 
of a representative team places pressure on the boys, which 
might lead to strain. 

“2. It is generally held that junior high schools should 

not duplicate the high-powered athletic program now being 
carried on in the senior high schools. 
“3. It is also agreed that it would be much better for 
those employed as instructors and coaches in the junior 
high schools to devote their time and energy to all the 
pupils rather than to a few as is always the case when a 
representative team is organized.”—S. C. Starry, director, 
School of Physical Education, University of Illinois. 


e “An opinion in answer to the questions you give must 
necessarily be based in part upon the conditions surround 
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12h School Boys 


W. E. SHEFFER 


HOULD interschool athletic competition between 

teams composed of junior high school boys consti- 
tute a part of the educational program of a well- 
administered junior high school? The very nature and 
importance of this question cause specialist opinion on 
the subject to be highly desirable. For this reason the 
judgment of recognized authorities in the field of ath- 
letics, physical education and health was sought through 
personal correspondence. 

The purpose of this article ts to record the opinions 
of those who are recognized as having a peculiar pro- 
fessional right to express judgment on it. Almost unt- 
formly the men who answered this question oppose 
interschool competition. Opinions, in the main, may 
be grouped under two categories. The first ts that the 
anatomical, physiological and psychological immaturity 
of junior high school boys renders interschool competi- 
tion objectionable because of its possible detrimental 
effects upon health. The second group of reasons relates 





ing such competition. Answering the question in light of 
the typical conditions surrounding interscholastic competi 
tion in basketball for boys, my opinion is that such com 
petition should not be encouraged before the senior high 
school level, namely, the ninth grade, which typically 
would involve boys of about fifteen years of age. I can see 
no reason for permitting interscholastic competition in 
football for junior high school boys which outweighs 
the many reasons for not allowing such competition.” 
D. K. Brace, chairman, department of physical education, 
University of Texas. 


e “A number of organizations have gone on record as 
favoring intra-activities for the junior high school and not 
interscholastic competition in basketball for junior high 
schools. Many leaders in health, physical education and 
education have said that intramurals fit into the physiolog 
ical and psychological needs of junior high school boys and 
girls. Interscholastic competition is for the senior high 
schools. One of the reasons is that boys over 15 are post 
pubescent; they have matured. Their neuromuscular skills 
have been developed. Growing boys in the junior high 
school of 12, 13 and 14 are prepubescent and are going 
through a difficult period of coordination. Also, from an 
educational point of view, if we are to have a graded, 
progressive program, the logical thing to do would be to 
expose the junior high school boys to a great many games 
but not to submit them to any high-powered tournaments. 
They must not be put under mental, physical and emo- 
tional strains. 

“So from a physiological, psychological and educational 
basis, the logical thing is to devote the junior high school 
ages to intramural pastimes and not to have any inter- 
scholastic tournament competition until the senior high 
school when physical maturation has taken place.”—JAMEs 
Epwarp Rocers, director, National Physical Education 
Service of the National Recreation Association. 


e “I am sincerely opposed to interscholastic competition for 
boys in the public schools before they have enrolled in 
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Take Part in Interschool Games? 


Superintendent, Manhattan, Kan. 


to the belief that a program of intramural athletics for 
junior high school boys is far more defensible and ade- 
quate than interschool competition. 

One writer suggested the probable reason why boys 
might not be sutiefied with such a program by saying 
that intramural athletics does satisfy the pupil “unless 
adult leaders hold forth the counter-attraction of inter- 
school competition.” Another writer must have had the 
same idea in mind when he wrote that the reason 
behind the pressure in some quarters for interscholastic 
competition at this age level is the desire on the part of 
coaches and the community to develop athletes below 
the high school level so as to have stronger teams repre- 
senting their high schools later. 

Let this be sufficient for generalizations. The major 
part of this article consists of the statements of recog- 
nized authorities in the field of physical education and 
health as to their judgment of the place of interschool 
athletics in the junior high school—W.E.S. 





senior high school. I am entirely in accord with the study 
made in the Cleveland public schools, a copy of which has 
been sent to you. 

“In addition, I would also like to — this paragraph 
from Vol. VIII, Bulletin No. 2, of the Kansas Health and 
Physical Education Association: ‘Inasmuch as the junior 
high pupils are in the midst of the period of most rapid 
growth, with the consequent bodily weaknesses and malad- 
justments, partial ossification of bones, mental and emo- 
tional stresses, physiological readjustments and the like, be 
it therefore resolved: That leaders in the field of physical 
education should do all in their power to discourage inter- 
scholastic competition at this age level because of its stren 
uous nature.’ 

“I feel that the athletic program may be carried on suc- 
cessfully in the junior high school within the walls, under 
proper supervision. Such a program might well be of 
benefit to the pupils.”—M. F. Anearn, director, physical 
education and athletics, Kansas State College of Agricul- 
ture and Applied Science. 


“It is my opinion that interscholastic competition in 
basketball and football should be confined to the boys of 
the senior high school. Moreover, I believe boys should be 
required to fulfill definite health requirements. As ad- 
ministrators, we should establish and enforce a program of 
protective measures. 

“T am unalterably opposed to interscholastic athletics in 
elementary and junior high schools. You may know that 
this is the stand taken by the Society of State Directors.” — 
ALLEN G. IRELAND, director of health, safety and physical 
education, New Jersey Department of Public Instruction. 


e “Personally (and I have checked with several men in my 
field), I think it would be unwise for ninth grade boys to 
take part in interscholastic football. With basketball I 
think it is different. There is a minimum of body contact 
and boys under intelligent coaching or direction could be 
rested when the need appears. I suspect you agree with 
me that in the last analysis the intelligence and understand- 
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ing of the coach in all our contests constitute the really 
important factor.”.—Epwarp S. Exuiott, director of ath- 
letics, Columbia University. 


e “I feel that basketball and football games are too stren- 
uous for junior high school pupils for interscholastic com- 
petition. As activities for intramurals, where so much 
pressure is not placed upon the winning of the games, I 
think that they are desirable sports. 

“The intercollegiate rules committee in basketball, be- 
cause of the strenuousness of the game, has made it 
optional to play the game in quarters for even college stu- 
dents. The interscholastic rules for high schools provide 
that it must be played in quarters and those of shorter 
duration than the college rules prescribe. Junior high 
school pupils are of still less maturity and would not, from 
the health standpoint, be expected to be capable of meeting 
even high school rules. 

“T believe the fundamental reason behind the pressure in 
some quarters for interscholastic competition at this age 
level to be that of the desire on the part of the coaches and 
the community to develop athletes below the high school 
level so as to have stronger teams representing their high 
schools later on. While these results may be accomplished 
in this way to some extent, yet I doubt the saneness of such 
a procedure by school authorities who primarily are inter- 
ested in the welfare of junior high school pupils from the 
angle of their health and social and moral training. I can, 
of course, conceive of supervisors who might observe poli- 
cies which would eliminate all or most of the dangers 
above mentioned, but where one would do so I fear nine 
would fall down in that supervision and ill effects feared 
would result."—G. W. Weepe, Pu.D., director of health 
and physical education, Kansas State Teachers College, 
Pittsburg. 


e “I cannot give a definite answer to the age a boy should 
be before participating in interscholastic competition in 
sports. It is not so much his chronological age that is 
important as it is his physiological age. As you well know, 
some boys mature much younger than others and this 
should be taken into consideration. 

“Few boys in junior high school have developed far 
enough physiologically to warrant school administrators 
subjecting them to strenuous exercise of any sort. Because 
of a boy’s rapid growth in adolescence and the compara- 
tively slow development of his heart in proportion to the 
rapid development of other parts of his body, a tremen- 
dous strain is thrown upon the heart. A boy of junior 
high school age should be given plenty of exercise but of a 
mild type that will not place an overstrain on the heart and 
blood vessels. Exercise for boys of this age should be of 
comparatively short duration with numerous rest periods. 

“The Society of State Directors of Health and Physical 
Education, which is a division of the American Association 
for Health, Physical Education and Recreation, decided 
years ago that interscholastic competition in all sports for 
junior high school boys should be frowned upon. It did 
recommend, however, that they be given intramural com- 
petition. In my files I have statements from organizations 
and authorities on this subject and they all recommend 
that junior high school boys have intramural sports rather 
than interscholastic sports.’—Stronc HinMAN, director, 
health and physical education, Kansas City, Mo. 
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Chith Dust 


Teacher’s Tirade 

Oh, it’s not the superintendent who makes my 
hair turn gray 

Or the earthquakes and convulsions of a 40 
pupil day; 

It is not the teachers’ meetings, though some 
are pretty bad, 

It's the grief I meet in teaching little Willie 
how to add. 


1 can jazz progressive methods on which the 
boss is hipped, 

I can teach a streamlined reading class or writ 
ing a la script, 

The modern laws of learning are an open 
book to me, 

But I’ve yet to find a method to teach Willie 
three plus three. 


Now three plus three is always six according 
to the rule 

ind four plus four is eight (except in a 
progressive sch ool), 

But Willie has a research mind, untrammeled, 
wild and free 

ind the way he juggles figures is a fearful 
mystery. 


Oh, it's not the supervisors though they are 
bad enough 

{nd it’s not the irate parents who are some- 
times plenty tough, 

It’s not progressive theories that slowly drive 
me mad, 

It's the bitter baffling knowledge that I can’t 
make Willie add. 


OTE well, you who hold sovereignty 
N and dominion over the chariots, sleighs 
and omnibuses that are used to convey your 
dandiprats to and from the school: 

You should know that December is the 
month to give thought to these school convey- 
ances, to see that their wheels do not creak for 
lack of anointing, that their settees are in good 
and orderly array and that the varlets who 
handle the reins have not lost their skill or 
their ability to step on it in a pinch. 

See, too, that the parchment is not broken 
in the windows and that proper repairs have 
been made where Oscar one time plunged Fat 
Fred into outer darkness. 

It is well to request the charioteer to prove 
beyond measure that the chariot drags are 
ample for all occasions and to know that he is 


+ 





not wroth with his fellows who toil in the 
smithy. There should be no unseemly artistry 
on the sidewalls of the chariots and no half 
eaten candy bars on the floor. For these trivia 
are insidious destroyers of good chariot etiquet. 

While it may be a pleasure to inspect the 
school rolling stock in the spring when the air 
is full of sweet smells and the open road sings 
a song of safety, how much more important is 
the December inspection when snow and cold 
and insufficient ventilation encumber the driver 
and his impedimenta! 

By taking a free ride in December, you may 
save yourself from being taken for a ride 
willy-nilly at some later date. 


e @ 
A BOUT the year 1941 B.c. when Tantalus 


was elected as superintendent of schools 
at Thebes, Greece, the board of education put 
him on the spot in a hurry. 

“We fired your predecessor,” said they, “be- 
cause he was a dope. The city is expecting a 
blitzkrieg from those lying Persians. Our anti- 
aircraft guns are not finished and our protect- 
ing walls have been torn down to make way 
for an Omega Pi Alpha (the Greeks had a 
word for it) sewer system. We demand that 
the schools do something in this crisis.” 

Superintendent Tantalus, being of the pro- 
gressive school of thought, had a bright idea. 
He pushed the buzzer for his director of school 
music, Mr. Amphion. 

“This burg has the jitters,’ quoth he, “and 
the populace needs a little cheer. Go thou, 
Amphion, and get some new uniforms for the 
school band and give out music until it hurts.” 

“As the laborers listened to the music of 
Amphion,” so goes the tale, “they were aware 
of a miracle. The stones that had seemed too 
heavy to lift raised themselves of their own 
accord and took their appointed places and the 
populace was saved.” 

Moral: While this is probably not the first 
instance when dornicks have been lifted by a 
school band, it may. have significance for the 
modern school administrator. In these days, 
when the nerves of the populace are frayed. 
the wise superintendent might well give them 
a few extra tunes by the school band and thus 
prove that the taxpayers are getting something 
for their drachmas. 


er 


ae 
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The South's Work-Conference 


F. RAY POWER 
Assistant State Superintendent 
West Virginia 


HE meeting of representatives 

of state departments of educa- 
tion of 12 southern states in a work- 
conference at Daytona Beach, Fla., in 
June marked a step in interstate co- 
operation that many state educational 
leaders believe will have far-reaching 
results. 

For a number of years the chief 
state school officers and members of 
the departments of education of the 
southern states have felt the need for 
cooperative study of their major edu- 
cational problems and for some type 
of regional planning that could be 
closely related to regional planning 
in other fields. Some such studies 
have been attempted in recent years 
on a limited scale, such as the con- 
ference on school records and reports 
sponsored by the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation three years ago. These confer- 
ences were entirely too brief to carry 
planning very far forward. More- 
over, they did not include all the 
southern states in any one conference. 

The unique and worth-while work- 
conference at Daytona Beach was the 
result of planning by the Florida 
State Department of Education, as- 
sisted by the Florida Education Asso- 
ciation and the University of Florida, 
and with the cooperation of repre- 
sentatives from a number of other 
southern states. The idea of a work- 
conference sponsored by state depart- 
ments of education appealed strongly 
to the states that were invited to par- 
ticipate. These state departments 
were further impressed with the plan 
of following the discussion of prob- 
lems with the preparation of material 
on each subject in useful handbook 
form. 

The chief state school officers re- 
sponded enthusiastically and most of 
them sent representatives. The task 
of organizing, directing and guiding 
the conference program was assigned 
by Supt. Colin English of the Florida 
State Department of Education to 
Dr. Edgar L. Morphet, director of 
administration and finance, and his 
associates, T. George Walker, state 
transportation supervisor and man- 
ager of the state textbook service, and 
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This is what happened 
when representatives of 
12 southern state depart- 
ments sat down to share 
their ideas on continuity 
of teaching service, pupil 
transportation and plant 
operation and upkeep 





James L. Graham, state school plant 
planning supervisor. 

Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Geor- 
gia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, 
Oklahoma, South Carolina, Tennes- 
see, Virginia and West Virginia each 
had from one to six representatives 
at the work-conference. The repre- 
sentatives from these states selected 
committees and topics on which to 
work and are thus responsible for 
the reports and recommendations. 

Recent trends in school legislation 
have placed new and added responsi- 
bilities on state departments of edu- 
cation. Many states are now required 
to apportion and distribute state funds 
to local districts, approve building 
plans, outline procedures for employ- 
ing and dismissing teachers, regulate 
pupil transportation and a number of 
other highly specialized activities. In 
learning to meet better these various 
responsibilities the representatives of 
these states decided to sit down to- 
gether and freely share their ideas, 
experiences and plans concerning: 
(1) continuity of service for teachers, 
(2) pupil transportation and (3) op- 
eration and maintenance of the 
school plant. 

The conference was organized on 
a plan that promoted individual and 
group work and study. The unique 
and practical features of the proce- 
dures were recognized by those who 
participated. Definite progress was 
made in the solution of real prob- 
lems. The conference method used 
was one of the distinct contributions 
of the meeting. 

The grouping of all the represen- 
tatives into three committees with a 


skilled adviser for each committee 
and the further division of these 
committees into smaller groups gave 
each person an opportunity to work 
on the special problem in which he 
was most interested. From time to 
time these small committees reported 
to the large committee. Such reports 
were criticized and recommendations 
were made for revision. This process 
was repeated until the final reports 
were unanimously approved by the 
large committee. 

Final summary reports on the three 
subjects studied were presented to the 
entire group for criticism and evalua- 
tion. A few of the distinctive contri- 
butions of each committee will be 
noted." They are as follows: 

The final report of the committee 
for continuity of service for teachers 
gives a good résumé of general prin- 
ciples governing continuity of service 
for teachers, reasons for continuity of 
service, a program leading toward 
tenure legislation, eligibility for ten- 
ure, the probationary period and 
causes and procedures for the dis- 
missal of tenure teachers. Since the 
importance of teacher selection and 
placement is greatly augmented 
under tenure conditions an adden- 
dum entitled, “Administrative Prob- 
lems in the Selection and Placement 
of Teachers,” was prepared. 

The committee on pupil transpor- 
tation stressed the importance of rec- 
ognizing pupil transportation as an 
integral part of the public school pro- 
gram in both state and local units, 
urged more aggressive state leader- 
ship in promoting, establishing and 
maintaining sound transportation 
practices and procedures in local 
school units and specifically recom- 
mended the providing of profession- 
ally trained competent directors or 
supervisors by state departments of 
education and local school units. 

Other recommendations called for 

"Persons interested in the published reports 
of the Southern States Work-Conference on 
Administrative Problems may obtain copies by 
writing the State Department of Education, 
Tallahassee, Fla., and stating the report de- 
sired. These are published under the follow 
ing titles: “Continuity of Service for Teachers 
in Southern States,” “Transportation of Pupils 


in Southern States” and “School Plant Opera- 
tion and Maintenance.” 
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provision of all stee! buses with for- 
ward facing seats spaced 27 inches 
apart, adoption of the national school 
bus standards, limitation of future 
bus purchases to a restricted number 
of sizes, purchase of buses through 
competitive bidding, planning of 
routes and schedules, 
and repair of buses and the promo- 
tion of uniform laws and regulations 


which 


maintenance 


governing the manner in 
transported pupils cross highways 
and streets. 

One section of the report on opera- 
tion and maintenance of school plant 
definite and specific 
concerning school 
todians, their functions and duties. 
The report contended that the opera- 
the school 


made recom- 


mendations cus- 


tion and maintenance of 
plant are the joint responsibility of 
administrators, teachers, pupils and 
In addition to preparing 


making recommendations 


the people. 
materials, 
and evaluating current 
phase of school plant operation 


practices in 
each 
and Cerin the committee con- 
as standardized 
buildings as 


sidered such items 


construction of school 
related to operation and maintenance, 
formulas, work 


and pur 


cleaning treatment 


schedules for custodians 


chase of heating fuels. 
Plan Annual Conference 
The 
Daytona Beach unanimously 
arrangements be made 


representatives meeting at 
recom 
mended that 
for a work-conference of members of 
state departments of education to be 
held annually at 
the participating states. With this in 


a pl. ice agree: ib le to 


view it was suggested that a regular 
committee be formed to develop 
plans for the next annual conference, 
that this committee consist of a rep- 
resenti itive of each southern state to 
he ap pointed by the chief state school 
officer and that Dr. Edgar L. Mor- 
phet of the Florida State Department 
serve as executive secretary until this 
committee forms and 
If these preliminary plans are car- 
ried through, the southern states will 
form a permanent organization de- 
signed to facilitate the study of major 
state school prob lems on a coopera- 
tive basis. It is hoped that this “We 
mark the beginning of a period o 
cooperation among state Pe 


partments of education and that this 


acts. 


close r 


new approach will assist the states of 
the South in 
their major educational problems. 


solving a number of 
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Bus Benefits Rural School 


PON the foundation of trans- 

portation of children to school 
at public expense a new system of 
rural schools has been built. In build- 
ing this system it was natural that 
some mistakes would be made. Some 
school areas, though larger than those 
they replaced, were still too small to 
provide a tax base wide enough to 
support the kind of school that the 
people wanted and thought they 
were getting. In other the 
school areas were made so large that 
the pupils spent much time 
on the buses or the 
elementary schools for the buses to 
get back from the high schools that 
they In still other cases 
natural community boundaries were 
unnecessarily violated in fixing the 
limits of the school Errors 
of these kinds, which are now being 
have dis- 
satisfaction with 
schools in the communities in which 
they 


cases 
too 
waiting at 


also served. 


areas. 


some 
system otf 


caused 
this 


cor rected, 


have occurred. 

This new system of rural schools 
provides great noninstructional as 
well as superior instructional advan- 
tages for its pupils. In work and 
in play the child is thrown with 
larger numbers of his fellows than 
formerly. These children come from 
all the kinds of homes that are repre- 
sented in the community. The child 
has the opportunity of taking part 
in extracurricular activities which 
the old system could not provide. 

Contact with a larger number of 
children -and participation in activi- 
ties formerly not open to him tend 
to relieve the country child his 
characteristic timidity and to give him 
a clearer idea of his own abilities. In 
this way he learns to the 
rights of others and to insist upon 
his own rights. All of these advan- 
tages develop better balanced men 
and women, more capable of think- 
ing for themselves. 


respect 


On the instructional side, this sys- 
tem provides a longer school term, 
better trained teachers and_ high 
school advantages for its pupils. It is 
gradually developing curriculums 
which meet the needs of the com- 
munities served. The efficiency of its 
instruction has increased to such an 


W. D. BELL JR. 


Gunnison Consolidated 
School, Gunnison, Miss. 


Superintendent, 


extent that its pupils can now trans- 
fer to the city systems without being 
automatically put back a grade. Its 
high schools offer college preparation 
and, in an increasing number of 
cases, vocational courses in occupa- 
tions commonly followed in_ their 
communities. 

The Gunnison Consolidated Schoo! 
at Gunnison, Miss., affords an ex- 
cellent comparison of the old and 
new systems of rural schools. This 
serves the white population of about 
100 square miles of land. Ninety of 
the 361 pupils live in the town of 
Gunnison or on farms within two 
miles of the school. There are 27 
more pupils who are being trans- 
ported from more than two miles 
from the The majority of 
these pupils are children of farm 
laborers, share croppers and small 
tenant farmers. Their only hope of 
bettering themselves is through edu- 


school. 


cation. 
What Might Have Been 


If transportation were not pro- 
vided, this area would be served by 
about 10 elementary schools, employ- 
ing about 16 teachers. The efficiency 
of these teachers would be lower 
than in larger schools because they 
would be overloaded with classes, if 
not with pupils. Only two or three 
of these schools have well- 
designed buildings because the an- 
nual shift of population within the 
district would make the erection of 
these comparatively expensive build- 
ings impractical for the others. As a 
result, these schools would provide 
less efficient elementary instruction 
and no high school advantages for 
those who need them most. 
Because transportation is provided, 
these pupils all attend the Gunnison 
Consolidated School, which employs 
12 teachers well qualified by educa- 
tion and experience to give efficient 
elementary and high school instruc- 
tion. The building, equipment and 
instructional materials are superior 
to those that would be provided by a 
system of smaller schools. Because 
of these advantages this school can 
meet the needs of its pupils and the 
community more effectively. 


would 
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Correspondence Study 


Under a State Supervised Program 


R. C. HAIGHT 


Supervisor, State Correspondence School 
State Department of Public Instruction, Montana 


N ORDER to meet the new de- 

mands placed upon the school 
many school administrators procure 
correspondence courses from univer- 
sity extension divisions, state depart- 
ments and other correspondence cen- 
ters. The pupils’ lessons and work 
are mailed to the correspondence 
center for comment, correction and 
appraisal. Thus, schools are able to 
solve the curriculum enrichment 
problem in an efficient and economi- 
cal manner. 

In recent years the service has been 
extended to include the physically in- 
capacitated, isolated children on both 
elementary and secondary levels, as 
well as adults. At the present time 
educational leaders are giving 
thought to the need of state assist- 
ance for such a program. Two state 
legislatures already have earmarked 
funds for this purpose. 

In formulating a state program for 
supervised correspondence study par- 
ticular attention should be given to: 
(1) the extent and nature of the serv- 
ice, (2) the character of the agency 
that will carry on the work, (3) the 
manner of financing the state pro- 
gram and (4) the practical problems 
inherent in the introduction of new 
legislation which carries an appro- 
priation or allotment of funds. 


Whom It Should Serve 


In theory a state supervised cor- 
respondence study school should 
serve: (1) pupils who need subjects 
not offered in a regular school, (2) 
isolated or remote children who are 
unable to attend school, (3) home- 
bound, incapacitated children and 
(4) postgraduates. 

A state supervised correspondence 
study school is in reality a consoli- 
dated school. Communities that are 
unable to provide instruction in spe- 
cial fields or extend educational fa- 
cilities to the isolated, home-bound 
and incapacitated are able, through 
the pooling of their resources, to ob- 
tain a wide variety of needed sub- 
jects at a reasonable cost. In pur- 
suing their study, pupils do school 
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work in the local communities under 
the direct or indirect supervision of 
local schools. Under this program 
approximately 6000 North Dakota 
pupils registered for courses during 
the 1938-39 school year. 

The enrollment in supervised cor- 
respondence study is made up of two 
groups: those who wish to take spe- 
cial subjects that they are unable to 
obtain in regular classes in their own 
school and individuals who are un- 
able to get to high school. The first 
group is of special concern to states 
located east of the Mississippi. Most 
of the western states have many iso- 
lated or remote children who consti- 
tute a special problem. The curricu- 
lum enrichment problem in the West 
is intensified by virtue of the large 
porportion of small schools. 


Vocational Subjects Offered 


In most communities the subjects 
ordinarily required for college en- 
trance are offered. Unless the school 
offers these subjects its prestige is 
likely to suffer. By the time this is 
done nearly all of the teachers’ time 
and energy have been consumed. As 
a consequence, comparatively little of 
vital interest may be offered to the 
80 per cent of pupils who do not 
desire to travel the academic road. 
Many of the 80 per cent may choose 
from the following subjects, which 
have been taught successfully by 
supervised correspondence _ study: 
aeronautics, blueprinting, gas en- 
gines, arithmetic, typing, feeding of 
farm animals, animal diseases, car- 
pentry, clothing construction and 
homemaking. 

The supervised correspondence 
study program also should be com- 
prehensive enough to serve the pu- 
pils of large centers. Specialization 
is carried on to a larger degree in 
our large cities than it is in typical 
rural areas. Specialized pupil inter- 
ests are also more likely to be found 
in our larger cities; thus, it is our 


belief that correspondence study may 
be used effectively in both large and 
small schools. 

Many children in isolated areas of 
the provinces of Canada and some 
of the states of this country are now 
carrying on elementary and_ high 
school supervised correspondence 
study under the supervision of the 
rural school and, in some instances, 
the home. 

North Dakota is an_ excellent 
example of the growth in demand 
for public school administered cor- 
respondence work. During the first 
year the state correspondence center 
received 2087 subject enrollments; the 
second year, 4569; the third year, 
5043, and the last year, 6132. 

The British Columbia correspond- 
ence school serves nearly 800 isolated 
and incapacitated elementary pupils 
annually. In the United States iso- 
lated children live in somewhat re- 
stricted areas; this is not true of 
home-bound or incapacitated chil- 
dren. Thousands of crippled and in- 
capacitated children possessing alert 
minds are now unable to obtain the 
benefits the regular schools have to 
offer, yet they will be called upon 
more than others to use their minds 
if they are to be self-supporting, con- 
tented citizens. 


Setting Up a State Agency 


After a state has surveyed its needs 
the next problem to consider is the 
character of the agency or agencies 
that can best serve the interests of 
the pupils. In setting up a state agen- 
cy it will be well to bear in mind that 
sooner or later the agency will be 
asked to provide courses for instruc- 
tional service for pupils on both the 
elementary and high school levels 
and that the demand for courses on 
the post-elementary level will be in 
both the academic and nonacademic 
fields. Those who have made a spe- 
cial study of this movement believe 
that the elementary and post-elemen- 
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tary program should be administered 
by the same central agency. 

Throughout the United States 
there are five agencies offering super- 
vised correspondence study work: 
(1) institutions of higher learning, 
(2) state departments of education, 
(3) secondary institutions, (4) ele- 
mentary schools and (5) private 
schools. Obviously, the conditions 
within the state will determine both 
the character of the service and the 
agency that should be designated to 
carry on this service. In any event 
the state-supported programs will in 
most instances be supplemented by 
specialized courses obtainable from 
other states and approved private 
schools. 

There are three ways of financing 
a state program: (1) the state may 
bear the entire cost, (2) the cost may 
be shared by both state and _ local 
communities and (3) the local school 
or community may bear the entire 
cost. 

There are definite advantages in 
the second plan, provided it is flex- 
ible enough to meet the state and 
local financial situation. The growth 
in the use of supervised correspond- 
ence study will be retarded to a con- 
siderable degree when the burden 
falls entirely upon the local com- 
munity. On the other hand, it is 
possible that certain abuses may de- 
velop where the state assumes the 


entire cost. Equalization of educa- 
tional opportunities is the basic con- 
cept of this movement. The schools 
and individuals that will benefit 
most from such a program are the 
schools and individuals least able 
to provide the necessary expenses for 
carrying on an adequate school pro- 
gram. 

Supervised correspondence study is 
not to be regarded as a procedure 
that is superior to the work that can 
be carried on in our regular schools. 
On the other hand, no school needs 
to assume an apologetic attitude in 
offering subjects in this manner. 
Comparative studies show that as 
high a degree of scholarship is at- 
tained by this method as in the regu- 
lar school. Neither is it to be re- 
garded as a procedure that will pro- 
long the life of an inefficient or un- 
economical unit. It is rather a device 
that may be used to supplement and 
reenforce our regular school pro- 
gram. Consolidation and transporta- 
tion programs can be extended as 
far as practicable. However, there 
will still be small units and isolated 
individuals. 

A proposed state program for 
supervised correspondence study 
should not merely outline the scope 
of the work, designate the agency 
that will carry on the instructional 
service and formulate the financial 
policy but it should also make provi- 





James M. Barrie. 


one has to do.- 


thing better —WeENDELL PHILLIPs. 


Or.LEANS STATES. 


good self-exam iner. 


bitterness never go together. 


As Others Say It 


Compiled by Joun G. Rossman 


Superintendent, Warren, Pa. 


Keep your tongue a prisoner and your body will go free —Scorcn. 


The secret of happiness is not in doing what one likes, but in doing what 


We would rather have one man or woman working with us than three 
merely working for us.—J]. Dasney Day. 


What is defeat? Nothing but education; nothing but the first step to some- 
The greaest menace in trying times is our propensity to quit trying —Nrew 


It is the hardest thing in the world to be a good thinker without being a 


SHAFTESBURY. 


To test your caliber, ask “Have I| bitterness in my heart?” Bigness and 


ForBEs. 
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sions for putting the program into 
effect. If state funds are to be used, 
state legislation will undoubtedly be 
necessary. In obtaining legislative 
approval, we suggest the following: 

1. A short bill will be more favor- 
ably received by the legislature than 
a long one.’ The Montana law 
passed by the recent state legislature 
contains about 250 words. 

2. The bill should delegate broad 
powers to an institution, department 
or board. 

3. A bill that reallocates state 
school money is more likely to pass 
than one that calls for new appro- 
priations. 

Ordinarily, legislation stands the 
best chance of passage when there 
is a strong desire for it on the part 
of some responsible group and when 
there is little opposition to the legis- 
lation. Therefore, in attempting to 
establish a state program, the spon- 
sors of the movement should contact 
the leaders of various groups and or- 
ganizations that are especially in- 
terested in the problems. 

As a rule, the radio and the press 
will be friendly toward the move- 
ment and will be willing to cooperate 
in extending information on the na- 
ture of the work. A well-prepared 
state department bulletin, of course, 
is of great assistance. In states in 
which the work is to be extended to 
rural areas, it is desirable that the 
county superintendents and the per- 
sonnel of the state departments not 
only understand the objectives of the 
program but actively support the 
movement. State and regional con- 
ferences can make a real contribution 
in the unifying of state support. 

In setting up a state central agency 
the question of the amount of the 
initial allotment or appropriation is 
secondary and the nature of the legal 
framework upon which the future 
program may be built is paramount. 
The builders of the program should 
bear in mind that a state correspond- 
ence school is more than an instruc- 
tional machine providing informa- 
tion on more or less specialized lines. 
Lending libraries, guidance and 
placement services, clubs, industrial 
tours, radio programs and extension 
bulletins are some of the possible ac- 
tivities supplementing the regular in- 
structional program that the school 
may sponsor. 


*Copies of a model bill may be obtained 
from the author. 
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Public and Parochial Cooperation 


M. M. CHAMBERS 


Specialist in School Law 


CHEMES whereby the public 

school authorities and a_paro- 
chial school system may pierce the 
wall of complete segregation give rise 
to a perennial cluster of questions. 
During 1939 and 1940 the courts of 
at least three states had occasion to 
reexamine the subject in various 
forms. 

An interesting case arose in the 
school city of Vincennes, Ind. In 
1933 a local committee of Catholic 
priests notified the board of educa- 
tion that the parochial schools would 
not be open for the ensuing school 
year on account of lack of funds and 
requested the board to make provi- 
sion for the 800 pupils who had been 
attending them. 

Finding that the pupils could not 
be accommodated in the buildings of 
the public school district, the board 
entered into an informal arrange- 
ment whereby it conducted public 
schools for the same pupils in three 
parochial elementary school build- 
ings. With occasional slight changes 
this plan was continued until 1939. 
Its essential features were as follows: 

The Catholic churches donated the 
use of the parochial school buildings 
and furniture and provided heat, 
light, water and janitor service with- 
out charge and without any formal 
contract. The board of education 
employed teachers duly certificated 
by the state, installed the regular pub- 
lic school curriculum, prohibited sec- 
tarian instruction and furnished reg- 
ular supervision by the superintend- 
ent of schools and the director of 
elementary studies. 


Teachers Were Religious 


The teachers thus employed were 
members of Catholic religious orders, 
chosen upon the recommendation of 
Catholic institutions of higher educa- 
tion and wore the characteristic garb 
of their orders while engaged in 
teaching. The pupils were those who 
had previously attended the parochial 
schools. Each of the three buildings 
concerned was in proximity to a 
Catholic church, a rectory and a Sis- 
ters’ home. Each schoolroom con- 
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tained a Holy Water fount for the 
use of the pupils, pictures of Jesus, 
the Holy Family and the Crucifixion, 
as well as an American flag and a 
picture of George Washington. 

It was the regular custom for all 
the pupils to assemble in the near-by 
Catholic church each morning a half 
hour before the opening of the public 
school day for a period of voluntary 
religious instruction. 

After some five years of the fore- 
going arrangement, a taxpayer's ac- 
tion was brought to recover from the 
treasurer of the school district and 
his sureties all the money expended 
for the operation of the three schools, 
on the ground that the schools were 
in fact sectarian. It was further al- 
leged that the salaries paid to nuns as 
public school teachers were not per- 
sonally retained by them but were 
turned over to their religious orders 
and amounted to an illegal public 
subsidy to the Catholic church. 


Not a Violation of State Code 


The taxpayer’s action met with de- 
feat in the trial court and this judg- 
ment was affirmed by the supreme 
court of Indiana, after examining all 
the facts and the pertinent sections of 
the state constitution. One section 
stipulates that “no money shall be 
drawn from the treasury for the 
benefit of any religious or theological 
institution” and another proclaims 
that “no preference shall be given by 
law to any creed, religious society, 
or mode of worship; and no man 
shall be compelled to attend, erect or 
support any place of worship, or to 
maintain any ministry, against his 
consent.” 

There was no violation of either of 
these clauses in the present instance, 
said the court. A board of education 
may provide school facilities in build- 
ings it does not own and it is imma- 
terial who their owners may be or 
what their former uses were, if they 
are suitable for school use. Sectarian 
garb of teachers and religious objects 
in schoolrooms do not constitute sec- 
tarian teaching; they merely evidence 
the fact, already known to all, that 


the teachers are members of religious 
orders and that the buildings are the 
property of the church. 

The court also pointed out that an- 
other section of the constitution pre- 
scribes that “no religious test shall be 
required as a qualification for any 
office of trust or profit,” and pro- 
ceeded to declare that “no statute or 
rule prohibiting the employment of 
teachers belonging to a certain re- 
ligious denomination or sect could be 


held valid.” 
Regarded as Emergency 


In connection with the facts of this 
case it should be observed that, al- 
though the cooperative arrangement 
between the public school authorities 
and the church continued for several 
years, yet it was apparent that all 
parties concerned regarded it as a 
temporary emergency scheme, to be 
carried on only until the reopening 
of the parochial schools should be- 
come possible. 

On the wearing of distinctive re- 
ligious garb and insignia by public 
school teachers there have been many 
earlier decisions, not always _har- 
monious, but the gist of judicial opin- 
ion is that the regulation of the dress 
of teachers is not a matter for the 
courts, It may be lawfully regulated, 
however, by the legislature or by the 
public school authorities. 

For example, a Pennsylvania deci- 
sion of nearly 50 years ago held that 
the wearing of sectarian garb did not 
amount to sectarian teaching and, 
therefore, could not be prevented by 
injunction.” But a subsequently en- 
acted Pennsylvania statute forbidding 
sectarian dress in public schools was 
sustained against an allegation of un- 
constitutionality.* And a similar ad- 
ministrative order by the commis- 
sioner of education in New York 
State was upheld.’ 

More recently a suit to enjoin the 


(Ind.), 


State ex rel. Johnson v. 
28 N.E. (2d) 256 (1940). 

*Hysong v. School District of Gallitzin Bor- 
ough et al., 164 Pa. 629, 30 A. 482, 26 L.R.A. 
203, 44 Am. St. Rep. 632 (1894). 

3Commonwealth v. Herr, 229 Pa. 132, 78 A. 
68, Ann. Cas. 1912A 422 (1912). 

‘O'Connor v. Hendrick, 184 N.Y. 421, 77 
N.E. 612, 7 L.R.A. (N.S.) 402, 6 Ann. Cas. 
432 (1906). 





Boyd et al., 
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commissioner of education from al- 
lowing the auditorium of the state 
education building at Albany to be 
used for a popular lecture on “Cliff 
Dwellers of the Far North” by the 
well-known Jesuit priest, Father 
Hubbard, was lost, but purely on 
procedural grounds. 

The lecture was under the auspices 
of Siena College, a Catholic institu- 
tion, and the proceeds were destined 
for the religious order by which it is 
controlled. Without discussing the 
matter further, the court pointed out 
.that the complainant (the New York 
League for Separation of Church and 
State) did not purport to sue as a 
taxpayer and, further, that a taxpay- 
er’s action cannot be brought against 
the state or a state officer, though a 
statute permits such actions against 
municipalities or municipal officers. 

Moreover, “where no direct indi- 
vidual injury peculiar to the plaintiff 
is shown, no action against a public 
officer can be maintained by a citizen 
on the ground that his interests as a 
member of the state have been im- 
paired or disturbed, since no one can 
assume the part of champion of the 
community.” 

This last principle was not deemed 
applicable with sufficient force to sus- 
tain a demurrer in a recent Kansas 
case, however, in which it was alleged 


"New York League for S« paration of Church 
and State v. Graves, Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, et al., 170 Misc. 196, 10 N.Y.S. (2d) 142 
(1939) 


by a taxpayer that the public school 
district had a well-constructed school 
building in all respects adequate for 
all the pupils but, despite that fact, 
was conducting a separate school in 
a remote location in the home of a 
Catholic priest and in the dormitory 
of the Sisters of a religious order, 
who were the teachers. It was fur- 
ther alleged that the school thus con- 
ducted was sectarian and parochial. 

In these circumstances the supreme 
court of Kansas decided that the 
complaint should not be dismissed 
on demurrer and accordingly re- 
versed the lower court’s judgment to 
that effect and directed that the de- 
murrer be overruled.° This means 
that the case must be heard and tried 
on its merits. Note that the facts are 
markedly different from those in the 
Indiana case, because here it is al- 
leged that there is ample room for all 
pupils in the district in the regular 
public school building. 

Another related type of case arose 
in North Dakota in 1936. The vil- 
lage of Gladstone had a “town con- 
solidated school” of 12 grades, with 
six teachers in all, four of whom 
were nuns and wore the dress of 
their order while teaching. An ac- 
tion to restrain them from wearing 
such garb while teaching, to restrain 
the school board from paying them 
and to require the school board to 


*Wright v. School District No. 27 of Wood- 
son County et al., 151 Kan. 485, 99 P. (2d) 
737 (1940). 





McKinley Licenses Its Bikers 


HE McKinley Junior High 

School is located on a large 
tract of land in the outskirts of Mun- 
cie, Ind., and is on a main highway 
leading into the city. Because of its 
remote location and the distance 
necessary to travel to school from the 
main part of the city, a large number 
of pupils ride bicycles. This formerly 
was a serious traffic hazard and many 
pupils had been injured, principally 
because it was a habit for two pupils 
to ride on one bike. 

Then, E. C. Ebrite, head of the 
vocational education department, had 
the idea of licensing bikes. Now, 
when a pupil enters school he is 
given a license plate that entitles him 
bike on the 


to park his school 
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grounds. He also signs a_ safety 
pledge. The school revokes licenses 


for violations of safety rules and after 
due penance a pupil can be re- 
instated by paying a 50 cent fine for 
a new license. Otherwise he cannot 
park his bike on the school grounds. 

This system also is useful in re- 
porting other misdemeanors as pupils 
can be easily identified by bicycle 
license numbers. For example, one 
pupil who threw a lighted match into 
a pile of dead leaves in a gutter on 
his way to school started a small bon- 
fire that threatened a car parked 
near by. By the time he reached the 
school, his action already had been 
reported to the proper school author- 
ities by telephone. 


prohibit religious garb was unsuc- 
cessful. 

Conceding that the state constitu- 
tion forbids the appropriation of pub- 
lic funds for the support of sectarian 
schools and requires that all schools 
supported with public funds shall be 
under the absolute and exclusive con- 
trol of the state and free from sec- 
tarian control, the court held that 
wearing sectarian dress does not con- 
stitute sectarian instruction. It was 
not alleged that any of the teachers 
in this case actually taught sectarian 
doctrines or engaged in religious 
proselyting while teaching. In an 
eloquent paragraph the court pointed 
out that this would be unlawful. 

“Each person engaged in teaching 
in our public schools is guaranteed 
the same religious-liberty that applies 
to every other person, but the chil- 
dren who attend the public schools 
and the parents of these children are 
afforded the same guarantee. It nec- 
essarily follows that no teacher in any 
public school has a right, while en- 
gaged in teaching, to act as a prose- 
lyter in favor of any religious organ- 
ization, sect, creed or belief.” 

On the point of the personal dis- 
position of the salaries paid to the 
teaching Sisters, the North Dakota 
court was also explicit: “The fact 
that the teachers contributed a mate- 
rial portion of their earnings to the 
religious order of which they are 
members is not violative of the con- 
stitution. A person in the employ of 
the state or any of its subdivisions is 
not inhibited from contributing 
money, which he or she has earned 
by service so performed, for the sup- 
port of some religious body of which 
he or she is a member. To deny the 
right to make such contribution 
would in itself constitute a denial of 
the right of religious liberty, which 
the constitution guarantees.” 

The cool and calm reasoning of 
the courts, with their careful regard 
for the law and the facts, does not 
always reflect the heat and bitterness 
of local conflicts concerning the issues 
involved, but high judicial pro- 
nouncements make important con- 
tributions to the continuous working 
out of solutions whereby both educa- 
tional opportunity and religious lib- 
erty can be preserved under varying 
situations in different communities 
throughout the land. 


"Gerhardt v. Heid, 66 N.D. 444, 267 N.W. 
127 (1936). 
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--- Rabbits ? 


ILTERING through the minds of youth are 


. airplane mod- 


dreams of pets and professions . . 
els and athletics ... vacations and vocations... 


the dreams of youth... 


Modern educators are accepting the challenge to direct 
their pupils into channels of activity compatible with 
their indicated abilities and interests. 

Guidance programs, however, cannot be constructed 
from mere scholastic records. Nor is it practical to 
guide hundreds of pupils from an assortment of facts 
maintained in as many as six different records, located 


in as many offices. 
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The need has now become acute for complete pupil 
history data, that may be gathered into a single record 
... and quickly analyzed. 
Remington Rand has developed just such a record...the 
Kardex Visible Pupil History Record. In this one record 
may be maintained every essential factor that must be 
known to develop good child guidance programs. 
The Remington Rand man in your area will match his 
time against yours to discuss Kardex Pupil Records. 
Get in touch with him or write us today. 

School Department - Systems Division 
REMINGTON RAND INC. BUFFALO, N.Y. 
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Rural Children Start Lunchroom 


MARGARET KEYSER 


Slingerlands, N. Y. 


HEN the children of the 

Normansville School, Bethle- 
hem Centralized District, Albany 
County, New York, were examined 
by the doctor in the fall, a few were 
found to be undernourished and 
others, to have defective teeth. After 
discussing these matters, it was de- 
cided to work on a health unit, with 
especial emphasis on personal hy- 
giene and hot lunches. 

Necessary materials were listed and 
committees formed, such as building, 
inspection, correspondence, cooks and 
kitchen. Then members of each com- 
mittee got together and made plans. 
They searched through the library 
for ideas and at the conference period 
members reported what they had 
found and what they planned to do 
the next day. 

After working on personal hygiene 
for a few weeks the children showed 
marked improvement and interest in 
caring for themselves. Then they 
were eager to make preparations for 
hot lunches. First, they studied foods 
that are good for children, cocoa, rice, 
macaroni, and also the materials used 
in the preparation of these foods, 
such as salt, sugar and pepper. 

Next menus were prepared for 
lunch and for other meals. The en- 
tire group worked on a large frieze, 
drawing and painting pictures of 
foods. 

The children talked and planned 
happily about the materials needed 
for carrying on a hot lunch project. 
These were listed on the board: table, 
dishes, kitchen utensils, knives, forks, 
spoons, napkins, serving tray, cup- 
kitchen 
benches or chairs, stove and curtains 
for the kitchen. The only equipment 
on hand, incidentally, was a two 


board, cabinet for food, 


plate electric stove. 

The committee in charge planned 
ways of obtaining the essentials. One 
of the boys suggested converting the 
sand table into a dining table. All 
agreed that this was a splendid idea. 
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This pupil lunch project emphasized orderliness during the lunch period. 


Whereupon they inverted the top 
and nailed the legs on. The decorat- 
ing committee covered the table with 
a decorative oilcloth. The supervisor 
supplied 15 orange colored cups and 
saucers. The children brought other 
dishes from home. They also made a 
serving tray from the top of a cheese 
box. This was painted green with an 
attractive design in the center. A 
wooden mixing bowl was painted 
green with an orange design and 
used for crackers. 

For a few weeks old seats were 
used for Finally, some 
benches were sent from the gymna- 
sium of the high school building. A 
kitchen cabinet was made by placing 
an orange crate on top of a table. 
The children brought from home 
empty cans, painted them neatly with 
green and orange, the color scheme 
of the room, and painted the name 
of the food in black. Curtains were 
made of unbleached muslin with de- 
signs colored along two sides. A part 
of the bookcase was used for a cup- 
board for dishes. Curtains were 
made and hung at the door. 

A small oven was procured. At 
first, this did not bake well, but it 


chairs. 


was suggested that pieces of asbestos 
be put around all sides. This was 
tried with excellent results, the girls 
even making gingerbread for the 
guests who visited the school. The 
children did all the washing and 
ironing of towels and dishcloths. One 
of the boys put up a clothesline in 
the yard to dry the cloths. This year 
aprons and caps for the cooks are 
being planned. 

Preparations for lunch were made 
a week in advance. The materials 
were discussed at different periods of 
the day. Emphasis was placed on the 
importance of nourishing foods and 
on the selection of the right kinds of 
food. Menus were made up. The 
committee would report on what ar- 
ticles were needed for the following 
day, perhaps a carrot, potato, tomato 
soup, onions or milk for making a 
cream soup. Parents cooperated by 
having things kept sanitary at home. 
After the activity period, each group 
told what had been done. 

The location of the sources of 
foods was indicated on maps on oak- 
tag. On the library table were books 
on the foods and samples of mate- 
rials. Ribbons were thumbtacked 
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Make ‘Proper’ School Meals More Inviting, Satisfying 


HOBART 


FOOD MACHINES 


help you “go all the way” 
in providing attractive, 
nutritious meals, cheaply 









@ Complete Hobart Equipment makes it easy to 
put variety and extra appetite appeal in daily 
school menus. These machines multiply worth- 
while savings —in time, labor, food materials — 
effecting economies that enable you to put more 
value into low-cost lunches. HOBART POTATO 
PEELERS (which quickly peel “skin deep,” and 
retain the most nutritious part of the potato), 
Hobart Mixers, Dishwashers, Food Cutters and 
Slicers are made to meet the requirements of every 
school kitchen. 






1 in 
chool kitchen il 














= z 
the needs of mn economical food 
Serves - of delicious, —_ dishes, 
aang so » of . 
“creating soups vegetable seatet speed, it 
ager desserts with he a uniformly, 
ss ods, ‘ 
salads a ixes all kinds ler fety Use it to 
mixes » . : 
cuts and and with absolute - ame into 
thoroughly ortions, usually " nutri- 
nvert unused P attractive: 
va tious dishes-AlsooP t 
erates Hobart — 
and Food Choppe* 
t 
Vegetable and Frut 
‘ =- 
Slicer, Jurce 
and othet HOBART SLICERS prevent waste, control 
tractor nts. costs, by predetermining exact thickness and 
Attachme number of slices to be obtained for serving. 


CALL YOUR LOCAL HOBART REPRESENTA- 
TIVE OR YOUR HOBART DEALER—OR USE THIS COUPON 


THE HOBART MFG. CO., 1012 Penn, Troy, Ohio 
Please send us free copy of Hobart KitchegyMachines Handbook. 


\ 


a ee ee $$ $$$ — 
“N\A 





~ 


HOBART MIXERS assure more uni- Address_____... ee 
formity, higher volume, better textures, an 

taste and appearance in foods. City. a 
HOBART DISHWASHERS, easy to 
operate, provide clean, sanitized dishes, 
meeting exacting health requirements. 
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from each sample to the location on 
the map. 

The children expressed both in 
writing and orally many facts that 
they had learned about food values. 
They wrote letters thanking people 
for material sent them. They learned 
to spell many new words. In observ- 
ing the dishes and pieces of pottery 
brought in, they learned the value 
of pleasing lines and colors. They 
a few flowers in a vase 
than many 


learned that 
are more 
flowers. 
This activity was especially valu- 
able in raising the standard of be- 


attractive 


havior by emphasizing orderliness 
and quietness during the lunch pe- 
riod. 

In working in groups and learn- 
ing responsibility and by being quiet, 
they built up good social habits. By 
washing faces and hands, combing 
hair and having food clean and 
dishes clean, sanitary habits were 
formed. 

The children gained in character 
habits by sharing with others, wait- 
ing for others before helping them- 
selves and by being careful not to 


waste food. 


Finds 15c Plate Is Best Seller 


IFTEEN cent combination 
plates have proved exceedingly 
popular in the lunchroom of Evander 
Childs High School, New York City. 
They are advertised in the school 
paper, with the result that they are 
sold in large quantities. In fact, 75 
per cent of the receipts is repre- 
sented by these 15 cent combinations. 
The 25 cent combinations are bought 
by approximately 60 pupils daily. 
Although the school feeds thousands 
of children daily, at least 95 per cent 
of the baking, with the exception of 
bread, and all of the cooking are 
done right on the premises. Mrs. 
Jean Hewitt, the dietitian, tries to 
give a homemade flavor to the food. 
Among the favorite dishes of 
Evander Childs’ pupils are: creamed 
chicken and sweet ham- 
burgers and onions; hot roast beef 
sandwich with tomato garnish; chow 
mein; salmon croquettes; codfish 
cakes and spaghetti; bacon sandwich 


potatoes ; 





HAROLD SIEGEL 


Lunchroom Manager, Evander Childs 
High School, New York City 


on toast with tomato; beef 4 la mode 
or Yankee pot roast with potato pan- 
cake and french fried potatoes. 

Menus are built around the follow- 
ing plan: soup (no canned soups are 
used), meat or fish, egg or cheese 
dish, potatoes (prepared in various 
ways), three kinds of vegetables, 
baked beans or spaghetti. Among 
the desserts served are: fruit gela- 
tines, puddings, strudel (apple is the 
most popular), layer cake, filled cup 
cakes (whipped cream filling); a 
daily special, such as éclairs, short- 
cake, napoleons; baked apple, fruit 
pie, canned fruit cups, such as pears, 
peaches, pineapple, cherries, and raw 
fruits, such as apples, bananas, 
oranges and melon in season. 

Five and 10 cent salads, such as 
coleslaw and tomato, are on the 
counter daily but in addition to these 
there is always a daily special salad 
Sar- 


such as salmon, coleslaw and 


dines, potato or sliced egg. 





Food Cost Tables—Staples 


GRACE STOWELL SAUNDERS 


RICE—Polished 








COSTS, AS PURCHASED 






































*Lib=24C.... .04 0425 .045 .0475 .05 055 .06 065 .07 075.08 085 .09 095 =.10 105.11 115.12 
1C . 0182 .0193 .0205 .0216 .0227 .025 .0273 .0295 .0318 .0341 .0364 .0386 .0409 .0432 .0455 .0477 .05 .0523 0545 
4C . .0O9L .0097 .0102 .0108 .0114 .0125 .0136 .0148 .0159 .017 .0182 .0193 .0205 .0216 .0227 .0239 .025 .0261 .0273 
rae ..e.. 0045 .0048 .0051 .0054 .0057 .0063 .0068 .0074 .008 .0085 .0091 .0097 .0102 .0108 .0114 .0119 .0125 .0131 .0136 
*Loz.=2T 0025 .0027 .0028 .003 .0031 .0034 .0038 .0041 .0044 .0047 .005  .0053 .0056 .0059 .0063 .0066 .0069 .0072 .0075 
14 oz.=1T 0013 .0013 .0014 .0015 .0016 .0017 .0019 .002 .0022 .0023 .0025 .0027 .0028 .003 .0031 .0033 .0034 .0036 .0038 
*An average as per a number of experiments has been chosen: 1 lb. = 206.6 grams; 1 T = 14.5 grams. 
MACARONI—Elbow 
COSTS, AS PURCHASED 
20 Ibs.=1 box......... .80 90 1.00 1.10 1.20 1.30 1.40 1.450 1.60 1.70 180 190 200 210 220 230 240 2.50 
*1 Ib.4C....... sco on 045 05 055 .06 065 £7 075 ~=.08 .085 09 095 10 105.11 115 = .12 125 
4 Ib.=2C a 0225 .025 .0275 .03 0325 .035 .0375 .04 0425 .045 .0475 .05 0525 .055 .0575 .06 (625 
i ib.=1C 01 0113 .0125 .0138 .015 .0163 .0175 .0188 .02 0213 .0225 .0238 .025 .0263 .0275 .0288 .03 0313 
% lb.=3C 03 0338 .0375 .0413 .045 .0488 .0525 .0563 .06 0638 .0675 .0713 .075 .0788 .0825 .0863 .09 C928 
*An average as per a number of experiments has been chosen: 1 C = 110.6 grams. 
CORNSTARCH—Pulverized 
COSTS, AS PURCHASED 
*Lib=3C . 035 04 045 05 .055 .06 .07 .08 .09 .10 
44 lb. =14C.. - O75 02 .0225 .025 .0275 03 .035 .04 .045 .05 
ig Ib.=1 ¢ 0116 .0133 015 .0166 .0183 02 .0233 .0266 .03 .0333 
4 lb.= \ ( 0058 .0067 .0075 .0083 .0092 01 .0117 .0133 .015 .0167 
*L o2.=3 T .0022 .0025 .0028 .0031 .0034 .0038 .0044 .005 .0056 .0063 
4g os.=1 T .0007 0008 .0009 .001 .0011 .0013 .0015 .0017 .0019 .0021 
t. .0002 .0003 .0003 -0003 .0004 .0004 -0005 .0006 .0006 .0007 


*An average as per a number of experiments has been chosen: 1 C =153.25 grams; 1 T =8.55 grams; 1 t=2.7 grams. 
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SEVEN OF THE 





FLOOR-MAINTENANCE 
MACHINES 


Each Designed te Meet Specific Needs* 




















The 100 Series Finnell, shown above in center illus- 
tration, gives you four-way adaptability. Any one 
of the four sizes will scrub, polish, wax, and burnish. 
The larger sizes serve as two machines... for use in 
classrooms as well as corridors, gymnasium, and 
other large areas. An interchangeable brush ring 


adjusts them for the small spaces. Offset design e 
permits use around and beneath desks and seats. You oo h Ni Size, Bive. 
, t ” Me Ww 
Larger schools find it profitable to use a 400 Series ortates te Size 12086 — as 
Combination Finnell for more spacious open-area Mth 1 e Tush Co ™ Tovig “ell, 
floors. This Finnell, one size of which is shown in Your Pa T€a n ver, ig es the 
the left-hand illustration, does the complete rte lay 4, af array, “Sisten, 
cleaning job, — scrubs, rinses, and dries the floor. E a the °0rs oe. Cnt 
Shown above at right are three sizes of a motor- ach Co thre, f 
weighted Finnell especially adapted to polishing. “ach Siz mes In Se de], sho 
Sast¢, 7} oes th "eral Si. its boy. 
From the complete Finnell line you can : 22 the © job . We, a 
choose exactly the equipment you need to most —— Se Ste, nd 
economically serve your needs. For free floor fits the “tena, He One abby 
survey, demonstration, or literature, phone as mod “Pecig, . equ; . 
nearest Finnell branch, or write Finnell bert, ely. Ne d_; PMmey 
System, Inc., 212 East Street, Elkhart, Indiana. ” “Ps Co 2 Size a hat 
at 70c}, Wel] 


FINNELL SYSTEM, w= 
Pioneers and Specialists in FLOOR MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT 
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New York State Department of Health 


TUDIES of dishwashing meth- 
ods and of so-called sterilizing 
or disinfecting processes have led us 
at the New York State Department of 
Health to the conclusion that good 
washing and rinsing are fully as im- 
portant as disinfection. Effective 
scraping or prerinsing of the dishes 
makes it easier to maintain an effec- 
tive concentration of detergent in the 
wash water. Some methods of disin- 
fection fail if any greasy film remains 
on the utensils after washing. Con- 
versely, surprisingly results 
have been obtained by washing in 
clean water, using a good free rinsing 
detergent, followed by a copious rins- 
ing in clean water that is preferably, 
but not necessarily, hot. 
Of course for safety subsequent 
disinfection is essential and for this 
purpose it is our opinion that nothing 


good 


quite equals immersion in hot water 
thermostatically maintained at a tem- 
perature of 170° F. or higher. Dishes 
so treated dry quickly without tow- 
eling, which is an important consid- 
eration. 


What Is a Good Detergent? 


The practical application of these 
principles to dishwashing on a large 
scale deserves considerable thought. 
One of the first questions that arises 
is: what is a good detergent? 

It is to be expected that the deter- 
gent or washing compound will (1) 
emulsify food fats, (2) flocculate oth- 
er food solids, (3) wet glass, china 
and metal surfaces readily, (4) sus- 
pend calcium or other minerals in 
the water and (5) rinse freely. A 
good detergent has these important 
properties. Of course, some are bet- 
ter than others. As regulatory ofh- 
cials we must avoid giving one man- 
ufacturer an advantage over another. 
However, we realize the pressing 
need of the average buyer of deter- 
gents for some definite information 
on the subject of reliable detergents. 

The answer to this problem, we 
believe, is to classify detergents by a 
standardized test on the basis of their 


Safe Dishwashing ‘Technics 


WALTER D. TIEDEMAN 





Good washing and rins- 
ing are as important to 
cleanliness as disinfection. 
For safety subsequent dis- 
infection is essential and 
for this purpose nothing 
quite equals hot water 





power to remove from previously 
cleaned glass slides a fixed quantity 
of a standard soiling material in a 
fixed time by mechanical washing 
without leaving a film on the glass. 
If any film remains it can be evalu- 
ated by an arbitrary scale reading 
using the electric eye to detect the 
amount of light from a fixed stand- 
ard source passing through the slide. 

Our laboratory* is undertaking 
such tests at different temperatures 
under average hard water conditions 
for New York State. The intention 
is to test all detergents which, accord- 
ing to formula, should have satisfac- 
tory cleansing properties that are sub- 
mitted to us and to divide them into 
three classes based upon the results 
of the tests. 

Eventually a classined list may be 
published. The classification will 
also indicate the detergents that are 
satisfactory for machine washing and 
those that are suitable for hand wash- 
ing. To guard against the fraudulent 
submission of samples or the drop- 
ping of standards after the test has 
been made, it may be necessary to 
strike any product off the list if com- 
mercial samples at a later date fail 
to measure up to the standard of the 
samples submitted for test. 

The temperature and hardness of 
the water play important parts in 
effective washing. Some detergents 
that are not at all satisfactory in hard 


*This work is being done under the super- 
vision of F. W. Gilcreas, division of labora- 
tories and research, New York State Depart- 
ment of Health, Albany, N. Y. 








water give good results in soft water. 
Some detergents work better in 
warm water than in hot, while the 
reverse is true of other compounds. 
Furthermore, some compounds are 
suitable for machine washing only 
because they contain alkali that in- 
jures the hands. In general, deter- 
gents that contain soaps are not suit- 
able for pressure spray machine 
washing because of excessive foam- 
ing. 

Many ordinances require a period 
of two minutes fof immersion or 
spraying with hot water as a disin- 
fecting treatment. With few excep- 
tions the commercial machines on 
the market are not built to this speci- 
fication. Time saving is an impor- 
tant element in commercial opera- 
tion. Our tests indicate that rinsing 
for 30 seconds is sufficient, with good 
washing and the use of ample vol- 
umes of thermostatically controlled 
rinse water. In spray washers the 
volume and distribution of the hot 
water that reaches each utensil are 
more important factors than the 
length of time the spray is applied. 


Maintaining High Temperature 


The ordinary hot water system 
cannot be relied upon to deliver ade- 
quate volumes of water at 170°F. 
for rinsing dishes. A common and 
simple way to maintain water at or 
above this temperature for rinsing 
purposes by submersion is to install 
a gas burner under a sheet metal 
tank of water. The temperature can 
be thermostatically controlled at rela- 
tively low cost. Special booster heat- 
ers also are available for supplying 
water at 108°F. for machine rinsing. 
These should be purchased on a per- 
formance basis. 

Properly designed wire baskets are 
essential for the immersion of uten- 
sils in hot water, as well as for the 
storage of glasses and cups. When 
immersing glasses and cups it is im- 
portant that they be in such positions 
that no air will be trapped in them 
thus preventing the hot water from 
coming in contact with all of the 
inner surfaces. The glasses should be 
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Solution Hydrogen Peroxide 
Dilute Acid Hydrochloric 
Glacial Acetic Acid 99°%/, 


« Bleaching Solutions 
sto T ”” ceicsmeie tibetite 
e Di Methyl! Aniline 


Sulphuric Acid 77°, 


Our new acid-resisting wood finish for labora- Sodium Hydroxide 

tory furniture is almost unbelievable. Hopeless Alcohol Methyl 

stains and unsightly scars have hitherto been Salt Solutions 
accepted as inevitable on laboratory furniture. Grain Alcohol 
But now you can get this new finish on High Humidity 
Walrus furniture—clear and satiny, revealing Acetic Acid 


the full beauty of grain in the wood—yet re- 


Formaldehyde 
Amy] Acetate 
Nitric Acid 


sistant to the destructive substances named at 
right—and unaffected by scouring materials 
when it is cleaned. We invite you to prove 


these claims. Clip this advertisement and 250 Heat 

send to us with your name and address Hot Water 

written into white space, and we will mail a Benzine 

sample of white oak, with the new finish on it, Soda Ash 

so you can make your own acid tests! Acetone 

Phenol 
ae Xylene 
Vapors 
Ether 





Gases 


Decatur, Jllinoss 








Walrus Manufacturing Co. 














ROMPT care is important in preventing 
infected wounds. Even minor wounds 
may become infected when antiseptic treat- 
ment is delayed. Children and adults report 
injuries promptly when Mercurochrome is 
































used, because treatment is not painful. ————e 
MERCURO |}: 
Merewrech A WED sri |I|! 
WU VUiOme, » W. "ze souuron | 1118 
(Dibrom-oxymercuri-fluorescein-sodium) “yanow orracecon 3 
FLUORESCE™ SODIUM ‘i 
is non-irritating and exerts bactericidal and GENERAL : 
° ° ° ° ANTISEPTIC j 
bacteriostatic action in wounds. Be prepared FOR FIRST AID 
‘ » > : . WESTCOTT & DUNNIN* 
with Mercurochrome for the first aid care of BALTIMORE. MO 





= — 


serious Cases, consult a physician. After a thorough investigation of the evi- 
dence for and against at the close of the 
last period of acceptance, the Council on 
Pharmacy and Chemistry of the American 
HYNSON.WEST(C OTT & DUNNING, INC. Medical Association again reaccepted (1935) 
MERCUROCHROME, H. W. & D. 


( Dibrom-orymercuri-fluorescein-sudium) 


all minor wounds and abrasions. In more 


Baltimore, Maryland 
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placed upside down in the rack and 
the cups with the handles up so that 
they can be grasped by the bottoms 
or handles instead of by the rims, 
thus preventing finger contamination 
of the surfaces with which the mouth 
or beverages come in contact. A suf- 
ficient number of wire racks should 
be provided to store glasses and cups 
until they are used. 

As a general rule, washing by ma- 
chine is satisfactory. However, our 
work has revealed numerous in- 
stances in which as a result of poor 
design, unsatisfactory maintenance, 


careless operation or the use of an 
inadequate detergent the results have 
been unsatisfactory. 

High bacteria counts after machine 
washing have been commonest in 
cups and spoons. The cause is prob- 
ably that it is common practice to 
place these articles in the trays or 
baskets in such position that the 
sprays do not strike all of the inner 
surfaces. Furthermore, there is a 
pronounced tendency for operators to 
throw the silverware into trays in 
deep masses without any thought as 
to whether or not all the pieces will 
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cause for Edelweiss popu- 
larity in all baking requi- 
sites. Why risk good lard 
and sugar by mixing them 
with anything but proven 
spices, extracts, baking pow- 


der and pastry flours? 








Your chef knows... 


from experience, when results are 
better than usual—when his cakes are higher, his waffles 
are crisper, his biscuits fluffer. And your public will 


know it, too. Preference founded on experience is the 
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be exposed to the wash and rinse 
sprays. 

As an example of just how careless 
operators can be, we observed a 
washing machine operator in a large 
store with restaurant service put two 
racks of glasses one on top of the 
other into the machine at the same 
time. The glasses in the lower rack 
almost completely prevented any of 
the wash water and rinse sprays from 
entering the glasses in the upper rack 
which, in turn, shielded the outside 
bottoms of the glasses in the lower 
rack, 

For these and other important rea- 
sons it is not sufficient to judge the 
efficiency of washing and disinfect- 
ing operations by a physical inspec- 
tion of the equipment and its opera- 
tion. A test of the results obtained in 
actual practice is the only reliable 
criterion. 

The first consideration is for phys- 
ical cleanliness. Careful examination 
by eye will reveal pronounced films. 
A simple device makes it possible to 
examine the rims of glasses under a 
slight magnification with the effect 
of a dark field that shows up slight 
marks, such as finger prints. Tests 
have shown that the presence of any 
visible film does not necessarily mean 
the presence of bacteria but most 
people will admit that they prefer to 
have this film removed. 

If the glasses pass the test for phys- 
ical cleanliness, i.e. freedom from 
film, then a test for bacteria is in 
order. A number of tests have been 
proposed but the one that is most 
commonly accepted at present is the 
so-called rinse test tentatively sug- 
gested for use by the American Pub- 
lic Health Association. Properly 
washed and disinfected dishes and 
glasses should also be free from or- 
ganisms of the colon group and from 
streptococci, and tests may be made 
for these. The New York State sani- 
tary code now sets a standard of not 
more than 100 bacteria per utensil for 
the area required to be tested and 
freedom from organisms of the colon 
group. 

Regardless of equipment or meth- 
ods in use it is advisable occasionally 
to determine by test that clean and 
practically sterile dishes and glasses 
are being obtained. Unless the pre- 
scribed procedure for accomplishing 
this ‘result is made easy there can be 
no assurance that it will be followed 
regularly by the employes. 
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WHAT IS IT? 


The first practical, tested method ever devised to help 
School Administrators accurately determine the basic 
Audio-Visual requirements for their schools —a method 
that eliminates confusion, promotes the most economical 
purchases, and shows the way to the widest multiple use 
of the equipment within the various school departments. 
Not only has this plan been thoroughly tested for over 
two years —it is also the outgrowth of over nine years’ 
national experience of our more than two hundred School 
Consultants. 


HOW DOES IT WORK? 


You merely request that the Visual Edu-Graph Service 
be charted for your schools. 
Consultant in a few minutes will work out the plan to fit © 
your own individual requirements and budgets, and leave 
with you the charts for youmown reference sift” “future dis- 
cussions mith other Scheel Administrators and board 
members, os 


WHAT DOES IT COST? 


The Victor Visual Edu-Graph Service is complimentary. 
There is no obligation whatsoever. This service is the 
result of requests from Department Heads, Principals and 
School Boardsi te give them a yardstick to determine 


their present and future Audio-Visual Aid Requirements. 
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If you are contemplating early pur- 
chases of Audio-Visual Aid Equip- 
ment, your request for the Visual 
Edu-Graph Service will receive pre- 
cedence — Write today. 


Dept. C1, Davenport, lowa 


Distributors Throughout -the VW orld 
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A specially trained School ite 


In 


motor and gear drive are all 








the electrically operated ELECTROL SCREEN, 


compact case ready to install. 


the screen, case 


housed ina 


HANGING 
SCREENS 


(Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) 


Offer a Broad Selection for 


Classrooms or Auditoriums 


Da-Lite Hanging Screens are available in 28 standard 
sizes ranging from 22 x 30 inches to 20 x 20 feet. 
There are square sizes for showing glass slides as well 
as rectangular sizes for showing motion pictures and 
standard single frame film strips. Surfaces include 
White, Silver and Da-Lite’s famous Glass-Beaded— 
which has an average light reflection factor of 85% 
at all viewing angles up to 80°. The larger sizes are 
available spring-operated or electrically controlled. For 
large classrooms and auditoriums the electrically oper- 


DA-LITE ELECTROL 


provides utmost convenience. By turning a switch (placed 
anywhere desired), the user can unroll or reroll this 
screen, stopping it at any position. It stops automatically 
when completely unrolled or rerolled. Constant operat- 
ing speed, a large diameter roller and a gear drive com- 
bine to eliminate all fabric strain. Easily installed. The 
case, housing the screen and motor drive, is a complete 
unit. It can be hung from wall or ceiling by hangers, 
which are provided, or it can be recessed in the ceiling. 


DA-LITE MODEL B 
is a low priced, high quality 


hanging type screen, widely 
used for medium sized class- 
rooms. The screen spring-roller 
mounted in a protective metal 
case can be hung against the 
wall. 12 sizes, from 22 x 30 in- 
ches to 63 x 84 inches from 
$7.50 up. 


ated 








——7 


The Da-Lite line of projection screens is the most complete on the 
market with surfaces, 
ment. 
direct. 


DA-LITE SCREEN COMPANY, INC. 


Dept. 12TNS, 2723 N. Crawford Avenue 


sizes, and mountings to meet every require- 
Ask your supplier for the 48-page Da-Lite catalog or write 


Chicago, Illinois 





it. applied for 











Da-Lite Screen Co., Inc. at 

Dept. 1ITNS ARES... SS — 
2723 N. Crawford Ave. sy" 

pang toe i. Street . 

Please yom > ay 


page dase 
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Experienced educators 
are appreciating more 
and more the many ad- 
vantages of buying Martin 
Band Instruments for stu- 
dents and school. Built by famous 
handcraft methods, Martins are rec- 
ognized the world over for their 
superior tone and playing qualities. 





Policies for Deferment 


School boards and their staffs are 
eager to serve in the national defense. 


At the same time, they desire to main 
tain the effectiveness of the schools at a 
high level, which may in some instances 
jeopardized by the 
mands for their personnel, both in the 
and industry. The prob- 
lem must be faced by every school board 


be increasing de- 


armed forces 


and school executive. Some degree of 
uniformity in attitude is desirable. 
Prefacing its statement with these re 


marks, the National Committee on Edu- 
cation and Defense in its recent “National 
News Letter” summarizes for 
school boards, as employers, proper re- 
quests that may be made to local draft 
boards to grant deferment of any of their 
employes for active duty in the Army 
or in defense occupations. It is suggested 
that the following policies be observed: 


Defense 


1. In the case of an employe whose 
in the would 
contribute more fully to 
the national health, safety and interest” 
than his service in the armed forces, the 
school board should feel free to take the 
initiative in requesting deferment with- 
out prejudice to the patriotism of the 


service schools probably 


“maintenance of 


| board or of the employe. 


The choice of outstanding school | 


bands, orchestras and leading pro- 
fessionals, Martins will help your 
students make faster progress and 
give them unparalleled encourage- 
ment and pride in their study of 
music. 

Whatever your requirements 
might be, now or in the future, 
you'll find the complete Martin and 
also our Indiana line—covering 
every price range—the most satis- 
factory and economical instruments 
you can buy. Depend on us and your 
local Martin dealer for all possible 
cooperation in furthering the suc- 
cess of your music program. Send 
today for new Catalog. 


The return and maintenance of American 
prosperity depends on the purchase of prod- 
ucts of American factories in preference to 
those imported from other parts of the world. 


MARTIN 


BAND INSTRUMENT 
COMPANY 


Dept. 1220 Elkhart, Indiana 
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2. No considerations of mere adminis 


trative convenience would justify a 
quest for deferment of an employe. 

3. No — for deferment would 
be justified if competent 
temporary aieabiats for the employed 
could be obtained. 

The foregoing summary was prepared 
by the committee after consultation with 
selective service officials in Washington. 
It was pointed out, however, that the 
selective service system is only now be- 
ing initiated, that its operation is affected 
by the decision of local draft and appeal 
boards and that regulations are subject 
to change. 

No forms for furnishing information 
for occupational deferment of teachers 
will be available. It recommended 
that a brief letter be written to the local 
draft board setting out the essential in- 
formation regarding the individual’s ac- 
tivities and the request for deferment. 


re 


reasonably 


1S 





NATIONAL DEFENSE 





Board Guarantees Draftees Jobs 


and administrators called to 
the 
selective service are assured of their posi 
tions upon completion of their service by 
the Detroit board of education. This 


Teachers 
serve in armed forces through the 


fact by a recent action of 
the board following the recommendation 


of Supt. Frank E. Cody. 
Skilled Apprenticeships 


\ detailed program of training skilled 


was made a 


craftsmen for America’s defense indus- 
tries through apprenticeships has been 
by Sidney Hillman, commis- 
sioner in charge of the labor division 
of the commission. 

The program calls for progressive as- 
signments supplemented by technical in- 
struction. Progress depends on the 
worker’s ability to learn and allows the 
apprentice mature as a_ responsible 
worker. Some apprentices are thus able 
to complete the entire program in a 
shorter time than the established period. 

The labor division’s training program, 
of which the apprentice program is one 
part, includes training production work- 
in an occupation requiring a single 
skill and developing supervisors by giv- 
increasing re- 


outlined 


to 


ers 


ing them progressively 
sponsibility. 

The apprentice training program is a 
long-term program from which industry 
will procure most its skilled crafts 
men, as well as some future supervisory 
and technical personnel. 


of 


Are Universities “Impractical’’? 


A plea to keep the faculties of Amer- 
ican colleges and universities intact so 
that they may play their part in the na- 
tional defense effort by properly training 
personnel was made by the University of 
Michigan’s president, Dr. Alexander G. 
Ruthven, in speaking before visiting 
newspapermen at the annual meeting of 
the University Press Club of Michigan. 

Modern mechanized warfare is more 
needful of highly trained experts and 
technicians than it is of mass man-power, 
Doctor Ruthven holds, and it is in the 
training of specialized personnel that our 
universities and colleges can make their 
largest contribution to public safety in 
times of crisis. 


1S 


It has been said, Doctor Ruthven 
stated, that the universities are too im- 
practical. This drawing away of faculty 


members in war time, however, he con 
tinued, is a direct and startling refuta- 
tion of this charge. 
Defense Broadcasts 

This 


children 


to teach American 
the faults of 
democracy even though such faults ad 
The danger of foreign 
aggrandizement makes it essential that 
the educational emphasis be put upon 
the innumerable advantages aad accom- 


is no time 


to be critical 


mittedly do exist. 
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plishments of the democratic form of 
government. 

The foregoing philosophy of the New 
Jersey state board of education was ex- 
pressed by Carroll Atkinson of New Jer- 
sey State Teachers College in a recent 
radio broadcast. The college, under Doc- 
tor Atkinson’s direction, is presenting a 
series of radio programs over Station 
WOR on the general subject “A State 
Educational System Armed for Defense.” 

In the opening address Doctor Atkin- 
son declared that some New Jersey voca- 
tional and other schools sufh- 
ciently equipped to give defense training 
are operating on three shifts, twenty-four 
hours a day. Hundreds of workers al- 
ready have gone out trained and ready 


schools 


for employment. 





MEETINGS 


Christmas in Havana 





the board of 


Federation of 


members of 
directors of the World 
Education Associations have accepted the 
invitation of Cuban educational organ- 


American 


izations to hold a regional conference in 
Havana, December 26 to 28. The pro- 
gram is being built around the educa- 
tional implications in commercial and 
and for the 


economic education § in 


Americas. 


N. Y. Principals’ Conference 


The annual holiday conference of the 
New York State Sec- 
ondary School Principals will be held in 
Syracuse, December 26 to 28, with head 
quarters at Hotel Onondaga. 

“Social Competence” will be the theme 
of the conference. Principal Lyndon H. 
Strough of Niagara Falls, chairman of 
the planning and implementation com 
mittee, and Harry J. Linton, director of 
secondary education in the Schenectady 
schools and chairman of the subcommit- 
tee on social competence, are in charge 


Association of 


of planning the programs. Doctor Lin- 
ton and his committee arranged for dis- 
cussion groups of secondary school prin- 
cipals and teachers throughout the past 
year in all sections of the state. Reports 
from the these discussion 
groups will be used in the development 
of the convention theme. 

The commissioner of education, Dr. 
Ernest E. Cole, will act as toastmaster at 
the annual banquet and Dr. Warren W. 
Knox, director of secondary education, 
state department of education, will ad- 
dress the group at the first meeting of 


leaders of 


the conference. 

Dr. Robert Frederick, principal of the 
Milne High School, Albany, New York, 
has arranged a panel: Youth Weighs the 
Evidence. Others who will speak in 
clude Dr. T. L. Norton, University of 
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3uffalo; Dr. Russell Gregg, Syracuse 
University; Dr. Edward Lindeman, 
School of Social Research, and Paul Wil- 
liams, Utica Daily Press. 

James A. Johnson, principal of the 
Allegany High School, Allegany, is the 
president of the state association, which 
has an average attendance of 1000 at the 
annual convention. 


Nutrition and National Defense 


Nutrition should be considered as 
much an actual problem as housing, un- 
employment and old age. More than 
2000 nutritionists, dietitians, home eco- 
nomics teachers and cafeteria managers 





we 
= \ 


> 








gathered in New York City to hear 
M. L. Wilson, adviser on nutrition, Na- 
tional Advisory Defense Commission, 
and others discuss nutrition as a factor 
in the defense program. 

This, the twenty-third annual meeting 
of the American Dietetic Association, 
was the biggest and best of them all ac- 
cording to those who have been identi- 
fied with the associtaion during the years. 

Mr. Wilson and others declared that 
more than one third of our people are 
improperly nourished. “Insufficient diets 
are due either to lack of incume with 
which to buy proper food or to poor hab- 
its and lack of knowledge of nutritional 








when classroom floors are finished with Seal-O-San 


WHEREVER you find traffic-scarred 
floors, you also find a surface floor-finish 
that has failed. Under the abuse of traffic, 
the brittle, surface-finish cracks and breaks, 
exposing the wood cells beneath. Continu- 
ous pounding and scuffing crushes these 
empty cells .. . starts a trail of worn spots 
across the floor. 

A Penetrating Seal-O-San finish be- 
comes part of the wood. As the liquid pene- 
trates, it fills the empty cells, then hardens 


to form a protective seal against dirt, mois- 
ture, or wear. Because this seal extends be- 
low the surface of a Seal-O-San floor, you 
never see traffic lanes. 

Remember that worn, unsightly floors 
are a black mark against the man responsi- 
ble for their care. So investigate Penetrat- 
ing Seal-O-San today. Its outstanding 
qualities of beauty, economy, and dura- 
bility will“prove to be exactly what you 
need for your school floors. 


The HUNTINGTON => LABORATORIES he 


HUNTINGTON. INDIANA 
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NEW WAY 10 BUY 


FLOOR 


TREATMENT 


Now you can buy the best 
without paying a cent more 
than for the lowest priced 
wax on the market! 









principles. Strangely enough, many peo- 
ple who have plenty of money to buy 
food do not spend it efficiently. In order 
to spread the gospel of nutrition as an 
element in national defense there should 
be coordination among all agencies that 
touch this problem. The American peo- 
ple must be nutrition conscious in terms 
of science today.” Mr. Wilson also stated 
that the W.P.A. lunchroom program is 
now reaching 6,000,000 children. 
Among the many sessions that at- 


tracted cafeteria managers was one that 


dealt exclusively with the problems of 
food service and management in colleges. 
At another point in the week Mary 
Spalding, Massachusetts Department of 
Health, Boston, discussed the rural school 
lunchroom as a center for community 
education. A study of methods of food 
service in large school cafeterias was sub- 
mitted by Constance C. Hart, director of 
cafeterias for the board of education, 
Rochester, N. Y.; at the same session 
Fern W. Gleiser, Iowa State College, 
Ames, outlined the: functions of the 
trained dietitian in college food service. 

Delegates and visitors were welcomed 


| by Dr. Mary deGarmo Bryan, head of 


institution management, Teachers Col 
lege, Columbia Uniyersity, and editor of 
the cafeteria department, The Nation's 
ScHoo.s, and others at a luncheon the 
first day of the meeting. At this time 
the association paid tribute to the profes- 


| sional contribution made during the 


We have repeatedly admitted in our ad- 


vertising that Car-Na-Var and Car-Na-Lac 
cost more per gallon than ordinary floor 
treatments. We have justified these 
higher prices on the basis of greater 
durability and superior performance. 
Now through a unique plan of 
COST EQUALIZATION we are prepared 
to guarantee that Car-Na-Var and Car- 
Na-Lac will cost no more than the floor 
treatment you are now using... no 
matter what the price! We guarantee 
this in writing! 

Now you can enjoy all the advantages 
of the finest floor treatments in the 
world . . . greater durability, rich lus- 
trous finish, resistance to water, ease of 
application without paying any 
premium for extra quality. We guar- 
antee that Car-Na-Var and Car-Na-Lac 


will not cost a single penny more than 


what you are now paying. 

As a matter of fact, (based upon actual 
experience in hundreds of buildings, 
hospitals, schools, etc.) we confidently 
believe we will reduce substantially 
your net floor maintenance costs... 
and save money for you both in material 
and labor costs. 

Ask our representative to tell you more 
about this 
EQUALIZATION PLAN the next time he 
calls . . . or if you want further in- 
formation immediately, just write us. 


CONTINENTAL CAR-NA-VAR CORP. 


1581 E. National Ave., Brazil, Ind. 


-NA-LAC 





new GUARANTEED COST | 


years by Dr. Mary Swartz Rose of 
Teachers College by granting her honor- 
ary membership in the organization. 

Serving as president for the coming 
year is Mary I. Barber, Kellogg Com- 
pany, Battle Creek, Mich. Margaret 
Cowden, Michael Reese Hospital, Chi- 
cago, continues as treasurer. President- 
elect is Nelda Ross, director, nutrition 
department, Presbyterian Hospital, New 
York. Mary Northrop, director, dietetic 
department, King County Hospital, Se- 
attle, Wash., is secretary and Nell Clau- 
sen, Children’s Hospital, Milwaukee, 
serves as vice president. 


Food Service Directors 


Three hundred food service directors 
attended an interesting conference at the 
Hotel Statler in Detroit, November 7 to 
9. The majority of these managers were 
from school cafeterias; others represented 
industrial cafeterias and school and col- 
lege food services. Though these confer- 
ences are primarily regional, the attend- 
ance was representative of all parts of the 
country and of both large and small 
school systems. 

Delegates spent the first day at Michi- 
gan State College as guests of the 
department of home economics under 
the chairmanship of Mrs. Maybelle 
Ehleis, head of institution administration. 


The managers had the opportunity of 





seeing the newest of the beautiful dormi- 
tories and the fine student union build- 
ing, where they were entertained at 
luncheon. Prof. John C. Davis talked on 
job analysis as a basis for employment 
and remuneration, and Prof. George A. 
Brown gave an excellent demonstration 
of meat cutting. 

In the evening members of the confer- 
ence were the guests of the Michigan 
Restaurant and Caterers Association and 
the Detroit School Lunchroom Managers 
Association at an informal reception. A 
number of trips to cafeterias, commercial 
restaurants and the Harper Hospital pay 
cafeteria were offered on Friday morn- 
ing. Friday afternoon the reports of con- 
ference studies included “Accounting and 
Finance,” “Yardstick for Increasing 
Recipes,” “Serving Counter and Serv- 
ing Counter Equipment,” “Comparative 
Study of Lunchroom Personnel Proce- 
dure,” “Method of -Controlling Portions 
of Meats and Vegetables” and a study of 
legislation concerning sanitation and food 
handlers. 

At the banquet in the evening Dr. Ar- 
thur H. Smith, professor of physiological 
chemistry, Wayne University, presented 
a brilliant summary of recent contribu- 
tions to the field of nutrition and their 
practical applications. 

On Saturday round table breakfasts 
provided an opportunity for discussion of 
specific problems by small groups having 
similar interests. 

Local associations entertained the con- 
ference at luncheon and Dr. Lelia Mc- 
Guire, Merrill Palmer School, gave a 
stimulating talk, “Are We Meeting the 
Child’s Needs?” In the afternoon session 
Prof. Alice M. Burgoin, Cornell Univer- 
sity, gave an excellent demonstration of 
“Peppy Salads” for successful school 
lunchrooms. 

The commercial exhibit was unusually 
well rounded and the educational exhibit 
prepared by the school lunchroom man- 
agers, the Michigan State Department of 
Health and the Division of W.P.A. 
Nurses’ Schools in Detroit was excep- 
tionally valuable and interesting. 

The officers’ slate for the next con- 
ference is as follows: Winning Pender- 
gast, Detroit, general chairman; Grace 
Helene Miller, New York, local chair- 
man; Natalie Betts, Cleveland, vice 
chairman; Edna Gilbert, Youngstown, 
Ohio, secretary, and Marion Rogers, 
New York, treasurer. The executive 
committee consists of Constance Hart, 
Rochester, N. Y.; Alice Burgoin, Ithaca, 
N. Y.; Dorothy Cohee, Hammond, Ind. 


Personnel Workers 

The Tri-State Conference on Pupil 
Personnel held its annual conference at 
Ann Arbor, Mich., November 7 to 9. 
Fort Wayne, Ind., was selected as the 
place for its 1941 meeting. The meeting 
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was attended by 300 educators and social 
workers from Michigan, Ohio and In- 
diana. 

The new officers include: Dr. Herbert 
Walker, Evansville, Ind., president; Her- 
bert Williams, Columbus, Ohio, vice 
president; Miss Keziah Stright, Gary, 
Ind., secretary, and Nicholas Schreiber, 
Ann Arbor, treasurer. 


Parent Institute Meets at Michigan 


Citizenship in the home, school and 
community claimed the attention of 
1200 Michigan parents and educators at 
the eleventh annual Parent Education 
Institute, which met recently at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. 

Answering the question, “Can the 
schools train citizens for democracy?” 
Malcolm S. MacLean, president of 
Hampton Institute, told the group that, 
if American schools are to train citizens 
for democracy, teachers, parents and 
principals must stop preaching about 
democracy and begin practicing it in the 
home and school, with the fullest pos- 
sible participation by teachers and by the 
pupils themselves in the management, 
control and activity of the whole system. 


School Masters’ Rotary 


The School Masters’ Rotary Club, 
N.E.A., will have a joint luncheon with 
the Atlantic City Rotary Club, Wednes 
day, February 26, at the Hotel Traymore. 

The organization 1S composed of Rotar 
ians under the classification of “Educa- 
tion” from every section of the United 
States. The attendance at this luncheon 
is generally from 800 to 1000. 

Herold C. Hunt, superintendent of 
schools of Kansas City, Mo., and _for- 
merly district governor of Rotary Inter- 
national, will be the speaker. 

Samuel Neveln, 
schools at Austin, Minn., is the president 


superintendent — of 


and Raymond C. Burdick, superintend- 
ent of schools, Huntington, N. Y., is 
secretary-treasurer. 

The price of the luncheon is $1.25 per 
plate. Tickets will be on sale at conven- 
tion headquarters and at The Nation’s 
The sale of tickets will 
close Tuesday at 5 p.m. 


Scuoots booth. 





INSTRUCTION 


Right Attitudes Needed 
No 


mastered 





well a teacher has 


mechanics of 


matter how 
the 


she will not be successful unless she can 


education, 


give her pupils correct attitudes toward 
work, Supt. Homer W. Anderson said 
to 1200 teachers attending a dinner given 
in his honor at Hotel Jefferson, St. Louis, 
November 2. ' 
trators must be careful not to become so 
preoccupied with curriculum and meth- 


In the same way, adminis 
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ods that they forget the need for right 
attitudes. 

“We must have faith in one another,” 
Doctor Anderson said, “a sincere faith in 
the ability of the educational profession 
to do the best job that can be done for 
boys and girls. There must always be 
an attitude of helpfulness, congeniality 
and friendliness. No one should ever 
enjoy seeing anyone fail because every- 
one is valuable. Everyone has his need- 
ed place in the school system.” 

In introducing the guest of honor, 
George L. Hawkins, assistant superin- 
tendent, said: “Doctor Anderson is no- 
body’s yes man but he is a man who lis- 


tens to all sides of a question before 
making a decision and who democrati- 
cally welcomes suggestions.” 


Decrease in Truancy 


A drop of 40 per cent in the number 
of truancy cases in New York City 
schools in the last ten years has been 
credited to a more sympathetic and so- 
cially minded manner of treating the 
truants. One way in which children 
are being taught to “like” school, George 
H. Chatfield, director of the attendance 
bureau, reported, is through the use of 
remedial classes in reading and arith- 
metic. 











Group Type Wash Fixtures 
Specified for Leading Modern Schools 


School authorities have been quick to appreciate the many advantages of group 
type wash fixtures as witness the constantly growing number of installations in 


new and remodeled schools. 


Bradley group type fixtures —Washfountains (54-inch size) serve 10 persons 
simultaneously —supplying each with clean, sanitary 








Available in full and semi- 
circular models, in precast 
marble stone, porcelain 
enamel and stainless steel 


Our Washroom Consultants will 
be glad to give you details and 
make helpful suggestions. Our 
1941 Catalog 4010, ready Decem- 
ber Ist, will be mailed on request. 
BRADLEY WASHFOUNTAIN CO., 
2207 West Michigan Street, Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin. 


IBIRAIDILIEW 
WASHFOUNTAINS 


and MULTI-STALL SHOWERS 


running water from a central sprayhead. 

Bradleys save space and reduce water con- 
sumption... Cut installation costs, too, because a 
10-person Washfountain requires but one set of 
piping connections,—no more than for a one- 
person basin. 


New 1941 Catalog 
Mailed on Request 
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As Others See Our Schools 


Apparently Phyllis Warner, an Eng- 
lishwoman who taught in Pittsburgh as 
in exchange teacher during 1938-39, re- 
turned to London a saddened and wiser 
woman. The Pittsburgh Post reported 
an interview published in a London 
newspaper upon her return. 

She told London reporters she was 
shocked by the American girls 
from the age of 12 upward, who come 
to classes “lip-sticked, permanently-waved 
and_ nail-varnished.” 

There is greater familiarity between 


school 


teachers and pupils, she said, adding that 
boys literally “back slap” the teacher. 
One day, she said, she asked a boy to 
stay after school to finish work. 
She was shocked when he answered: 
“Okay, Miss Warner, that’s a date.” 

The pace of the American school day 
is startling, the English teacher reported. 
The pupils have only 25 minutes for 
lunch and “it is saddening to have su 
perb meals in the school cafeteria and 
no time to enjoy them.” 

“So much,” the London paper added, 
“for the health education of which we 
have heard so often.” 

Another of Miss Warner’s complaints 
was that classes continued through the 
day until 3 or 3:45 p.m., “by which 
time the children were fractious and 
capable of learning anything, and I was 
ready to go home on a stretcher.” 


some 


Italian Text Banned 
The New York City board of educa- 


tion on October 9 withdrew from use 
in the city schools 1600 copies of the 
Italian language book entitled “Andiamo 
in Italia’. It had been used for second 
year Italian classes. 

The board’s attention to the book was 
directed by Girolamo Valenti, editor of 
La Parola, anti-Fascist Italian language 
newspaper, who charged that high 
school pupils were being exposed to 
Fascist propaganda through the medium 
of the volume. 

Mayor La Guardia referred the com- 
plaint to the board and Frederic Ernst, 
associate superintendent of schools in 
charge of the high school division, made 
an investigation. 

The president of the school board, in 
commenting on the board’s withdrawal 
of the book, said it was stricken off the 
approved list not because it discussed 
Fascism but because the discussion was 
in a propagandistic manner. 

The same book was shelved by the 
New York City College last April. 

Dr. Jacob Greenberg, associate super- 
intendent in charge of personnel, de 
clared that special efforts are being made 
by the board of education’s textbook 
committee to read all foreign books on 
the approved list, in order to determine 
if any others contain propaganda. 
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On the Air During December 





The following programs of particular interest to school people are arranged 
by the Columbia Broadcasting System and the National Broadcasting Company. 


All programs are listed in Eastern Standard Time. 


local outlets. 


Daily 
12:30-1:15 p.m.—National Farm and Home 
Hour (NBC Blue). 
Sundays 
11:30 a.m.-12:00 noon—Music and American 
Youth (NBC Red). 
12:30-1:00 p.m.—Wings Over America, Stir- 


ring and significant story of aviation (NBC 
Red) 

1:00-1:15 p.m.—I’m an American. A series de- 
voted to expositions by distinguished natural- 
ized Americans of the privileges and respon- 
sibilities of the democratic way of life (NBC 
Blue). 

1:30 p.m.—March of Games. Children’s quiz 
game program, directed by Nila Mack (CBS). 

1:30-2:00 p.m.—On Your Job. Dramas of 
America’s work and workers, based on re- 
search by Frank Ernest Hill of the American 
Association for Adult Education (NBC Red). 

2:00 p.m.—Brazilian Exchange Program (CBS). 

2:00-2:15 p.m.—American Pilgrimage. Broad- 
easts from the homes of famous American 
authors (NBC Blue). 

2:30-3:00 p.m.— University 
Table (NBC Red). 

2:30-2:45 p.m.—Foreign Policy Association Pro- 
gram (NBC Blue). 

3:00 p.m.—New York Philhafmonic-Symphony 
Orchestra. Directed by John  Barbirolli. 
Deems Taylor, commentator (CBS). 

3:00 p.m.—Columbia Symphony Orchestra 
(CBS). 

3:00-4:00p.m.—Great Plays. A series of mas- 
ters’ works tracing the development of drama 
(NBC Blue). Nov. 3, Doctor Faustus: Nov. 
10, Love’s Labor Lost ; Nov. 17, Merry Wives 
of Windsor; Nov. 24, The Tempest. 

4:30 p.m.—Invitation to Learning. CBS Adult 
Education Board program (CBS) 

4:30-5:00 p.m.—The World Is Yours. Produced 
by U. S. Office of Education and Smithsonian 
Institution (NBC Red). 

4:30-5:00 p.m.—Pageant of Art. The dra- 
matic story of fine arts through the ages 
(NBC Red). 

7:30-8:00 p.m.—Speak Up. America. New quiz 
program developed to further better speech 
(NBC Blue). 

10:30 p.m.—Columbia Workshop. Produced by 
Douglas Coulter, CBS director of broadcasts. 


Mondays 


9:15-9:45 p.m.—American School of the Air: 
““Americans at Work” (CBS) .? 


of Chicago Round 


2:30-3:00 p.m.—Rochester Civic Orchestra 
(NBC Blue). 
3:45 p.m.—Columbia’s Lecture Hall. Lectures 


on a variety of subjects by eminent speakers 
(CBS). 

7:15-7:30 p.m.—Radio Magic. Dramatizations 
and commentary by Dr. Orestes H. Caldwell 
(NBC Blue). 

10:00-10:15 p.m.—-Story-Dramas by Olmsted. 
Dramatized versions of the world’s great 
short stories. Nelson Olmsted portrays all of 
the characters in his dramas. Mondays, 
Tuesdays and Wednesdays (NBC Blue). 

10:30-11:00 p.m.— Adventure in Reading (NBC 
Blue). 

10:30-11:00 p.m.—National Radio Forum. Ques- 
tions of national interest discussed by men in 
Washineton who are working on answers to 
political, economic and social problems (NBC 
Blue). 

Tuesdays 


9:15-9:45 a.m.—American School of the Air: 


“Wellsprings of Music’ (CBS). 
2:30-3:00 p.m.—United States Army Band. 
Capt. Thomas F. Darcy, conductor (NBC 
Blue). 


10:30-11:00 p.m.—Meet Edward Weeks. The 
editor of the Atlantic Monthly discusses and 
dramatizes literature (NBC Blue). 

11:15-11:30 p.m.—Human Nature in Action. Dr. 
Harold D. Lasswell, social psychologist, nar- 
rator (NBC Red). 


Wednesdays 
2:15-9:45 a.m..._American School of the Air: 
“New Horizons” (CBS). 
2:15-2:30 p.m.—Echoes of History. 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
(NBC Blue). 
3:45 p.m.—Columbia Lecture Hall (CBS). 
7:30-8:00 p.m.—-Cavalcade of America, Drama- 
tizations of American history (NBC Red). 


. 


General 
producer 


N 


Watch listings for your 


8:00-8:30 p.m.—Quiz Kids. These’ children 
from the schools of Chicago and vicinity, all 
under 15, reveal an amazing fund of infor- 
mation (NBC Blue). 

10:30-11:00 p.m.—Doctors at Work. Sixth an- 
nual health series presented by the American 
Medical Association (NBC Blue). 


Thursdays 


9:15-9:45 a.m.—American School of the Air: 
“Tales From Far and Near’ (CBS). 

3:45 p.m.—Adventures in Science. This pro- 
gram is planned in conjunction with Science 
Service (CBS). 

9:35-10:30 p.m.—America’s Town Meeting of 
the Air (NBC Blue). 

10:30-11:00 p.m.—Musical Americana. Pro- 
grams of American music with eminent solo- 
ists and symphony orchestra directed by 
Raymond Paige (NBC Red). 

10:30-11:00 p.m.—The Listeners’ 
(NBC Red). 

10:30-11:00 p.m.—Musical Americana. Pro- 
grams of American music with symphony or- 
chestra and mixed chorus directed by Ray- 
mond Paige (NBC Red). 


Fridays 


2:15-9:45 a.m.—American School of the Air: 
“This Living World’’ (CBS). 
2:00-3:00 p.m.—Music Appreciation Hour. Di- 
rected by Walter Damrosch (NBC). 
2:30-3:00 p.m.—-NBC Concert Orchestra (NBC 
Blue) 
:45 p.m.—Exploring Space. Stories of the con- 
stellaticns, Maude Bennot, director, Adler 
Planetarium, Chicago, commentator (CBS). 
2:00-7:30 p.m.—Josef Marais. Folksongs of the 
African Bushveldt (NBC Blue). 
:30-10:00 p.m.—Everyman’s Theater. A series 
of plays written and produced by Arch Obo- 
ler (NBC Red). 
11:15-11:30 p.m. 
lines. Produced in 
American Historical 
Saerchinger, commentator (NBC Red). 
11:30-12:00 midnight —- Unlimited Horizons. 
Produced in cooperation with the University 
of California, Stanford University and the 
California Institute of Technology. Dramas 
and discussions of the physical sciences 
(NBC Blue). 


Playhouse 
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The Story Behind the Head- 
cooperation with the 
Association. Cesar 


Saturdays 
11:05 a.m.—Philharmonic-Symphony Young Peo- 
ple’s Concert. Rudolph Ganz, conductor 
(CBS). 


12:30 p.m.—Let’s Pretend. Dramatic adapta- 
tions of fairy tales and original fantasies by 
Nila Mack. Enacted by Junior Stock Com- 
pany (CBS). 

12:00 noon-12:25 p.m. -—- American Education 
Forum. Designed to interest laymen as well 
as educators (NBC Blue). 

:00-1:15 p.m.—Of Men and Books. Reviews of 
books and discussions of authors by Prof. 
John T. Frederick, Northwestern University 
(CBS). 

:15 p.m.—Highways to Health. Medical talks 
for the layman, arranged by the New York 
Academy of Medicine (CBS). 

:00-5 :00 p.m.— Budapest String Quartet (NBC 
Red). 

:00 p.m.—People’s Platform. Round table dis- 
cussion of social, economic and political prob- 
lems, Lyman Bryson, chairman (CBS). 

2:15-8:30 p.m.—Man and the World. Produced 
in cooperation with the Chicago Museum of 

Science and Industry and the American Mu- 
seum of Natural History of New York. A 
new series devoted to the men of science and 
their achievements (NBC Blue). 

:30 p.m.—The Human Adventure. Dramatiza- 
tions of outstanding cultural and intellectual 
contributions of leading universities through 
the world. Presented by the University of 
Chicago and CBS. 

:35-10:00 p.m.—Listener's Playhouse. A series 
devoted to new radio writing and experi- 
mental production technics (NBC Blue). 

10:00-11:30 p.m._-NBC Symphony Orchestra 
(NBC Blue). 
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‘Except Sunday. 

?The American School of the Air will be 
broadcast over the Columbia Broadcasting Svs- 
tem stations from 9:15 to 9:45 a.m. he a 
2:30-2:55 p.m.; C.S.T. ; 9:30-10:00 a.m., M.S.T., 
and 2 :00-2:30 p.m., P.S.T. 
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ae & Two-Purpose Book Truck * 
1. For Portable Display Rack = 
2. Jor Moving Books Ul 


@ This new two purpose book truck brings you two advan- 





tages. First, it introduces an added convenience to your library 
as a portable display rack. Makes it possible to keep books 
constantly on display anywhere you choose. Excellent to use 
as a timely reminder for required reading, to display new 


books, special collections. 


* Secondly, it helps at the charging desk, catalog, or other 
departments. The sloping shelves let you read titles easily, 
enable you to make quick arrangements for rapid shelving 
before going back to the stacks. The lower shelf is flat so 
that books may be piled on it the regular way. This new book 
truck comes with cushion or solid rubber tires. It is furnished 
in light or dark oak or standard maple finish. Write for prices 


and complete information. 








GAYLORD BROS., Inc., Syracuse, N. Y., Stockton, Calif. 
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DUDLEY LOCKS— 
work their way 
through school 


The school-work of Dudley Locks is above re- 
proach ... dependable, consistently satisfactory 


and trouble-free 


Simplify administrative control with 
a complete Dudley installation. A 
single Dudley 4-in-]1 masterkey can 
be used to open any lock, or any 
combination of groups of locks. The 
lock illustrated can be put in the 
student's hands without any possi- 
bility that the corner locksmith could 





‘ 2% i 
‘ ie Rs 


make a key to operate it. 


; and 
The quick, easy opening operation | N B k ball B kboard 
ation || New Basket ac 


Goal 
; of Dudley Locks is a delight to stu- y in accord with cial fications as 
Masterkeyed Combination cents. There are more Dudley Locks recently established by the National Basketball Geer eb 
Padiock for Lockers | mittee eee The new, streamlined Medart Backboard me i 
is ‘pressed-out’ of a single sheet of steel . . . Quantity 4 





in schools throughout the nation than 











all others combined—a record indicating the complete production makes extremely attractive prices possible 
satisfaction of both student and the school administration. .» + Before changi ur equipment get complete . | 
t details of the Medart Steel Backboard and Goal— | 
Write for catalog bic “No better equipment at any price!” <i s wsnle niet cated 
DUDLEY LOCK CORPORATION MEDART Mf C 
Dept. 1210 325 N. Wells St. Chicago, Ill. Saxe UF UF 
3532 DeKalb Street St. Lovis,~ Mo. 
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After You Choose a 


| 
Motion picture Pr tit 


—WHAT THEN? 


V4 cS. 
re op 
(a) 
The answer depends on what projector you choose! 
RESULTS you get with a projector de- 

pend largely on who makes it. First, 


because good work can’t be done in visual 
education with a mediocre projector. 








Second, because so much depends on | 


after-purchase service. 


All Bell & Howell Projectors are pre- 
cision-built to standards of perfection not 
found in other machines. That means 
lower cost in the long run. Divide the cost 
of a Bell & Howell Projector by the num- 
ber of satisfactory years of service you get 
from it, and you'll see that it is by far the 
most economical projector to own. 


Remember also that clear, brilliant, 
rock-steady, theater-quality reproduction 
of sound and picture is essential to achieve 
your objective. Here again the Bell & 
Howell experience in producing Holly- 
wood's professional equipment since 1907 
contributes the extra, Sidden value you 
cannot get in other projectors. Bell & 
Howell Company, Chicago; New York; 
Hollywood; Washington, D. C.; Londor. 
Established 1907. 


Filmosound “ACADEMY” 


16 mm. projector built for school use 

A demonstration will prove to you that the 

“Academy” incorporates refinements and fea- 

tures not found in any other similarly priced 

projector. A few of them are: 

@ Fully gear-driven mechanism. 
®@ 750-watt illumination. 

@2-inch lens interchangeable with other 
lenses for varying screen sizes and projec- 
tion distances. 

@ Safe-lock Sprocket Guards make incorrect 
film threading impossible. 

® Constant-tension film take-up insures 
smooth, even take-up regardless of size of 
reel hub or amount of film on it. 

® Film capacity of 2000 feet. 

Pes ee GED Bi Risa cessccdccccnsen $298 

READ ABOUT THE B&H 3-S PLAN— 
(SURVEY—SUGGESTIONS— SERVICE) 








Learn how a B&H Visual Education Specialist will | 


survey your plans for using motion pictures. 
recommendations to fit your needs 4 provide 
complete —— on film sources, literature, 
and equipment. rvise installation . . . instruct 
operators and scan t with staff members. 

Folder mailed without charge—use coupon 


a 


a BELL & HOWELL COMPANY + 
g 1855 Larchmont Ave., Chicago, Ill. P| 
4 Send ( ) folder giving complete “eee | 
8 about B&H 3-S Plan; ( ) complete 1 
8 Filmosound ‘‘Academy’"’ Projector. ' 
' a 
‘ a ccche deus 1 
- Name YS . 
8 Address , , oops Mee cree eee enees y 
' ~ 5 
§ School as ' 
» ' 

° +. ee s —eeee State NS 12-40 


PRECISION-MADE BY 


BELL & HOWELL 
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| good idea of the size of the derrick as it 





a Films in Review | 





CARE OF THE TEETH. 
silent. 400 feet; 1 reel; 12 
Eastman Teaching Films, Inc., 


16 mm, 
minutes. 


Roch eS- 


r, N. Y. Subject: health. Grades 6 
to 12. Rating B+. 
This film records, by labeled radio- 


graphs, animated drawings and actual 
photography, the parts of a tooth, pro- 
phylactic treatment, the progress of de- 
cay, the effect on the teeth of bad habits 
and disease and the rules for systematic 
home care and brushing of the teeth. 

A closeup of a beautiful set of teeth 
and a girl eating a well-balanced meal 
indicate that the food we eat makes the 
teeth we have. Parts of the teeth, the 
enamel, cementum, dentine and the den- 
tal pulp, are shown. A hygienist demon- 
strates the proper method of brushing 
the teeth. The dentist is shown repairing 
a tooth. A closeup view showing what 
may happen if a decayed tooth is not 
taken care of soon enough is impressive. 
A set of teeth is shown before and after 
the metal band for straightening is used. 

There is not a great deal of motion in 
this picture, yet the matter could not be 
presented as effectively with still pictures. 
The animations of the cross sections of 
the tooth are good. One gets an idea of 
the recommended method of brushing 
teeth through the lengthy demonstration 


by the hygienist. The film should be 
effective in studies in physiology, hy- 
giene or biology.—Reviewed by WIL- 


LIAM QO. Mayrose. 


PRODUCING CRUDE 
silent. 400 feet; 1 reel; 
Eastman Teaching Films, Inc., 
ter, N. Y. Subject: social 
Grades 5 to 12. Rating A. 
The film is the story of oil from the 

time it is drilled for until it is shipped to 

various parts of the United States. A 

good concept of the location of the oil 


OIL. 16 mm., 
12 minutes. 
Roches- 
studies. 


fields is presented. 

We see the complete process of drilling 
for the oil through rock strata. The 
rotary drill is shown and the use of the 
diamond drill presented. We obtain a 


supports the drilling tools. As oil gushes 
out it is carried to storage tanks by pipe 
line. The process of laying the pipes for 
sending the oil to other parts of the 
United States gives some idea of the ex- 
tent of the oil industry. 

The photography is fairly good. Mo- 
tion utility is especially effective in show- 
ing how the oil is piped to various parts 
of the United States. The film is valu- 
able because it gives an accurate concept 


| of the equipment and of the actual drill- 


which is usually difficult to 
To get an equally satisfac- 


ing process, 
understand. 





tory picture in any other way, except 
through actual experience, would be im- 


possible. — Reviewed by MAarGARET 
O’Grapy. 
NOTE: The foregoing films were re- 


viewed by a Committee on Evaluation at 
the University of Michigan. The A rat- 
ing indicates that the film is well ad- 
justed to classroom use; B signifies that 
the film is good but has minor defects. 


Film Releases 


A New World Through Chemistry—A 
new sound and color motion picture, 
made by the public relations depart- 
ment of the Du Pont Company, inter- 
prets many of chemistry’s newest de- 
velopments: Nylon textile fibers, plas- 








tics, dyestuffs, “Zelan” durable water 
repellent, rayon -and other chemical 
contributions. The picture traces their 


development in the laboratory through 
the process of manufacture. Settings 
include a number of Du Pont labora- 
tories and plants. Other scenes were 
filmed in the plants of Du Pont cus- 
tomers who convert the materials into 
household and _ personal 
The picture is offered for school show- 
ing through the Du Pont Company’s 
motion picture bureau, Wilmington, 


necessities. 


Del. It may be borrowed either in 16 
mm. size, on an 800 foot reel, or 35 
mm. size, on a 2000 foot reel. There 


is no charge except the cost of return- 
ing the film. 

Glimpses of the Near East 
of the countries along the ancient trade 


-Impressions 


routes between Europe and Asia; 
primitive farming scenes, oriental ba- 
zaars, native handicrafts, a mullah 


school, modern transportation, the con- 
trast between East and West in the 
larger cities. 1 reel (approximately 400 
feet), 16 mm., black and white. East- 
man Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y. 


The Work of the Kidneys—Animated 
drawings, together with laboratory 
demonstrations, describe the renal sys- 
tem, the formation of urine, regulation 
of blood composition and the function 
ing of the bladder. Relation of blood 
pressure to urine flow and rate of se- 
cretion as affected by sugar, water and 
temperature are given particular con- 
sideration. The film concludes with an 
analogy between kidney function and 
the action of a gyroscope. For use 
from the junior high school through 
the college level. Produced in collabo- 
ration with Dr. Anton J. Carlson, Dr. 
H. G. Swann and Dr. F. J. Mullin, 
University of Chicago. The handbook 
prepared for use with the film contains 
supplementary information. Sound. 
Erpi Classroom Films, Inc., 35-11 


Thirty-Fifth, Long Island City, N. Y. 
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Coming Meetings 


Dec. 4-6—Fourth School 
Chicago. 

Dec. 9-13—Southern Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools, Memphis, Tenn. 

Dec. 13-15—State Directors of Vocational Educa- 
tion, San Francisco. 

Dec. 16-18—American Vocational Association, San 
Francisco. 

as ieee Education Association, Spring- 
ie ° 

Dec. 26-28—Pennsylvania State Education Associa- 
tion, Harrisburg. 


Broadcast Conference, 


Dec. 26-28—Oregon State Teachers Association, 
Portland. 

Dec. 26-28—National Commercial Teachers Federa- 
tion, Chicago. 


Dec. 27-3|—National Council of Geography Teach- 
ers, Louisiana State University. 

Jan. 3-4—Ohio Education Association, Columbus. 

Feb. 6-8—Oklahoma Education Association, Tulsa. 

Feb. 13-15—American Camping Association, Wash- 
ington, D. C 

Feb. 19-22—National Vocational Guidance Confer- 
ence, Atlantic City, N 

Feb. 19-22—Progressive Education Association, Phil- 
adelphia. 

Feb. 22-47—American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators, Atlantic City, N. J. 

Feb. 27-Mar. |—American Association of Junior 
Colleges, Stevens Hotel, Chicago. 

March 27-29—Midwest Conference on Rural Educa- 
tion, University of Illinois, Urbana. 

Apri! 16-18—National Catholic Educational 
ciation, New Orleans. 

March 6-9—Southern Conference for Music Educa- 
tion, Charlotte, N. C 

March 15-19—North Central Music Educators Con- 
ference, Des Moines, lowa. 

March 29-April 2—Northwest Music Educators Con- 
ference, Spokane, Wash. 

April 6-9—California-Western Music Educators Con- 
ference, San Jose, Calif. 

April 16-19—Southwestern Music Educators Confer- 
ence, Wichita, Kan. 

May 2-7—Eastern Music Educators Conference, At- 
lantic City, N. J. 


Asso- 





TAKES 
“TOUGHNESS” 
OUT OF MEATS 


All over the nation this ““‘wonder”’ 


114” thick, any length. 


the DELICATOR. 


LA PORTE, INDIANA 








i machine is causing a sensa- 
tion among short order cooks and school cafeteria chefs. 


Sinews and tissues are severed in such a delicate way that 
meats retain their natural appearance, juices and flavor. 
cated meats cook in half the usual time, speeding up service. 


All electric — safe and easy to operate. 


Perk up your menus by serving Delicated Meats. 
Dept. NS, for FREE Recipe Folder and information about 


U. S. SLICING MACHINE CO. 


World’s Best Meat, Bread, Roll Slicers and Steak Delicators 


VISUAL EDUCATION 





New Program in Music Series 

The second program of the Music of 
the Masters series has just been released 
by Walter O. Gutlohn, Inc., distributors 
of 16 mm. sound film. Each program 
consists of three one-reel subjects. The 
new program features the piano duo 
Vronsky and Babin playing the Waltz 
in A Flat by Brahms; Emanuel Feuer- 
mann, cellist, playing Rondo, Opus 94, 
by Dvorak and Spinning Song by Dav- 
id Popper, and Igor Gorin, baritone, 
singing the Largo al Factotum aria 
from “The Barber of Seville” by Ros- 
sini. The first program of the series was 
released earlier in the year. 


PUBLICATIONS 


School Lunches With Surpluses 


For directors of school lunch programs 
in which surplus foods are made avail- 
able by the Surplus Marketing Adminis- 
tration, that department, with the Bu- 
reau of Home Economics, has prepared 
a booklet, “School Lunches Using Farm 
Surpluses.” Nutritive-value information 
and all recipes and menus were pre- 
pared by specialists of the Bureau of 
Economics. The booklet, No. 








Home 


408, is for sale by the Superintendent of 


Documents, Washington, D. C., for 10 
cents. Another valuable booklet avail- 
able is “Proximate Composition of 


American Food Materials.” 


Conference Proceedings Published 


Proceedings of the third annual educa- 
tional conference sponsored by the de- 
partment of education and the summer 
school of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania last July were issued as a special 
number of the Educational Outlook, 
quarterly published by the University of 
Pennsylvania during October. 

The curriculum conference was ad- 
dressed by Dr. J. P. Wynne of Virginia 
State Teachers College, Farmville; the 
reading conference, by Dr. Maude Mc- 
Broom of the University of Iowa, Dr. 
E. W. Dolch of the University of IIli- 
nois and Neva Reeves of the Macmillan 
Company. The conference on problems 
of unadjusted high school youth heard 
Dr. Francis T. Spaulding of Harvard 
University and J. H. Tyson, high school 
principal, Upper Darby, Pa. 


Social Studies Yearbooks 


Formal presentation and appraisal of 
the eleventh yearbook the National 
Council for the Social Studies, “Economic 
Education,” was made at the annual 
meeting of the council in Syracuse, N. Y., 
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November 22. The book is concerned 
not only with economics courses but also 
content of other 


Harold Clark 


with the economic 
branches of instruction. 
is the editor. 

The twelfth yearbook, which will ap 
pear in November 1941, is now being 
prepared. The subject is “Social Studies 
in the Elementary School,” and the edi- 
tor is William E. 
division of elementary education, New 
York State Department of Education. 


Young, head of the 


Magazine Instead of Textbook 


Freshmen college students of English 
now reach for a magazine instead of a 
textbook. 

Designed with a magazine format, 
three column pages and many illustra 
tions, the Freshman Prose Annual, hailed 
by publishers as the first new idea in 
textbooks in fifteen years, was edited by 
Dr. Mody C. Boatright, University of 
Texas; Dr. Robert M. Gay, Simmons 
College, and Dr. George S. Wykoff, 
Purdue University. 

Material is grouped under five sec- 
tions: college and college life, problems 
adjustment, democracy and 


All are 


illustrated with snapshot photographs, 


of social 


war, science, art and literature. 


cartoons and masterpiece reproductions. 
The magazine text, introduced only this 
fall, already is in its second printing. 





TRANSPORTATION 





Regulations for Class Trips 

Regulations governing the safety and 
convenience of children making educa- 
tional journeys to points of interest about 
the city have been set up by the public 
schools of Evansville, Ind. 

A list of eligible drivers has been com- 
piled for the convenience of teachers 
who are planning class trips. All these 
men have complied with state and local 
regulations regarding insurance and 
licenses and teachers are urged to dis- 
tribute their business among the various 
drivers on the list. Drivers not on the 
eligible list may become eligible by pur- 
chasing necessary licenses. All drivers 
are to make monthly reports by mail of 
trips made. 

Bus drivers are not to solicit or to 
have others solicit for them in _ the 
schools. The teacher may choose any 
driver for a trip. 

In an attempt to arrive at a fair set of 
rates for trips, the following 
schedule has been set up at Evansville. 


school 


When the number of passengers is less 
than 51, the minimum charge is $2.50; 
when the number of passengers is 51 or 
more, but less than 61, the minimum 
charge is $3; when the number of pas- 





Yes... you can buy | 


BAND INSTRUMENTS 

“4 V4 bd f ° 7 
Now the institutional buyer can select band instruments 
with confidence. The U.S. Quartermaster Corps has estab- 
lished rigid specifications as to materials, workmanship, | 
durability, playing qualities. And the House of York is 
among the few makers whose in- 
struments qualify for government 
purchase. Of course, they’ve been 
favorites for years in major sym- 
phony orchestras, leading college 
and school bands. But now you 
have Uncle Sam’s example to pro- | 
tect your youngsters against un- 
branded, unknown instruments 
against sub-standard instruments 
offered as standard quality. If you 
want a big dollar’s worth, get the cost 
proof and the facts on instru- 


ments by York. Full data will be 
sent on request. 





BAND 


Makers of GOOD BAND INSTRUMENTS since 1882 


Dept. NS-12 


—- WOorRkK 


INSTRUMENT COMPANY 
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You Can: 
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GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 





@ SAVE workspace 
@ LOWER the cost of 


@ CUT maintenance 
witha BLODGETT 


Baking and Roasting 
OVEN 


53 Maple Street, Burlington, Vt. 





sengers is 61 or more, the minimum 
charge is $3.50. These rates are based 
on the assumption that each child will 
have a seat in the bus. Teachers are not 
to ask for special rates and drivers are 
not to offer special rates. 

Additional charges may be made to 
points outside the city. The minimum 
extra charge is $1 and all extra charges 
are made on the basis of mileage. 





NAMES IN NEWS 





Superintendents 

Dr. WittiaM H. Martin has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of schools at 
Mount Vernon, N. Y., to succeed Dr. 
Witutiam H. Hotmes, who will retire 
December 31. 

J. E. Pease is now superintendent at 
La Grange, Ill. He formerly was at 
North Muskegon, Mich. 

JosepH E. Brown, for several years 
superintendent of the consolidated school 
at Wainwright, Okla., has been chosen 
acting superintendent at Dustin, Okla., 
to succeed H. H. Hart, who was granted 
leave of absence for a year’s active duty 
in the Army. 

Frank QO. Stites, formerly superin 
tendent at Plainfield, Vt., has been made 
superintendent at Fair Haven, Vt. He 
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G. S. BLODGETT (0. 


INC. 
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succeeds WinN L. Tapiin, who is now 
superintendent at Bennington, Vt. Mr. 
Stiles’ post at Plainfield is now occupied 
by J. Newron Perrin. 

Principals 

Ray H. Me tis has been made prin- 
cipal of the Willis School, South Plain- 
field, N. J. 

James J. Murray recentiy was elected 
principal of the Salem Classical and 
High School, Salem, Mass. 

TEACHNOR W., SmiTH is the new prin- 
cipal of East High School, Sciotoville, 
Ohio, succeeding Mitton Ut ey, who is 


retiring. 

Francis R. Lippett, a teacher at the 
Ames Junior High School, Dedham, 
Mass., recently was appointed assistant 


principal. 

Howarp G. Cuase, assistant high 
school principal, Weyauwega, Wis., has 
been appointed principal at Plainfield, 
Wis., succeeding Grorce E. Jones, who 
resigned to accept a supervisory post at 
Mayville, Wis. 

KATHLEEN SoreENSEN has been ap- 
pointed assistant high school principal 
at Stillwater, N. Y. 

Cuartes Hinton has been named 
principal of the Monroe High School at 


Monroe, Ind., succeeding FLoyp MILER, 


who was made principal of the junior 


high school at Kokomo, Ind. 


Nea T. Sxituincs of Portland, Me., 
has been engaged as temporary principal 
of Skowhegan High School, Skow- 
hegan, Me., succeeding Herserrt S. In- 
GRAHAM, a captain of the anti-aircraft 
reserve, who has been released from his 
contract during the current school year 
for active duty in the Army. 

Epwin C. Rortuces has been appointed 
assistant principal, Luray High School, 
Luray, Va., pending the outcome of the 
injuries sustained by J. Wirpur River, 
principal, in an automobile accident near 
Big Spring, Va., early this fall. 

E. D. Kettey, junior high school 
principal, Perryton, Tex., has been pro- 
moted to the principalship of the senior 
high school. 

Rosert Orson of Catawba, Wis., is 
the new principal of the high school at 
Unity, Wis., succeeding A. C. Tweir. 

STANLEY Lipsy of Westbrook, Me., 
is the new high school principal at 
Hodgdon, Me. 

W. Kurt Scuitter of Parkston, S. D., 
is the new high school principal at Java, 
S. D. 

Witutiam H. Wyrtues has been re- 
instated as principal of the Woodrow 
Wilson High School at Camden, N. J., 
by order of Cuartes H. Exxiottr, com- 
missioner of education. The decision sets 
aside as illegal a resolution of the Cam- 
den board of education, ostensibly en- 





larging the scope of Mr. Wythes’ duties 
to include direction of secondary com- 
mercial education and appointing Dr. 
Everett B. Townsenp Jr. principal of 
the senior high school. Since there can- 
not be two principals occupying the 
same position, Commissioner Elliott said, 
it must be deduced that the local board 
intended to replace Mr. Wythes as prin- 
cipal, thus reducing his status to a posi- 
tion that might be abolished at any time 
by the board. The commissioner held 
there is no legal authority to extend 
the work of a principal in schools hav- 
ing 500 or more pupils beyond the pro- 
visions in the school law. The school 
had 1500 pupils. 

CuHeEsTeR R. Arnotp has been chosen 
principal of the Phillips Grammar 
School, Salem, Mass. 

Jack Gincricu of Brownwood, Tex., 
has been named principal at Belton, Tex., 
to succeed C. B. Ransom, who has been 
elected superintendent. 

Byron ENGLAND, principal of the high 
school at Abilene, Tex., has been named 
principal of Ball High School, Galveston, 
Tex., succeding W. A. JAMEs. 

Cuarces E. Stoxiz, former head coach 
at Winter Haven, Fla., was promoted 
recently to the principalship of the Win- 
ter Haven Junior High School. 

CarLton CLoucH was formally intro- 
duced as the new principal of the high 








A NAME THAT CON- 
SISTENTLY HAS 
SYMBOLIZED SCHOOL 
AND AUDITORIUM 
SEATING OF HIGHEST 
QUALITY AT MODER- 
ATE PRICES FOR OVER 
THIRTY-FIVE YEARS. 


Write Now For Catalog and Prices 


IRWIN SEATING COMPANY—GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
381 Fourth Ave. 
Territorial Offices Throughout U.S.A. 


New York Office: 
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school at Pleasantville, N. Y., to local 
members of the P.-T.A. at a reception 
held recently at the high school. 

Warp E. Owen, director of vocaticnal 
guidance and a member of the faculty 
at the Valley Stream Central High 
School, Valley Stream, N. Y., for the 
last ten years, has been appointed acting 
principal of the high school. Mr. Owen 
will take over the duties of May. Harry 
W. Gross, who left recently to enter the 


Army. 
Dr. Micuaret H. Lucey will leave his 
post as head of Julia Richman High 


School, New York City, at the beginning 
of the spring February to 
organize the new Forest Hills High 
School, it has been announced by the 
board of Two other 
experienced New York City principals 
also were recommended for transfer to 
new schools that will open in February. 
Dr. Jacop M. Ross will go from Alex- 
ander Hamilton High School to the new 
Midwood High School in Brooklyn and 
Dr. Maurice E. Rocatry, principal of 
New Utrecht High School, is scheduled 
to become head of the new William 
Howard Taft High School, Bronx. 
Hucu G. Norris of Pittsburgh has 
been elected principal of Thorn Hill In- 
dustrial School, Warrendale, Pa., to suc 
M. Conrer, who died 


semester 1n 


superintendents. 


ceed the late Les 
in an automobile accident last August. 


R U®BOHN 


HEAVY DUTY DUSTER 


eee never “makes the dust fly’! But, instead, its fluffy, cotton 
fibres (dry-treated with RUBON) gobble up the dust and 
Untie from handle for use as hand mitten duster or 
for laundering. Choice of two handle lengths, 24“ and 38”. 
Sturdy construction and quality material assures long service, 
my and easy cleaning. Satisfaction or money back. Order 
rom your dealer. Prices: 24”, 957; 38”, $1.10 each. Extra 
Duster Heads—without handles — 70¢ each. Special discounts 


hold it. 


on quantity orders. 
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J. ArtHUR Frances has assumed the 
position of supervising principal of Cassa- 
daga Valley Central School, Cassadaga, 
N. Y., succeeding Dr. C. E. Smrtn, dis- 
trict superintendent. 

Lewis Hotmes Manoney of Aurora, 
Ill., became senior high school principal 
at Hot Springs, Ark., recently. 

GENEVIEVE Powers, a teacher in the 
school system at Hempstead, N. Y., for 
fifteen years, has been appointed prin- 
cipal of the Jackson Street School, Hemp- 
stead. 


State Departments 


A. Harpinc, former assistant 
commissioner of education in New Jer- 
sey, has been named deputy commis- 
sioner of education succeeding CHARLES 
J. SrRAHAN, who became executive secre- 
tary of the New Jersey State Education 
Association. Tuomas J. Durett, Cape 
May county superintendent, replaces Mr. 
Harding as assistant commissioner of 
education in New Jersey. 

Artuur Pounp of New Scotland, 
N. Y., recently was appointed director 
of the division of archives and history 
of the New York State Education De- 
partment. 


In the Colleges 


Dr. Frep C. Ayer, professor of edu- 
cational administration at the University 


ERNEST 


a need develop. 


Lratex 








of Texas, recently was named one of the 
university's seven distinguished profes- 
sors. 

Hersert Davis was inaugurated as 
fourth president of Smith College at 
Northampton, Mass., on October 17. 

Dr. S. J. Harrison was inducted re- 
cently as sixteenth president of Adrian 
College, Adrian, Mich. 

Dr. KENNETH I. Brown, 44 year old 
educator, was inaugurated as thirteenth 
president of Denison University at Gran- 
ville, Ohio, on October 18. 

Dr. O. K. Garretson of the education 
department, University of Arizona, has 
been appointed secretary of the Sec- 
ondary Commission of the North Cen- 
tral Association of Secondary Schools 
and Colleges. 

Dr. Henry A. Tape, for seventeen 
years principal of the Lincoln Consoli- 
dated School at Ypsilanti, Mich., a 
laboratory school for teacher training at 
Michigan Normal College, and associate 
director of teacher training and professor 
of education at the college, has been 
appointed president of the Northern 


State Teachers Colle ge, Marquette, 
Mich., to succeed the late Dr. WEBSTER 
H. Pearce. 

Joun W. Nason was inaugurated as 
eighth president of Swarthmore College 
at Swarthmore, Pa., recently, succeeding 
Dr. FranK AYDELOTTE. 








For Use On Steel Windows... 
In Addition to Horizontal, 


VERTICAL LIGHT SHIELDS Now 


Available With Draper's “’V’’ Double Roller Shades! 


Just as the horizontal shield keeps out the light from 
between the rollers .. . 
Shield keeps out the light gaps from the sides of the shades 
. giving complete protection from harmful glare. 
Draper’s Double Roller Shades come equipped with the 
horizontal shield. The Vertical shield may be installed 
with the shades or may be added at any time later should 


now the new Vertical “V” Light 


The Draper Double Roller Shade is made of the famous 
Clete « « « 
light of the sun, yet eliminates all glare. 
and bottom feature lets all the light in and gives perfect 
control of the valuable top light. The Draper Shade provides 
proper lighting for all types of classroom work. 


LUTHER O. DRAPER SHADE CO. 
DEPT. NS-12, SPICELAND, INDIANA 


a material that admits all the valuable 
An adjustable top 
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Retirements and Resignations 

Paut P. Mason, Michigan representa- 
tive of the Rand McNally and Company 
for thirty-four years, has retired. 

Frank E. WILLARD, assistant superin- 
tendent of schools, Seattle, Wash., has 
announced his retirement from the post 
he has held for thirty-three years. 

Frank Topp, for the past several years 
principal of Brookville High School, 
Brookville, Ind., has resigned and Harry 


Winter of Cambridge City, Ind., has 
been named to fill the vacancy. 
MartHa W. PourNeEL_e has retired 


from the principalship of John S. David- 


son School, Augusta, Ga., after a teach- 
fifty years. 


GERMAN has retired as 


ing career ol 

Dr. GerorG! 
principal of Junior High School No. 178 
New York City. 

Marvy L. Locan, principal of the 
Bryant Consolidated School, Portland, 
Ind., for nineteen years, has resigned to 
teach mathematics and physics in the 
high school at Elmhurst, Ind. His suc- 
cessor is J. W. Saric, former high school 
principal at Redkey, Ind. 

Percy E. Graves has relinquished his 
post as high school principal at Bruns- 
wick, Me., for active training with the 
Coast Artillery, of which he is 
manding officer. SuBMAsTER RALPH Ep- 
warp has been named acting principal 


a com- 


“duration.” 


for the 


C. Dart Lone, principal of the Cam- 
mack Junior High School, Huntington, 
W. Va., who has been on leave of ab- 
sence for the last two years, has resigned 
his position to accept the principalship of 
the high school at Hastings-on-Hudson, 
N. Y. 

Paut C. McPuerson has resigned as 
headmaster of Kingsley School, Essex 
Falls, N. J., and NATHANIEL P. MERRILL 
has been appointed to succeed him. 
LawreENcE K. Loomis has been appointed 
associate headmaster. 

W. W. Witson has resigned as super- 
intendent of schools, Roseville, Ohio, to 
accept the superintendency at Millers- 
burg, Ohio. 

Dr. Georce E. Wesster, principal of 
the grammar school at Rye, N. Y., will 
resign at the end of the school year next 
June. 

V. E. Sammons, principal of the high 
school at Hot Springs, Ark., for the last 
eighteen years, has resigned. 

Ernest G. Ham, who has retired as 
superintendent of schools at Springfield, 

t., has been succeeded by Lyman W. 
Bote, for the last thirteen years super- 
intendent of the George County East 
school district, Bradford, Vt. 

Dean R. A. ScHwec er of the school 
of education at the University of Kan- 
sas will retire from his administrative 
duties at the end of the year. 


Deaths 

THomas J. Hutton, principal ot 
Pompton Lakes High School, Pompton 
Lakes, N. J., died recently at the age 
of 49. Before becoming head of the high 
school at Pompton Lakes, Mr. Hutton 
was the principal of the junior high 
school. 

SistER MARcELLA, principal of Naza- 
reth Academy, St. Louis, for 58 of its 
69 years of existence, died recently at the 
academy convent. 

Hettie May Dromey, 55, for twenty 
years principal of Jackson Junior High 
School, Hempstead, N. Y., died recently 
at Mineola, N. Y., following an opera- 
tion. 

CHANNING T. SaNnporn, for the last 
twenty-five years superintendent of 
schools at Laconia, N. H., died recently 
following a stroke. 

A. H. ParMeE eer, principal of Capitol 
Hill Senior High School, Oklahoma 
City, Okla., died recently of heart dis- 
ease. 

Dr. 
education 
vania, died suddenly. 
been associated with the 
Pennsylvania since 1925. 

J. Wortuincton MEans, principal of 
Tustin Union High School, Tustin, 
Calif., died recently. He had been in 
poor health since last June. 


James C. Mitter, professor of 
at the University of Pennsyl- 
Doctor Miller had 
University of 
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Tue E1cHtH YEARBOOK oF ScHooL Law, 





The attack is functional: 





terial that has grown out of practical 

experience. 

In Derense oF Democracy. By Frank 
Murphy. Pp. 15. $0.10. Democratic 
Epucation. By the Progressive Edu- 
cation Association. Pp. 22. $0.25. 


the method of FirtH CoLuMN Lessons FOR AMERICA. 


1940. Edited by M. M. Chambers. approach is empirical. By Col. William Donovan and Edgar 
Washington, D. C.: American Council THe ADMINISTRATION OF FREE TEXT- Mowrer. Pp. 17. $0.25. Totat De- 
on Education, 1940. Pp. viiit 185. $1 Books IN City ScHoot Systems. By FENSE. By Committee on Economic 
(Paper Cover). Paul William Lange. Chicago: Uni- Defense. Pp. 15. $0.10. Washington, 
More than 300 court decisions are re- versity of Chicago Press, 1940. Pp. D. C.:| American Council on Public 


viewed in the Eighth Yearbook, includ- vii +165. $1.50. 
ing the problems arising from teacher 
tenure decisions, the merging of school 
districts and the rights of parents and 
children. Every administrator needs this 


reference. 


the 


of 


cedures in 
textbooks: 


EDUCATING 


real 
school administrators. 
FOR PEACE. 


Summarization of practices and pro- 
administration 
practical 


Affairs, 1940. 

Pertinent and most timely material for 
the teaching profession facing heavy 
pressures and demands for special activi- 
ties by the public schools. Answers many 
questions. 


free 
to 


of 
value 


A Publication of 


Mentac Hyciene: A Manual for Teach- the National Council of Teachers of Group EpucaTioN FoR A DEMOCRACY. 
ers. By ]. D. M. Griffin, S. R. Lay- English. By Ida T. Jacobs and John ]. By William Heard Kilpatrick. New 
cock and W. Line. New York: DeBoer. New York: D. Appleton- York: Association Press, 1940. Pp. 
American Book Company, 1940. Pp. Century Company, 1940. Pp. xiii +275. viii t 219. $2. 
xi+291. $1.75. Forty individual authors contribute to “Shows the social and psychological 
Condensed and practical handbook for this timely symposium designed for teach- sdJe_ of group activity as a training 


teachers who desire an overview of the 


field of mental hygiene. points of view 


ers of English. The book gives various 
and procedures in the 


ground in which young people become 
capable and disposed to manage life.” 


THe CurricuLuMmM oF THE Common difficult problem of educating for peace. Much of this material has already been 
ScHooL. By Henry C. Morrison. Chi- Home Room GutpaNce PRocRAMS FOR published but it is presented here in 
cago: Unwersity of Chicago Press, THE Junior HicH ScHoot Years. By revised form to meet a specific purpose. 
1940. Pp. xiii + 681. $4. Mary E. Ford Detjen and Ervin W. Cuoosinc a Corcece. By John R. Tunis. 
Sensible discussion of those cultural Detjen. Boston: Houghton Mifflin New York: Harcourt, Brace and Com- 


patterns that in their combined aspects Company, 
form the curriculum. May be rated as 


the best book this author has produced. 


= NEW jan-Shaped 
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La ~ NATIONAL 
ys \ 


BASKETBALL 


— The Rules Au- 
thority for the Na- 
tional Federation 
of State 
School Associa- 


Collegiate Athletic 
Association, the 
Y. M. C. A. and the 
Canadian I. A. U. 
and A. B. A. 


THE NEW Basketball Bank has 
) only 43% of the area of the old 
i) Bank. Teams winning laurels this 
season will be teams which master 
the new kind of game. The new 
bank “junks” the game as played 
with the rectangular banks. The 





The Porter-made 
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is ALL-STEEL 


1940. Pp. xvit+509. 


Contains much practical and valuable 
ma- 


information for homeroom teachers: 


COMMITTEE | 


High | 


tions, the National | 


Porter-made Fan-Shaped Bank is | 


made one . the National Com- 
mittee intended it. It costs less than 
CHANGING OVER TO THE the old Banks, and we allow freight 
NEW BANK IS EASY! on every one shipped. 


Write Today for Illustrated Circular! Address Dept. NS-4 
5 122 Years Old [> 
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OTTAWA ILLINOIS 
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$1.90. pany, 1940. Pp. 249. $2.50. 
A compilation of practical and _ per- 


tinent information on who should go to 





AN ECONOMICAL NECESSITY 
FOR SCHOOL CHAIRS, DESKS AND TABLES 


Bassick Rubber Cushion Slides are now made with a heavier 
gauge and harder steel base ... . the highest quality cushion 
slide available. There are sizes and types for all furniture, 


wood or metal. Write for free samples. 


THE WORLD’S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF CASTERS AND FLOOR PROTECTION EQUIPMENT 


THE BASSICK COMPANY 


Bridgeport, Connecticut 


e Stewort-Worner Corr Chicag / 
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Ontario 


Stewort-Worner 
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college, the choosing of a school and the 
methods of financing advanced educa- 
tion. Demands a place in the guidance 
library of every secondary school. Prac- 
tical and simple and reasonably com- 
prehensive. 

BorroweED CHILDREN. 


By Mrs. St. Loe 


Strachey. New York: The Common- 
wealth Fund, 1940. Pp. xiv+149. 
$0.75. 


Story of England’s experience in mov- 
ing 730,000 children from London to 
the country during the first months of 
the war. 


StupENT Teacuinc. An Experience Pro- 


gram. By Raleigh Schorling. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc., 1940. Pp. xiii t+ 329. $2.50. 


A textbook on student teaching that 
should have a wide appeal to specialists 
in teacher training. The viewpoint 1s 
liberal and the material is drawn from a 
practical experience of many years. 


THE PrivaATE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Enrotier. By Richard Barnes Ken- 
nan. New York: Bureau of Publica- 


tions, Teachers College, Columbia Unt- 

versity, 1940. Pp. x +107. $1.75. 

A random sampling of 2500 pupils 
pursuing correspondence school work 
between 1928-32, showing who they are, 
what they what they do, their de- 
sire for improvernent and the degree 
of success attained in correspondence 


are, 


study. Within its admitted limitation, a 
significantly objective study in a con- 
troversial field. 

SMoKE-ScrEEN. By Samuel B. Pettengill. 
New York: Southern Publishers, Inc., 
1940. Pp. 126. $1. (Special edition 
printed for and distributed by Amer- 
ica’s Future, Inc., 205 East Forty- 
Second Street, New York City.) 
“This book is written to demonstrate 

that we are moving toward National So- 

cialism and that from now on we should 
move away from it.” 

PARENTAL INCOME AND COLLEGE Oppor- 
tunities. By Helen Bertha Goetsch. 
New York: Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, 1940. Pp. ix+157. $1.85. 
Analysis of the psychological, economic 

and social selection between high school 

and college. Study indicates educational 
inequalities resulting from economic rea- 
sons. Well worth reading. 

From INFANCY TO ADOLESCENCE. An In- 
troduction to Child Development. By 
Frieda K. Merry and Ralph V. Merry. 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 1940. 
Pp. xviit+330. $2. 

Psychological study of the child de- 
signed as a teaching text. Emphasizes 
his language abilities, intelligence, learn- 
ing, emotional behavior, personality, play 
and interests. Written in simple non- 
technical language. 


Wirnovut Vatour. By Laura Long. New 
York: Longmans, Green and Com- 
pany, 1940. Pp. viii t244. $2. 
Rousing adventure story of Indiana 

during the Civil War days. Junior high 

school interest. 


Just Off the Press 


Tuts Way To Better Speecu. By Louise 
Abney and Dorothy Miniace. (Teach- 
er’'s Manual, $0.20). Pp. 92. $0.60. 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y.: World 
Book Company, 1940. 
READING AND THINKING. Book I, Ex- 


periences in Reading and Thinking. 
Pp. xi +393. $1.20. Book Il, Practices 
in Reading and Thinking. Pp. xiiit+ 
467. $1.40. Book Ill, Problems in 
Reading and Thinking. Pp. xi+657. 
$1.80. (Intended for junior and senior 
high schools.) By Stella S. Center and 
Gladys L. Persons. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1940. 

HeattH AcTIviTIEs AND ProsLemMs. An 
Experience Workbook for the Sec- 
ondary School Student. By D. Ober- 
teuffer and P. C. Bechtel. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1940. Pp. 
xiit+ 147. $0.60 (Paper Cover). 

Worksooks To: ScIENCE FOR HUMAN 
ConTROL, SciENcE FOR Dairy Usz, 
UNDERSTANDING Science. By Ralph 
Watkins and Winifred Perry. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1940. 
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Time has proved the su- 
periority of Halsey Taylor 
Drinking Fountains... 
users have proved their 
trouble-proof qualities! 
Patented features keep 
Halsey Taylors perma- 
nently in the front rank as 
America’s super-sanitary 
fixtures! Get our com- 
plete catalog! 


THE HALSEY W. TAYLOR C0. 


WARREN, OHIO 
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Jocx’s Castte. By Katharine Gibson. 
Illustrated by Vera Bock. New York: 
Longmans, Green and Company, 1940. 
Pp. 139. $2. 

SAN BERNARDINO, CALIFORNIA, 
MENT AND GROWTH OF A Pass-SIT! 
City. By H. F. Raup. Berkeley: Uni 
versity of California Press, 1940. Pp. 

$0.75 (Paper Cover). 

ENGLIsH FOR AMERICAN YouTtH.~ By 
Sarah A. Taintor and Kate M. Monro. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1940. Pp. xviiit 550. $1.68. 

Sarety. By Sidney ]. Williams and 
W. W. Charters. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1940. Pp. vit 
451. $1.60. 

Teacuinc WitH Motion Pictures. 4 
Guide to Sources of Information and 
Materials. By Mary E. Townes. Re 
vised Edition. New York: Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Colum 
bia University, 1940. Pp. 29. $9.35 
(Paper Cover). 

A MaANvwaL or STATE ADMINISTRATIVE 
OrGANIZATION IN Micnican. By the 
State Budget Office, State of Michigan, 
and the Bureau of Government, Uni 
versity of Michigan. Ann Arbor: 
University of Michigan Press, 1940. 
Pp. ix+240. (Paper Cover.) 

Prope AND Puiaces. By Ernest Horn and 
Others. Boston: Ginn and Company, 
1940. Pp. 270. $0.84. 


SETTLE- 


In Writing Specifications 

Every superintendent and principal in 
a community contemplating a_ school 
building or remodeling program will 
want a copy of the new booklet, “Your 
Specifications, an Asset or a Liability?” 
This free booklet gives detailed and un- 
biased information on writing specifica- 
tions for the purchase of materials or 
equipment for schools. Moreover, it tells 
how school authorities and their archi- 
tect can retain purchasing power in their 
hands in order to obtain, at a reasonable 
price, quality products or materials. 
Write for a copy to Department A, 
Herman Nelson Corporation, 1824 Third 
Avenue, Moline, IIl. 


Draper X-L Window Shading Unit 


Here is a unit that does away with the 
nuisance of trying to fit unwieldy and 
impractical shades of large size for mul- 
tiple windows and glass block walls. An 
inverted L-shaped shield of steel holds 
mounts for the roller brackets, which are 
supported so that one shade overlaps the 
next by several inches. The angle frame 
is of sectional construction, with telescop- 
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ing ends, providing for adjustment to 
existing window sizes. It is supplied in 
both translucent and darkening shades. 
Further information can be obtained by 
writing Luther O. Draper Shade Com- 
pany, Spiceland, Ind. 


Combination Recorder-Player 


The new Filmosound Recorder and 
Record Player, just announced by Bell 
& Howell Company, 1801 Larchmont 
Avenue, Chicago, is a new combination 
unit, complete in its case without ampli- 
her, plugging directly into the Filmo- 
sound and making use of the ampli- 
fier in the sound projector. Thus, says 
Bell & Howell, it is possible to offer a 
high quality recorder at low cost, still 
achieving the superior recordings of the 
more expensive instruments. 

The depth of the cut made by the 
crystal cutting head is said to be readily 
adjustable to different types of record 
blanks and recording needles. A con- 
venient volume level indicator permits 
even an inexperienced operator to modu- 
late the recording volume to the proper 
level. To operate the recorder, the micro- 
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MCARTHUR 


TERRY ROBES 


Velva-Terry Robes have a life of better than 200 launderings! Here’s 
top-notch quality—long life economy! Robes are woven of two-ply 
yarn for extra strength and wear, made with raglan sleeves for 
action freedom, large patch pockets, no buttons to break or lose. 
Available in many colors, and school name may be had in block 
letters on back of robe. 


Write for folder and prices. 


Write Today! 


GEO. McARTHUR & SONS, BARABOO, WIS. 


Western Representative: E. P. Finigan Co., 314 12th St., San Francisco 
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COUPONS 


ARE TO USE 


e Look at the coupons in The 
NATION'S SCHOOLS. See how 
you can tear out as many as you 
want to without destroying any 
other advertisement or article. 
When you have seen how easily 
it's done, tear out those from this 
month's issue which offer infor- 
mation you need. Give them to 
your secretary to fill out and mail. 
Then next week or the week after, 
the information you need will be 
in your files. 
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LET THE HOLMES 
PROVE ITS WORTH — 


Free demonstration — no obligation 
Make 


The surest way to deter- 
mine the super-excellence 
of the HOLMES 16mm 
portable sound-on-film pro- 
jector for visual education 
and _ entertainment _pur- 
poses is to allow us to 
give you a practical dem- 
onstration. 
Then you will appreciate 
for yourself the crystal 
clearness of Holmes pic- 
ture projection with pos- 
sibilities of a 125 foot 
throw on a 24 foot screen 
. . the faithful and dis- 
tinct sound reproduction of 
voice and music so accu- 
rately following the orig- 
inal recordings. 
Holmes portable projectors 
are available 
with sound 
equipment, 
speakers, ampli- 
fying systems 
and micro- 
phones for in- 
terchangeable 
use in class 
rooms, assem- 
bly halls, audi- 
toriums, lecture 


reservation now 
























HOLMES 16mm Pro- 
jector with High In- 
tensity Arc Lamp 


Also made 
with Low 
Intensity 
Arc Lamp 


tours, gymna- 
siums, athletic 
fields, etc. 


Holmes Projector Co. 


Manufacturers of 16mm and 35mm 
sound projectors 


1814 ORCHARD STREET, CHICAGO 


Catalog 
on request. 





EASY TOTHREAD, ADJUST AND OPERATE 


Fred MEDART Mfg Co. 


$+. Lowes, 





3532 DeKalb Street 
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phone and the recorder are simply 
plugged in. The recording may be 
played back immediately by throwing a 
switch on the recorder and by using the 
superior phonograph pickup with which 
the unit is equipped. 


Supplies for School Printing 


In order to meet the special needs of 
different sizes and types of schools offer- 
ing printing instruction, the American 
Type Founders Sales Corporation, 200 
Elmora Avenue, Elizabeth, N. J., has 
enlarged its Hamilton line of printing 
equipment. This new equipment in- 
cludes: the No. 15055 paper storage cabi- 
net; the No. 13540-D door that may be 
placed over the galleys and locked so as 
to keep the material on the galleys clean 
while not in use; the No. 19191 galley 
rack unit on the type cabinet; the No. 
15099 pressroom cabinet, and an espe- 
cially designed makeup table for voca- 
tional Descriptive folders may 
be obtained on request. 


schools. 


Dual Speed Recording Unit 


Wilcox-Gay Corporation, Charlotte, 
Mich., with two years of experience in 
the building of low cost Recordios, re- 
cording units, has developed dual speed 
recording, 33 1/3 r.p.m., or slow, and 78 
r.p.m., or regular. A dual speed Recordio 


enables the user to obtain more than 


twice the amount of recording formerly 
possible on low cost recorders with a pro- 
portionate reduction in cost per record- 
ing. Twelve minutes of continuous re- 
cording can be made at 331/3 r.p.m. 
using 10 inch disks. 


Desk Bookkeeping Machine 


In offices in which the volume of work 
on budget ledgers and stock records does 
not justify elaborate mechanical systems, 
Burroughs Adding Machine Company, 
Detroit, now offers an inexpensive and 
compact desk bookkeeping machine. 

Where budgetary accounts are kept on 
an expenditure basis, invoices can be 
charged to the accounts when vouchered. 
If the accounts are kept on an encum- 
brance basis, purchase orders or other 
encumbrances can be charged to the ac- 
counts and later liquidated with ap- 
proved vouchers. 

Among the many mechanical advan- 
tages offered are automatic dates, sub- 
traction, automatic credit balance desig- 
nation, descriptive keys for printing spe- 
cial designations with items and the 
short-cut keyboard which permits entire 
amounts and the motor bar to be de- 
pressed in a single motion of the hand. 


Liquid Soap Dispenser of Plastic 


The Bobrick Manufacturing Corpora- 
tion of New York and Los Angeles has 


introduced a new liquid soap dispenser 
built of plastic. It is the first push-in 
liquid soap dispenser to be designed that 
entirely dispenses with washers, thereby 
eliminating the expensive trouble of 
washer replacement. However, it cannot 
leak, as the dispensing spout is above the 
soap container. It took three years of re- 
search to find a plastic that would stand 
up under the abuse to which this type of 
fixture is subjected and also would not 
be affected by the various chemicals used 
in liquid soaps. 
Stixit and Modelit 

Prang Stixit paste and Prang Modelit, 
a fine plastic modeling material, are now 
added to the Prang brands that are avail- 


able from the American Crayon Com- 
pany, Sandusky, Ohio. 


New Catalogs 
A new 48 page-catalog covering all 
types of private intercommunicating sys- 
tems has just been announced by Con- 
necticut Telephone & Electric Corpora- 
tion, Meriden, Conn. The catalog is 
designated as Bulletin No. 103 and is 
available in bound or loose-leaf form. 
Weber Costello Company, Chicago 
Heights, Ill., has issued a new general 
catalog, listing descriptive matter of its 
complete line of products, and a new 
map and globe catalog, 18M. 








FINEST. . for 
Every Purpose 


TOILET TISSUES 


Craftsmen in the art 
of fine paper-making 
for 60 years. 


Distributed by Reli- 
able Paper Merchants 
everywhere. 


Made by 
VICTORIA 
PAPER MILLS 
COMPANY 
Founded 1880. 


oat 


FULTON, NEW YORK 








May we send you 
ae 
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INFORMATIVE 
DARNELL 
MANUAL 
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MONEY.. 


A saving at every turn— 
you're in the money right 
from the start with Darnell 


a 
—_ FLOOBRS.... 


Darnell Casters and Wheels 
reduce the overhead that is 
underfoot. 


_ 
Gettneracts EQUIPMENT .... 


Prevent wracking of equip- 
ment. Darnell Casters will 
always swivel and roll 






DARNELL 
CASTERS 





Kind to floors. 


DARNELL CORPORATION, LTD. 
STATION B, LONG BEACH, CALIF. 
24-E. 22ND, NEW YORK 
36 M. CLINTON, CHICAGO 
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Six Months’ Index of Advertisers 


Under each product heading are listed the man- 
ufacturers who have advertised that specific prod- 
uct, with direct reference to the page and issue of 
The NATION’S SCHOOLS in which it appeared. Only 
the advertisements relative to the specific product 
are listed. Manufacturers are not necessarily listed 


ACCOUNTING MACHINES 
Burroughs Adding Machine Co. J167; Ag 61; 
S 69; O 11; N 67; D 2nd Cv. 


ACOUSTICAL TREATMENT 
Corp. Jl 2nd Cv; Ag 4th Cv; 
O 4th Cv: N 2nd Cv; D 4th Cv. 


Celotex 
S 4th Cv; 


AIR CONDITIONING 
(See HEATING & VENTILATING) 


ATHLETIC EQUIPMENT 
(See RECREATIONAL EQUIPMENT) 


AUDITORIUM SEATING 


American Seating Co. J1 2: Ag 2; 


Ideal Seating Co. Jl 79; Ag 77; 


N 97; D 14 

Irwin Seating Co. J] 14; Ag 13; S 17; 
O 95; D 81. 

Peabody Seating Co. Ag 69 

BAND INSTRUMENTS 

Martin Band Instrument Co. J1 80; S 84; 

‘ . O 80; D 72. 
Pan-American Band Instrument Co. > 32. 
York Band Instrument Co. S 59: D 80. 


BAND STANDS 


Mitchell Manufacturing Co. J1 89. 

BICYCLE RACKS 
American Playground Device Co. O 61. 
Medart Mfg. Co., Fred S 95; 0 93; 
N 95: D 83. 


BLACKBOARDS 
(See CHALKBOARDS) 


BLEACHERS (INDOORS & OUTDOORS) 

S 100; N 92. 

S 99; O 97; 

N 99; D 87. 

Universal Bleacher Co. Jl 83; S 94; 
O 94; N 94, 


Horn Manufacturing Co...J] 75; 
Medart Mfg. Co., Fred 


BOOK BINDING MATERIAL 
Du Pont De Nemours Co., Inc., E. I...Ag 12; 


O 12; D 18 
BOOK REPAIR KITS 
Gaylord Bros., Inc. , Ag 71. 
BOOK TRUCKS 
Gaylord Bros., Inc. - 2ee 
BOOKS, LIBRARY 
Merriam Co., G. & C. S 97. 
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July to December 1940, Inclusive 


Abbreviations used in this index are Jl, 
July; Ag, August; S, September; O, Octo- 
ber; N, November; D, December; Cv, Cover. 


BOOKS, TEXT 
American Book Co. s 
Gregg Publishing Co.... : noe 86 
World Book Co................ 


BULLETIN BOARDS, CORK 
New York Silicate Book Slate Co., Inc...0 88. 


BUSES, SCHOOL 
Bendix-Westinghouse Automotive Air Brake 
a: | ee in Ji 13. 
Dodge Div., Chrysler Corp. (Chassis)....J1 59. 
Ford Motor Co. (Chassis) N 1; D 3rd Cv. 


CAFETERIA EQUIPMENT 
(See also KITCHEN MACHINES, GAS 
RANGES and OVENS) 
Brandt Automatic Cashier Co. (Coin 
Changers) ..» 793 D 12. 
Chelsea Products (Trays) S 83; O 93. 
Formica Insulation Co. (Tabletops) O 77. 
Pick Co., Inc., Albert.......S 83; O 79; N 95. 


Straus-Duparquet, Inc., Nathan.. Ji 73. 


CASTERS & GLIDES 


Bassick Co. 
Darnell Corp., Ltd...S 103; 


Ag 75; O 83; D 84. 
O 99; N 99; D 88. 


CHAIRS, FOLDING 


American Seating Co. D 2. 
Brunswick Seating Corp. Jl 82. 
Lyon Metal Products, Inc. ke 42. 
Noreor Manufacturing Co. Ag 75. 
Peabody Seating Co. Ag 69. 


Jl 85 ; Ag 73; 
sececeeeedd 1013; O 99. 


Royal Metal Mfg. Co. 


CHAIRS, STADIUM 
American Seating Co. J1 2. 
Peabody Seating Co. 


CHALKS & CRAYONS 
American Crayon Co. 
Binney & Smith Co. 


J1 89; O 96; D 86. 
S 12;010;N 88. 


Weber Costello Co. O 86. 
CHALKBOARDS 

New York Silicate Book Slate Co., Inc...0 88. 

Weber Costello Co. O 86. 


CLOCKS, PROGRAM 


Holtzer-Cabot Electric Co................. S 6. 
International Business Machines Corp....N 11. 


DENTAL CHAIRS 


Archer Mfg. Co., Inc. J1 71; S 89; N 93. 


DESKS 
(See FURNITURE, CLASSROOM) 


under all the items they make but only under those 
they have advertised. This obviates search through 
advertising in which no mention is made of the 
product sought. If the product you seek has not 
been advertised, write us and we will be pleased 
to supply names of reliable manufacturers. 


DETERGENTS 
Ford Sales Co., J. B. Jl 


Z 

a4 
gm 
4a 


DICTATING MACHINES 
Edison, Inc., Thomas A.... aie Ag 59. 


DOOR CHECKS & CLOSERS 
Norton Door Closer Co....Ag 87; S 94; O 89. 
Rixson Company, Oscar Ag 12: O 13. 


DRINKING FOUNTAINS 


Taylor Co., Halsey W....Ag 86; O 97; D 85. 


DUPLICATORS 
Addressograph-Multigraph Corp..S 67; N 63. 
Dick Company, A. B. ..§ 18; O 18: N 16. 
Ditto, Inc.... S 5; 0 5. 


ERASERS, BLACKBOARD 


American Crayon Co. D 86. 

New York Silicate Book Slate Co., Inc...0 88. 

Weber Costello Co. O 86. 
FENCING 

Continental Steel Co. Ag 72: S &6. 


Page Fence Association...S 100; O 96; N 98. 


FILMS, MOTION PICTURE 
Bell & Howell J1 78; Ag 76; S 88; 
a O 84; N 84; D 78. 
DeVry Corporation tm ee ; N80. 


Gutlohn, Inc., Walter O...ccccccecscce.0 91. 
FILMS, STILL SLIDE 

Keystone View Company Jl 75. 
FIRE ALARM SYSTEMS 

Holtzer-Cabot Electric Co. st Os D Us 


International Business Machines Corp...N 11. 


FIRST AID SUPPLIES 
Hynson, Westcott & Dunning, Inc. Jl 69; 
Ag 69; S 77; O 71: N 83; D 69. 
FLOOR COVERING 
Congoleum-Nairn, Inc. 
FLOOR MAINTENANCE 


Advance Machine Co., Inc. 
Continental Car-Na-Var Corp. 


S 63; N 61. 


S 96; N 91. 
Jl 74; 

pees Ag 78; D 74. 
Jl 86; Ag 84; S$ 101; 
ansdiaadeiiecudiaiiaiads wee? 873 N 773 D 67. 
Hillyard Sales Co. O 73: N 8; D 9. 
Huntington Laboratories, Inc...J1 76; Ag 74; 
; : S 92; N 82; D 73. 
Midland Chemical Laboratories, Inc.......5 85; 
gcavaticibiaacades aR PE) 2 — oe |e 
Rubon Wood Finishing & Products Co...J1 88; 
sessssseeveeeee Age 86; S 103; O 89; N 99; D 82. 
Sonneborn Sons, Inc., L....J1 11; 0 16; N 14. 
Tennant Co., G. H. J1 8; Ag 80; N 95. 


Finnell System, Inc. 


95 





FLOORING, WOOD 


Maple Flooring Manufacturers Assn. 


FOODS & BEVERAGES 


Citrus Concentrates, Inc....S 79; O 81; N 86. 
Sexton & Co., John.. J1 72; S 2nd Cv; 
O 78; N 76; D 70. 


FOOT BATHS 


American Playground Device Co. 


FURNITURE, CLASSROOM 
American Seating Co. J1 2; Ag 2; 
S$ 2; O 2: D 2. 

J1 75; Ag 87. 

Ag 8. 

S 77: 0 71: N 83. 
J1 14; Ag 13; S 17; 
O 95: N 6; D 81. 

S 99. 

S 81. 

J1 88; S 8. 


Arlington Seating Co. 
Beckley-Cardy 
Heywood-Wakefield 
Irwin Seating Co. 


Norcor Mfg. Co. 
Peabody Seating Co. 
Welfare Engineering Co 


FURNITURE, DOMESTIC SCIENCE 
Beckley-Cardy Ji 12. 
Excel Metal Cabinet Co., Inc. N 4th Cv. 
Kewaunee Mfg. Co. J1 71; N 10. 
Peterson & Co., Inc., Leonard N 96. 


FURNITURE, LIBRARY 
Gaylord Bros., Inc. J1 69; S 14; 
aibislbisias O 10; N 12. 

Peterson & Co., Inc., Leonard...J] 84; S 101. 
Walrus Manufacturing Co. O 81. 


FURNITURE, SCIENCE 


Beckley-Cardy Ji 12. 
Hamilton Manufacturing Co. Jl 3rd Cv; 

S 98: O 98. 
Kewaunee Mfg. Co. J1 71; S 81. 
Peterson & Co., Inc., Leonard .J] 84; S 101. 
Walrus Manufacturing Co...J173; O81; D69. 


FURNITURE, VOCATIONAL 


Hamilton Manufacturing Co. 
Kewaunee Mfg. Co. 
Walrus Manufacturing Co. 


GERMICIDES 


Ford Sales Co., J. B....J1 7; Ag 7; 8S 7; O 7. 
GYMNASIUM APPARATUS AND SUPPLIES 


(See RECREATIONAL EQUIPMENT) 


GYMNASIUM SEATING 
(See BLEACHERS) 


HEATING & VENTILATING SYSTEMS 
(See also TEMPERATURE CONTROLS) 
J1 65; Ag 65. 
J1 9: Ag 63: S 13; 
O 14;N 9: D5. 
J11;Agi1:S1; 
01;N 15;D1, 9. 


American Blower Corp. 
Dunham Co., C. A. 


Nelson Corp., Herman 


INDUSTRIAL SHOP EQUIPMENT 
(See MANUAL TRAINING BQUIPMENT) 


INKWELLS 


Bradley Co., Milton 
Squires Inkwell Co. 


J1 77; Ag 84. 
J16;S 93: N 98. 
KITCHEN MACHINES 

Hobart Manufacturing Co........... -_N 73; D 65. 

U. S. Slicing Machine Co. J1 73; Ag 85; 

S 83; O 79; N 79; D 79. 

LABORATORY PANELS 

Holtzer-Cabot Electric Co. Ji 12. 

International Business Machines Corp...N 11. 
LAVATORIES 

{See WASHFOUNTAINS) 


LAWN MOWERS 


Jacobsen Manufacturing Co. 


LIGHTING FIXTURES 


Wakefield Brass Company., F. W. 
0 733 


LOCKS 
Dudley Lock Corp. 5; Ag 11; S 83; 
83; N 89; D 77. 
3; Ag 85; S 102. 
J1 77; Ag 82; 
sitnstnnsea aes a 


National Lock Co......... 
Yale & Towne Mfg. Co... 


MANUAL TRAINING EQUIPMENT 
..J1 81; S 16. 
S 9; N 65. 
N 99. 


Atkins and Company, E. C.... 
Delta Mfg. Co. 
Skilsaw, Inc. 


MAPS, CHARTS, GLOBES 
Weber Costello Co. 


MICROSCOPES 
Spencer Lens Co. 


PANIC EXIT DEVICES 
Vonnegut Hardware Co. 91565;S11;N 


PARTITIONS, FOLDING WALLS 


Richmond Fireproof Door Co....Ag 81; O § 


PARTITIONS, TOILET 
New York Silicate Book Slate Co., Inc...0 | 


PENCIL SHARPENERS 


Hunt Pen Company, C. Howard..S 98; O 


PHONOGRAPHS 
RCA Manufacturing Co., Inc. | 


PLAYGROUND EQUIPMENT 
(See RECREATIONAL EQUIPMENT) 


PRINTSHOP EQUIPMENT 


American Type Founders O 16:N 


PROJECTORS, MOTION PICTURE 
Ampro Corp. N 90. 
Bell & Howell J1 78; Ag 76; S 88; 
O 84; N 84; D 78. 
= .N 80. 
J1 84; Ag 87; S 102; 
‘ - O 87: N 97: D 87. 
RCA Manufacturing Co. .. Ag 75. 
Victor Animatograph Corp. J1 86; Ag 85; 
S 87; O 85; N 85; D 71. 


DeVry Corporation 
Holmes Projector Co. 


PROJECTORS, STILL SLIDE 


Bausch & Lomb S 15; O 3rd Cv: N 69. 
Keystone View Company 7 31 75, 
Spencer Lens Co. Jl 4th Cv. 


RANGES & OVENS, GAS 


American Stove Co. S 12; 
7 


;0 
Blodgett Co., Inc., G. S.....0 75; N ; D 
Standard Gas Equipment Corp. oO 
RECORDING EQUIPMENT 


RCA Manufacturing Co., Inc. 
Webster-Chicago 


RECORDS, PHONOGRAPH 


RCA Manufacturing Co., Inc. O 69; } 


RECORDS, VISIBLE 


Remington-Rand, Inc..O0 2nd Cv; N 5; D 63. 


RECREATIONAL EQUIPMENT 


American Playground Device Co. O 61. 
Goldsmith Sons, Inc., P. .....5 96; O 83. 
Medart Mfg. Co., Fred J1 79; Ag 3rd Cv; 
S 89-91-93-97 ; O 87-89-91-95 ; N 89-91-93-97 ; 
.-..1) 77-79-81-85. 


Porter Corp., J. E................S 87; O 98; D 84. 


REFRIGERATION EQUIPMENT 


General Electric Co. Ag 71; O : D 10. 


SANDERS, FLOOR 
(See FLOOR MAINTENANCE) 


SANDERS, HAND 


Skilsaw, Inc. S 95:0 


SCREENS, MOTION PICTURE 
Da-Lite Screen Co., Inc...J1 79; Ag 77 
O 85; N 
SEATING 
(See FURNITURE, CLASSROOM) 


SHADES, WINDOW 
Draper Shade Co., Luther O......Ag 73; O 87; 
Bile 5 Bs EER REE: N 79; D 82. 


SHOWER STALLS 
Bradley Washfountain Co. 


SIGNAL SYSTEMS 
(See CLOCKS, PROGRAM) 


SOAP DISPENSERS 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co. Ag 67; S 75; N 75. 
Huntington Laboratories, Inc . 
Soapitor Co., Inc. aa. AROS ARLE O 8;N 87. 


SOAP PRODUCTS 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co. Ag 67; S75; N 75. 
Huntington Laboratories, Inc O 82. 
Sexton & Co., John seaman Ag 2nd Cv. 
Soapitor Co., Inc. uf) 83 N 87. 


SOUND EQUIPMENT 


Ampro Corp. 
Bell & Howell 


N 90. 
J1 78; Ag 76; S 88; 
LEE NIL weed 84; NM 84; D 7. 
DeVry Corporation Sctaeenaataed .N 80. 
Holmes Projector Co.....J]1 84; Ag 87; S 102. 
PEO 6 eS 
International Business Machines Corp...N 11. 
RCA Manufacturing Co., Inc..................J]1 63; 
mS a stcudevemetanmansessniaae Ag 75; D 11 
Victor Animatograph Corp......J] 86; Ag 85; 
esc tiniae S 87; O 85; N 85; D 71. 
Webster-Chicago O 15: D 6. 
TABLES 
(See FURNITURE) 


TABLES, DRAWING 
Kewaunee Mfg. Co. 


TABLES, FOLDING 
Mitchell Mfg. Co. 


TAPE, MENDING 


Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co....0 63; } 


TELEPHONE SYSTEMS 


International Business Machines Corp...N 


TEMPERATURE CONTROLS 
Johnson Service Co. J] 61; Ag 9: S 65; O 67. 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co. = 
S 3rd Cv; N 3rd Cv. 


TIME SYSTEMS, ELECTRIC 


International Business Machines Corp...N 11. 


TOILET TISSUES 


Victoria Paper Mills Co... Ag 77; O 99; D 88. 
TOWELS, GYM 

McArthur & Sons, Geo. _.§ 16; O 94; 

‘ ‘ N 96; D 86 


TYPEWRITERS 
Remington-Rand, Inc. 
Smith & Corona Typewriters, Inc., L. 
ecidamibiieateaaiaiadaatscabtiakenaiceee ..Ag 83;015;D 8. 


Ag 14 


TYPEWRITERS, ELECTRIC 
International Business Machines Corp. 


VISUAL EQUIPMENT 
Neumade Products Corp. 


VOCATIONAL EQUIPMENT 
(See MANUAL TRAINING EQUIPMENT) 


WARDROBES, STEEL 
New York Silicate Book Slate Co., Inc...0 88. 


WASHFOUNTAINS 
Bradley Washfountain Co. Ag 79; O 92; D 75. 


WASTE RECEPTACLES 


National Vulcanized Fibre Co..... Jl 85; 


Solar-Sturges Mfg. Co.........J1 82; S 99; D 83. 
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